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PREFACE 

Looking back on the events of 1936 there seems little reason for 
wishing to revise the statement made in the Preface to the 1935 
volume that of all the years since the War the year 1935 was the 
most significant. If the year 1935 was significant in that in it were 
sown the seeds of some of the troubles to come, the year 1936 was 
certainly critical in that during it the process of reaping the harvest 
began — a process which continued in 1937. 

In view of all that happened during the year it is not surprising 
that Documents on International Affairs, 1936, should be as substan- 
tial a volume as it is. Indeed it would have burst aU bounds if a 
number of important sections and documents had not been held 
over for inclusion in subsequent volumes. 

While this decision was largely dictated by exigencies of space, it 
has also definite advantages in that it will allow the documents thus 
withheld to be grouped with others dealing with the same subjects 
and of later date. 

It will be seen that the Spanish situation and the Mediterranean 
(with the exception of the Straits Convention), the Par East, and 
the Near and Middle East (with the exception of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty) are not covered in this volume. 

At first sight it may appear surprising that the first of these was 
omitted in view of the fact that events in Spain dominated the 
European situation in the latter part of 1936. But Spain and the 
Mediterranean continued to exercise a first claim on European diplo- 
macy in 1937. It was decided, therefore, both in view of the impor- 
tance of the documents and the mass of material available, to make 
a complete collection of the essential documents on Spain and on 
Non-intervention for pubhcation in a separate volume, as in the case 
of the Italo-Abyssinian Dispute. 

In the case of the Ear East it appeared to be desirable to follow 
a similar course, though it is to be hoped that the Sino-Japanese 
conflict will not assume such proportions as to render necessary 
another separate volume. 

The same considerations also apply to the section dealing with 
the Near and Middle East. In spite of the signature during 1936 
of the Franco-Syrian and the Eranco-Lebanese Treaties, and also 
of Treaties between Sa'udi Arabia, Iraq and Egypt, there seemed to 
be some justification for holding these over imtil next year, for in- 
clusion in a section which would also include the documents relative 
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to Palestine and the Alexandretta settlement, and the so-called 
Asiatic Pact between Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Afghanistan. 

Apart from these omissions, it may be added that the documents 
dealing with Anglo-Italian relations and leading up to the Gentle- 
man’s Agreement of January 2, 1937, will be printed next year 
together with further relevant papers of later date. 

On the other hand, and in contrast to these several legacies to 
future volumes, it may be noted that the present volume includes 
certain documents falling within the year 1937. It was clearly 
desirable that the documentation of the change of Belgium’s inter- 
national status should be carried down to the Anglo-French declara- 
tion of April, 1937, and that the London Naval Ti-eaty of 1936 
should be completed by the inclusion of the Anglo-German and 
Anglo-Russian Naval Agreements of July, 1937. 

In editing the Western Emopean part of the present volume I 
have been fortunate enough, in spite of his absence in the United 
States, in being able to rely upon the help and advice of Mr. John 
Wheeler-Bennett. I am also grateful to him for writing the introduc- 
tory notes deahng with the German re-occupation of the Rhiueland, 

' subsequent negotiations, and the iuternational status of Belgium. 

In connexion with these same three sections, I should like to make 
acknowledgement to Dr. P. J. Berber for the use made of some of 
the documents printed in his book Locarno. 

With the ever-growing mass of documents to be collected, sorted, 
and arranged, the Editor’s task is becoming increasingly heavy. That 
it has been accompKshed is, in the greatest measure, due to the 
efforts of Mrs. P. E. Baker. Rarely is an Editor blessed with a 
colleague upon whom he can rely with such confidence, whether in 
the sorting of original material, or the sub-editing or proof-reading 
of the documents themselves. 

I am also indebted to Dr. Toynbee and Miss V. M. Boulter for 
much helpful advice, to Mr. Struan Robertson for many of the 
translations, and to Mr. Dennis Routh for his help with the section 
dealing with the Straits Convention. 

Finally, I should like to express my thanks to all those who have 
helped me to obtain documents, and particularly to the Foreign 
Ministries, Embassies and Legations who have furnished them. 

As in previous years, the Chronology of Treaties and International 
Agreements at the end of the Volume has been eompiled by Miss 
Katherine Duff. 

STEPHEN HEAT.T) 

Chatham House, November 9, 1937, 
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A. EUROPE 

I. GERMANY, THE RHINELAND, AND LOCARNO^ 

The year 1935 was distinguished for the conspicuous advance achieved by 
the National-Socialist regime in its policy of unilateral revision of the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles. This pohcy had been initiated in the 
first year of Herr Hitler’s rule with the withdrawal of Germany from 
Geneva in October 1933.'* This was followed in February and March 1935, 
respectively, by the statements that Germany proposed to build an air 
fleet and to introduce compulsory military service, both in defiance of the 
provisions of Part V of the Treaty of VersaUles.® 

Herr Hitler, in a speech delivered on May 21, 1935,^ expressed his 
willingness to enter a Western Air Pact to meet the new situation created 
by the appearance of Germany as an air Power, but aU the efforts of the 
British Government to negotiate such an agreement — ^negotiations which 
continued from February 1935 to March 1936 — proved fruitless, and their 
failure is recorded in two despatches from the Foreign Secretary to the 
British Ambassador in Berlin.® 

A new, and ready important, factor was introduced into European 
relations by the signature, on May 2 and 16, 1935, respectively, of Treaties 
of Mutual Assistance by France and Czechoslovakia with the Soviet 
Union.® The ratifications of the Soviet-Czechoslovak Pact were exchanged 
in Moscow on June 8, 1935, but with the provision that it should not become 
operative until the French agreement had entered into force and that the 
obligation of mutual assistance should arise only ‘in so far as assistance 
may be rendered by France to the Party victim of the aggression’. 

The French agreement was the subject of intermittent debate in the 
Chamber from February 9 to 27, 1936, and was described by M. Henri 
Torres, the rapporteur, as a treaty of ‘purely Genevese inspiration’. His 
ReporU made it clear that the Pact imder discussion would only apply to 
unprovoked attack on the territory of one of the signatories by a European 
State and involved no action which might expose one of them to interna- 
tional sanctions. The Pact, it was emphasized, was less ‘automatic’ than 
the Locarno Treaties. 

In the course of the debate, on February 20, M. Herriot made a fervent 
defence of the new agreement,® declaring that it was entirely compatible 
with the Locarno Agreements and claiming that this fact had been 
recognized, though with certain reservations, by the German Government 
in its Note of May 25, 1935, deUvered twenty days after the signature of 
the Pact in Paris.® Of this statement the German Foreign Office issued a 
vehement denial on the following day (February 21).’“ A severe warning 

’ See Survey of International Affairs, 1936, Part III (i). 

“ See Documents on International Affairs, 1933, p. 285. 

“ See Documents for 1935, vol. i, pp. 58-68. 

* Ibid., p. 173. ‘ See below, pp. 6, 10. 

® See Documents for 1935, vol. i, pp. 116 and 138. 

’ Ibid., p, 119. “ See below, p. 15. 

* See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 264. See below, p. 19. 
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to France of the evils and dangers inherent in the agreement was conveyed 
by Herr Hitler in an interview granted to M. Bertrand de Jouvenel for 
the Paris-Midi, on February 21, which was pubHshed on Februta-y 28.^ 

The French Government, however, continued to press for ratification 
and the debate in the Chamber was wound up by the Foreign Minister, 
M. Pierre Flandin, on February 25.“ The Soviet Pact, he declared, was 
in conformity with the whole trend of French post- War policy, and all 
idea of an aUiance on the pre-War model had been carefully avoided. The 
Pact itself was complementary to the Covenant ; it imposed no new 
obligations upon France, but only made a more exact definition of her 
action in certain circumstances. Should there linger any doubt, after the 
explanations given, that the Pact was contrary in any way to the Locarno 
Treaty, the IVench Government would willingly submit the matter to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice for judgment as a dispute 
regarding the interpretation of treaties. 

The Franco-Soviet Pact was finally ratified by the Chamber on February 
27, 1936, by 353 votes to 164.“ 

The reply of Herr Hitler to the ratification was dramatic and forceful. 
On March 7 the German Government communicated to the Governments 
of Great Britain, France, and Italy a Note denouncing the Locarno 
Rhineland Pact on the ground that it had been violated in spirit by the 
Franco-Soviet Agreement, which ‘it is an undisputed fact ... is directed 
against Germany’.^ An hour later he repeated, in a long speech to a 
specially summoned session of the Reichstag, that Germany was no 
longer bound by the Locarno Treaties ‘which had practically ceased to 
be ’ .® While he was speaking German troops were entering the Demilitarized 
Zone of the Rhineland, where they occupied, amid scenes of the wildest 
enthusiasm, the cities of Dusseldorf, Cologne, Mainz, Coblenz, and Frank- 
furt. At one stroke the Fuhrer had repudiated the Locarno Agreements 
and violated the provisions of Articles 42-3 of the Treaty of Versailles 
which provided the territorial basis for the Rhineland Pact.® 

In his Memorandum to the Powers Herr Hitler made certain proposals 
for attaining his ‘unchangeable longing for a real pacification of Europe’. 
These he later repeated in his speech to the Reichstag. They consisted of 
a seven-point programme including an offer of a non-aggression pact 
between Germany, France, and Belgium for a duration of twenty-five 
years; the desire to include Great Britain and Italy as guaranteeing 
Powers ; willingness to include the Netherlands if she so desired, and to 
negotiate an air pact to prevent the danger of foreign attacks ; repetition 
of offers of non- aggression to all neighbouring States, not, as hitherto, 
excepting Lithuania ; readiness to re-enter the League of Nations, ‘ Ger- 
many’s equahty of rights and the restoration of her full sovereignty over 
the entird territory of the German Reich having been finally attained’. 

* See below, p. 20. = See below, p. 22. 

’ The Senate ratified it on March 12, by 231 votes to 52. 

‘ See below, p. 41. ^ See below, p. 35. 

° The position of the Locarno Treaties had in effect been in some rmcertainty 
ever since the withdrawal of Germany from the League of Nations, for her 
membership therein had been a fundamental and essential point in the negotia- 
tion of the Treaties in 1925. 
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The hectic days which followed the German ‘bomb-shell’ were filled 
with conferences and discussions. The Council of the League of Nations 
was at oiice seized of the question by the French and Belgian Governments 
in telegrams dated March 8, requesting the summoning of an extraordinary 
session as soon as possible.^ In the meantime the French Premier, M. 
Albert Sarraut, broadcasting on the same day, made reply to allegations 
contained in the FuArer’s speech and Memorandum of March 7. He also 
recalled the fact that Herr Hitler, speaking on May 21, 1935 (eighteen days 
after the signature of the Franco-Soviet Pact) had declared that the Reich 
Government ‘saw in the respect for the demilitarized zone a contribution 
to the pacification of Europe’. France would refuse to consider the 
German proposals for fresh agreements, because the double example given 
within a year of repudiation of solemn engagements gave no confidence 
in new proposals.® 

On the following day (March 9) in the House of Commons, however, 
Mr. Anthony Eden, in reviewing the situation, did not reject the German 
proposals so flatly. The League Council, which would meet on March 13, 
was the proper body to discuss the position, he declared, and, while the 
German action had profoundly shaken confidence in the trustworthiness 
of any future obligations which Germany might undertake, her proposals 
would nevertheless be studied objectively to see whether they contained 
any possible chance of rebuilding the shaken peace structure. In order to 
remove any misunderstanding of the British Government’s position the 
Foreign Secretary added the important declaration that, in the event of 
an actual attack on France or Belgium, notwithstanding the German 
repudiation of the Locarno Treaty, ‘His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom would regard themselves in honour bound to come in 
the manner provided in the Treaty [Article 2] to the assistance of the 
country attacked’.® 

A conference of the Locarno Powers, less Germany, held at the Quai 
d’Orsay on March 10, announced their decision in two communiques to 
call a further meeting in London and thereafter to hold the Council of 
the League of Nations there. ^ On the afternoon of the same day the 
French Government issued a statement to Parliament.® Retreating slightly 
from the position adopted on March 8, that consideration of the German 
proposals was impossible, M. Sarraut asserted the wiDingness of France 
to negotiate with Germany ‘when respect for international law had once 
more been assured’. He claimed as a right in this struggle for peace the 
support of those who had pledged themselves to it in the Rhineland Treaty 
and looked for the help of the League, declaring that the violation of the 
Rhineland Zone was not only a threat to French security, but in a much 
greater degree to the future of European peace and the destinies of collec- 
tive security and of the League. Finally he stated: ‘We declare solemnly 
to the German people that we have never wished, nor shall ever wish, to 
attack their liberty or their honour.’ 

Before the Belgian Chamber on March 1 1 M. van Zeeland complained 
that Belgium had not even provided Germany with the excuse of a Soviet 
Pact to justify the occupation of her frontier zone. In an assurance 

' See below, pp. 45 , 46 . - See below, p. 46. ® See below, p. 52. 

* See below, pp. 5^7. ® See below, p. 61. 
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to the Reich, he added that the 1920 Agreement between the Belgian and 
French General Stafe had in no way constituted a military alliance and 
was only maintained with the obiect of carrying out the obligations of 
the Locarno Treaties.^ 

Further eludda.tif>n of the German ‘peace proposals’ was provided on 
March 10 and 12. On the first of these dates Herr Hitler granted an 
interview to jMr. Ward Price of the Daily Ma il, in the course of which he 
stated inter alia that Czechoslovakia also came within the scope of his 
proposed pact of non-aggression, and that Germany had no intention of 
bnilding up an offensive zone in the Rhineland.^ 

Two days later the German Government issued an official statement^ 
repeating the case for the remilitarization of the Rhineland, and issu- 
ing a warning that should the German offer of a twenty-five years’ non- 
aggression pact not meet with the approval of the other Powers, the 
German Government would withdraw their proposals, and ‘rather choose 
from now on an honourable isolation than live as a nation discriminated 
against in the community of the others’. 

The conference of the remaining Locarno Powers, which, together with 
conversations between the French Foreign Minister and the Soviet and 
Polish Ambassadors, had taken place on March 10,'* had adjourned until 
March 12 when it rea-ssembled in London two days prior to the special 
meeting of the Council of the League of Nations. On the same day the 
German Ambassador in London made the reply of his Government to 
the request conveyed to him by Mr. Eden on March 11 for ‘a spontaneous 
contribution’ on the part of Germany to the solution of the problem under 
discussion. Germany refused to take part in the deliberations, but it was 
repeated that her occupation of the Rhineland was at present only of a 
symbolic character. The strength of the occupying force would not be 
increased, nor would the troops themselves be moved nearer to the French 
or Belgian frontiers during the period of negotiations. It was assumed 
that a similar attitude would be observed by France and Belgium.® 

The Locarno Powers unanimously decided on March 12 that ‘the 
reoccupation of the demilitarized zone by Germany contributed a clear 
violation of Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles and of the 
Treaty of Locarno. It will be for the Council of the League ... to pro- 
nounce upon this point.’® On the following day (March 13) they adopted 
a report (not published) drafted by M. van Zeeland, of Belgium, embody- 
ing three conclusions ; first, the unanimous recognition of the violation by 
Germany of her freely accepted Treaty obligations ; secondly, the unani- 
mous agreement between the delegations that the present crisis must not 
become a step on the road to war ; and, thirdly, that the question of the 
British contribution towards the security of the Western Powers should 
be considered.'' The Powers concerned then handed over the matter to 
the Council of the League and themselves engaged in discussions relative 
to proposals designed to effect a solution of the crisis. 

The Council of the League met in extraordinary session in St. James’s 
Palace on March 14, and was presided over by the Australian delegate, 

' See 'below, p. 69. * See below, p. 57. ® See below, p. 77. 

* See below, pp. 66-7. ® See below, p. 81. » See below, p. 8L 

’ See The Times, March 14, 1936. 
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the Rt. Hon. Stanley Bruce, High Commissioner for the Commonwealth 
in London. At the opening meeting it was agreed that Germany should 
be invitad to attend as a vitally interested party,^ but in the meantime 
the case for the Locarno Powers was put by the delegates of France and 
Belgium on whose initiative the special session of the League had been 
convened. M. Flandin called upon the Council to pronounce that a breach 
of Article 42 of the Treaty of Versailles had been committed and to instruct 
the Secretary-General to notify the signatories of the Locarno Treaties 
accordingly. Such notification would enable the guarantor Powers (Great 
Britain and Italy) to discharge their obligations, and it would be for the 
Council to consider how such fulfilment could be supported by collective 
action on the part of the Members of the League.^ 

M. van Zeeland declared that Belgium was determined to play her full 
part in all international collective action, and called for a formal pro- 
nouncement by the Council that a breach of the Treaties of Versailles and 
of Locarno had been committed, and for consequent action by the signa- 
tory Powers.® 

The Council adjourned for the week-end and reassembled on Monday, 
March 16, to find the reply of the German Government to the Council’s 
invitation of March 14. Germany would be represented, telegraphed 
Baron von Neurath, on two conditions, namely, full equality and the 
assurance given that the Powers concerned were prepared to enter ‘forth- 
with ’ into negotiations in regard to the German proposals.^ This second 
condition was regarded in London as ‘unhelpful’ and M. Flandin informed 
the press that, rather than discuss anything else than a violation of the 
Locarno Treaties, he would leave London and even the Council. Later it 
was decided that a further communication should be addressed to the 
German Government agreeing to a footing of complete equality for any 
representative of the Reich, but adding that it was not for the Council to 
give the assurance desired by Germany in her second condition.® This 
second invitation had the desired effect, for on the following day Baron 
von Neurath replied that Herr Joachim von Ribbentrop, Herr Hitler’s 
Ambassaddlr-at-Large, would represent the German Government.® 

On the same day (March 17) the German Government telegraphed to 
London their expectation that the British Government ‘wiU do their 
utmost in the circumstances of the case to bring about at the proper time 
a discussion with the interested Powers of our proposals’. To this Mr. 
Eden, after consultation with the French and Belgian Ambassadors, 
replied that ever3rthing possible was being, and would continue to be, done 
but that no more explicit assurance could be given at the moment.’^ 

During March 17 and 18 the Council debated a draft resolution spon- 
sored by France and Belgium, implementing their joint request for the 
pronouncing of Germany as a violator of the Treaties of Versailles and 
Locarno, and for consequent action.® M. Litvinov permitted himself 
‘complete frankness because of the way in which Mr. Hitler was accus- 

* See below, p. 87. “ See below, p. 82. ’ See below, p. 85. 

* See below, p. 88. It was later imderstood that the word alsbald (‘forth- 
with’) should he interpreted as meaning ‘as soon as possible’. 

“ See below, p. 89. ® See below, p. 89. 

' See below, p. 90. ® See below, p. 90. 
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tomed to speak of the U.S.S.R.’. Signor Grandi, on behalf of Italy, said 
that ■while his Government remained entirely loyal to its undertakings as 
a guarantor Power, it 'was evident that Italy could not be expected to 
apply measures which ■would be incompatible ■with the position in ■which 
the States applying sanctions had placed her. Don Augustin Ed'wards, 
of Chile, speaking as the representative of a State ■which had been signa- 
tory to neither the Versailles nor the Locarno Treaties, proposed that, 
before the Council was called upon to take a final decision, the ■whole 
question of breach of treaty obligations should be referred to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The Hague for an ad'visory opinion. 
There was little support for this suggestion.^ 

At the morning session on March 19 Herr von Ribbentrop took his seat 
at the Council table and made a lengthy and carefully prepared expose of 
the German case, including a detailed recapitulation of the various ‘ offers ’ 
which Germany had made for achievement of armament limitation and 
European pacification since Herr Hitler assumed power in January 1933.® 

At the afternoon session the Council, after listening to ■views of its 
President, speaking as the representative of Australia,® proceeded to take 
a vote on the Pranco-Belgian resolution. This resulted in thirteen votes 
(those of the Argentine Republic, Denmark, Spain, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Turkey, the U.S.S.R., Australia, the United Kingdom, Italy, 
Belgium, and France) in favour of the resolution; one negative vote, 
Germany ; one abstention, Chile ; and one absentee, Ecuador. 

Don Augustin Edwards explained his abstention from voting by 
declaring his preference for the alternative course he had already proposed, 
namely, reference to the Permanent Court as a necessary preliminary.^ 

Herr von Ribbentrop entered a formal protest against the resolution 
on behalf of the German Government:® ‘It is not Germany who has broken 
the Treaty of Locarno,’ he declared, ‘it is France, by concluding a military 
alliance ■with the Soviet Union.’ M. Flandin, in reply, repeated the 
■wiUingness of France, if Germany was also desirous, to have the whole 
question of the compatibility of the Franco-So^viet Treaty ■with the Treaty 
of Locarno referred for settlement to the Permanent Court ’of Interna- 
tional Justice,® but to this offer the German representative did not respond. 

1. Negotiations between Germany and Great Britain 

REGARDING AN AlR PaCT 

(i) Despatch from the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, Secreiary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, to the British Ambassador at Berlin, March 6, 1936.’’ 
Sir, 

I asked the German Ambassador to come and see me to-day, when 
I reminded him of our conversation on February 27, in which we had 
spoken in general terms of relations between the French, United 
Kingdom, and (German Governments. Since that date there had 

* See below, p. 97. ’ See below, p. 108. ’ See below, p. 117. 

* See below, p. 119. See below, p. 120. » See below, p. 120. 

' British Blue Book, Cmd. 5143, No. 57. 
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been one development in that the German Government had agreed 
to enter into negotiations for a bilateral naval agreement with us. 
His Majesty’s Government greatly welcomed this decision, and we 
hoped that the negotiations would be successful. The Ambassador 
replied that he shared this hope. 

2. I told the Ambassador that my purpose in asking for this 
conversation was to develop the more general part of our last con- 
versation. I had been reflecting for some time upon the relations of 
the three Great Powers of Western Europe, and there were certain 
features of the situation about which I wished to talk frankly to his 
Excellency. 

3. First, no observer could help being struck by the number of 
statements which had been made recently, and some of the most 
important of these had come from the Chancellor himself, expressing 
hopes for a betterment of international relations in Western Europe. 
More particularly I recalled Herr von Ribbentrop’s statement diming 
the Naval Conference, when he said that Herr Hitler had reached 
the conclusion that ‘only an adjustment of the vital interests of 
our two countries and a common realistic attitude towards the great 
European problems can produce a solution of these problems, and, in 
particular, a Franco-German settlement’. It seemed to me that the 
time had now come when we must make a real effort to translate 
these hopes into facts, and to attempt to achieve a real improvement 
in the relations of the United Kingdom, France, and Germany. 

4. I told the Ambassador that I wanted to fllustrate to him the 
grievances and fears which constituted a part of our problem. Take, 
for instance, the subject of armaments. Representatives of both our 
countries had frequently expressed their desire to avoid an increase 
in armaments if we could, and at all costs to prevent anything in 
the nature of an arms race in Western Europe. And yet what was 
happening ? It was quite true that the United Kingdom and Ger- 
many had a naval agreement between them. But in other spheres 
increased expenditure on armaments was taking place. And in both 
our countries and in France there was growing fear of attack from 
the air. It had been to cahn these apprehensions that an Air Pact 
and air limitation had originally been proposed. On the other hand, 
in Germany* much was being said and written at this time about the 
fear of encirclement. It had even been suggested that we were at 
the back of the Franco-Soviet Pact. The Ambassador would know 
from what I had told him in previous interviews between us that 
there was no truth whatever in this suggestion. On the other hand, 
it was true that public opinion in the country w?is preoccupied at 
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Gtermany’s absence from the League, with the result that contacts 
were more difficult to establish, and co-operation more difficult to 
obtain. It might be that it was not possible now for GerAany to 
return to the League, but could we not examine whether progress 
coTild not be achieved in some other sphere which would result in 
an increase of confidence in Western Europe ? I had a vivid recollec- 
tion of how, at my first meeting with Herr Hitler, the latter had 
deprecated attempts to settle the problem of armaments in all its 
spheres at once. He had implied that this was a mistake, and that, 
had our ambitions been more modest, they had been more likely to 
be realized. 

5. All of these considerations had led me to ask the Ambassador 
to communicate with Herr Hitler again as to the possibility of the 
opening of serious discussions on the question of the Air Pact. The 
Air Pact touched what was in some respects a point of junction, and 
a sensitive point of junction, of the relations of the three Great 
Western Powers, and I would like the conclusion of such a pact to 
constitute an important stabilizing element in our relations in the 
West. 

6. The Ambassador knew that limitation in the air also made a 
great appeal to His Majesty’s Government and to the British people. 
I would not conceal from the Ambassador the fact that I should like 
to make an attempt to secure such limitation also, but I had noted 
the difficulties which Herr Hitler had anticipated in this matter — 
difficulties which I understood did not apply equally to the question 
of the Air Pact. The Ambassador agreed with the distinction which 
I drew in the Chancellor’s objections. 

7. I then told the Ambassador that I would fike him to bring to 
Herr Hitler’s notice the earnest desire of His Majesty’s Government 
to open at least with Germany and Prance and Belgium, and with 
Italy also if possible, discussions on the Air Pact through the diplo- 
matic channel, it being understood that one of the matters for 
discussion would be bilateral arrangements between the parties to 
the conversations. The Ambassador remarked that I woxild recall 
that it was these bilateral arrangements that had always constituted 
the first difficulty in the way of progress. Herr Hitler had not been, 
and was not, opposed to a pact as such, but these bilaiteral agree- 
ments which the French were anxious should be directed against 
Germany were an imwelcome complication. I replied that we must 
see whether this difficulty could not be overcome. I saw no reason 
why the contents of these bilateral arrangements, the conclusion of 
which we knew would be a source of great satisfaction to French 
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opinion, should not be discussed like the Pact itself between aU five 
parties to the discussions. Nor did I see why any of the contents of 
these bifeteral arrangements should be secret. On the contrary, I 
thought that they should be published as annexes to the Pact itself. 
The Ambassador already knew that His Majesty’s Government would 
not consent to the conclusion of any of these bilateral arrangements 
in such a form as would upset the balance of Locarno or would render 
impossible the conclusion of a similar agreement between any one of 
a group of two Powers and a third Power. 

8. If the Chancellor were able to agree to this proposal there 
would be a number of principles on which it would probably be best 
that the five Powers should reach agreement through the diplomatic 
channel before there was any attempt to produce a common draft for 
the Pact. These general principles were as follows : 

(1) Which of the proposed signatories would give guarantees and 
which would receive them ? 

(2) What were the circumstances in which the guarantees could 
operate ? 

(3) What reference was possible in the Air Pact to the desirability 
of the prohibition of indiscriminate bombing ? 

(4) Would the guarantees apply to territory only or to fleets and 
merchant shipping on the high seas ? 

(6) What would be the exact nature and contents of the bilateral 
arrangements, which woxild, no doubt, have to be annexed to 
the Pact itself? 

9. I said that I would be very glad if the Ambassador would put 
this proposal before the German Chancellor. I did not feel that it 
was reaUy impossible to negotiate such a pact even while the situation 
was complicated by the Italo-Abyssinian War. The Ambassador 
would recall that he had raised this difficiilty at the last meeting. 
I fully admitted that it might complicate the task of reaching agree- 
ment upon air limitation, but that point would become clearer as 
the discussions proceeded. I added that I hoped that in his reply 
the Chancellor would not hesitate to raise any point on which he 
was not clear, and which seemed to him important in connexion with 
the Air Pack I knew that the Ambassador would appreciate that I 
was speaking to him thus frankly because His Majesty’s Government 
were genuinely anxious to convert into practical results the senti- 
ments so often expressed in speeches. 

10. Finally, I gave the Ambassador some accoxmt in general 
terms of recent happenings at Geneva. The Ambassador remarked 
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that he had seen what he supposed were extremely accurate accounts 
in The Times already, but that, in so far as my message in respect 
of the Air Pact and air limitation was concerned, he would ‘certainly 
transmit what I had to say to his Government, and he repeated that 
there was no opposition in principle on the Chancellor’s part to an 
Air Pact. 

11. As he left the Ambassador remarked that he had received 
warning from Berlin that a special messenger was on his way to 
London with an important declaration for me from the Chancellor. 
He therefore asked for an interview in order to deliver to me that 
message on March 7. 

I am, &c. 

Anthony Eden. 

(ii) Extract from Despatch from the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, to the British Ambassador at Berlin, 

March 26, 1936.^ 

. . . IV. Negotiations for an Air Pact and Air Limitation, February 
1935 to March 1936. 

12. The first proposal for an Air Pact was made at the Anglo- 
French meeting in London on February 3, 1935. The Declaration^ 
agreed at that meeting was communicated to the German Govern- 
ment; and on February 14 they proposed that British Ministers 
should visit Berlin to discuss particularly the Air Pact.® His Majesty’s 
Government pointed out that any such discussion must review all 
the matters mentioned in the London Declaration. On this under- 
standing the visit of British Ministers to Berlin took place on 
March 25 and 26, 1935 ; and Herr Hitler expressed the willingness, 
and, indeed, eagerness, of Germany to conclude an Air Pact at once 
without burdening the proposal with difficult and complicated condi- 
tions such as limitation of air forces and the other parts of the 
London Declaration. In the Chancellor’s view there ought to be first 
an Air Pact and the fixation of parity in the air between the signa- 
tories to the pact. Sir John Simon reminded him that His Majesty’s 
Government thought of the Air Pact not as being an agreement 
that could be reached quite apart from other agreements, but as 
forming a portion of that more general settlement which was the 
object of the Anglo-French Declaration. In the Berlin conversations 

' Britisli Blue Book, Cmd. 5143, No. 69. For first §§ of the Despatch 
(Eastern and Franco-Soviet Pacts) see Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 274. 

^ See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 25. ® Ibid., p. 36. 
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Herr Hitler also stated that his object was parity with the French 
air force in France and North Africa provided that developments 
in Russih. did not necessitate a raising of this figure. 

13. At Stresa the British, French, and Italian Governments 
‘agreed to continue actively the study of the Air Pact . . . and of any 
bilateral agreements which might accompany it’. The question of 
the Air Pact was taken up with the German Government once more 
on May 10, when Sir John Simon told the German Ambassador that 
he would be glad to learn more definitely the views of the German 
Government. Herr von Hoesch, in reply, communicated to the 
Foreign Office on May 29, 1935, a German draft of the Air Pact. The 
German Government said that this draft might be communicated to 
the other Locarno Powers ; and subsequently, on July 9, Herr von 
Hoesch suggested that there should be circulated in one document 
to all five Powers the German and British and French drafts which 
he imderstood existed. On July 23 the German Embassy was 
informed orally that it was thought that it would only complicate 
the situation to circulate drafts at that stage. It would be better 
to agree first on general principles and then try to secure a common 
draft. Such preliminary drafts as had been prepared were therefore 
never circulated or discussed, and it is felt that no useful purpose 
would be served by making them public now. 

14. The months of June and July 1935 were spent in an attempt 
to secure the consent of the French Government to the opening of 
diplomatic negotiations between the five Powers, the purpose of 
which would be to agree upon the general principles on which an Air 
Pact should be based. Once that agreement had been reached, the 
jurists could meet and prepare a common draft. On July 29, 1935, 
the French Government agreed to the opening of these discussions, 
on the understanding that His Majesty’s Government would secure 
the agreement of the German Government to the principle of the 
accompaniment of the Air Pact by such arrangements between any 
two parties as those two parties might judge necessary to render it 
effective ; and provided that the question of the final conclusion of 
the Air Pact and of an air hmitation agreement, independently of 
the other matters mentioned in the London Declaration, would be 
reserved. • 

15. Sir S. Hoare saw the German Ambassador on August 1 and 
explained to him the French Government’s position. He told him 
that His Majesty’s Government wotdd not contemplate bilateral 
arrangements save upon the imderstanding that they were based 
upon the spirit and principle of Locarno, and that they would not 
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allow such arrangements to interfere with the Locarno equihbrium 
or to be used to the disadvantage of the Locarno Powers. Subse- 
quently, on December 13, the nature of the arrangemfots was 
explained again to the Chancellor himself and Baron von Neurath by 
your Excellency. 

16. On August 23, 1935, the Foreign Office asked the German 
Embassy when the German Government’s reply might be expected 
to Sir S. Hoare’s communication of August 1. No reply could ever 
be obtained to this inquiry. On November 21 the French Ambassador 
in Berhn saw Herr Hitler and emphasized the importance which the 
French Government attached to the continuance of the negotiations 
for the Air Pact. He was told that progress was impossible during 
the continuance of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. On December 13 
your Excellency urged the Chancellor to continue the negotiations 
for the Air Pact. The Chancellor referred to the difficulties created 
by the Franco-Russian Treaty; and when in January Baron von 
Neurath admitted that that Treaty did not affect the Air Pact itself, 
but only air limitation, he informed your Excellency that to the 
negotiation of the Air Pact the Italo-Abyssinian difficulty was the 
obstacle. My disappointment at the check to the Air Pact negotia- 
tions was expressed to the Chancellor by your Excellency, through 
Baron von Neurath, on January 14, 1936 ; and in interviews with 
the German Ambassador on February 27, and again on March 6, I 
pressed yet again for the resumption of negotiations. 

V. Attempts at Resumption of Negotiations with Germany, November 
1935 to March 1936. 

17. Herr Hitler’s speech of May 21, 1935,^ had contained references 
to the importance which he attached to good German relations with 
Great Britain and France. ‘The German Government’, he said, 
‘sincerely intend to do everything to bring about and maintain such 
relations with the British people and State as will for ever prevent 
a repetition of the only war which there has as yet been between the 
two nations.’ As regards France, he said: ‘We are prepared to do 
everything on our part to arrive at a true peace and a real friendship 
with the French nation.’ Herr von Ribbentrop, in the cpurse of the 
naval negotiations in the summer of 1935, had gone even farther, 
and stated that the corner-stone of the political conceptions of the 
German Chancellor was ‘that ultimately, only an adjustment of the 
vital interests of our two countries, and a common realistio attitude 


^ See Documents for 1936, vol. i, p. 159. 
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towards the great European problems can produce a solution of these 
problems, and in particular a Franco-German settlement which the 
German people desires and without which Europe will not come to 
rest’. 

18. When the question of the Franco-Soviet Pact was about to 
come up in the French Chambers, M. Laval informed the German 
Ambassador in Paris on November 15 that the French Government 
would welcome a decision by the German Government to resume 
conversations for collective security on the basis of the London 
Declaration of February 1935. 

19. Your Excellency had an interview with Herr Hitler on 
December 13. After explaining that His Majesty’s Government 
wotdd be glad to learn the Chancellor’s views on the possibility of fur- 
ther conversations respecting the London Declaration of February 3, 
and particularly the question of the Air Pact and air limitation, 
you pointed out the importance which the French Government 
attached to the accompaniment of the Air Pact by bilateral arrange- 
ments for its execution. You added that the arrangements which we 
contemplated would be based upon the spirit and principles of 
Locarno and would not interfere with the Locarno equilibrium. 
Herr Hitler expressed strong objection to the bilateral arrangements, 
though later, on January 17, you were informed by Baron von 
Neurath that bilateral pacts, if discussed at all, must be discussed 
by all five Powers. Herr Hitler further stated that no air limitation 
agreement which did not allow him to take into account Russia’s 
enormous strength in the air was possible. He made objection to 
the Franco-Soviet Treaty ; and though from a subsequent interview 
on January 14, 1936, between your Excellency and Baron von 
Neurath it was clear that the Chancellor did not object in principle 
to the conclusion of an Air Pact between the Locarno Powers, it 
became evident from subsequent interviews between your Excellency 
and Baron von Neurath that the German Government considered 
the moment inopportune for the discussion of an Air Pact, owing 
to the strained relations between Italy and Great Britain. 

20. On January 8, 1936, a further approach was made to the 
German Government. I instructed you to let the Chancellor know 
‘that I shar6 the views which he has so often expressed regarding 
the importance of a close and confident rmderstanding and collabora- 
tion between Great Britain, France, and Germany, and that I hope 
that our two Governments will keep this objective closely in view 
notwithstanding the difficulties which Herr Hitler, to my regret, 
at present sees in the way of any immediate progress along the lines 
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which our two Governments discussed in the early part of last year’. 
Yom- Excellency made this communication through Baron von 
Neurath on January 14. 

21. On January 27 Baron von Nemath saw me in London, where 
he had come to attend the Royal Funeral. He stated on this occasion 
that the German Government fully intended to respect the Treaty 
of Locarno. All that they asked was that others should observe it in 
the spirit as well as the letter. The opportunity was taken by me to 
tell Baron von Neurath that I still hoped that an Air Pact and an 
agreement for air limitation might be negotiated. 

22. On February 19 Lord Cranborne asked the German Charge 
d’ Affaires to come to the Foreign Of&ce, and emphasized to him my 
view that close collaboration between the three Western Powers was 
essential to European peace. So far as His Majesty’s Government 
were concerned, it had been made abundantly clear on many occa- 
sions that the Franco-Soviet Pact did not affect Great Britain in 
any way, and that it did not affect the Treaty of Locarno. To this 
Treaty His Majesty’s Government still fuUy subscribed. Lord Cran- 
bome assured the German Charge d’ Affaires that I was most anxious 
in every way to collaborate both with the French and the German 
Governments for the preservation of general peace. He gave to 
Prince Bismarck in this connexion an extract from the message sent 
through your Excellency to Herr Hitler on January 8, already quoted 
in paragraph 20. Prince Bismarck said that he thought it would be 
important that this statement should be reaifirmed and he would 
communicate it to his Government. 

23. On February 27 I saw the German Ambassador, wjio referred 
to Prince Bismarck’s interview with Lord Cranborne on February 19. 
The Ambassador asked me whether I saw any prospect of making 
any progress in the improvement of relations between the Western 
European Powers. I replied that I was particularly anxious to make 
progress with an Air Pact and air limitation, and had said so more 
than once. It remained to be considered whether there was any 
means of doing this in present conditions. The Ambassador, in reply, 
pointed out the comphcation created by the Italo-Abyssinian War. 
How could Italy enter an air limitation agreement at this moment ? 
I replied that these were just the problems which we had to consider. 
It would not be satisfactory if we merely registered the difficulties 
and made no attempt to overcome them. I should be seeing M. 
Flandin in Geneva next week, and no doubt the relations of the 
Western European Powers would form one of the subjects of con- 
versation between us. I would take an early opportunity of giving 
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the Ambassador an account of what had passed between us when I 
returned to London. 

24. On'*rebruary 28 the Paris-Midi published an interview given 
to M. Bertrand de Jouvenel by the German Chancellor.’^ In this 
interview Herr Hitler emphasized the importance which he attached 
to Franco-German reconciliation, whilst drawing attention to the 
manner in which the ratification of the Franco-Soviet Treaty was 
likely to complicate the situation. He stated that the people of 
France would do well to reflect seriously on his efforts to secure an 
understanding. No German leader had ever made such overtures. 

25. On March 2 the French Ambassador in Berlin saw Herr Hitler 
and inquired whether the interview which he had given to the Paris- 
Midi implied that he had deflnite proposals to make to the French 
Government. If so, the latter would be very glad to know what they 
were and would carefully consider them. The Chancellor is under- 
stood to have asked for time in which to consider the French Ambas- 
sador’s observations. 

26. On March 6 I myself again sent for the German Ambassador 
in London, and the important conversation took place which is 
summarized in my despatch to your Excellency of March 6. As will 
be seen, 1 emphasized to the Ambassador the importance which I 
attached to an improvement in the relations of the three great 
Western Powers. It was as a concrete means of improving these 
relations that I proposed to him the immediate opening of serious 
discussions on the question of the Air Pact. 

27. On the following day the German Ambassador called at the 
Foreign Office and informed me of the German Government’s decision 
to denounce the Treaty of Locarno and to reoccupy the demilitarized 
zone. 

I am, &c. 

Anthony Eden. 

2. Ratification of the Franco-Soviet Pact 

(i) Extracts from Speech by M. Herriot, Minister without Portfolio, 
February 20, 1936.^ 

. . . Les So'^ets sont venus a Geneve en septembre 1934. Personne 
n’en doute : cet evenement a marque un changement dans leur politi- 
que, qui, jusque la, avait ete une politique purement revolutionnaire, 

' See below, p. 20. 

“ In the Chambre des Deputes. Journal Officiel, Chambre des Deputes, 
February 21, 1936, pp. 495-9. 
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une politique, pour ainsi dire, de declaration de guerre a tout I’ordre 
europeen. Nous le savons bien. Personne, sur ce point, ne pent nous 
apporter de revelation bien saisissante. Cela a ete en meme temps, 
je le rappeUerai tout a I’beure et je vous prie d’y reflechir, une muta- 
tion, dont je n’ai pas a chercher trop longuement les raisons, dans 
leurs dispositions qui, jusque la favorables a I’AUemagne, sont 
devenues, a partir de ce moment, favorables a la France. 

Je sais bien qu’ds ne sont pas venus a Geneve sans faire des objec- 
tions. M. Paul-Boncour le sait bien, lui qui a travaille a vaincre tant 
de difficultes. M. Barthou, lui aussi, I’avait bien su. Je I’ai bien su 
moi-meme. 

Done, les Soviets se laissent convaincre. Us viennent a Geneve en 
septembre 1934. Autant Thonnetete oblige a se montrer reserve sur 
certains sujets, autant je crois pouvoir dire, sans contestation pos- 
sible, que, depuis que les Soviets sont a Gieneve, leur attitude a ete 
exemplaire. ... 

Ainsi, depuis septembre 1934 — personne ne peut le contester — la 
France a trouve constamment la Russie a cote d’eUe a Geneve. EUe 
I’a rencontree dans les incidents particuliers. EUe a constate son 
accord avec eUe sur la doctrine generale. Et le pacte qui nous est 
aujourd’hui propos4 est la suite natureUe de cette coUaboration qui 
s’est instituee a Geneve. 

Messieurs, ce traite est done, de toute evidence, en accord avec le 
pacte de la Societe des nations. 

On s’est demande, au cours du debat, s’il est en accord avec le 
pacte de Locarno. 

Je crois que la question n’a pas besoin d’etre longuement d^battue : 
que le traite soit en accord avec le pacte de Locarno, en droit, I’article 
2 du protocole le prouve surabondamment, puisque la France, en 
signant ce traite, declare qu’eUe ne veut manquer a aucim des engage- 
ments conventionnels qu’eUe a souscrits deja. . . . 

Non seulement le pacte franco-sovietique couvre Locarno en droit, 
mais il I’a couvert en fait. 

II faut qu’on sache que la France ne s’est pas bom6e a inscrire dans 
le protocole I’article 2. Depuis le 2 mai 1935, ou le pacte a ete signe 
par M. Pierre Laval, il y a eu une serie d’echanges de vues entre les 
chanceUeries. 

n appartiendra a M. le ministre des affaires etrangeres, quand il 
interviendra a cette tribune, d’extraire de ces notes ce qu’il lui con- 
viendra de presenter a la Chambre. 

Mais, je puis dire que, le 25 mai 1935, vingt-trois jours apres la 
signature du pacte, il y a eu une note de I’AUemagne qui, tout en 
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reconnaissant que le pacte de Locarno n’etait pas touche par le 
nouveau projet de traite franco-sovietique, a fait tout natureUeinent 
quelques feserves. La Grande-Bretagne a ete consultee. Les Soviets 
ont ete renseignes. L’ltalie a ete abordee. 

II y a eu des notes qui sont du 14 juin, pour ITtalie, 17 juin pour les 
Soviets, 18 juin 1935 pour la Grande-Bretagne. 

Je dois dire d’abord que, dans la note aUemande, une phrase est 
a retenir, car eUe a une grande importance bistorique. L’AHemagne 
declare qu’elle n’attaquera pas la Russie. C’est une affirmation dont, 
a mon avis, il faut prendre acte. 

Les notes italienne et britannique etabbssent un accord complet 
avec le gouvernement fran^ais sur la conformite du pacte franco- 
sovietique avec les accords de Locarno. La reponse fran 9 aise a 
I’AUemagne, en date du 25 juin, tient compte de ees negociations. 

Je crois qu’on peut resumer la discussion, sur ce point, en disant; 
ce qui est notre grande sauvegarde, c’est que, le traite franco-sovieti- 
que etant conforme au pacte de la Societe des nations, en accord avec 
celui de Locarno, il est bien entendu que la France garde, a tout 
moment et surtout au dernier moment, sa souverainete, sa bberte 
d’interpretation des faits. 

Voici, maintenant, messieurs, une partie de la discussion sur la- 
queUe j’appelle toute votre attention, car eUe contient, selon moi, 
Targument le plus decisif. Vous allez en juger. 

J’ai entendu certains orateurs raisonner ici de ce traite franco- 
sovietique, comme si vraiment nous pouvions nous enfermer dans 
ime sorte d’egoisme sacre entre nos frontieres, comme si nous pouvions 
nous desinteresser de I’Est et du Sud-Est de I’Europe, comme si nous 
pouvions dire; ‘Advienne que pourra! Nous veillerons de notre 
mieux ; mais nous nous cantonnerons sur notre territoire, a I’abri de 
nos fortifications.’ 

Si Ton fait ce raisonnement, quelle erreur et queUe impru- 
dence ! . . . 

Nous avons un traite avec les Roumains; il est du 19 juin 1926. 
Nous avons un traite avec les Yougoslaves; il est du 11 novembre 
1927. Ce sont, me direz-vous, des traites de consultation. C’est vrai. 
Hs nous obbgent, en cas d’agression non provoquee, a nous concerter 
sans delai avec ces pays sim notre action respective. Mais, quel est 
'^celui qui soutiendra que la France puisse se desinteresser d’une 
agression centre la Yougoslavie ou centre la Roumanie ? 

n y a plus. Quand on parle des accords de Locarno, on oublie 
souvent . . . que, dans les accords de Locarno, il y a inclus un traite 
entre la France et la Pologne. 


c 
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Voici ce qu’il dit, sous la date du 16 octobre 1925 : 

‘Dans le cas ou le conseil de la Societe des nations, statuant sur 
une question portee devant lui, conformement a des engagements, 
n’aurait pu reussir a faire accepter son rapport par tons ses mem- 
bres autres que les representants des parties au differend et ou la 
Pologne ou la France se verrait attaquer sans I’avoir provoque, la 
France ou, reciproquement, la Pologne, agissant par application de 
Particle 15, paragraphe 7, du pacte de la Societe des nations, lui 
preterait immediatement aide et assistance.’ 

J’appeUe plus precisement encore votre attention sur le traite, 
exactement de meme forme, passe par la France, le 16 octobre 1925, 
avec la Tchecoslovaquie. Dans les cas qui viennent d’etre definis, la 
France s’est engagee a preter immediatement a cette nation aide et 
assistance. 

Ces engagements, celui du pacte franco-polonais comme celui du 
pacte franco-tcheque, nous lient des maintenant. 

Or, que fait la Tchecoslovaquie ? Je ne parle pas de la Pologne, a 
dessein: je ne voudrais rien dire dans ce debat, alors qu’on sait que 
la Pologne n’a pas adhere au projet de pacte de I’Est, qui put etre 
desagreable a nos amis polonais. Je voudrais ne rien dire qui ne soit 
dans le sens general de la conciliation. Mais je prends I’exemple des 
Tcheques. 

Les Tcheques ont signe — M. Torres nous en a rappel6 la date dans 
son rapport: 16 mai 1935 — im traite avec I’Union sovietique, traite 
qui d’afileurs ne devient definitif que s’il y a un accord des Soviets et 
de la France. 

Par consequent — et c’est I’argument le plus fort de tous, car il me 
parait ne laisser que bien peu de place a I’interpretation — des mainte- 
nant, en vertu de sa pofitique du lendemain de la paix, par laquelle 
la France a voulu se porter garante de la securite des nations, petites 
ou grandes, nees de son sacrifice, notre pays a de tres lourdes responsa- 
bUites. 

Pour assumer ces responsabilites sans trop de danger, je crois 
utile d’avoir I’appui, I’appm defensif, vous m’entendez bien, de la 
Russie sovietique. . . . 

Si vous trouvez un moyen d’assurer le respect des engagements de 
la France touchant la seciuite des fitats que je viens de dire, Petite- 
Entente, Pologne, dites-le, expliquez-le a cette tribune. Mais, puisque 
ces engagements sont piis, je ne vois pas comment on pourrait nicr 
qu’un accord avec la Russie sovietique, a la condition d’etre purement 
defensif, apporte a la France un soulagement. ... 

Je crois que ce rapprochement de la Russie sovietique et de la 
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France marque une importante contribution a I’organisation de la 
paix. Si j’avais trouve, dans le projet qui nous est soumis, quoi que 
ce fut d’agressif, je ne le voterais pas, parce que, avant tout, je suis 
un pacifiste. Mais comme, en depit d’une analyse approfondie, je n’y 
ai rien trouve qui ne fut pas strictement defensif et comme je crois 
qu’il est du droit et du devoir de tous les peuples de se defendre, je le 
voterai. 

Je demande que Ton vote un traite qui ne lese persoime, qui ne 
menace personne, qui s’est inserit dans le cadre de la Societe des 
nations, qui s’accorde avec Locarno, qui nous soulage dans des en- 
gagements deja pris et qui, en favorisant le rapprochement de deux 
grands peuples, marque une etape nouvelle dans I’organisation de 
la securite collective, c’est-a-dire de la paix. 

(ii) Communique issued by the German Government, February 21, 1936?- 

In yesterday’s debate in the French Chamber on the Franco- 
Soviet Pact of Alliance, M. Herriot stated that in its Note of May 25, 
1935, that is to say, twenty- three days after the signature of the 
Pact, the German Government had recognized, although with certain 
reservations, that the Treaty of Locarno was not affected by the new 
pact of alliance. 

We are informed by the competent authorities that this assertion 
is in direct conflict with the facts. 

The German Government’s Memorandum of May 25, which was 
communicated to the Powers signatory to the Treaty of Locarno, 
discusses exhaustively the question whether the obligations which 
France rmdertakes by the new Pact with the Soviet Union come 
within the limits laid down by the Treaty of Locarno and reaches 
the clear conclusion that, in the view of the German Government, 
this is not the case. 

Of primary importance in reaching this decision is, as the German 
Memorandum points out, the provision of the protocol to the Francor 
Soviet Treaty of Alliance, under which the two partners, while 
imdertaking to apply to the Council of the League before proceeding 
to any such action such as they could base upon the well-known 
Article 16 of the Covenant of the League, have, none the less, to carry 
out the obhgaition of assistance agreed upon between them if for some 
reason or other the Council fails to give a recommendation in this 
sense or is imable to reach a unanimous decision. 

France thus claims freedom in the case of a conflict between Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union to proceed militarily against Germany 
^ British White Paper, Cmd. 6143. 
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on the basis of Article 16 of the Covenant even though she is imable 
to base her action on a recommendation or on some other decision of 
the Council of the League, but rather decides unilaterally for herself 
the question of the aggressor. 

Furthermore, the terms of the Franco-Soviet Protocol are in 
conflict with the provisions of the Covenant, according to which 
Article 16 can be applied to a non-member State hke Germany only 
after a special preliminary procedure before the Council of the 
League. 

The German Memorandum of May 25 emphasizes that any military 
action which is started under such circumstances would be, in the 
view of the German Government, outside the scope of Article 16 of 
the Covenant, and therefore would constitute a flagrant violation 
of the Treaty of Locarno. 

Still clearer than the legal violation of the Locarno Treaty by 
the new Pact, which is alone discussed in the German Memorandum, 
is the incompatibility of the two treaties from the general political 
point of view which has from the begi nnin g been emphasized by the 
German Government. 

It is weU known to the other Powers signatory to the Treaty of 
Locarno that the German Government maintained this point of view 
in the discussion which arose of its Memorandum and maintains it 
stfll to-day. 

Under these circumstances the statements of M. Herriot referred 
to above can only be explained on the assumption that he is not 
correctly informed of the contents of the German Memorandum and 
of the point of view adopted by the German Government in the 
discussions which followed it. 

(iii) Statement by Herr Hitler, February 21, 1936.^ 

Paris, February 28. The Paris-Midi publishes to-day an interview 
granted to the celebrated French writer, Bertrand de Jouvenel, by 
the Fiihrer and Chancellor some days ago, and therefore before the 
ratiflcation of the Franco-Soviet Assistance Pact by the French 
Chamber took place. In this interview the Fiihrer and Chancellor 
stated: ‘I know what you think. You are thinking. Hitler makes 
declarations of peace to us, but is he really being sincere ? Would 
it not be better, however, instead of trying to solve psychological 
puzzles to apply the celebrated French logic? Would it not be 

1 In an interview granted to M. Bertrand de Jouvenel. Issued bv The 
Deutsches Nachrichten Biiro, February 29, 1936, translated by Dr. P J Berber 
in Locarno: a Collection of Documents, 1936, p. 181. 
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disastrous for the two countries to meet again on the field of battle ? 
Is it not mere logic that I should strive to attain what is most 
advantageous for my country ? And is not peace the most advan- 
tageous thing for my country ? ’ 

In the course of further discussion with M. Bertrand de Jouvenel, 
the Fiihrer proceeded to discuss what he described as the ‘enigma’ 
by which he had become the Fuhrer of the German people. As a 
solution of this enigma, he indicated, inter alia, the fact that he had 
simplified the apparently extremely comphcated problems which the 
professional politicians could not solve. In this connexion he cited the 
problem of class war also. Precisely as he had proved to the German 
people by an appeal to reason that class war was an absurdity, he 
was now directing an appeal to reason in the international sphere. 

The Fuhrer s8A.d: ‘1 wish to prove to my people that the idea of 
hereditary enmity between France and Germany is an absurdity. 
The German people has understood this. I have been successful in a 
far more difficult task of reconciliation, the reconciliation of Germany 
and Poland.’ 

After the Fuhrer had said this, M. de Jouvenel came to the topic 
of the repeated protestations of peace by the Fuhrer, and said: ‘We 
Frenchmen certainly read your declarations of peace with great 
pleasure, but we are nevertheless disturbed on account of other, less 
encouraging things. For instance, you have said very bad things 
about France in your book Mein Kampf. Now, this book is regarded 
throughout Germany as a kind of political Bible. It is sold without 
the successive editions being in any way subjected to revision as 
regards the passages dealing with France.’ 

The Fiihrer replied: ‘When I wrote this book, I was in prison. 
It was the time when the French troops were occupying the Ruhr. 
It was at the moment of greatest tension between our two countries. 
... Yes, we were enemies, and I stood for my country, as is fitting, 
against yours ; just as I stood for my country for four and a half 
years in the trenches. I should despise myself if I were not first of 
aU a German in the moment of a conflict. But to-day there is no 
longer any cause for a conflict. You want me to correct my book, 
like a man of letters bringing out a new and revised edition of his 
works. But I am not a man of letters. I am a politician. I undertake 
my corrections in my foreign policy, which aims at an understanding 
with France. If I succeed in bringing about the Franco-German 
rapprochement, that will be a correction which will be worthy to 
be made. I enter my correction in the great book of history ! ’ 

In the further course of the conversation, M. de Jouvenel asked 
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what was Grermany’s attitude towards the Franco-Soviet Assistance 
Pact, which would undoubtedly be a big strain on the chances of the 
Franco-Grerman understanding. 

The Fiihrer rephed: ‘My own personal efforts towards such an 
understanding wDl always continue. Nevertheless, in actual fact, 
this worse than deplorable fact would create a new situation. Do 
you realize in France what you are doing ? You are allowing your- 
selves to be caught in the diplomatic toils of a Power whose only aim 
is to stir up the great Em-opean peoples into a disorder from which it 
alone wUl benefit. It should never be forgotten that Soviet Russia 
is a political factor which has at its disposal an explosive revolutionary 
idea and gigantic armaments. As a Glerman, it is my duty to take 
account of such a situation. Bolshevism has no prospect of infecting 
us, but there are other great nations which are less immune to the 
bacillus of Bolshevism than we.’ 

The Fiihrer then came back once more to the question of the 
Franco-Glerman relations, declaring that he was speaking for the 
whole German people when he said, addressing himself to Prance, 
that France herself, if she only wished, could put an end for ever to 
that ‘German peril’, because the German people had the fullest 
confidence in its Leader, and this Leader desired the friendship of 
France. 

(iv) Extracts from Speech by M. Flandin, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 

February 25, 1936 f 

Messieurs, le maintien de la paix par I’organisation de la s6curite 
collective, tel est le but que se sont assigne les Etats en souscrivant 
au pacte de la Societe des nations. Nul pays n’est reste plus fidMe a 
cet engagement que la Prance, dont tout I’effort pohtique, depuis 
1920, n’a jamais cesse de s’employer a faire de Taction collective ime 
realite vivante au service de la paix et dont tons les gouvernements 
successifs, sans aucime exception, ont toujours trouve, pour atteindre 
ce but, Tappui unanime de Topinion et du Parlement. 

C’est en effet, je veux le rappeler, principalement & des initiatives 
fran 9 aises que revient aussi bien le merite du projet de trait6 d’assis- 
tance mutueUe de 1923 que celui du protocole de 1924. Malheureuse- 
ment, ces actes, qui s’inspiraient du meme principe d’flniversalit6 que 
le pacte de la Societe des nations, ont ete abandonnes. Le systeme 
des engagements generaux, ilhmites dans leur champ d’apphcation, a 
rencontre une opposition si forte qu’il a faUu rechercher dans un 

^ In the Chambre des Deputes. Journal Officiel, Chambre des Diputis, 
February 26, 1936, pp. 578-83. 
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cadre geographiquement plus modeste un renforcement des garanties 
de la paix et c’est alors qu’on s’orienta vers des solutions regionales. 

Ce fut Locarno, a la fois traite d’assistance mutueUe et traite de 
garantie. Ce devait etre, plus tard, le projet d’union europeenne, 
presente a Geneve par M. Aristide Briand. 

Mais, dans I’esprit de ses initiateurs, Locarno ne devait etre qu’rm 
point de depart et c’est, en effet, au lendemain de Locarno, je veux le 
rappeler a la Chambre, que TAssemblee de la Societd des nations, ou, 
desormais et jusqu’en 1933, siegera I’Allemagne, recommande avec 
insistance, pour raffermissement de la securite collective, la conclu- 
sion d’accords regionaux. 

En 1927, 1’Assemblee precise le but a atteindre: 

‘n faut, dit la resolution, que chaque fitat, assure de n’avoir pas 
a pourvoir seul au soin de sa securite par le moyen de ses armements 
particuliers, puisse la faire reposer egalement sur Taction collective 
organisee par la Societe des nations.’ 

Et, definissant les moyens en meme temps que les principes, eUe 
pr6conise ‘les ententes qu’d serait loisible aux ^tats membres de la 
Soci6te des nations, sans prejudice des obligations du pacte, de con- 
clure entre eux, a Teffet de proportionner leurs engagements a la 
solidarity geographique ou autre plus ou moins grande qui les Merait 
a d’autres fitats’. 

En 1928, TAssemblee precise de nouveau que ‘la conclusion entre 
les fitats appartenant a la meme region de traites de non-agression 
et d’assistance mutuelle constitue un des moyens les plus pratiques 
qui puissent actueUement etre recommandes aux ^tats qui recher- 
chent des garanties plus efficaces de securite 
Messieurs, c’est en conformity meme avec cette pobtique que le 
gouvernement franyais et le gouvemement sovietique ont conclu, 
des novembre 1932, un pacte de non-agression. 

Puis, le gouvernement sovietique signe, en juiUet 1933, vous ne 
Tavez pas oubUe, avec ses voisins occidentaux et avec la Petite 
Entente, un pacte qui avait pour objet de definir Tagresseur.^ 

La meme annye, mais a Tautomne, le gouvernement de Moscou 
donne of&cieusement au quai d’Orsay Tindication qu’on y serait dis- 
posy a s’associer a une politique de consobdation de la paix en Europe 
et conclure eventueUement rm accord d’assistance mutueUe avec la 
Prance. De la va naitre le traity qui est soumis a vos dybbyrations. 

Mais tant de commentaires, au cours dequatre syances dyja — ceUe- 
ci, n’est-b. pas vrai, est la cinquieme — Tout accompagny, pour ne 
parler meme que de vos dybberations, qu’b me semble necessaire de 
' See Documents for 1933, p. 230. 
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preciser en detail les origines et rhistoire des negociations diplomati- 
ques qui devaient conduire a la signature du pacte franco-sovietique. 

Done, je viens de le rappeler, a I’automne 1933, proposition sovieti- 
que ofBcieuse. Elie rentre dans le cadre de I’organisation de cette 
sbcuiite collective que nous avons toujours rechercliee a Geneve et 
par Geneve. U est done normal que, du cote fran9ais, on soit pret a 
accueilltr la collaboration sovietique en vue de mener a bien I’oeuvre 
de la consolidation de la paix. 

Mais il ne pouvait s’agir, dans notre pensee, de conclure un accord 
pur et simple d’assistance mutuelle generale qui, sur le plan politique, 
aurait engage la France meme en Extreme-Orient au dela de ses 
moyens et, sur le plan juridique, aurait risque de se montrer incom- 
patible avec le jeu des clauses du pacte rhenan de Locarno. 

Nous desirions, d’ailleurs, farce beneficier les pays de I’Europe 
orientale, notamment la Pologne, des garanties de securite que le 
nouvel instrument diplomatique serait susceptible de foumir. 

Les conversations franco-sovietiques qui se sont poursuivies a 
Paris des le debut de 1934 et qui ont abouti aux entretiens entre M. 
Barthou et M. Litvinov, a Geneve, en mai 1934, ont eu pour objet de 
preciser les conditions et la port^ des conventions qui pourraient 
etre conclues entre la France et FUnion des republiques sovietiques. 
Ces conditions etaient les suivantes: 

1° L’assistance ne jouera que pour les territoires europeens; 

2 ° L’accord franco-sovietique constituera I’un des elements d’une 
serie de conventions de meme nature devant lier les uns aux 
autres les divers pays de I’Est europeen, ainsi que I’Allemagne ; 

3° Les conventions ne pourront se situer que dans le cadre de la 
Societe des nations. 

C’est ainsi que I’entree de I’Union des republiques sovietiques dans 
Torganisme de Geneve constituait la donnee primordiale et necessaire 
du systeme de garanties envisage. 

M. Litvinov ayant donne a M. Barthou son assentiment sur ces 
bases de negociations, un premier schema^ est alors etabh, qui prevoit 
essentieUement ; d’abord, un traite d’assistance regionale comportant 
I’engagement reciproque de non-agression et d’assistance mutuelle 
centre le contractant agresseur. Les signataires prevus etaient 
I’AUemagne, les pays baltes, la Pologne, la Tchecoslovaquie et I’Union 
des republiques sovietiques. 

Ensuite, un traite franco-sovietique, par lequel la France s’engage, 
dans les limites des accords de Locarno ainsi que des articles 15 et 16 
du pacte de la Societe des nations, a preter assistance a la Russie, si 
* See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 262. 
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elle etait victime d’un manquement au traite regional. La Russie, 
comme contre-partie, s’engageait a preter assistance a la France dans 
le cadre des accords de Locarno, des engagements d’assistance corre- 
spondants devant etre pris par les deux contractants a I’egard de 
I’AUemagne. 

Enfin, un acte general, soulignant la portee pacifique de ces traites 
et leur compatibiUte absolue avec les obbgations du pacte de la 
Societe des nations. 

Accepte par M. Litvinov au debut de juin 1934 et soumis aussitot 
aux puissances interessees, ce plan rencontrait, de leur part, un accued 
assez different. 

La Tchecoslovaquie et, apres eUe, toute la Petite Entente donnait 
sa pleine approbation. 

L’Angleterre, rassuree, au cours de la suite du voyage de M. 
Bartbou a Londres — jufflet 1934 — surla possibilitepourrAllemagne 
d’obtenir, si eUe le desirait, des garanties identiques a ceUes previies 
pour la France et I’U.R.S.S., nous donnait son accord et s’engageait 
meme a appuyer, avec I’ltalie, notre projet a Berlin et a Varsovie.^ 

Quant aux Etats baltes, si leur situation particuliere ne leur per- 
mettait pas de donner une adhesion definitive avant que les autres 
fitats interesses aient pris position, ils devaient marquer a plusieurs 
reprises et notamment le 9 mars 1935, par une demarche officielle, 
I’int^r^t port4 par leurs gouvernements respectifs k la realisation d’un 
pacte regional d’assistance mutuelle. 

L’AUemagne adoptait par contre une position negative. Nous 
etions encore, je me permets de vous rappeler cette date, en 1934. 
L’objection essentielle, formulee par une note du 3 septembre 1934, 
portait sur le systeme meme du pacte, considere par I’Allemagne 
comme contenant un danger du fait d’une assistance devant jouer 
automatiquement dans des circonstances difficiles a prevoir. Le 
gouvemement du Reich marquait en outre sa preference pour le 
systeme des accords bilateraux.^ 

D ’autre part, I’attitude de la Pologne, pour etre moins formeUe- 
ment negative, etait dilatoire. Outre certaines objections de detail: 
participation de la Tchecoslovaquie et de la Lithuanie au pacte, con- 
cordance du pacte avec des accords anterieurement conclus par 
Varsovie, M. Beck indiquait qu’il ne pourrait, pour des raisons 
d’equilibre politique, donner une reponse definitive tant que I’adhe- 
sion de I’AUemagne ne serait pas assuree. 

La tache essentielle de la diplomatie fran 9 aise consistera done, 

^ See Documents for 1934, p. 175. 

^ See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 253. 
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a partir de juiUet 1934, a foumir toutes les explications, toutes les 
precisions susceptibles de vaincre les apprehensions de Berlin et de 
Varsovie. Puis, dans les prenaiers mois de 1935, soucieuse de faire 
disparaitre les repugnances marquees dans ces deux capitales a I’egard 
de robhgation d’assistance mutuelle, elle a meme envisage de modi- 
fier le plan primitif et de limiter I’engagement des signataires du 
traite regional a la non-agression, a la non-assistance a Tagresseur et 
a la consultation. Un article nouveau aurait seulement precise que 
chacun des contractants am-ait la faculte de s’ engager a preter son 
assistance aux autres contractants. 

Pendant toute cette periode, les efforts de la Prance ont beneficie 
de I’approbation et de I’appui du Foreign Office. II me suffit de rap- 
peler a ce sujet la declaration franco-britaimique du 3 fevrier 1935^ et 
en meme temps, d’afileurs, notre collaboration dans cet effort de con- 
ciliation rencontrait un appui de la part du gouvemement de Moscou. 

Notre collaboration avec Moscou etait meme a ce point intime dans 
cette recherche qu’eUe avait conduit M. Laval et M. Litvinov a signer, 
le 5 decembre 1934,^ a Geneve, un protocole affirmant: 

1° Que les gouvemements fran9ais et sovietique ne se preteraient 
pas a la conclusion d ’accords susceptibles de compromettre la 
preparation et la signatme d’un pacte regional de I’Est ; 

2 ° Que les deux gouvemements s’informeraient reciproquement 
de toute proposition susceptible d’avoir une telle port6e. 

Ces engagements etaient valables pour la duree de la n^gociation et 
meme de toute autre qui pourrait lui etre substituee. 

Us avaient ete communiques aux gouvemements interesses et 
avaient, en outre, recueilli I’adhesion notamment de M. Benes. 

Le 16 mars 1935, im evenement d’une portee considerable s’est 
produit en Europe; la promulgation par le gouvemement du Reich 
d’une loi instituant le service militaire obligatoire.® 

II ne vous echappera pas que cet evenement, d’une portee vraiment 
considerable sm le rapport des forces en Europe, rendait plus urgente 
I’organisation de la securite collective en Emope orientale. 

Par afileurs, et a peu pres a la meme epoque, les informations 
recuefilies par sir John Simon et M. Eden a Berlin, et par M. Eden seul 
a Varsovie, Moscou et Prague, temoignaient a la fois de I’esprit paci- 
fique des dirigeants sovietiques et des reserves continues de I’Alle- 
magne, qui se refusait a entrer dans un systeme coUectif de securite, 
auquel seraient adjoints des accords d’assistance mutuelle. 

' See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 26. 

" See Documents for 1934, p. 184. 

“ See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 64. 
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C’est dans ces conditions que le cabinet britannique s’etait declare 
pret a envisage! favorablement neanmoins I’eventualite d’un traite 
d’assistance mutuelle entre la France et le gouvemement des Soviets 
et que M. Laval acceptait de se rendre a Moscou a la fin de mars 
1935. 

Le gouvemement aUemand a marque a ce moment im certain 
progres sur ses propositions precedentes et il a indique qu’il serait 
peut-etre pret a accepter un pacte collectif de non-agression compor- 
tant I’obligation d’une consultation en cas d’agression, des accords 
bilat6raux devant assurer par aiUeurs un reglement pacifique des 
diff6rends eventuels entre cbacun des contractants ; mais il continuait 
d’ecarter par 1^ meme toute idee de pacte d’assistance ayant un Men 
avec de semblables accords.^ 

C’est alors que la conference de Stresa eut Meu, que I’organisation 
de la securite collective en Europe y fut etudiee de tres pres par les 
trois gouvemements representes — ceux de la France, de I’Angleterre 
et de I’ltaMe — qui declarerent, au contraire, dans une communication 
officielle, qu’il convenait de poursuivre les negociations tendant au 
developpement de la securite collective en Europe orientale.^ 

Dans ces circonstances et avec la preoccupation de ne pas compro- 
mettre les possibiMtes d’organisation collective de la paix, le gou- 
vemement fran 9 ais a poursuivi, aussitot apres la conference de Stresa, 
les negociations directes avec I’Union des repubUques sovietiques 
sociaMstes. 

Des le debut — je tiens i le marquer parce que cela repond en rndme 
temps a certaines observations qui ont ete presentees a cette tribime 
— la conception d’une aUiance analogue a ceUe d’avant la guerre 
avait ete resolument ecartee. 

Le gouvemement fran 9 ais estimait, en effet, que I’assistance 
devait jouer dans les sexils cas ou le pacte de la Societe des nations 
et les accords de Locarno laissaient aux puissances signataires leur 
Mberte d’action. C’est en partant egalement de ce point de vue que 
toute definition de ragresseim fut ecartee des textes euArisages. Car, 
n’etant pas necessairement admise de toutes les puissances signataires 
de Locarno, une teUe definition aurait pu mettre certains Etats en 
disaccord entre eux. 

Done, terfent compte de ces considerations, les negociateurs, M. 
Laval et M. Litvinov, accepterent les directives suivantes : 

L’assistance ne devra jouer .que dans le cadre de la Society des 
nations. Rien, dans le texte du pacte envisage, ne poinra etre inter- 
prete comme contraire a la mission de la Societe des nations et aux 

^ See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 82. “ Ibid., p. 80. - 
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engagements internationaux precedemment souscrits par les con- 
tractants. 

II sera precise que I’accord ne doit pas constituer un instrument 
diplomatique ferme, mais qu’il doit realiser la premiere etape d’une 
organisation generate de la s^eurite dans I’Est europeen. 

Bien que n’etant pas lie par les memes obligations que la France, 
et notamment par le pacte de Locarno, I’Union des republiques 
sovietiques socialistes admettait sans reserve ces principes, et ce sont 
ces principes, messieurs, qu’enregistre le traite franco-sovietique 
signe a Paris le 2 mai 1935.^. . . 

Le desir de faire de cet accord, comme j e I’ai rappele il y a un instant, 
ime des bases de I’organisation de la securite en Europe orientale, la 
volonte de poursuivre les negociations en vue de la conclusion d’un 
pacte de I’Est, etaient solenneUement affirmes a plusieurs reprises, et 
encore an cours du voyage de M. Laval a Moscou, au mois de mai 1935. 

En outre, pour entrer precisement dans ce cadre de la securite 
collective, au mois de juin, il etait conclu a Moscou un accord entre 
le gouvemement tchecoslovaque et le gouvemement sovietique, sur 
des bases analogues a ceUes de I’accord franco-sovietique, qui, vous 
le savez, est deja ratifie par les deux pays a la date d’aujourd’bui.^ 

Le nouveau traite, signe au mois de mai 1935, fut accueilli avec 
faveur par la generalite des Ftats interesses. A Varsovie m6me, M. 
Beck admettait, en presence de M. Laval, la parfaite compatibilite 
de ces accords avec I’alliance franco-polonaise. 

Toutefois — la Cbambre me rendra cette justice que, dans cet 
bistorique, je ne veux rien laisser dans I’ombre — , le gouvemement 
du Reich entamait aussitot une campagne, tant sur le plan juridique 
que sur le plan politique, centre cet instrument diplomatique. 

Sur le plan jmidique, le gouvemement aUemand remettait, les 
25 mai et 1“ juin, aux Ftats signataires du pacte de Locarno, un 
memorandum de protestation centre les pretendues incompatibilites 
existant entre le traite franco-sovietique et les engagements de 
Locarno.® 

Nous avons repondu, le 25 juin, a ce memorandum, par ime note 
qui refute point par point les objections de la Wilhelmstrasse et je 
souligne que le texte de cette note avait ete prealablement remis aux 
signataires du pacte rhenan et meme remanie suivant leurs observa- 
tions."^ 

De son cote, le 5 juillet, le gouvemement britannique avait marque, 
et cela est important, directement a Berlin, qu’il considerait que rien 

’ See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 116. = Ibid., p. 138. 

' Ibid., p. 264. 4 Ibid.’ p. 267! 
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dans le pacte n’etait en contradiction avec les engagements de Lon- 
dres on ne venait les modifier.^ 

Sur le plan politique, le Reichsfuhrer attaquait, dans son discours 
du 21 mai 1935, le nouvel accord.^ 

H se declarait, d’abord, hostile aux pactes plurdateraux. II sub- 
ordonnait, en outre, la conclusion des pactes de non-agression par le 
Reich avec ses voisins, a la double condition qu’aucun engagement 
d ’assistance mutueUe ne serait joint a ce systeme de pactes et que le 
Reich ne souscrirait pas d’engagement le liant avec la Russie. 

Par ailleurs, je dois noter qu’aucune reponse aUemande ne devait 
etre donnee au memorandum remis le 3 juin par le Quai d’Orsay, 
acceptant comme base de negociation les suggestions faites par M. 
von Neurath au moment de Stresa et proposant un examen en com- 
mun de ces suggestions. 

Messieurs, c’est dans ces conditions que le projet de loi portant 
approbation du pacte franco-sovietique a ete depose sur le bureau de 
cette Assemblee le 27 juin ; M. Torres, nomme rapporteur, a, si je ne 
m’abuse, public son rapport le 10 decembre.®. . . 

TeUes sont, messieurs, fidMement relatees, les circonstanees qui ont 
accompagne la conclusion du pacte franco-sovietique. . . . 

Le pacte a done ete negocie. Mais — j’y insists encore — les nego- 
ciateurs ont nettement marque leur volonte de preparer et de conclure, 
selon les termes memes du preambule, ‘un accord europeen visant a 
maintenir la securite nationals, I’integrite territorials, I’independance 
politique des £tats et, en attendant, de contribuer a I’application 
efficace des dispositions du pacte de Geneve’. 

Ainsi se trouvait exactement realise le but meme defini dans les 
projets de traites d’assistance mutueUe elabores a Geneve. Et je 
rappelle encore que le protocols de signature prevoit expressement 
que ‘lorsque I’accord r^ional recherche deviendra possible, les en- 
gagements et accords qui interviendraient se substitueraient a ceux 
qui resultent du traite franco-sovietique’. 

Messieurs, sans doute un texte est toujours ouvert a la critique. 
Mais il est au moins deux reproches qu’on ne saurait veritablement 
adresser au pacte franco-sovietique. 

Personne ne pent lui reprocher de n’etre pas dans la Ugne d’une 
politique que'la France a constamment suivie depuis quinze ans. 

Personne ne pent lui reprocher d’etre conclu pour isoler I’Allemagne, 
puisqu’d a ete prepare avec le regret de son abstention et dans I’espoir 
de son adhesion ulterieure. . . . 


See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 270. 
Ibid., p. 119. 


Ibid., p. 169. 
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Personne ne peut nier, en effet, que le traite franco-sovietique 
d’assistance mutuelle ne soit un complement du pacte general de la 
Societe des nations. . . 

S ang m’y arreter plus longtemps, je veux examiner tout de suite 
I’etendue et le jeu des obligations d’assistance qui nous incomberont 
apres I’entree en vigueur du traite franco-sovietique. Je desire donner 
sur ce point certaines precisions, que je considere comme indispen- 
sables. 

Des maintenant, aux termes du pacte de la Societe des nations, du 
fait que la Russie est membre de la Societe des nations, et par le jeu 
de I’article 17, nous sommes deja tenus, d’une maniere generale, de 
maintenir contre toute agression exterieure, comme dit Particle 10, 
'I’integrite territoriale et I’independance politique’ de ce pays. 

Plus specialement, nous avons a prendre les mesures prevues a 
Particle 1“^ de Particle 16, mesures communement appelees ‘sanctions 
economiques ’. 

Nous avons, en outre, Pobbgation de preter un mutuel appui pour 
resister a toutes mesures speciales qui seraient dirigees par le pays 
agresseur contre un membre de la Societe des nations en raison de 
PappHcation de ces sanctions. 

Mais la s’arretent nos obligations du fait du pacte de la Societe des 
nations. 

Sans doute, le consed de la Societe des nations a le devoir de recom- 
mander aux divers gouvemements interesses des mesures d’assistance 
mUitaire. Mais il s’agit la, je le rappelle, d’une recommandation qui 
ne cree pas une obligation aux membres de la Societe, 

D ’autre part. Particle 15 suppose que les deux £tats en conflit ont 
recomu aux procedures qu’institue le pacte de Geneve pour le regle- 
ment de lem differend. Si la solution recommandee par le consed 
reunit Punanimite de ses membres, le vote des parties ne comptant 
pas, nous sommes tenus de ne pas recomir a la guerre contre la partie 
qui se conforme aux conclusions du consed. S’d n’y a pas unanimite, 
nous demeurons libres d’agir comme nous le jugerons necessaire pour 
maintenir, ainsi que le precise le pacte, le droit et la justice. 

C’est cette dberte, si je ne me trompe, que M. Montigny notamment 
a craint de nous voir aliener par le traite en discussion. 

J’examinerai tout a Pheme dans quede mesure cette critique est 
fondee. Mais je voudrais tout d’abord preciser les obligations comple- 
mentaires que comporte pour nous le traite franco-sovietique. 

II n’y a pas lieu d’insister sur cede que nous ferait Particle 1®" du 
pacte, de proceder, en cas de menace ou d’un danger d’agression, a 
une consultation mutuede immediate. Cette procedure, on en con- 
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viendra, n’a que des avantages, meme si d’une telle consiiltation on 
ne pent attendre tons les avantages qu’aurait la consultation collec- 
tive que prevoyait le projet de pacte de I’Est, dont le gouvernement 
allemand, comme je I’ai deja dit, reste saisi. 

Par I’article 2, nous nous engageons a user de la liberte que nous 
laisserait I’article 15, alinea 7, du pacte de Geneve pour preter assis- 
tance a la Bussie au cas ou elle serait I’objet d’lme agression non 
provoquee. 

n convient de remarquer qu’en pareil cas il faut deja supposer 
qu’un differend aura ete porte devant le conseil, que celui-ci n’aiu’a 
pas pu aboutir a une recommandation unanime sur la solution du 
differend, que le delai de trois mois apres la recommandation prescrite 
par le pacte aura ete respecte et qu’apres 1’ expiration de ce delai une 
agression non provoquee a ete commise centre la Russie. 

A defaut de cette procedure et de ce delai, ce serait dans les condi- 
tions de I’article 16 du pacte de la Societe des nations et en vertu de 
I’article 3 du traite franco-sovietique que nous aurions a preter assis- 
tance a la Russie. 

En pareil cas, nous sommes tenus d’agir de concert d’abord pour 
obtenir que le conseil de la Societe des nations enonce ses recom- 
mandations avec toute la rapidity qu’exigeront les circonstances. 

Ces recommandations enoncees, et il s’agit evidemment de recom- 
mandations d’ordre mUitaire, nous avons I’obligation, et non plus la 
faculte, de nous y conformer. 

En outre, si le conseil n’a pas pu arriver a une recommandation, 
par exemple par defaut d’unanimite, notre obligation d’assistance 
subsiste, prolongeant celle qui, de toutes manieres et pour tons les 
membres de la Societe des nations, resrdte en matiere economique et 
financiere de I’alinea I'"" de I’article 16, 

Mais, pour que joue notre engagement d’assistance, il ne sufBt pas 
que les conditions qui viennent d’etre exposees soient remplies. 
D’autres encore doivent etre reunies, qu’il appartient au gouveme- 
ment fran9ais d’apprecier en toute loyaute, mais aussi en toute 
souverainete. 

Notre assistance n’est due que s’il y a agression non provoquee. 
Elle n’est applicable que si elle ne nous expose pas a des sanctions de 
caractere international, c’est-i-dire au jeu des garanties contenues 
dans le pacte rhenan de Locarno. 

Nous aurions done a rechercher tout d’abord s’il y a agression, et 
quel est I’agresseur; puis, ces points etablis, a nous assurer que 
I’agression n’a pas ete provoquee, car on pent concevoir qu’en cas de 
recours la force tons les torts ne soient pas du cote de celui qui y a 
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eu recours. L’examen des faits et des circonstances dont elle s’entoure 
permet seul d’apprecier pleinement le caractere de I’agression. 

Dans une teUe hypothese, dois-je rappeler que le conseil de la 
Societe des nations aura ete necessairement saisi ? Les gouveme- 
ments qui y sont representes auront a se former une opinion a cet 
egard. Le gouvemement fran§ais aura pu y trouver les plus utiles 
elements pour sa propre appreciation sans qu’il y ait eu lieu a une 
consultation speciale. II sera ainsi a meme de se rendre compte du 
sentiment des autres gouvernements et, notamment, des garants du 
traite de Locarno. 

n est ainsi en mesure de s’assuxer, par leur appreciation, du carac- 
tere de Tagression, que I’assistance prevue par le traite avec I’Union 
sovietique n’est pas jugee incompatible avec ses propres obligations 
aux termes du traite rhenan et ne I’expose pas au jeu des garanties 
prevues par cet acte. 

Dans la negative, les dispositions du traite franco -sovietique 
n’auront pas a recevoir application. 

C’est done dans I’appreciation la plus complete de la situation 
intemationale, en pleine connaissance des sentiments des membres 
de la Societe des nations, en toute conformite avec les principes de la 
securite collective, dans le respect de tous ces engagements enfin, 
qu’auraient a jouer eventueUement les dispositions du traite qui est 
actueUement soumis a votre approbation. . . . 

Comme, tout de m6me, ces faits ne pouvaient pas etre ignores de 
ceux qui sont montes a cette tribune pour critiquer le pacte franco- 
sovietique, je dois comprendre alors autrement la critique dominante 
qui, a propos de ce nouveau traite d’assistance mutueUe, etait sous- 
entendue dans les discours que vous avez ecoutes. 

Cette critique dominante doit, a mon avis, s’enoncer ainsi : Pourquoi 
la France s’est-eUe engagee par tous ces pactes d’assistance mutuelle, 
bier et aujourd’bui, dans un engrenage ou elle pent se trouver melee 
a des conflits a I’ecart desquels elle aurait pu rester prudemment ? 

Cela se relie d’aiUeurs a une autre propagande, cede qui a consiste 
a minimiser la valeur pratique du pacte general de Geneve, a en 
dim inner les obligations et a en emasculer les textes. 

Ne nous y trompons pas, c’est le point crucial du debat. 

Le vrai debat est.entre ceux qui ont garde la foi dans la paix 
garantie par I’organisation de la securite collective et qui, pour en 
acquerir le benefice, acceptent ses obligations et ceux qui, pour eviter 
la menace de la guerre, sont prets a ceder devant la force en sacrifiant 
la securite des autres aux garanties personnelles que la force daignera 
leur conceder, au moins provisoirement. 
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On nous a dit : ‘ Laissez le pangermanisme et le panslavisme s’affron- 
ter ; repKez-vous derriere votre Hgne fortifiee par Maginot et marquez 
les coups ! ’ . . . 

Paroles impies et qui pourraient causer en Europe des ravages pro- 
fonds si elles etaient acceptees comme I’opinion de la France. 

Ainsi, nous serious ceux qui, maintenant, defendrions cette these 
de I’isolement centre laqueUe nous avons tant lutte et qu’heureuse- 
ment rhistoire a deja condanmee ? 

Aurions-nous deja oubhe qu’en juillet 1914 la guerre mondiale est 
nee d’rui incident auquel nous etions aussi etrangers qu’a n’importe 
quel incident qui pourrait naitre demain en Europe ? Aurions-nous 
d4ja oublie que si la these de I’egoi'ste isolement avait prevalu, ni 
I’Angleterre, ni ITtahe, ni surtout I’Amerique ne se seraient rangees 
a nos cotes ? 

Aurions-nous deja oublie que le premier traite d’assistance mutuelle 
qui ait ete etabh dans le cadre de la Societe des nations I’a ete a notre 
profit et qu’il s’appelle Locarno ? 

Mais, m’a-t-on objects, vous allez justement compromettre Locarno 
par ce nouveau traite d’assistance mutuelle avec la Russie. Les 
avertissements ne vous ont pas manque. Fcoutez ceux qui vous 
viennent de I’autre c6te du Rhin. 

Messieurs, mes pr6decesseurs et moi-meme n’avons pas neglige ces 
avertissements. J’ai donne lecture aux commissions competentes des 
notes echangees, auxquelles je faisais allusion I’instant, entre les 
signataires de Locarno. Le gouvemement allemand, comme je I’ai 
rappele, ayant formule, en mai 1935, des reserves sur le pacte franco- 
sovietique, la reponse fran9aise etablie par M. Laval a ete communi- 
quee aux puissances signataires du pacte de Locarno et approuvee 
par eUes avant d’etre remise au gouvemement allemand. 

Au surplus, je veux demontrer une fois encore, et a cette tribune, 
que le traite franco-sovietique procMe directement de la conception 
des traites conclus en 1925 sur les bords du lac Majeur. Dans son 
preambule, il enregistre la decision des contractants de contribuer, 
en attendant la conclusion d’un accord plus large, a I’application des 
dispositions du pacte de la Societe des nations. Dans son article 4, 
il est dit que rien n’en sera interprete comme restreignant la mission 
de ceUe-ci de psendre des mesures propres a sauvegarder efficacement 
la paix du monde. 

Le protocole enfin, qui y est joint, dans son ahnea 2, constate I’inten- 
tion commune des deux gouvemements de ne contredire en rien les 
engagements precedemment assumes par les contractants envers des 
Ftats tiers. 


D 
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■ U y a done la la confirmation, si elle etait necessaire, de 1 engage- 
ment pris a Locarno par la France de ne se livrer k aucune agression 
centre I’Allemagne et de I’engagement analogue que comporte, a 
regard de I’Allemagne, le traite signe par la Russie, a Berlin, en 1926, 
et renouvele par eUe en 1933. 

Le traite de Locarno interdit le recours a la guerre et, en dehors de 
la legitime defense, n’admet a cette interdiction aucune exception 
sauf s’il s’agit, en application du pacte de Geneve, de preter assistance 
a un tiers centre une agression. 

Le traite franco-sovietique n’a lui-meme d’autre objet que de preter 
assistance centre une agression. Le protocole de ce nouveau traite 
rappeUe les dispositions contenues dans le traite franco-sovietique de 
1932 et, parmi ces dispositions, il est bon de signaler celles qui pre- 
voient la denonciation immediate de I’engagement de non-agression 
franco-sovietique au cas ou la France ou les Soviets se livreraient a 
une agression contre un tiers. 

Au surplus, le paragrapbe 4 du protocole rappeUe que, si les signa- 
taires continuent de considerer comme desirable la conclusion d’un 
accord par lequel la France s’engagerait a preter assistance a I’AUe- 
magne si elle etait attaquee par la Russie, et a la Russie si celle-ci 
etait attaquee par I’AUemagne, le traits actuellement soumis a la 
Cbambre n’a pour objet que la resistance a I’agression. C’est le sens, 
e’est I’esprit mSme des accords de Locarno. 

Je doute done, connaissant la rigueur de la science juridique alle- 
mande, qu’il puisse etre aflirme, apres les eclaircissements ainsi 
donnes, apres la mise au point faite par mon eminent predecesseur, 
que le pacte franco-sovietique soit, de quelque maniere, contratre 
meme a I’esprit de Locarno. 

Mais si cela etait, neanmoins, le gouvemement s’en remettrait 
volontiers a la Com permanente de justice intemationale pour que 
fut arbitre un differend ne d’une interpretation divergente des traites. 

Ce que personne, par contre, ne pourrait accepter — et je me 
permets de faire observer a quelques-uns des orateurs qui m’ont 
precede a cette tribune la dangereuse legerete de leurs propos — ce 
serait que put intervenir une repudiation unilaterale d’un traite 
comme celui de Locarno dont la denonciation fait I’objet de stipula- 
tions tres precises. , 

M. le president du conseil, dans sa declaration ministerielle, a 
evoque en termes clairs et explicites notre desir de rechercber avec 
I’AUemagne une collaboration sincere dans la paix. 

Cette collaboration se rattacbe aux principes 6nonc6s dans la 
declaration commune franco-britaimique du 3^ fevrier 1935, que 
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j’avais eu Thonneur, comme chef du gouvemement fran5ais, d’etablir 
et de contresigner a Londres. 

Ce serait faire \me injure gratuite au gouvemement allemand que 
de lui attribuer des desseins qui provoqueraient un grave conflit non 
seulement avec la France, mais avec les autres signataires du traits 
de Locarno, dans un moment ou ses chefs responsables ont exprime, 
au contraire, leur volonte de paix et de cooperation europeeime. 

Pour nous, il n’y a pas d’autre limite a notre volonte de collabora- 
tion que le respect des principes sur lesquels s’edifie progressivement 
le droit nouveau des peuples. 

Notre vceu le plus ardent est de voir une grande nation, dont les 
services qu’eUe a rendus a la civilisation bumaine sont incontestables 
et incontestes, reprendre sa place sur un pied d’egabte autom de la 
table de Geneve et travaOler avec tons a la construction d’un monde 
medleur d’oii le cbomage, la misere et la guerre seraient bannis par 
la bonne entente generale. 

Tot ou tard, les nations europeennes s’apercevront que la ruineuse 
course aux armements les conduit inexorablement a la ruine econo- 
mique et au desordre social. 

Tot ou tard, eUes reconnaitront que la paix est line et indivisible. . . . 

3. The German Memorandum of March 7, 1936. 

(i) Extract from Speech by Herr Hitler ^ March 7, 1936?- 
. . . Seeing that the outside world often speaks of a ‘ German Question 
it would be worth while for us to try to gain an objective and clear 
understanding as to the natme of this. For quite a large number of 
people this ‘question’ is to be found in the present German regime, 
in the difference between the German regime and other regimes — 
which difference is not understood at aU — in the so-caUed ‘Rearma- 
ment ’, which is felt as a pressing menace, and in everything else that 
is conjured up by fervid imaginations as to the results of this rearma- 
ment. For many other people the question hes in the alleged mili- 
tarist intentions of the German people, in their latent desire for 
aggression, or in the satanic efficiency which they are capable of in 
getting the better of their opponents. 

No, . . . the German question is something quite different. 

Here sixty-seven millions of people are living in a very restricted 
area of the earth and on land which is not everywhere very fertile. 
This means that we have about 136 persons to each square kilometre. 

* In the Reichstag. From Vdlkischer Beobachter, March 8, 1936, translated 
by Dr. P. J. Berber in Locarno, 1936, pp. 198-221. 
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These people are not less industrious than the other European peoples, 
but their vital needs are not smaller or fewer. They are not less 
intelligent, but their will to hve is also not a whit less strong and 
they are no more ready than the Enghshman or Frenchman to allow 
themselves to be shot down as heroes for the sake of some dream or 
other. But they are not less courageous and by no means less 
honourable than the members of other European nations . . . 

Furthermore, another phase of the Glerman question arises out of 
the fact that the unreasoning line of conduct adopted towards the 
German people was developed into a system wherein measures and 
agitations inspired by hatred made the German struggle for life still 
more difiSicult, although it was hard enough already. And all this 
was done, not merely against the dictates of nature, but also against 
the dictates of common sense. And it was against common sense 
for the reason that the rest of the world reaped no benefit whatsoever 
from the penalties which Germany was made, to bear. 

Comparing the German nation with the Russian in regard to 
territory, the Russians have eighteen times more land for eaeh 
member of the population than the Germans have. Manifestly this 
fact alone renders the daily struggle for life difficult. Without the 
ability and industry of the German peasant and the organizing 
capacity of the German nation, existence would hardly be con- 
ceivable for these sixty-seven millions. . . . And this is one of the 
German questions. And the world may be interested only in seeing 
that this question of assuring the livelihood of the German people 
from year to year should be successfully solved. In like manner I 
wish that the German people should also understand and appreciate 
that it lies in their own innermost interests to have the same vital 
questions successfully solved in the case of other peoples. . . . 

As a result of exceptionally unfavourable conditions, the struggle 
for economic existence among the German people is extremely 
difficult ; but their intelligence, industry, and consequently the 
standard of fife natural to them, are very high. Therefore an excep- 
tional effort on the part of aU the forces of the nation is necessary in 
order to master this first German problem. But such an effort can 
be made only if the German nation feels itself on a footing of political 
equahty with other nations, and thus pohtically secure. It is impos- 
sible to hold together a nation which has a high sense of honour and 
coinage if that nation be treated permanently as the world’s slave 
and, under such conditions, it would be impossible to govern it. 
There is no better proof of the Gterman love for peace than the fact 
that, despite its abfiity and its courage, which can scarcely be 
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called in question by its opponents, and in spite of its numbers, the 
German nation has secured for itself only quite a modest share of the 
world’s space and the world’s goods. But it is just this very interna- 
lized character of the German natme which makes it impossible for 
the Germans to bear humiliation and ill-treatment. 

The unfortunate Peace Treaty of Versailles was historically unique 
by reason of the fact that it officially perpetuated, in the moral sense, 
the conditions that existed as the immediate result of the war. 
Thus it created that German question which constitutes a fatal 
burden for Europe as long as it remains unsolved and on the solution 
of which the freedom of Europe depends. 

. . . Fellow Members of the Reichstag : You are familiar with the 
content and meaning of this treaty [of Locarno]. It was intended to 
prevent for all future time the employment of force between Belgium 
and France on the one side, and Germany on the other. Unfortu- 
nately the treaties of affiance that had already been made by France 
were the first obstacles laid in the practical path of this Pact, namely, 
the Rhine Pact of Locarno. To this Pact Germany made a contribu- 
tion which represented the greatest sacrifice ; because while France 
fortified her frontier with steel and concrete and armament, and 
garrisoned it heavily, a condition of complete defencelessness was 
imposed upon us on our western frontier. Nevertheless, we abided 
by that obKgation in the hope that we might serve the cause of 
Emopean peace and advance international understanding by making 
a sacrifice which meant so much for a great Power. 

The agreement concluded between France and Russia last year.^ 
and already signed and accepted by the French Chamber,^ is in open 
contradiction to this Pact. This new Franco-Soviet Agreement 
introduces the threatening military power of a mighty Empire into 
the centre of Europe by the roundabout way of Czechoslovakia, the 
latter country having also signed an agreement with Russia. Such 
being the state of affairs, it is impossible that these two coimtries 
should undertake in their agreement to decide the question of guilt, 
in the event of an Eastern European conflict, according to their own 
judgment, and accordingly to regard the obligation of mutual 
assistance as having arisen or not, entirely irrespective of an already 
existing or pending decision on the part of the League of Nations 
Council. 

It has been asserted that in this Pact the first obligation need not 
necessarily apply because it is restricted by a certain condition 
attached to the text ; but this assertion is incomprehensible. I cannot 

* See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 116. “ See above, p. 15. 
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state that a certain course of action is expressly a breach of an obliga- 
tion otherwise valid and therewith considered as binding, and then, 
in a further paragraph, declare that no action shall be taken which 
would bo contrary to these other obligations. In this case the first 
obligation would be nnreasonable and therefore incomprehensible. 

This problem is first and foremost a pohtical one and must be 
considered as such in all its serious implications. 

France has not concluded this Treaty with one or other of the 
European Powers. Even before the Rhine Pact came into existence 
France already had treaties of assistance with Czechoslovakia and 
with Poland. Germany made no objection to this, not only because 
these pacts, unlike the Franco-Soviet Pact, were subject to the 
provisions laid down by the League of Nations but because at that 
time Czechoslovakia, and more particularly Poland, were in the 
habit of following a policy in keeping with their own national 
interests. Germany has no desire to attack these States, and does 
not believe that it is in their interests to attack her. Above aU, 
however, Poland wifi remain Poland and France wfil remain France. 
But Soviet Russia is the exponent of a revolutionary political and 
philosophical system organized in the form of a State. Its political 
creed is the confession of faith in the world revolution. It cannot 
he foreseen whether this philosophy will not be victorious to-morrow 
or the next day in France as well. But should this happen — and I 
as a German statesman must count on such a possibility — then it is 
certain that this new Bolshevik State would be a section of the 
Bolshevik International, which means that the decision as to aggres- 
sion or non-aggression would not be made by two different States 
according to their own independent and objective judgments, but 
orders would he issued from one head- quarters. Should such a 
development take place these head-quarters would not be in Paris 
but in Moscow. 

For purely territorial reasons alone, Germany is not in a position 
to attack Russia ; but Russia could at any time bring about a confiict 
with Germany by the indirect way of her own advanced positions. 
In such an event the definition of the aggressor may well be called 
a foregone conclusion, because it would be independent of the decision 
of the League Council. To object or assert that Fiknce and Russia 
would do nothing which might expose them to the infliction of 
sanctions on the part of England or Italy is immaterial here ; because 
it is impossible to imagine what kind of effective sanctions could be 
found against such an overwhelming combination welded together 
by its world outlook and its united military forces. 
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For years past we have issued warnings against such a develop- 
ment, not because we need to be more afraid of it than others, but 
because one day it may entail terrible consequences for aU Europe. 
Am attempt has been made to brush aside om very grave apprehen- 
sions by referring to the unreadiness of Russia as a war instrument, 
by referring also to its unwieldy character and its unfitness for a 
European war. We have also opposed this view, not because we are 
convinced that the Germans would be inferior in quality, but because 
we aU know that sheer force of numbers is of supreme importance. 
We are all the more grateful for the information which M. Herriot 
conveyed to the French in the French Chamber on Russia’s impor- 
tance from the standpoint of military aggression. We know that M. 
Herriot received this information from the Soviet Government them- 
selves, and we are convinced that the Soviet Government cannot 
have furnished the spiritual inspirer of this new aUiance in France 
with false information. Nor do we doubt that M. Herriot reported 
his information truly. Now, according to this information it is 
estabhshed in the first place that the Russian Army has a peace 
strength of 1,350,000 men, and secondly, that its war strength and 
reserves amount to 17*5 miUion men. Thirdly, we are informed it 
has the largest tank force in the world and, fourthly, that it has 
the largest air force in the world. This most powerful military factor 
has been described as excellent in regard to mobility and leadership 
and ready for action at any time. Its introduction into Central 
Europe would destroy the European equilibrium existing there. 
Furthermore, we are absolutely unable to make any possible estimate 
of the means of defence on land and in the air for the European 
States concerned and especially for Germany, which has been singled 
out as the sole opponent. 

This gigantic mobilization of the East against Central Europe is 
opposed not only to the letter but above aU to the spirit of the 
Locarno Pact. Not only do we feel this as the party chiefly concerned, 
but the same feeling is agitating the minds of intelligent men in aU 
the nations and has been openly expressed ever 3 nvhere by pubhcists 
and political writers and speakers. 

On February 21 a French journalist came to me and asked me to 
grant him an interview. I was informed that he was one of those 
Frenchmen who try just as hard as we do to find a way towards an 
imderstanding between the two nations, and so I did not hke to 
refuse him, especially as my refusal' might immediately be inter- 
preted as a sign of disrespect towards French journalism. I gave 
him the information he desired, just as I had given it hundreds and 
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thousands of times in Germany, and I tried once more to approach 
the French people with the request for an understanding on which 
we have set our hearts and which we would like to see carried into 
effect. Furthermore, I expressed my deep regret about the menace of 
the development arising in France from the conclusion of a pact for 
which we are convinced that there is no conceivable necessity, but 
which would create a new situation in Eiuope if ever it should be 
brought to realization. This interview, as you are aware, was held 
back for reasons unknown to us and was not published until the day 
after the ratification of the Pact in the French Chamber. 

In accordance with the declarations which I made at that inter- 
view, I am s till ready and shall always and sincerely be ready in the 
future to help the cause of this Franco-German understanding ; for 
I look upon it as a necessary element in securing Europe against 
dangers that are incalculable, and because I am unable to see what 
possible advantage could come to either nation from any other 
attitude, which indeed would involve the gravest general and inter- 
national dangers. But when the knowledge of the final conclusion 
of this Pact came to me I was forced to analyse the new situation 
that had arisen from it and from this analysis to draw the necessary 
conclusions. 

These are conclusions which are very grave and fill us and myself 
personally with a deep regret. Yet I am obliged, not only to make 
sacrifices for the sake of a European understanding, but I am obliged 
also to bow to the interests of my own nation. So long as a sacrifice 
is accepted with appreciation and understanding on the other side 
I win gladly stand by that sacrifice and wiU recommend the German 
people to do the same. At the moment, however, when it is certain 
that the other party no longer takes these sacrifices into account or 
ceases to appreciate them, a one-sided bmden is laid upon Germany 
and therewith a discrimination which is intolerable for us. 

In this historic hour and place I should hke to repeat what I said 
in my first important Reichstag speech, which was delivered in 
May 1933. I then said that the German people would rather accept 
distress and affliction than renounce the call of honour and the will 
to freedom and equahty of rights. 

If the German nation is to be of some value for European collabora- 
tion, it can have this value only as a partner who has equal rights 
with aU the others and is devoted to the principles of honour. As 
soon as it ceases to possess this characteristic value it loses everything 
that is of essential worth. I should not like to deceive either our- 
selves or the rest of the world with a nation which would then have 
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no further value because it would be lacking in that sense of honour 
which is the most natural part of a nation’s character. But I also 
believe that in the hour of such bitter recognition and grave decision, 
in spite of everything we ought not to fail, particularly at such a 
time, to play our part in European co-operation and I believe that 
we should now more than ever seek new ways which might make 
possible a solution of those questions in a way that would be advan- 
tageous to aU. 

I have therefore endeavoured to express the feeling of the German 
people by making concrete proposals. This people is anxious for its 
own security and is prepared to make every sacrifice for its freedom, 
and is at every moment ready to enter into a sincere and honest 
European co-operation on the basis of equal rights for all. 

After a hard iimer struggle with myself I therefore decided, on 
behalf of the German Government of the Reich, to hand the following 
Memorandum to the French Government to-day and to the other 
signatories of the Locarno Pact. 


(ii) Memorandum by the German Government respecting the Franco- 
Soviet Treaty, the Treaty of Locarno, and the Demilitarized Zone in 
the Rhindand, March 7, 1936} 

Immediately after being informed of the Pact between France and 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, concluded on May 2, 1935, 
the German Government drew the attention of the other signatory 
Powers of the Locarno Rhine Pact to the fact that the obhgations, 
which France has undertaken in the new Pact, are not compatible 
with her obligations arising out of the Rhine Pact. The German 
Government then explained their point of view in full detail and in 
both its legal and political aspects — ^in its legal aspect in the German 
Memorandum of May 25, 1935,^ in its political aspect in the many 
diplomatic conversations which followed on that Memorandum. It 
is also known to the Governments concerned that neither their 
written rephes to the German Memorandum, nor the arguments 
brought forward by them through the diplomatic channel or in pubhc 
declarations, were able to invalidate the German Government’s point 
of view. • 

In fact, aU the diplomatic and public discussions which have taken 
place since May 1935 regarding these questions have only been able 

' Commumcated to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs by the 
German Ambassador at London. British White Paper, Cmd. 5118. 

* See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 264. 
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to confirm on all points the view expressed by the German Govern- 
ment at the outset. 

1. It is an rmdisputed fact that the Franco-Soviet Pact is exclu- 
sively directed against Grermauy. 

2. It is an undisputed fact that in the Pact France undertakes, 
in the event of a conflict between Germany and the Soviet Union, 
obligations which go far beyond her duty as laid down in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, and which compel her to take military 
action against Germany even when she cannot appeal either to a 
recommendation or to an actual decision of the Council of the League. 

3. It is an undisputed fact that France, in such a case, claims for 
herself the right to decide on her own judgment who is the aggressor. 

4. It is thereby established that France has undertaken towards 
the Soviet Union obligations which practically ammmt to imder- 
taking in a given case to act as if neither the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, nor the Rhine Pact, which refers to the Covenant, were 
valid. 

This result of the Franco-Soviet Pact is not removed by the fact 
that France, in the Pact, makes the reservation that she does not 
wish to be bound to take military action against Germany if by such 
action she would expose herself to a sanction on the part of the 
guarantor Powers, Italy and Great Britain. As regard this reserva- 
tion, the decisive fact remains that the Rhine Pact is not based only 
on the obligations of Great Britain and Italy as guarantor Powers, 
but primarily on the obligations established in the relations between 
France and Germany. Therefore it matters only whether France, 
in imdertaking these treaty obligations, has kept herself within the 
limits imposed on her so far as Germany is concerned by the Rhine 
Pact. 

This, however, the German Government must deny. 

The Rhine Pact was intended to achieve the object of securing 
peace in Western Europe by providing that Germany on the one 
hand, and France and Belgium on the other hand, in their relation 
to one another, should renormce for all futme time the use of military 
force. If at the time of the conclusion of the Pact certain exceptions 
to this renunciation of war going beyond the right of self-defence 
were admitted, the poKtical reason for this, as is generally known, 
lay solely in the fact that France had already undertaken certain 
obligations towards Poland and Czechoslovakia, which she did not 
wish to sacrifice to the conception of absolute security in the West. 
Germany, with her own clear conscience in regard to the matter, at 
the tune accepted these limitations on the renunciation of war. She 
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did not raise objections to the treaties witlj Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, laid by France on the table at Locarno, solely on the obvious 
condition that these treaties were in conformity with the construction 
of the Rhine Pact, and contained no sort of provisions regarding the 
application of Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
such as those contained in the new Franco-Soviet agreements. The 
contents of these special agreements, as then notified to the German 
Government, fulfilled this condition. The exceptions admitted in the 
Rhine Pact were not, it is true, specifically confined to Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, but were formulated as an abstract principle. Never- 
theless, the intention of all the negotiations relating to these questions 
was merely to find a compromise between the remmciation of war 
by Germany and France, and the wish of France to maintain the 
obligations which she had already undertaken towards her aUies. If, 
therefore, France now utilizes the abstract provisions of the Rhine 
Pact, which permit the possibility of war, in order to conclude a 
fresh alliance against Germany with a Power highly armed in a 
military sense; if she thus further, and in so decisive a manner, 
restricts the scope of the renunciation of war agreed upon with Ger- 
many ; and if in this coimexion, as shown above, she does not even 
observe the fixed formal legal Umits, she has created an entirely new 
situation, and has destroyed the political system of the Rhine Pact, 
not only in theory but also in fact. 

The latest debates and decisions of the French Parliament have 
shown that France, in spite of the German representations, is 
determined to put the Pact with the Soviet Union definitely into 
force. A diplomatic conversation has even revealed that France 
already regards herself as bound by her signatme of this Pact on 
May 2, 1935. In the face of such a development of European politics, 
the German Government, if they do not wish to neglect or to abandon 
the interests of the German people which they have the duty of safe- 
guarding, cannot remain inactive. 

The German Government have continually emphasized during the 
negotiations of the last years their readiness to observe and fulfil 
all the obligations arising from the Rhine Pact as long as the other 
contracting parties were ready on their side to maintain the pact. 
This obvious "and essential condition can no longer be regarded as 
being fulfilled by France. France has replied to the repeated friendly 
offers and peaceful assurances made by Germany by infringing the 
Rhine Pact through a military alliance with the Soviet Union 
exclusively directed against Germany. In this manner, however, the 
Locarno Rhine Pact has lost its inner meaning and ceased in practice 
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to exist. Consequently, Germany regards herself for her part as no 
longer bound by this dissolved treaty. The German Government are 
now constrained to face the new situation created by this alhance, a 
situation which is rendered more acute by the fact that the Franco- 
Soviet Treaty has been supplemented by a Treaty of Alliance between 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union exactly parallel in form. In 
accordance with the fundamental right of a nation to secure its 
frontiers and ensure its possibilities of defence, the Gernian Govern- 
ment have to-day restored the full and morestricted sovereignty of 
Germany in the demilitarized zone of the Rhineland. 

In order, however, to avoid any misinterpretation of their inten- 
tions and to establish beyond doubt the purely defensive character 
of these measures, as well as to express their unchangeable longing 
for a real pacification of Europe between States which are equals in 
rights and equally respected, the German Government declare them- 
selves ready to conclude new agreements for the creation of a system 
of peaceful security for Emope on the basis of the following proposals ; 

(1) The German Government declare themselves ready to enter 
at once into negotiations with France and Belgium with regard 
to the creation of a zone demilitarized on both sides, and to 
give their agreement in advance to any suggestion regarding 
the depth and nature thereof on the basis of full parity. 

(2) The German Government propose, for the purpose of ensuring 
the sanctity and inviolability of the boundaries in the West, 
the conclusion of a non-aggression pact between Germany, 
France, and Belgium, the duration of which they are ready to 
fix at twenty-five years. 

(3) The German Government desire to invite Great Britain and 
Italy to sign this treaty as guarantor Powers. 

(4) The German Government agree, in case the Netherlands 
Government should so desire and the other Contracting Parties 
consider it appropriate, to bring the Netherlands into this 
treaty system. 

(5) The German Government are prepared, in order to strengthen 
further these security agreements between the Western Powers, 
to conclude an air pact calculated to prevent in an automatic 
and effective manner the danger of sudden air aettacks. 

(6) The German Government repeat their offer to conclude with 
the States bordering Germany in the East non-aggression 
pacts similar to that with Poland. As the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment have in the last few months corrected their attitude 
towards the Memel Territory to a certain extent, the German 
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Government -withdra-w the exception which they once made 
regarding Lithuania and declare their readiness, on condition 
that the guaranteed autonomy of the Memel Territory is 
effectively developed, to sign a non-aggression pact of this 
with Lithuania also. 

(7) Now that Germany’s equality of rights and the restoration of 
her full sovereignty over the entire territory of the German 
Reich have finally been attained, the German Government 
consider the chief reason for their withdrawal from the League 
of Nations to be removed. They are therefore willing to re- 
enter the League of Nations. In this connexion they express 
the expectation that in the course of a reasonable period the 
question of colonial equality of rights and that of the separa- 
tion of the League Covenant from its Versailles setting may 
be clarified through friendly negotiations. 

(iii) Telegram from the French Government to the Secretary-General 
of the League, March 8, 1936.^ 

By Article 1 of the Treaty negotiated at Locarno to which Belgium, 
Prance, the British Empire, and Italy are parties with Germany, 
Germany confirmed, inter alia, her intention to observe the stipula- 
tions of Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, which provide 
for the demilitarization of the German territory on the left bank of. 
the Rhine and on the right bank of the zone situated between that 
river and a line drawn fifty kilometres to the east. 

In virtue of Article 8 of the Treaty of Locarno, that Treaty cannot 
cease to have effect otherwise than by a decision of the Coimcil of the 
League of Nations voting by a two-thirds majority. 

Notwithstanding these explicit provisions, the Government of the 
Reich, by a communication made yesterday to the representatives 
in Berlin of the signatory Powers, has just repudiated this Treaty by 
a unilateral act. 

Moreover, in reply to a question put by the French Ambassador 
when this notification was made to him , the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Reich announced that the German Government pro- 
posed to send small detachments into the demilitarized zone as a 
symbolical act.. 

In fact, the appearance of considerable military forces is already 
reported in several localities in the zone. 

The German Government has thus expressly violated Article 43 
of the Treaty of Versailles and Article 1 of the Treaty of Locarno. 

' League of Nations Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p. 312. 
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Consequently, in conformity with Article 4 of the last-named 
Treaty, the French Government has the honour to seize the Council 
of the League of Nations of the violation thus committed. 

In view of the mgency of the matter, I should be obliged if you 
would take all necessary measures for the Council to meet as soon as 
possible. 

(Signed) Pibbee-Etienne Flandin. 

(iv) Telegram from the Belgian Government to the Secretary-General 
of the League, March 8, 1986?- 

By a communication made on March 7 to the Belgian Government, 
the German Government gave notice that it no longer considered 
itself bound by the Treaty of Guarantee of Locarno and that German 
troops were entering the demilitarized zone. This fact constituting 
a violation of Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
Belgian Government has the honour, in conformity with Article 4, 
paragraph 1, of the Treaty of Guarantee of Locarno, to lay the 
question immediately before the Council of the League of Nations. 
I should be grateful if you would take the necessary measures in 
order that the Council may be convened as soon as possible. 

(Signed) Paul van Zeelank. 

(v) Broadcast by M. Sarraut, March 8, 1936? 

Le peuple fran9ais, auquel le chef du gouvernement adresse ce 
message, et I’opinion internationale qui doit en recueiUir le fidele 
echo, ont besoin, en cet instant, qu’une parole loyale, cahne, mesuree, 
dont I’objectivite contraste avec les accents passionnes qui retentis- 
saient hier a la tribune du Reichstag, souhgne I’extreme gravite et 
recuse I’insoutenable pretexte de la double decision par laqueUe, au 
mepris de ses propres et libres engagements, I’Allemagne vient de 
denoncer le traite de Locarno et de violer avec ses armes le territoire 
de la zone demihtarisee du Rhin. 

Un bref rappel des faits de I’histoire d’hier doit, a la fois, eclairer et 
etayer cette demonstration. 

Lorsque, au lendemain de la guerre et de la victoire, on voulut 
mettre la France a I’abri d’lme nouveUe invasion, plusieurs voies 
s’ouvraient. On pouvait, suivant la methode commune, dormer k 
notre pays, par des annexions territoriales, de solides frontieres; 
mais c’eut ete violenter le caractere de populations qui, allemandes, 
avaient le droit de vouloir demeurer allemandes. On pouvait, par 

^ League of Nations Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p. 312. 

“ Le Temps, March 10, 1930. 
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une occupation permanente, creer en avant des frontieres un solide 
glacis qui mettrait le territoire national hors de I’atteinte d’un 
adversaire; on ecarta egalement ce systeme qui amait impose aux 
populations rhenanes des charges penibles. 

On se borna done a decider que les territoires aUemands de la rive 
gauche du Rhin, et une zone de 50 Mlometres sur la rive droite, 
seraient demilitarises ; I’AHemagne n’y entretiendrait pas de troupes, 
eUe n’y construirait pas de fortifications. 

II fut, d’autre part, convenu que, pour assurer I’execution du traite 
pendant quinze ans, e’est-a-dire jusqu’en 1935, les troupes alliees 
occuperaient la region rhenane, la zone occupee etant d’aiUeurs pro- 
gressivement reduite. 

Le regime de I’occupation etait, a maints egards, penible aux 
Rhenans; il etait clair que des le moment ou serait obtenue une 
amelioration durable des relations franco-aUemandes Toccupation 
disparaitrait. 

Et ce fut precisement pour ameliorer les relations franco-allemandes 
que le gouvemement allemand prit lui-meme I’initiative des proposi- 
tions qui aboutirent, en 1925, au pacte rhenan de Locarno. 

Par ce traite, dont la preparation fit I’objet de longues negociations 
entre Fran$ais, AUemands, Anglais, Beiges et Italiens, la France et 
la Belgique d’un c6t4, I’AUemagne de I’autre, s’interdirent tout acte 
d’agression. En meme temps, I’AUemagne renouvela son engagement 
de respecter la zone demiUtarisee. Toute une procedure fut elabor6e 
pour regler, par des voies de conciliation et d’arbitrage, les differends 
qui viendraient a s’elever soit entre la France et I’AUemagne, soit 
entre la Belgique et I’AUemagne, et le respect des obhgations ainsi 
contractees fut place sous la garantie de I’Angleterre et de I’ltalie, 
qui s’engagerent, sous reserve des decisions du conseU de la Societe 
des nations — lequel devait etre saisi en cas de violation — a preter 
leur assistance k I’Etat au detriment de qui les traites se trouveraient 
violes, notamment en cas de violation de la zone demilitarisee. 

La conclusion du pacte de Locarno fut saluee dans toute I’Europe 
comme le debut d’une ere nouveUe dans les relations franco- 
aUemandes ; progressivement, la liberation anticipee des territoires 
occupes de la Rhenanie se trouva hatee. Prevue pour durer jusqu’en 
1935, I’occupation prit fin des 1930. Le traite de Locarno suffisait 
a tout. 

En se pretant a cette evacuation anticipee, la France avait donne 
la preuve la plus eclatante de son desir de voir amehorer les relations 
entre les deux pays. 

C’etait cependant I’epoque ou le gouvemement allemand se 
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declarait incapable de faire face aux engagements des reparations 
qu’il avait contractes, laissant ainsi ^ notre charge la plus large part 
des depenses de reconstruction des regions devastees. 

Mais les plaies de la guerre se cicatrisaient peu a peu. On oubliait, 
et les anciens combattants etaient les premiers a precher genereuse- 
ment I’oubli du passe. 

Les Allemands se sent plaints, neanmoins, que Ton n’ait pas tou- 
jottrs fait de leurs avances tout le cas qu’Us attendaient. C’est que 
I’experience rend prudent et le peuple de notre pays a ete trop souvent 
victime de deceptions. Au surplus, au cours de ces demieres annees, 
les actes de I’AUemagne etaient en contraste singulier avec ses paroles. 
L’Allemagne se declarait animee des intentions les plus pacifiques et, 
cependant, eUe quittait a grand bruit la conference du desarmement 
et rompait avec la Societe des nations. L’annee suivante, eUe reta- 
blissait le service militaire obligatoire et, aux prix d’un effort gigan- 
tesque et des sacrifices les plus lourds, reconstituait dans les delais les 
plus courts rme grande armee. 

En vain, lui offrions-nous de prendre sa place dans des systemes de 
securite collective en Europe. En vain, depuis six mois, pressait-on 
le gouvemement de se preter a la negociation d’un pacte aerien. Que 
les ouvertures fussent faites par Paris ou Londres, Berlin se derobait. 

L’opinion gardait pourtant confiance. L’Allemagne n’affirmaiteUe 
pas sa volonte de se conformer au traite de Locarno et de respecter 
la zone demUitarisee ? 

Or, le respect de la zone demilitarisee, cela veut dire que le jour ou 
ime attaque brusquee se trouverait declenchee centre nous, cette 
attaque pourrait etre repoussee a la frontiere meme. C’est I’integrite 
du territoire national assuree. 

Depuis la fin de Janvier dernier, le gouvemement que je preside 
avait, comme celui qui I’avait precede, donne des preuves certaines 
de son souci d’engager avec I’Allemagne une negociation generale 
pour tenter de tiquider les differends accumxiles. 

Devant la Chambre, le ministre des affaires etrangeres avait donne 
a ce souci une expression publique. 

Le 28 fevrier, un jomnal parisien publiait une interview du chef de 
I’ifitat aUemand, contenant im appel pathetique a la reconciliation des 
deux pays.^ Bien qu’elle fut de caractere assez vague, cette mani- 
festation retint aussitot toute I’attention du gouvemement. Des le 
lendemain, le samedi 29 fevrier, I’instmction etait envoyee a I’ambas- 
sadeur de France a Berlin de demander d’urgence ime audience au 
chancelier et de le prier de pr6ciser sur queUes bases il voyait la 

^ See above, p. 20. 
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possibilite de menager nn rapprochement que la France souhaitait 
autant que I’AUemagne. 

M. Fran 9 ois-Poncet s’acquitta immediatement de ces instructions. 
Regu le 2 mars par le chancelier Hitler, en presence de M. de Neurath, 
il lui fut repondu qu’une etude allait etre faite en vue de saisir a bref 
delai le gouvemement frangaia de propositions de caractere precis. 

Pour faciliter la negociatioA, le gouvemement aUemand demandait 
que le secret fut provisoirement garde sur la visite de Fambassadeur 
de France. Satisfaction fut donnee a ce desir : c’est bier seulement, 
pour la premiere fois, que la nouvelle a ete r endue publique. 

Nous attendions done a bref delai des propositions nettes, qui 
amaient permis enfin d’apprecier les possibilites d’un rapproche- 
ment des deux pays et de determiner la mieux adaptee ^ sa 
realisation. 

C’est dans cette situation que, convoque par le ministre des affaires 
etrangeres du Reich, Fambassadeur de France a regu hier matin 
communication d’un memorandum par lequel le gouvemement aUe- 
mand repudie unilateralement le traite de Locarno et annonce son 
intention de donner des suites immediates a sa decision.^ Pour 
expHquer son attitude, il invoque la conclusion du traite franco- 
sovietique, dont il donne une interpretation entierement inexacte, 
deja maintes fois r^futee par la France, en le declarant incompatible 
avec le traite de Locarno. Ce qui prouve qu’U n’y a H qu’un vain 
pretexts pour le gouvemement aUemand, c’est qu’au lendemain 
mSme de la conclusion de ce traite, signe par M. Laval, le 2 mai 1935, 
le chancelier Hitler, dans un discours du 21 mai 1935,^ declarait que 
le gouvemement aUemand ‘voyait dans le respect de la zone demUi- 
tarisee une contribution a Fapaisement de FEurope ’. Peu important 
a ses yeux les expUcations que, depuis pres d’un an, le gouvemement 
frangais a foumies, avec la pleine approbation des autres signataires 
du traite qui, consultes au mois de mai dernier par FAUemagne, ont 
ete unanimes a declarer que les engagements du traite franco-sovie- 
tique ne violaient en aucune maniere les obUgations du pacte rhenan. 
Comme M. Fambassadeur Frangois-Poncet demandait si le memo- 
randum repudiant un traite aussi solennel constituait bien la reponse 
promise lundi dernier pour jeter les bases d’un accord franco- 
aUemand, U lui •a 4te repondu que ce document enongait bien les 
bases sur lesqueUes les echanges de vues ulterieurs pourraient dtre 
fructueux et que la reponse k la demands frangaise s’y trouvait en 
effet contenue. 

' See above, p. 41. 

* See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 159. 
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En meme temps, joignant I’acte aux paroles, des detachements 
armes, qai atteignent deja la valeur de plusieurs divisions, entrent 
en Rhenanie. 

Voila la situation devant laquelle le gouvemement allemand a 
entendu nous placer. L’AUemagne a librement contracte, en 1925, 
des engagements solennels ; elle a renouvele les promesses du traite 
de paix eoncemant la demilitarisation de la zone rhenane. Engage- 
ments et promesses sont aujourd’hui repudies. 

Je I’ai deja dit, la raison que Ton invoque n’est nuUement fondee. 
Meme si elle I'etait, le gouvemement allemand ne serait en aucune 
maniere autorise a se faire justice lui-meme. Le traite de Locarno 
prevoit que, si entre les deux pays im differend s’eleve, sur lequel ils 
ne peuvent s’accorder, ds auront le devoir d’en referer a des juges ou 
a une commission de conciliation. Le gouvemement allemand pou- 
vait saisir la Cour de la Have. Nous avions deja declare pubUque- 
ment,^ il y a quinze jours, que nous etions prets a nous soumettre a 
I’arbitrage de cette juridiction. H pouvait s’adresser a une commis- 
sion de conciliation. H ne I’a pas fait. La encore, il a manque a ses 
engagements. 

Personne ne se persuadera que les circonstances aient exige une 
hate particuJiere ; persorme, ni meme I’AUemagne; an surplus, 
Texistence d’lme zone demilitarisee n’est pas un deshonneur ; pendant 
soixante-sept ans, la France a connu la demilitarisation de la Savoie. 
Elle ne s’en est liberee que par des negociations. 

H est vrai que, dans le document remis bier a I’ambassadeur de 
France, le gouvemement allemand propose, ayant viole ses engage- 
ments, d’en contractor de nouveaux. Je n’examinerai pas ses pro- 
positions, pour deux raisons. D’abord parce que le double exemple 
qu’a im an de distance le gouvemement allemand nous donne de 
repudiation imilaterale d’engagements solennels ne saurait nous 
mettre en confiance envers sa nouveUe proposition. La seconde 
raison est encore plus claire: au mepris du droit le plus certain, le 
gouvemement allemand a fait entrer dans la zone denulitarisee des 
forces importantes, et cela sans avoir au prealable manifeste son 
intention de s’afiEranchir de ses obligations, sans meme avoir cherche 
a entrer en negociations a ce sujet. Nous sommes mis en presence du 
fait accompli sous sa forme la plus brotale. H n’y a^plus de paix en 
Europe, il n’y a plus de relations intemationales si cette methode se 
generalise. En nous y opposant, nous servons les interets de la com- 
munaute europeenne. Le gouvemement fran 9 ais, pour sa part, est 
bien resolu a ne pas negocier sous la menace. Le seul fait qu’au 

* See above, p. 34. 
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mepris d’engagements solennels des soldats aUemands sont main- 
tenant installes sur les Lords dn Rhin interdit pour le moment la 
negociation. 

Ayant murement examine la situation, au nom du gouvemement 
fran9ais, je declare que nous entendons voir maintenue cette garantie 
essentielle de la securite fran9aise et de la secmite beige que constitue, 
contresigne par les gouvemements anglais et italien, le traite de 
Locarno. Nous ne sommes pas disposes a laisser placer Strasbourg 
sous le feu de canons aUemands. 

Le traite de Locarno a stipule qu’en cas de violation de ses clauses, 
le conseil de la Societe des nations doit etre saisi. Nous saisissons 
done le conseil. II est, d’autre part, indispensable que des echanges 
de vues aient lieu entre les signataires du traite m is brusquement en 
presence de la denoneiation aUemande. H va etre precede sans delai 
a ces echanges de vues. 

Notre cause est juste et forte. En la defendant, nous avons con- 
science de defendre, avec notre destin, un element essentiel de la paix 
europeenne. Le peuple fran9ais s’en rend compte ; oubliant toutes 
vaines quereUes, il est, nous le savons, et il restera unanime pour 
appuyer Taction du gouvemement. 

Au vrai, et e’est bien li ce qui fait plus amplement justice du 
faUacieux pr6texte invoque, le gouvemement aUemand a cm avoir 
bien choisi son heure pour son coup de force. Non pas Theure du vote 
du pacte franco-sovietique qui, sounds encore a Texamen du Senat, 
ne peut pas encore foumir au Fiihrer le fait de ratification dont il se 
reclame, mais Theure de la periode electorale qui est, en France, 
virtuellement ouverte. Le gouvemement aUemand a escompte le 
chmat ou, pour mieux dire, Teffet des discordes, des troubles, des 
discussions interieures que le conflit des partis politiques dans la 
competition legislative pouvait provoquer au sein de la nation. Le 
desarroi national issu de nos luttes intestines, voda la veritable 
explication de la decision brusquee du gouvemement aUemand. Il 
oublie, une fois de plus, qu’a toute heure grave de notre histoire de 
tels desarrois se sont effaces dans Timion immediate des energies 
fran9aises, des volontes de tons les partis pour la defense de Tindepen- 
dance nationale et de sa securite. Aucun Fran9ais ne peut meriter 
Tinjure qu’on f^t outre-Rhin a certains de nos concitoyens en les 
supposant capables de trouver une apparence d’excuse a Tacte de 
force germanique. Le peuple fran9ais reste pret, en toute conjoncture, 
a faire la preuve que Ton ne saurait compter sur ses divisions pour 
esperer son abdication et preparer son asservissement. 
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(vi) Statement by the Et. Hon. Anthony Eden, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, March 9, 1936.^ 

On March 6 I asked the German Ambassador to come and see me 
at the Foreign Office, and I made to him a 'proposal which His 
Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin had made to the German Chancellor 
on December 13 last that the Powers signatory of the Treaty of 
Locarno should proceed with the negotiation of an Air Pact. The 
House win recall that such a pact was suggested during the course 
of the Anglo-French conversations held in London in February 
1935.^ On this occasion I reminded His Excellency of the hopes 
which Herr Hitler himself has expressed for the betterment of 
international relations in Western Europe, and I told him that it 
seemed to me the time had now come when a real effort must be 
made to translate these hopes into facts, and attempt to achieve a 
real improvement in the relations of the United Kingdom, France, 
and Germany. 

I pointed out to the Ambassador that the Air Pact touched what 
was in some respects a point of junction, and a sensitive point of 
junction, in the relations of the three great Western Powers, and His 
Majesty’s Government considered that the conclusion of such a pact 
would constitute a stabilizing element in our relations in the West. 
I did not feel that it was impossible to negotiate such a pact even 
while the situation was complicated by the Italo-Abyssinian War, 
and I asked the Ambassador to communicate with his Government 
at once in this sense. I added that His Majesty’s Government were 
genuinely anxious to convert into practical resolutions the sentiments 
so often expressed in speeches. 

The German Ambassador came to see me on the morning of March 7 
and informed me that he had a communication of very great impor- 
tance to make. He then handed to me a Memorandmn of which he 
read a translation.^ I do not propose to give the House a full account 
of this Memorandum, but I should like to draw attention to certain 
sahent points in it. The Memorandum falls into two parts. In the 
first part the German Government have developed at considerable 
length their objections to the Franco-Soviet Pact and the reasons 
why, in their view, the intention of the French '’Government to 
conclude this pact has created an entirely new situation and destroyed 
the pohtical system of the Locarno Treaty. The German Govern- 

^ In the House of Commons. Hansard, March 9, 1936, coll. 1812-7 

’ See Documents for 1935, vol. i, pp. 27-9. 

* See above, p. 41. 
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ment hold that for these reasons the Locarno Treaty has ceased in 
practice to exist, and that Germany consequently regards herself 
for her part as no longer bound by this no longer valid Treaty. The 
Memorandum then annoimces that the German Government has 
restored the full and unrestricted sovereignty of Germany in the 
demilitarized zone of the Rhineland. 

The second part of the Memorandum contains a series of proposals 
which are described as being designed to promote the establishment 
of a system of peaceful security for Europe. These proposals are, 
first, that a demilitarized zone should be created on both sides of the 
Eranco-German and Belgian-German frontiers ; secondly, that non- 
aggression pacts for 25 years should be concluded between Germany, 
France, and Belgium, and that Great Britain and Italy should 
guarantee these pacts ; thirdly, that the Netherlands might be invited 
to join this Treaty system ; fourthly, that these security arrangements 
should be supplemented by an air pact ; fifthly, that non-aggression 
pacts should be concluded between Germany and the States border- 
ing Germany on the East similar to the agreement between Germany 
and Poland, the exception previously made in regard to Lithuania 
being conditionally withdrawn. Finally, it is stated that Germany is 
willing to re-enter the League of Nations now that equality of rights 
and the restoration of her fuH sovereignty over the entire German 
territory has been attained. In this latter connexion the German 
Government express the expectation that in the course of a reason- 
able period the question of colonial equahty of rights and of the 
separation of the League Covenant from the Treaty of Versailles 
may be settled through friendly negotiation. 

On receiving this commtmication from the German Ambassador I 
told His Excellency that he coMd not expect me to make any detailed 
observations on a document of this importance until I had had an 
opportunity to study it and to consult my colleagues on the situation 
which it created. At the same time I told His Excellency that there 
was one observation which I must make at once. I deeply regretted 
the information which the Ambassador had given me about the 
action which the German Government was taking in respect of the 
demilitarized zone. The Ambassador would appreciate that this 
amounted to the unilateral repudiation of a treaty freely negotiated 
and freely signed. 

I had a clear recollection of the statement that the Chancellor had 
made to me at our first meeting in Berlin on the subject of the Treaty 
of Locarno, when he had drawn a clear distinction between that 
Treaty and the Treaty of Versailles and emphasized that Germany 
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had freely signed the Treaty of Locarno. I was aware — I said to the 
Ambassador — of the view of the German Government as to the effect 
of the French-Soviet Pact on the Locarno Treaty. That view was 
not, however, shared by the other signatories of the Treaty, and if 
the German Government, despite the opinions of the other signatories, 
still maintained their own conclusion, then there was the proper 
arbitration procedure available for their use. I feared that the effect 
of the unilateral repudiation of this Treaty upon His Majesty’s 
Government and upon British public opinion must inevitably be 
deplorable. 

As to the later parts of the Ambassador’s communication, I said 
that His Majesty’s Government would have carefully to consider 
these, but clearly the declaration in respect of Germany’s attitude 
towards the League was most important. The Ambassador at this 
point informed me that the German Government’s decision in regard 
to the League was to a large extent due to their desire to meet the 
views frequently expressed by the Prime Minister and myself when 
we emphasized that the policy of His Majesty’s Government was 
based upon the League and upon collective security. Germany, he 
said, was willing to share in such a policy and there were no conditions 
attached to her return to the League ; Germany was willing to re- 
enter the League of Nations. While the German Government 
expected that in due tune the Covenant would be divorced from the 
Treaty of Versailles and the question of colonial equality of rights 
would be settled, these were not conditions but matter for negotiation 
subsequent to Germany’s return to the League. I do not need to 
emphasize the importance of the commimication from the German 
Government of which I have given the House an account. Similar 
memoranda have been communicated to the other signatories of the 
Locarno Treaty, namely, France, Italy, and Belgium. 

Before passing on to observations of a more general nature, it may 
be well for me to inform the House of the steps which are to be taken 
in the immediate future. The French and Belgian Governments, 
with the full knowledge and agreement of His Majesty’s Government, 
have asked that the Council of the League of Nations may be sum- 
moned as soon as possible to consider the situation. I must emphasize 
that the CoimcU of the League is the proper body for this purpose. 
The Council wUl, it is understood, meet on Friday next, and no 
decision can, of course, be reached in advance of that meeting, but 
an exchange of views will take place in Paiis to-morrow between the 
representatives of the four Locarno Powers, other than Germany, 
and these conversations will be resumed at Geneva on the following 
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day. Hia Majesty’s Government will be represented at these con- 
versations by the Lord Privy Seal and myself. I have now given 
the House an account of recent events, together with some com- 
ment upon them. I have also given the House such details as are 
in my possession of the procedure to be followed in the immediate 
future. 

But hon. Members will no doubt expect to receive some immediate 
indication of the ideas and intentions with which the representatives 
of His Majesty’s Government must approach at Geneva a problem 
the development of which is as yet in some important respects 
obscure. It is clearly desirable to do this, for no one can fail to 
realize the stabilizmg force of a clear-sighted and united British 
opinion in the affairs of Europe at this juncture. Let us not delude 
ourselves. The course taken by the German Government in unilater- 
ally repudiating obligations into which they have freely entered, 
and in simultaneously acting as if they did not exist, both com- 
plicates and aggravates the international situation. The abrogation 
of the Locarno Treaty and the occupation of the demilitarized zone 
have profoundly shaken confidence in any engagement into which 
the Government of Germany may in future enter. There can be no 
one in this House or this coimtry who would wish to condone or 
excuse such a step. It strikes a severe blow at that principle of 
the sanctity of Treaties which underlies the whole structiue of inter- 
national relations. 

There is, I am thankful to say, no reason to suppose that the 
present German action implies a threat of hostfiities. The German 
Government speak in their Memorandum of their ‘imchangeable 
longing for a real pacification of Europe’ and express their willingness 
to conclude a non-aggression pact with France and Belgium. But in 
case there should be any misunderstanding about our position as a 
signatory of the Locarno Treaty, His Majesty’s Government think 
it necessary to say that, should there take place during the period 
which will be necessary for the consideration of the new situation 
which has arisen any actual attack upon France or Belgium which 
would constitute a violation of Article 2 of Locarno, His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, notwithstanding the German 
repudiation of -the Treaty, would regard themselves as in honour 
bound to come in the manner provided in the Treaty to the assistance 
of the country attacked. 

It must be obvious to aU that in existing circumstances the 
transition from a bad past to a better future will be an arduous and 
hazardous enterprise. At the same time, we are not merely con- 
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cemed with the past or the present ; we are concerned also with the 
future. One of the main foundations of the peace of Western Europe 
has been cut away, and if peace is to be secured there is a manifest 
duty to rebuild. It is in that spirit that we must approach the new 
proposals of the German Chancellor. His Majesty’s Government will 
examine them clear-sightedly and objectively, with a view to finding 
out to what extent they represent a means by which the shaken 
structure of peace can again be strengthened. In the present grave 
condition of international afEairs His Majesty’s Government feel that 
no opportunity must he missed which offers any hope of amelioration. 
In the anxious circumstances of the present time I feel justified in 
asking aU sections of opinion in this House for their support in the 
exacting and arduous task which now confronts the combined 
wisdom and statesmanship of the world. 

(vii) CommuniqvAs issued by the Locarno Powers, Paris, 

March 10, 1936?- 

I 

Ce matin se sont reunis, a 10 h. 30, au ministere des affaires etran- 
geres, les representants des puissances signataires et garantes de 
Locarno. 

La Grande-Bretagne 6tait representee par M. Eden, ministre des 
affaires etrangeres, lord Halifax, lord du sceau prive, et sir George 
Clerk, ambassadeur d’Angleterre ; I’ltalie, par M. Cerruti, ambassa- 
deur a Paris ; la Belgique, par M. van Zeeland, president du conseil, 
ministre des affaires etrangeres, et le comte de Kerchove de Denter- 
ghem, ambassadeur a Paris ; la France, par M. P.-E. Flandin, ministre 
des affaires etrangeres, et M. Paul-Boncour, ministre d’fitat. 

En ouvrant la seance M. P.-E. Flandin a souhaite la bienvenue aux 
delegues des puissances signataires et garantes de Locarno, et il a 
tenu a preciser que la reunion avait pour but d’echanger des informa- 
tions et de preciser la situation, mais qu’il ne serait propose aucune 
resolution ni pris aucrme decision avant la reunion du conseil de la 
Societe des nations. 

La procedure ayant ete ainsi definie, les differents delegues ont 
expose leur point de vue. 

Cet echange de vues sera continue peut-etre a Paris des ce soir 
et, en tout cas, a Geneve, ou les delegues doivent se retrouver des 
demain. 


* Le Temps, March 11, 1936. 
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Une nouveUe reunion des representants des puissances signataires 
et garantes du traite de Locarno s’est tenue au ministere des affaires 
etrangeres, a 19 h. 30. 

D’un commun accord il a ete decide que les conversations se pour- 
suivraient ^ Londres des jeudi. 

D ’autre part, le gouvemement britannique a invite le president du 
conseil de la Societe des nations a tenir egalement a Londres sa 
prochaine reunion, qui suivrait immediatement la reunion des puis- 
sances signataires du pacte de Locarno. 

(viii) Statement by Herr Hitler, March 10, 1936.^ 

The first question which I put to the Fiihrer was: ‘Does your offer 
of a pact of non-aggression to all States along Germany’s eastern 
frontier include Austria and Czechoslovakia ? ’ 

His reply was: ‘My proposal for the conclusion of non-aggression 
pacts on the east and west of Germany was meant as a universal 
one. There is certainly no exception intended to it. It applies equally 
to Czechoslovakia and Austria.’ 

‘Is your Excellency’, I then asked, ‘prepared to lead Germany 
back into the League of Nations immediately, so that the proposals 
you have made may be discussed by the League with Germany taking 
her part in the discussions as a member of the Council of the League ? ’ 

Herr Hitler’s answer was as follows: 

‘I have annovmced Germany’s readiness to enter the League 
immediately, while proclaiming her expectation that within a reason- 
able period the questions of equal treatment in the matter of colonies 
and of the separation of the Covenant of the League from the so- 
called peace treaties will be settled. 

‘My feeling is that the conclusion of the non-aggression pacts 
which have been proposed by the German Government could be 
most efficiently negotiated by direct dealings between the Govern- 
ments concerned. 

‘I mean that in the case of the pacts for the security of the frontiers 
between Germany on the one side and France, Belgium, and, maybe, 
Holland on the. other, this should be a matter for the Governments 
of those coimtries and of the two Powers which would be invited to 
sign as sirreties — Britain and Italy. 

^ Le Temps, March 12, 1936. 

** In an interview granted to Mr. G. Ward Price. Daily Mail, March 11, 
1936. 
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‘It might perhaps be desirable that the Powers to be guaranteed 
by these pacts should first talk the matter over with their future 
guarantors. 

‘In the same way non-aggression pacts could be negotiated with 
the other border-States, as was done between Poland and Germany — 
in every case by direct dealings between their respective Govern- 
ments. 

‘Germany, however, would certainly be only too glad if some 
other Power — Britain, for instance — would come forward as “honest 
broker ” with practical propositions for the solution of these matters.’ 

My third question was in these terms: ‘It is probable that no 
French Government, even if it would, could agree to discuss your 
proposals until after the French general elections have been held 
next month. 

‘Is Germany prepared to maintain her offer until then ? WiU she 
undertake to do nothing more meanwhile to alter the situation as it 
exists at this moment ? ’ 

Herr Hitler’s reply to this was; 

‘The German Government will do nothing more on its side to 
alter the existing situation. 

‘We have re-established the sovereignty of the Reich and have 
brought back one of the oldest parts of Germany under the protection 
of the entire nation. We have therefore no reason to fix any time- 
limit to the proposals that have been made. 

‘However, I should like to add just one thing. If these proposals, 
like so many that have gone before them, are again rejected or simply 
ignored, the German Government wiU not importime Europe with 
further overtures.’ 

Question Four; ‘Having thus established Germany’s complete 
sovereignty throughout her territory, will you limit the number of 
troops in the Rhineland of your own free will to a force manifestly 
insufficient for offensive action against France ? ’ 

Herr Hitler’s reply was: 

The so-called “demilitarized zone” has been reoccupied, not 
because there exists any intention to undertake aggressive action 
against France but because the continuance of so vast a sacrifice on 
the part of a nation is only conceivable and justifiable when the 
other parties to the treaty disclose a corresponding comprehension 
and consideration in material and political matters. 

‘It is not Germany which is the treaty -breaker. Ever since the 
Armistice was accepted on the basis of the Fourteen Points of Presi- 
dent Wilson, the following practice has established itself in Europe: 
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‘When a victorious and a defeated Power make a treaty, the 
defeated Power is required to observe it, whereas the victor can 
establish and interpret his attitude as he pleases. 

‘ You will not contest the fact that the Wilsonian Fourteen Points 
and their three emendations were not observed, and you will not 
deny that the undertaking on the part of the victors to carry out 
imiversal disarmament was also not fulfilled. 

‘In the same way, the Locarno Pact has not only a Uteral but also 
an equitable political purpose. 

‘If the Franco-Russian Pact, which has signed on May 2, 1935, 
had been in existence when the Locarno Pact was drafted, the 
Rhineland clauses of the latter Treaty would never have been 
signed. 

‘It is evident that one cannot make a subsequent alteration in the 
interpretation of a pact or change its tenor. In the case imder con- 
sideration, not only the spirit but the letter of the Locarno Pact has 
been disregarded. 

‘The conclusion of a military alliance between France and Soviet 
Russia creates a situation for Germany which obliges her to draw 
certain conclusions on her part also. I have drawn those conclusions, 
and no others. 

‘The purport of these conclusions is that if France goes in for 
such military alliances, then it is certain that so densely poptilated 
and economically valuable a border-zone of the German Reich cannot 
be left unarmed and defenceless. 

‘That is the most elementary reaction to such a development. 

‘I doubt whether every one in England is aware that what has 
hitherto been known as the “Demilitarized Zone” has almost the 
same number of inhabitants as Czechoslovakia or Yugoslavia. 

‘To this area garrisons on a peace-time basis have now been 
restored, exactly as in the whole of the rest of the country, no more 
and no less. 

‘It follows that there can be no question of the concentration of 
armed forces for offensive purposes because: 

1. Germany has no further claims to make from France, nor will 
she make any ; 

2. Germany bas herself proposed the conclusion of non-aggression 
pacts, with the desire that they should be guaranteed by Eng- 
land and Italy ; and 

3. Such a concentration of troops as is suggested in the question 
would be, from the military point of view alone, not only 
imnecessary but also unreasonable. 
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‘Moreover, the task of the future is to see to it that neither Ger- 
many nor Erance feels herself threatened one by the other. 

‘When M. Sarraut declares that he cannot bear the idea of the 
fortress of Strasburg being menaced by Gferman guns, it should be 
realized that neither does Germany want to see her open cities, 
such as Frankfurt, Freiburg, and Karlsruhe, menaced by the cannon 
of the French fortifications. 

‘The best way to eliminate this state of menace would be for both 
sides to solve the question of a demihtarized zone on a reciprocal 
basis.’ 

Final question: ‘WiU you tell the world why you chose this 
particular way of achieving your purpose ? If you had made yoiu 
proposals first and demanded the remilitarization of the Rhineland 
as a counterpart, the world, in my view, would have accepted those 
with enthusiasm. What was the reason for your Excellency’s action ? ’ 

Herr Hitler’s reply: ‘I dealt thoroughly with this matter in my 
Reichstag speech. I would therefore only touch on your remark 
that my proposals would have been received with enthusiasm if I 
had not linked them with the reoccupation of the demilitarized zone. 

‘What you say may be true. Unfortunately it is not relevant. 

‘For instance, I once proposed an army limited to 300,000 men. 
I think that this was, at the time, a very reasonable proposal. 

‘It was a firm ofier, and would certainly have contributed to 
relieve the strain in Europe. Beyond aU doubt it was also approved 
by very many people. Indeed, the British and Italian Governments 
adopted it. Nevertheless, it was rejected. 

‘If, therefore, I was to restore German parity in armaments — 
the moral right to which could never be contested — and thus eliminate 
a burning European problem, I was obliged, whether I liked it or 
not, to act on my own responsibility. 

‘In this case, too, it would have been exactly the same. Supposing 
I had begim by laying these proposals of mine before the world, 
coupled with a demand for the restoration of all sovereign rights in 
the demilitarized zone. 

‘I dare say they would have received the world’s appreciative 
approval. But, after my experience in the past, I do not believe that 
we should ever have reached the conference table with them. 

‘It is not possible for one part to a treaty to transgress the sense 
and letter of the bond without the other party in consequence 
hberating himself from his engagements. That is what I have done. 

‘Moreover, if, for example, a British or French statesman had 
ever been, or should ever be, so unfortunate as to find his country 
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in so tragic a condition as I found mine, I am certain that he would 
have acted, or will act, in precisely the same way under similar 
circumstances. 

‘ Contemporary judgment seldom does full justice to an historical 
deed. The verdict of posterity, however, will not contest that it was 
more honourable and right to make an end of a state of tension which 
had become intolerable, in order finally and definitely to clear the 
way for a reasonable development desired by the whole world, rather 
than to persist in maintaining an imhearable state of affairs, for 
whatever reason, very much against one’s own conscience and com- 
mon sense. 

‘I beheve that if the German Government proposals are accepted 
it wiU consequently be realized that they have rendered great service 
to Emope and to the cause of peace.’ 

(ix) Statement by the French Government, March 10, 1936} 

Un evenement a’est produit dont vous avez deja mesure la gravite 
dans Tordre international et les consequences pour la securite de la 
France. Le gouvernement devait an pays de Teclairer des le premier 
jour. A ses representants maintenant r6unis il a le devoir d’exposer 
la situation sous tous ses aspects. 

H y a plus de dix ans, par un traite solennel dont la conclusion 
justifiait les plus ardents espoirs de paix, la France, la Belgique et 
I’AUemagne, avec la garantie de I’Angleterre et de I’ltahe, s’interdi- 
saient reciproquement de recourir a la guerre. L’Allemagne s’enga- 
geait en meme temps a maintenir le regime de demilitarisation qui 
d6ja, dans un interet de securite generale, avait et6 instaure dans la 
zone rhenane par le traite de paix. 

II y a trois jours, a la date du 7 mars, par une communication aux 
autres gouvemements signataires du pacte rhenan, le gouvernement 
du Reich repudiait ce traite auquel il etait convenu que seule une 
decision du conseH de la Societe des nations pouvait un jour mettre 
fin. En meme temps, il annon9ait son intention d’envoyer dans la 
zone interdite, ‘ a titre symbolique ’, de petits detachements de I’armee 
nationale aUemande. En fait, des le lendemain, plus de trente batail- 
lons d’infanterie on groupes d’artillerie, d’apres ses propres declara- 
tions, 6taient instaUes dans les differentes villes de la zone. 

Dans le memorandum remis aux gouvemements signataires, puis 
dans un discours du chancelier au Reichstag, le gouvernement du 
Reich a tente de justifier un acte qu’aucune nation ne saurait ad- 

^ Bead by M. Sarraut in the Chambre des Ddputds, and by M. Flandin in 
the Senate. Ze Temps, March 11, 1936. 
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mettre, aussi longtemps qu’il y aura un droit des gens, incompatible 
avec les doctrines de force qui tendent a placer le fait accompb att- 
dessus du respect des engagements Ubrement consentis. 

Le motif immediat aUegue est la conclusion rcccnte par la France 
d’un traite qui serait incompatible avec le traite rhenan de Locarno. 
Le gouvernement aUemand avait emis des doutes au sujet de cette 
compatibiUte. Le gouvernement fran9ais les a examines avec un soin 
scrupuleux. II croit y avoir, depuis longtemps, pleinement repondu, 
puisque aussi bien sa reponse a rencontre I’avis concordant des gou- 
vemements qui, pour I’AUemagne comme pour la France, sont les 
garants du pacte rhenan, dans son esprit comme dans sa lettre. II 
a tenu en meme temps a afiBrmer toute la valeur, toute I’autorite qu’il 
attachait a cet acte. 

En vain le gouvernement allemand soutiendrait-il aujourd’bui que 
le traite franco-sovietique fut dirige exclusivement centre I’AUemagne. 
Son texte meme etabUt qu’il a pour seul objet I’assistance centre un 
Ftat agresseur, et I’Allemagne n’y est pas visee en elle-meme, puisque 
les deux contractants renouvellent I’engagement de poursuivre la 
conclusion d’un traite plus large, ou leur assistance serait assuree a 
I’Allemagne si cette derniere venait a etre attaquee. Tout aussi 
inexacte est I’affirmation que la France assumerait ^ I’egard de la 
Russie des engagements allant au dela de I’assistance que, comme 
membre de la Societe des nations, elle est en droit de preter k un 
autre membre de la Societe. Inexacte enfin I’affirmation que la 
France s’attribuerait le droit de decider de la seule appreciation quel 
est I’agresseur, II suffit, en effet, que le consed de la Societe des 
nations reconnaisse I’agresseur, pour que cette appreciation s’impose 
a la France, de meme que la recommandation du conseil constitue la 
limite de son engagement. Aucim engagement, enfin, ne pent I’ame- 
ner a agir comme si le pacte de la Societe des nations ni le pacte 
rhenan n’etaient en vigueur, puisqu’elle ne saurait agir a I’encontre 
d’une decision du conseil, ni a I’encontre de I’appreciation des garants 
du traite de Locarno. 

Dix mois bientot se seront ecoules au cours desquels le gouveme- 
ment fran§ais a foumi au gouvernement allemand toute occasion de 
dissiper ses doutes, au cours desquels le gouvernement allemand 
pouvait recourir a une instance impartiale, suggeree encore recemment 
par le gouvernement fran9ais. Le gouvernement du Reich a prefere 
se faire seul juge de la cause, pour denoncer Ubrement le pacte rhenan 
et nous placer devant le fait accompli. 

Repudiant ses engagements Ubrement consentis, le gouvernement 
du Reich voudrait pouvoir exciper d’une inobservation par la France 
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du pacte rhenan; il allegue que le gouvemement fran 9 ais se serait 
fait, de cet acte, une conception contraire a son veritable esprit. Si 
une exception a ete faite — pretend-il — a I’interdiction reciproque 
de toute action militaire, ce serait uniquement pour un motif poli- 
tique et au seul benefice d’aUiances deja conclues entre la France et 
la Pologne, entre la France et la Tchecoslovaquie. II doit etre fait 
justice d’tme teUe allegation, contraire non seulement aux faits, mais 
aux principes de justice et de droit auxquels la France est et demeure 
attachee. 

La seule exception faite par le pacte rhenan a 1 ’interdiction de la 
guerre I’a ete, non pas en raison de certains traites — qui, au surplus, 
conformes au pacte de la Societe des nations ne sont pas des ‘ alliances ’ 
— non pas pour des interets politiques particuhers, mais pour des 
motifs superieurs de morale Internationale, parce qu’U y a une morale 
entre nations, parce qu’il y a une Societe des nations fondee sur le 
priricipe que Tassistance est due a la victime d’une agression, parce 
qu’U y a un pacte qui contient des dispositions a cet egard, et qu’aucun 
autre traite ne pent s’opposer a I’observation de ces dispositions 
imprescriptibles. Ce n’est que sous reserve de ce principe de justice 
internatiopale que des traites particuliers peuvent etre conclus, 
comme c’est en vertu de ce seul principe que des traites d’assistance 
ont pu etre Ubrement consentis. 

Messieurs, s’il y avait opposition entre I’esprit des traites d’assi- 
stance conclus par la France et I’esprit du traite de Locarno, c’est 
qu’il y aurait opposition entre le pacte de la Societe des nations et le 
traite signe a Locarno. 

Par le traite de Locarno du 16 octobre 1925, la France et la Belgique 
d’une part, TAUemagne d’autre part, se sont reciproquement reconnu 
I’inviolabilite de leurs frontieres communes. L’Allemagne y a expli- 
citement et librement confirme son adhesion sans reserve aux dis- 
positions du traite de paix instituant la zone rhenane demilitarisee. 
L’inviolabilite de ces frontieres etait en outre garantie tant en favem* 
du Reich qu’en favour de la France et de la Belgique, par la Grande- 
Bretagne et I’ltalie. 

II etait en meme temps prevu que toute meconnaissance des 
engagements pris en vertu du traite de Locarno (et, parmi ces engage- 
ments, ceux concernant la zone rhenane demilitarisee etaient ex- 
pressement specifies) serait soumise aussitot au conseil de la Societe 
des nations, et que, des que celui-ci aurait constate une telle violation, 
avis en serait donne aux puissances signataires appelees a preter lem 
assistance immediate. 

A ce traite de garantie etaient jointes des conventions d’arbitrage. 
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notamment entre la France, la Belgique et I’AUemagne, dans le meme 
souci d’assurer le reglement pacifique de toute question susceptible 
de troubler la paix. 

Pour apprecier I’acte de Locarno, il importe de se souvenir de ce 
qu’a ete Taction de la diplomatic fran 9 aise depuis les traites de 
paix. 

Apres la guerre qui a laisse une profonde impression d’horrem au 
peuple fran 9 ais, celui-ci, qui n’a jamais cesse de pouvoir librement 
s ’exprimer dans le cadre ton jours maintenu de Hbres institutions 
democratiques, a ratifie sans reserve Teffort d’organisation de la paix 
generale contenu dans le pacte de la Societe des nations. 

Ce pacte se proposait d’etablir, a la base des relations Inter- 
nationales, le respect des traites, de tons les traites, sans distinction 
entre la puissance et la faiblesse des Etats signataires. C’etait le 
regime du droit substitue a celui de la force. 

II ne comporte, d’ailleurs, aucune consolidation obligatoire et 
statique des £tats, dans revolution historique de la civilisation 
humaine. Mais n prohibite formeUement toute revision unilaterale 
sous Tempire de la force. 

Toute proposition interessant un meilleur amenagement des rela- 
tions politiques ou 4conomiques des nations entre eUes est incontesta- 
blement recevable dans le cadre de la Societe des nations, ou eUe doit 
etre discutee et librement reglee, selon les lois d’une commimaut^ qui 
n’a exclu entre ses membres que les abus de la force et la guerre. 

H n’a pas dependu de nous que certains Stats n’aient pas adhere 
a la Societe des nations ou, ce qui est pire, qu’apres y avoir adhere, 
ils s’en soient retires. 

Mais nous sommes toujours restes fideles, queUes qu’aient pu etre 
certaines de nos deceptions, au pacte de Geneve. 

Recemment meme et dans des circonstances qui troublaient nos 
sentiments d’amitie a Tegard d’une grande puissance voisine, nous 
avons accomph, non sans reaction douloureuse pour nous, notre 
devoir de societaire fidele. 

Recemment aussi, lorsqu’un traite, le pacte franco-sovietique, 
conclu par nous, a ete critique dans son esprit et dans sa lettre par 
TAUemagne, nous n’avons pas hesite a accepter par avance Tarbitrage 
de la Cour permanente de justice intemationale,^ montrant par la 
notre respect et notre confiance dans le droit et la justice, supreme 
sauvegarde de paix pour les peuples, comme pour les individus. 

La ne s’est pas bornee notre contribution au maintien et a Torga- 
nisation de bonnes relations avec TAUemagne. Est-U necessaire de 

^ See above, p. 34. 
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rappeler les conditions dans lesqueiles a etc reglee la question si 
delicate et si grave du territoire de la Sarre ? 

Ce reglement s’est effectue.sans incidents, sans desordre, sans que 
le monde entier qui I’attendait avec anxiete ait vu apparaitre de 
menaces pour la paix. Le gouvemement frangais, fidMe a ses tradi- 
tions, porta le probleme devant le tribunal des nations ; il proposa 
lui-meme I’envoi d’une poKce intemationale en Sarre, il s’offrit a 
examiner avec le gouvemement allemand, et sous I’egide de gouveme- 
ments strangers, toutes les possibibtes que pouvait offrir Favenir et, 
dans le calme de reunions diplomatiques, loin de toute pression, ce 
grave probleme fut regie sans beurt, comme sans amertume. C’est un 
exemple parfait et, pour nous, precieux d’un reglement dans le cadre 
de la legalite Internationale. Nous esperions ainsi que tous nos 
differends, tons nos desaccords avec I’AUemagne pourraient etre 
regies sur la meme base. 

Le chanceKer lui-meme, dans un discomrs prononce le 15 janvier 
1935, avait affirme son desir de collaborer a Fetabbssement d’une 
soHdarite europeenne.^ Il avait declare que sa volonte d’obtenir la 
reconnaissance de Fegalite des droits ne le rendait pas sourd aux 
appels de cette soHdarite. On en pouvait deduire qu’H n’opposerait 
pas une resistance absolue a la proposition d’entrer dans Fexamen et 
la n4gociation des pactes elabores. Mais, peu apres, il s’elevait centre 
le systfeme des pactes. En condamnant ces accords, dont il estimait 
difficile de mesurer les consequences lointaines, il a paru faire aussi 
peu de cas du pacte danubien que du pacte oriental; il Fa laisse 
entendre au cours de diverses interviews, disant qu’H besiterait long- 
temps avant de les signer, — puis, qu’H ne les signerait jamais. 

Messieurs, vous vous rappelez la suite bistorique de ces evenements, 
encore si procbes. Deux mois apres le reglement pacifique de la 
question sarroise,^ qui, d’apres le cbanceber lui-meme, etait le dernier 
differend important susceptible d’opposer la France a FAUemagne, 
le Reicb denongait unilateralement les clauses du traite de Versailles 
qui Hmitaient ses armements. 

A la suite de cette denunciation, la conference de Stresa se reunis- 
sait et le conseH de la Societe des nations condamnait toute repudia- 
tion unilaterale d’un traite. 

Spontanement, a Stresa, la Grande-Bretagne et FItaHe avaient 
tenu a reaffirmer le traite de Locarno. 

Cependant, et passant outre a la reserve que la decision de I’AHe-* 
magne aurait pu lui inspirer, le gouvemement frangais n’a negHge 

^ See Documents for 1934, p. 65. 

“ See Documents for 1934. Part A. I. 1. 
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aucune occasion de poursuivre une oeuvre de rapprochement avec le 
gouvemement allemand. 

Je tiens ici a aiiirmer que notre gouvemement, et la correspondance 
de M. FranQois-Poncet en fait foi, n’a neglige aucmie occasion de 
provoquer des explications precises et de faire passer la discussion 
franco-aUemande du plan general ou etaient limitees les declarations 
publiques des dirigeants allemands au plan concret des realisations. 

Une fois de plus, la reponse nous est venue du haut de la tribune 
du Reichstag, substituant a la negociation le fait unilateral accompli. 

Alors que le gouvemement britannique et le gouvemement fran§ais, 
avec Tadhesion du gouvemement italien, avaient saisi le gouveme- 
ment aUemand, des le 3 fevrier 1935, d’un programme de reglement 
general, a conclure par de libres negociations, en vue d’organiser la 
securite en Europe par une limitation generale des armements dans 
un regime d’egalite de droits, et par la collaboration active de I’AUe- 
magne a la Societe des nations 

Alors que ces negociations restaient ouvertes, ainsi qu’en temoignent 
les entretiens qu’eurent en novembre les ambassadeurs d’Angleterre 
et de France a Berbn avec le chanceUer Hitler ; 

Alors que, sur une simple interview accordee a un joumaliste 
fran 9 ais,^ notre gouvemement envoyait immediatement notre ambas- 
sadeur demander a nouveau au chancelier Hitler de preciser une base 
de conversation, d nous a ete repondu par la repudiation d’un traite 
qui avait 6te maintes fois proclame la base librement negociee et 
consentie des rapports franco-allemands ; il nous a ete repondu par 
la reoccupation soudaine et brutale de la zone demiHtarisee, alors que 
le chancelier Hitler avait declare, dans un discours du 21 mai 1935, 
posterieur done a la signature de I’accord franco-sovietique, que le 
gouvemement allemand voyait dans le respect de cette zone demih- 
tarisee une contribution a I’apaisement de I’Europe.^ 

Si Ton nous impute des torts, et toutes les fois que Ton nous impu- 
terait des torts, la France sera toujours prete a se soumettre a 
I’arbitrage de la loi Internationale. 

Mais e’en serait fait du droit des peoples, et par la meme de la paix 
commune, si chacun pretendait se faire justice soi-meme, determiner 
ses droits en fonction de ses ambitions, et, pour tout dire, substituer 
la violence du fait accompK a la loi internationale des parties. 

Aussi, Messieurs, la France ne se place pas, dans le conflit actuel, 
sur la position d’un egoisme blesse ou de garanties perdues de sa 
propre seem-ite. 

^ See Documents for 1935, vol. i, pp. 25-7. 

* See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 172. 


® See above, p. 20. 
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Non. EUe pose le probleme de la valenr reelle des traites, de la 
garantie generale du pacte de la Societe des nations pour ses adhe- 
rents, de la fidelite des societaires a leurs engagements ; eUe pose le 
probleme angoissant de la force du droit devant les droits que s’arroge 
la force. 

Sans doute, la violation de la zone demilitarisee atteint notre 
securite propre ; mais, a notre avis, eUe met en cause beaucoup plus 
gravement I’avenir de la paix europeenne, les destinees de I’orga- 
nisation de la securite collective, et ceux de la Societe des nations. 

Personne en Europe, sans doute, ne s’y trompe. Mais, en le rappe- 
lant, nous eclairons la position que nous avons prise. 

Nous nous sommes places dans le cadre de la Societe des nations, 
parce que c’est son sort qui va se jouer dans un futur proche. 

Nous avons soUicite les signataires et garants du traite de Locarno 
parce que c’est la valeur meme des traites dans les rapports inter- 
nationaux qui se joue. 

Qui done conserverait, en effet, la moindre foi dans les effets d’un 
traite, s’il sulEsait pour les detruire de la volonte du plus fort ? 

Alors, il faudrait en revenir resolument aux alliances nulitaires, au 
surarmement, et, reconnaissons-le, a la guerre, declenchee par le ou 
les plus forts au moment le plus favorable. 

Si certains s’y resignent, qu’ils le disent clairement et nous en 
tirerons les conclusions utiles. Pour nous, nous mettrons toutes nos 
forces mat^rieUes et morales a la disposition de la Societe des nations 
afin d’eviter ce malheur irreparable pour la civilisation europeenne, 
sous la seule condition que nous soyons accompagnes dans ce combat 
pour la paix par ceux qui s’y sont formellement engages par le pacte 
rhenan et avec le ferme espoir que tous les signataires du pacte de la 
Societe des nations, selon leurs moyens, et conformement a lems 
obligations, lutteront a nos cotes pour un ideal dont ils se sont declares 
sohdaires. 

Le chanceher Hitler, en pretendant parler au peuple fran 9 ais, par 
dessus la tete de son gouvernement, comme si un gouvernement 
fran 5 ais issu de la representation populaire et qui gouveme sans 
contrainte pouvait ne pas incamer la souverainete populaire, nous a, 
par la meme, ouvert la voie pour nous adresser, a notre tour, au peuple 
allemand. 

Nous lui demandons, au nom de sa culture et des vertus de sa race, 
de reflechir aux responsabihtes nouvelles que certains veulent lui 
faire assumer devant I’histoire. 

Nous lui declarons solennellement que nous n’avons jamais voulu 
et que nous ne voudrons jamais attenter a sa liberte ni a son honneur. 
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Nous n’avons pas davantage pense, ni ne voulons penser qu’il puisse 
etre traite d’une fa 9 on plus defavorable que les autres peuples. Nous 
sommes d’accord, avec le gouvernement allemartd, pour proclamer 
quo le peuplc frangais n’a aucun avantage a tirer de la misere du 
peuple aUemand. Nous acceptons parfaitement de collaborer a la 
recherche des moyens d’assurer I’existence, sur un sol pauvre, comme 
I’a dit le chanceMer Hitler, de 66 millions d’habitants. 

Nous lui demandons, en quoi la reoccupation de la zone demiUta- 
risee pourra aider a la solution de ces problemes. 

Nous lui demandons comment la eonfiance qui est a la base de 
toute collaboration pent etre maintenue, ou surtout meme developpee 
comme cela serait souhaitable, s’il est admis que non seulement un 
traite solennel comme celui de Locarno, puisse etre denonce par la 
seule volonte d’une des parties, mais que, sans attendre aucun accord 
nouveau, des actes nulitaires soient commis que Ton s’etait formeUe- 
ment engage a eviter. 

Le peuple allemand aurait-il eonfiance dans le gouvernement 
fran 9 ais pour discuter et signer de nouveaux traites si celui-ci venait 
de d6chirer lui-meme les traites anciens ? 

Comment voudrait-il que le peuple fran 9 ais ait done eonfiance pour 
entamer les nouveUes negociations auxqueUes le convie le gouverne- 
ment aUemand ? 

Negocier mainten^mt, dans la situation presente ? Sur quoi faire 
fond, Messieurs, je vous le demande ? Sur quoi construire ? Avec les 
ruines ecroulees et sur quel fondement ? Les fondations memes de 
1 ’edifice seraient a reprendre. 

Le gouvernement fran 9 ais ne repousse pas les negociations qui 
pourraient consohder la paix future et ameliorer les relations franco- 
allemandes dans le cadre d’une Europe tranquille et pacifique ; mais 
la France ne pent pas negocier sous I’empire de la violence et du 
reniement des signatures librement echangees. 

H a saisi le conseil de la Societe des nations dans les termes que vous 
connaissez. II a consulte les puissances signataires et garantes du 
traite de Locarno. 

II est resolu, en ce qui le concerne, je le repete, a joindre dans le 
eadre de la Societe des nations toutes ses forces a ceUes des autres 
societaires pour repondre a un veritable attentat a la eonfiance Inter- 
nationale, a la foi des traites, a la securite collective, a I’organisation 
de la paix. 

II reste pret a negocier avec I’AUemagne une fois que le respect de 
la loi Internationale aura ete de nouveau assure. 

II veut garder sa foi dans la valeur reeUe des engagements inter- 
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nationaux, du traite de Locarno comme du pacte de la Societe' des 
nations. 

II luttera pour defendre I’ordre nouveau dans les relations inter- 
nationales qu’avait apporte I’organisation collective de la securite et 
de la paix dans le cadre de la Societe des nations. 

Pour lui permettre de mener a bien cette tache, le gouvemement 
s’adresse a la representation nationale qui exprime la souverainete 
popnlaire. 

II compte sur son devouement aux interets sacres de la nation, sur 
son amour de la patrie, d’une patrie qui n’exclut aucun parti, aucune 
religion, aucune race, pour lui apporter, aujourd’hui et demain, au- 
dessus dea polemiques partisanes, un concours aussi ferme qu’est 
resolue sa propre volonte. 

L’avenir de la paix europeenne va se jouer. La France, fidMe a ses 
traditions et a son ideal, doit rester unanime dans son action pour la 
sauvegarde de cette paix. 

(x) Extracts from Statement by M. van Zeeland, Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Belgium, March 11, 1936?- 

Notre pays se trouve une fois de plus place devant de lourdes 
responsabilites. 

La violation du traite de Locarno et la reoccupation militaire de 
la Rhenanie sont des coups rudes pour tons les peuples pacifiques, 
plus particuH^rement pour les voisins de I’Allemagne et, avant tout, 
pour notre pays. C’est la Belgique qtu, proportionnellement a I’eten- 
due de son territoire, a, avec TAUemagne, la frontiere commune la 
plus longue et aussi la plus expos^, car cette frontiere est sans 
defenses naturelles. L’existence d’une zone demilitarisee le long de 
cette frontiere constituait un glacis derriere lequel nous nous sentions 
moins exposes. 

D’autre part, s’il est vrai de dire qu’aucun pays au monde, quelle 
que soit sa puissance, ne pent asseoif sa securite sur la force seule, 
c’est pour les petits pays que le respect du droit, le maintien d’une 
structure intemationale basee sm- la justice et I’execution des enga- 
gements pris, revetent I’importance la plus haute. 

Nos forces materielles, quelle que soit notre volonte de les tendre 
a I’extreme pour la defense de notre droit, restent faibles par com- 
paraison avec ceUes des grands pays entre lesquels la destinee nous 
a places. 

Le traite de Locarno — combien de fois ne I’a-t-on pas repete a 

^ In the Chambre des Eepr^sentants. Ghambre des Bepresentants, Annates 
Parlementaires, March 11, 1936, pp. 789-91. 
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cette tribune ? — etait la base meme, Telement essentiel de notre 
statut international. II avait ete accepte ici dans une atmosphere 
d’unanime approbation. 

L’acte de I’AUemagne nous atteint done plus gravement et plus 
durement que quiconque. 

Et pourtant, ime fois de plus, nous pouvons garder la tete haute, 
et affirm pir a la face du monde que rien, dans notre attitude, dans nos 
actes, dans nos paroles, n’a pu ofErrr a aucun des cosignataires de 
Locarno, je ne dis pas un motif, mais meme I’ombre d’un pretexte 
pour nous adresser un reproche. 

Comme pour tous nos engagements internationaux, nous avons 
applique ceux que contenait le traite de Locarno avec une scrupu- 
leuse exactitude. 

Tout d’abord, le pretexte — car ce n’est qu’un pretexte — invoque 
dans le memorandum du gouvemement allemand et base sur la 
conclusion du pacte franco-sovietique, ne nous conceme evidemment 
ni de pres ni de loin. Le pacte franco-sovietique est rest6 pour nous 
une res inter alios acta. Nous n’y sommes pour rien, il ne nous inte- 
resse en rien, il ne peut entrainer pour nous aucune consequence, il 
ne peut exercer aucune influence sur nos propres engagements. Qu’il 
en soit ainsi, nul n’en doute. Mais nous avons eu soin de le proclamer 
pubhquement, de maniere k prevenir toute confusion. Dans mon 
discours du 29 mai, au Senat, j’ai declare textuellement : 

‘Nous ne sommes pas partie au pacte franco-russe. Ni directement, 
ni indirectement, celui-ci ne saurait etendre ou modifier nos engage- 
ments.’ 

Ainsi done, vis-a-vis de nous, qui sommes les premiers et les prin- 
cipaux interesses, la violation des engagements les plus precis reste 
sans I’ombre d’une excuse, sans meme qu’on ait tente d’y trouver une 
excuse. 

Mais si Ton avait cherche cette excuse, on ne I’aurait pas trouvee. 

Notre politique etrangere est restee depuis la guerre dominee par 
quelques principes simples et nets, tels que: I’independance, le 
realisme, la fidelite a nos engagements et a nos amities, I’equilibre 
dans toutes les directions. 

Ce gouvemement a suivi les memes grandes lignes, en portant 
I’accent sur certaines idees, et en se preoccupant de renforcer le pays 
dans tous les domaines. 

Plus que jamais, il a pris soin d’eviter — pour reprendre une expres- 
sion imagee mais juste — que notre attitude intemationale donnat 
I’impression d’une tour penchee. C’est une tom droite, elle I’a tou- 
jours ete, et elle le restera. 
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Sans sacrifier aucune de nos amities anterieures, precieuses, indis- 
pensables, forgees au cours d’epreuves dont les evenements d’au- 
jourd’hui ravivent singulierement le souvenir, nous avons eu le souci 
d’en etendre le cercle et meme de n’en exclure aucun pays de droite 
volonte. 

Cela nous permet d’afi&rmer aujourd’hui, sans crainte d’etre de- 
mentis, que nous avons applique les traites de Locarno non seulement 
dans leur lettre, mais encore dans leur esprit. 

Une fois de plus, dans la crise actueUe, notre position internationale 
est absolument nette et loyale ; nous avons le bon droit pour nous a 
100 pour cent. 

Mais il y a plus. J’en puis donner aujourd’hui une preuve nouveUe 
qui, mieux qu’aucun autre temoignage, montre I’esprit dans lequel se 
trouvaient et entendaient demeurer deux des puissances signataires 
de Locarno, a savoir la Belgique et la France. 

II s’agit de la solution definitive du probleme pose dans ime partie 
de I’opinion beige par les confusions creees autour de I’accord franco- 
beige de 1920. 

Dans le fond meme, il n’y avait, bien entendu, aucune difficulte. 
Les declarations parfaitement claires et completes faites en 1931 par 
M. Hymans et confirmees depuis lors a plusieurs reprises par les 
dirigeants de notre politique exterieme, avaient mis les choses au 
point. Mais dans certains esprits la persistance avec laqueUe on 
maintenait le secret qui entourait le texte de cet accord eveillait des 
suspicions ; a I’etranger, d’aucuns se demandaient si larealite couverte 
par le secret ne depassait pas les declarations — pourtant autorisees 
— des hommes d’fitat beiges. 

Lorsque je pris connaissance de ce fameux texte, je ne vous cache- 
rai pas que je fus smpris. La plupart de ses dispositions se referaient 
a la periode durant laqueUe les troupes aUiees devaient occuper la 
Rhenanie. Inutile d’ajouter qu’elles etaient completement perimees ; 
de tout I’accord, il ne restait qu’un point, le seul, a vrai dire, veritable- 
ment important, a savoir le contact entre etats-majors pour etudier 
les conditions dans lesqueUes les parties contractantes executeraient 
eventueUement les engagements intemationaux qui leur incombent 
en vertu de pactes plurilateraux. 

La solution a apporter a la difficulte paraissait simple. EUe devait 
tenir compte de trois considerations. 

La premiere, c’est que les contacts entre etats-majors, qui consti- 
tuent une condition de I’efficacite des garanties d’assistance formulees 
dans les accords intemationaux, sont un Element capital de notre 
securite ; ils doivent done etre soigneusement maintenus ; sur ce point, 
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il va sans dire que ce gouvernement, dont la preoccupation majeure 
a ete et reste d’accroitre dans tous les domaines les forces du pays, 
n’eut jamais accepte, pour quelque raison que ce fut, d’ecarter ou de 
diminuer I’un des elements de la securite militaire du pays, pour le 
cas d’agression non provoquee. 

D’ailleurs, snr ce point, I’opimon est unanime ; les personnalites 
les plus eminentes parmi celles qui reclamaient avec insistance une 
solution des questions posees a I’occasion de I’accord franco-beige 
n’ont jamais manque de souligner combien il demeurait necessaire, 
a leurs yeux, de garder cet element de securite au benefice du 
pays. 

En second lieu, il s’agissait de se debarrasser du poids mort de 
clauses perimees et, par consequent, plutot nuisibles qu’utiles. 

Enfin, il faUait, en supprimant le secret dont s’entourait cet accord, 
supprimer du meme coup toutes les sources de confusion oii d’equi- 
voque, meme pour les esprits avertis. 

Avant d’entrer officieUement en contact avec nos amis fran 9 ais 
pour regler cette question, nous savions, par des faits precis, que nous 
trouverions aupres d’eux la plus large comprehension des aspects 
proprement beiges de ce probleme ; et en meme temps, plus que de la 
comprehension, je dirai meme un desir spontane, de tenir compte, 
dans la solution du probleme, des preoccupations de caractere inter- 
national qui pouvaient s’y rattacher. Nous nous mimes done rapide- 
ment d’accord ; c’est dans mie atmosphere de parfaite cordiahte que 
nous decidames — le gouvernement ff an 9 ais et le gouvernement 
beige — d’echanger des lettres rempla 9 ant celles qui furent echangees 
en 1920. 

Je vais vous lire la lettre qui m’a ete adressee par I’anibassadeur 
de France a Bruxelles, agissant au nom du gouvernement fran 9 ais : 

‘Ambassade de France Bruxelles, le 6 mars 1936. 

en Belgique. 

‘A Son Excellence M. van Zeeland, premier ministre, ministre 
des affaires etrangeres et du commerce exterieur, 

‘Monsieur le Ministre, 

‘Par les lettres echangees les 10 et 15 septembre 1920 entre le 
President du Conseil, ministre des affaires etrangeres de France, et 
le premier ministre de Belgique, le gouvernement de la Republique 
et le gouvernement de Sa Majeste le Roi des Beiges ont donne leur 
approbation a I’accord militaire signe le sept septembre 1920. 

‘L’accord de 1920 avait pour objet, aux termes des lettres 6chan- 
gees en 1920 par les deux gouvemements et enregistrees a Geneve, 
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de renforcer les garanties de paix et de surete resultant du pacte de 
la Societe des Nations. II assurait les conditions techniques d’une 
cooperation miHtaire entre la France et la Belgique dans le cas d’une 
agression non provoquee de rAllemagne. En 1925 est intervenu a 
Locarno un traite realisant d’une maniere plus complete et plus 
precise les garanties prevues en 1920, traite conclu par M. le Presi- 
dent de la Repubhque et approuve par les Chambres. Ce traite 
constitue I’un des elements essentiels du statut international de la 
Belgique ; les engagements qu’il definit sont, avec ceux du Pacte 
de la Societe des Nations, les seuls qui, en matiere de garantie et 
d’assistance, lient la France et la Belgique. II va sans dire que les 
deux gouvernements sont plus resolus que jamais a y demeurer 
fid^es. 

‘Au point de vue militaire, I’accord de 1920 contient, en meme 
temps que des dispositions generates comportant un contact entre 
etats-majors, des dispositions particulieres visantl’occupation com- 
mune de la rive gauche du Rhin. 

‘Les deux gouvernements, constatant tout ce qu’il y a de perime 
dans cet arrangement, ont reconnu I’int^ret de n’en retenir que le 
seul element aujourd’hui valable, a savoir I’accord existant entre 
eux et qu’ds tiennent aujourd’hui a confirmer, quant au maintien 
d’un contact entre etats-majors ayant pour objet I’execution des 
engagements definis par le Traite rh4nan de Locarno, ainsi que 
r^tude des conditions techniques d’une application eventueUe des 
dits engagements. II demeure entendu que semblable contact ne 
peut engendrer aucun engagement d’ordre politique ni aucune obli- 
gation quant a I’organisation de la defense nationale pour Time ou 
I’autre des parties interessees. 

‘ J’ai I’honneur de confirmer a Votre Excellence Taccord du gou- 
vernement fran 9 ais sur ce qui precede. 

‘ Je saisis cette occasion. Monsieur le Ministre, de renouveler a 
Votre Excellence I’assurance de ma tres haute consideration. 

‘ {Signe) Laroche.’ 

J’ai confirme, dans les memes termes, I’accord du gouvernement 
beige. . . . 

H en resulte que I’accord franco-beige de 1920, avec les clauses 
perimees qui I’encombraient et le caractere de mystere dont il s’en- 
tourait, n’existe plus ; mais que, par centre, dans une parfaite clarte 
et dans des textes complets en eux-memes et d’lme precision indiscu- 
table en tons leurs termes. Beiges et Fran 9 ais confirment I’accord 
existant entre eux, quant au maintien des contacts entre etats-majors, 
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ay ant pour objet I’execution des engagements definis par les traites 
de Locarno. 

H me semble que le texte meme de la lettre est tellement clair qu’il 
y aurait danger de I’affaiblir en I’entourant de commentaires. Toute- 
fois, desireux de rendre a I’avenir toute confusion impossible pour im 
homme de bonne foi, je repete que ‘semblable contact entre etats- 
majors ne pent engendrer aucun engagement d’ordre politique et 
aucune obligation quant a Forganisation de la defense nationale, pour 
I’une ou I’autre des parties interessees 

En consequence, les etudes d’etats-majors ne peuvent sendr que 
dans I’eventualite ou les deux gouvemements prennent, dans la pleni- 
tude de leur independance politique et dans le cadre precis du paete 
rhenan, la decision d’adopter telle ou telle attitude. 

Et enfin, je redis encore que chacun des deux gouvemements garde 
toute sa liberte d’organiser comme il I’entend sa defense nationale, 
qu’il s’agisse des effectifs, des armements ou des fortifications. . . . 

Le hasard — un hasard saisissant — a voulu que cet accord des 
volontes, realise depuis quelque temps deja, trouvat son expression 
formelle dans des lettres qui furent ecbangees le 6 mars, c’est-a-dire la 
veille du jour ou le Reich viola le traite de Locarno. 

Permettez-moi de vous rappeler ici le passage de notre lettre ou 
nous nous referions une fois de plus a ce que Locarno representait aux 
yeux des Fran§ais et des Beiges : 

‘. . . Ce traite constitue I’un des elements essentiels du statut 
international de la Belgique: les engagements qu’il definit sont, 
avec ceux du pacte de la Societe des nations, les seuls qui, en 
matiere de garantie et d’assistance, lient la Belgique et la France. 
II va sans dire que les deux gouvemements sont plus resolus que 
jamais a y demeurer fideles.’ 

Pourrait-on trouver preuve plus eclatante et plus manifeste de la 
correction de notre attitude, de notre entiere bonne foi, du souci que 
nous apportons, les uns et les autres, a appliquer dans la lettre et dans 
I’esprit ce que nous considerions — et que nous considerons encore — 
comme le devoir qui prime tous les autres : le respect des engagements 
pris ? 

La Chambre attend a coup sur du gouvemement qu’il lui decrive 
les principes sur lesquels il compte, au cours de cette periode difficile, 
baser son attitude. 

Je vais essayer de la faire le plus clairement possible. Cependant, 
vous comprendrez que, au milieu d’une negociation dont Tissue est 
capitale, je dois m’imposer rme grande reserve, de fa^on a ne com- 
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promettre aucune des posaibilites d’action qui se presenteraient, a un 
moment donne, devant nous. 

Avant tout, nous devons repeter ce que nous avons inscrit dans notre 
declaration d’hier: ‘Aucune raison ne saurait justifier la repudiation 
d’un traite librement signe.’ 

Pourrait-on imaginer un traite qui se presentat d’une fa9on plus 
favorable que celui de Locarno, qui reunit d’une fagon plus complete 
les conditions propres a rendre un traite inviolable ? II ne s’agit pas ici 
d’un document au bas duquel un fitat a ete contraint, par la violence 
morale resultant de la defaite, a apposer sa signature ; U ne s’agit pas 
ici d’un Diktat. Les traites de Locarno ont ete librement negocies. 
Je crois meme ne pas trop m’avancer en disant qu’Us I’ont ete quasi 
a I’initiative et en tout cas sur la suggestion de I’AUemagne. Ils ont 
ete librement acceptes par tons les signataires. Tous y sont places sur 
le plan de I’assistance mutuelle, les droits comme les obligations etant 
reciproques. A diverses reprises, ces traites ont ete spontanement 
confirmes par le Reich ; et je me souviens — d y a moins d’un an — 
d’avoir encore fait etat devant vous des paroles prononcees le 21 mai 
par le chancelier Hitler lui-m^me. 

Deux des plus grandes puissances du monde avaient et4 appelees 
a garantir ce trait4, aussi bien a I’avantage de I’AUemagne qu’a I’avan- 
tage des autres signataires ; et pour son execution, de mSme que pour 
y mettre eventueUement fin, on avait fait intervenir la plus haute 
autorit6 Internationale : le conseil de la Societe des Nations. 

II serait impossible d’imaginer — et je crois bien qu’a I’avenir on 
ne pomra pas trouver — une formule de traite qui, dans le plan juri- 
dique, concentre en elle plus d’elements d’inviolabihte. Ceux qui sont 
convaincus qu’aucrme organisation internationale ne pent etre basee 
sur la force brutale, mais doit et devratouj ours reposer sur des engage- 
ments pris et tenus, ceux-la, c’est-a-dire tous les Beiges et I’immense 
majorite des hommes qui, dans le monde, aspirent a la paix et ii la 
justice, ceux-la ne pourront se defendre d’un sentiment de profonde 
tristesse devant tout ce que ruine, pour des generations, le geste de 
I’AUemagne. . . . 

Mais enfin, quoi qu’il en soit, nous devons faire face a la situation. 
Nous I’envisageons avec calme, avec la volonte d’en tirer tout ce qu’il 
est possible d’en tirer de bien. 

Nous efforgant d’avoir une vue realiste du probleme, il nous semble 
qu’on pent y distinguer deux aspects: la remilitarisation de la 
Rhenanie comme telle, abstraction faite de son caractere juridique, 
et ensuite la repudiation unilaterale des traites de Locarno en 
elle-meme. 
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La remilitarisation de la zone rhenane, meme faite contractuelle- 
ment, resterait pour nous, en toute hypothese, un evenement grave, 
un changement redoutable dans I’ensemble des elements qui forment 
notre securite. 

Certes, nous n’avons jamais pense que la situation creee en Rhena- 
nie par le Traite de Versailles put etre consideree comme definitive, 
bien qu’il ne faille pas contester I’utilite et la bienfaisance de certaines 
servitudes intemationales etabUes dans I’interet general de I’Europe. 

Nous avons a maintes reprises declare que les pactes devraient etre 
con9us dans un esprit realiste et constructif, comme un element de la 
vie intemationale et non pas comme un facteur de paralysie ou de 
sterilite. Nous croyons que, dans la legalite, les systemes juridiques 
intemationaux doivent etre appliques avec assez de souplesse pour 
permettre, en temps voulu, les adaptations necessaires a des circon- 
stances nouvelles ou a revolution des evenements ; mais cela — et 
nous n’avons cesse de le repeter — doit se faire dans I’ordre et la 
justice, par de fibres negociations. 

Dans notre esprit, le statut de la Rbenanie figurait parmi les pro- 
blemes qu’il faudrait un jour ou I’autre aborder. Mais la question qui 
se posait a nous etait celle-ci: comment remplacer cet element dans 
le systems de notre securite ? Notre droit a compensation, nul n’eut 
pu songer a le contester. Dans les suggestions faites par le chancefier 
Hitler, il y a des idees qui ont un caractere constructif, qui presentent 
pour nous un interet. Toutefois, ces suggestions resteraient evidem- 
ment incompletes, meme si Ton reafisait effectivement toutes les 
possibifites qu’eUes contierment. D’autres devraient s’y ajouter, faciles 
a concevoir, si Ton veut retrouver des compensations suffisantes, 
equitables, pour la diminution de secizrite qu’entrainerait la presence 
permanente de soldats allemands dans la zone jusqu’ici demilitarisee. 

Mais le problems qui eut ete non pas facile a resoudre, mais suscep- 
tible d’un reglement s’il s’etait presente dans le plan d’lme fibre 
negociation, se trouve singufierement compfique du fait qu’il est pose 
par im coup de force. . . . 

La preoccupation dominante des hommes d’Etat, dans des moments 
comme ceux-ci, doit etre de tout faire pour diminuer, pour efiminer 
le risque de guerre, non seulement dans le present, mais encore dans 
I’avenir. 

La premiere condition a reafiser, c’est que cbacun garde son calme, 
et plus particufierement tous ceux de qui I’opinion pubfique attend 
et revolt, dans des circonstances troublees, des indications. 

Nous avons insiste deja, au cours des negociations qui viennent 
d’avoir lieu, et nous continuerons a le faire avec ime conviction pro- 
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fonde, sur la necessite absolue et primordiale d’etablir et de maintenir 
entre toutes les puissances signataires de Locarno et respectueuses de 
la parole donnee une unite d’action complete, un front commun, 
ferme et inebranlable. ... 

Quant a nous, nous sommes decides — et nous I’avons declare — 
a prendre notre part, toute notre part, sans reserve aucune, dans toute 
action collective, dans toute demarche, dans toute attitude qui soit 
commrme aux signataires de Locarno, et plus particulierement a la 
France et a I’Angleterre. . . . 

En attendant, nous demeurons sur le terrain du pacte de Locarno, 
aussi longtemps qu’d n’aura pas ete remplace par une autre construc- 
tion, avec I’accord de toutes les parties interessees. 

De tels accords sont precisement destines a assurer les signataireS 
fid^es centre I’eventuelle infidelite de I’un d’eux. 

Tel est, messieurs, le terrain sur lequel nous nous sommes places. 
Je crois que Ton ne peut imaginer, du point de vue du droit, du point 
de vue de I’equite, du point de vue des reatites, une position plus nette, 
plus claire, plus soUde que la notre. Forts de notre droit, surs de nos 
amis, esperant malgre tout dans le sens des reabtes de tous sans 
exception, nous envisageons Tavenir avec graVite, certes, mais avec 
calme, et je crois m6me pouvoir ajouter, avec un certain espoir. . . . 

Nous, Beiges, nous ferons, cela va sans dire, toute notre part. Nous 
sommes les premiers interesses a ce que I’ordre soit retabli et assure. 
Dans des oirconstances comme celles-ci, il imports que le pays tout 
entier deploie une fois de plus, aux yeux du monde particulierement 
attentif a nos reactions, les quaHtes de sang-froid, de bon sens et de 
froide resolution qui caracterisent notre race. . . . 

(xi) Statement by the German Government, March, 12, 1936.^ 

(1) France bad already, before the Locarno Pact, concluded the 
following military aUiances, which were to become operative in the 
event of an attack by Germany on France: (a) With Belgium; 
(b) with Czechoslovakia ; (c) with Poland. As, according to informa- 
tion received from the French and other Governments, these alliances 
were of a defensive nature, and Germany had no aggressive intentions 
against France or these other States, they were not looked on as 
being incompatible with the Treaty of Locarno and were therefore 
accepted by Germany without further ado. 

(2) Since the conclusion of peace France has concentrated on the 
German frontier an immense number of troops. The French frontier 

' Published by The Deutsches Nachriehten Biiro, March 13, 1936. The Times, 
March 13, 1936. 
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has, furthermore, been provided with the most tremendous defence 
fortifications ever known. The military authorities of all States are 
agreed that an attack directed against this fortification system would 
be, so far as can be humanly estimated, of no avail. As Germany has 
no aggressive designs against France she did not, and does not, make 
any objections. 

(3) Prance has now concluded a further mili tary alliance with 
Soviet Russia, but the functioning of this alliance is no longer 
dependent on an agreed decision by the League of Nations but on 
conditions to be taken on their own account by the contracting 
parties. This new alliance receives its particular character from the 
undisputed fact that the spiritual system of the present regime in 
Russia, not only theoretically, but also in fact, propagates the world 
revolution, that is, it wittingly proclaims an imperialistic and aggres- 
sive creed. 

Before the conclusion of this alliance Prance had as guarantors for 
its invulnerability : (a) Herself, with nearly 100,000,000 people in the 
motherland and colonies ; (6) Great Britain ; (c) Belgium ; (d) Poland ; 
(e) Czechoslovakia. By the Treaty of Locarno Italy was also finally 
added as a guarantor Power. 

(4) To this historically unprecedented guarantee of inviolability, 
France thought it necessary also to attach to herself the aid of the 
mighty Soviet Russian empire of over 175,000,000 people. 

In this connexion it must be declared: That from the German 
side at no time was the least cause given which could lead France to 
think she was being threatened ; that Germany raised no objections 
to the defensive securities which France considered it necessary to 
make for her own protection, as aggressive intentions were entirely 
lacking on her part and therefore she had no misgivings as regards 
these French measures of security. 

If France, for any reason, believed, after the conclusion of the 
Locarno Pact, in the necessity of a new guarantee, then the French 
Government should at least have informed the Powers signatory to 
the Locarno Pact beforehand, in order to endeavour to obtain this 
new security as part of the Locarno Pact itself or at least to bring 
it into harmony with that Pact. 

When, in the spring of 1935, the first reports about military agree- 
ments between France and Soviet Russia were heard, they were at 
first denied. When M. Archimbaud declared in the French Chamber 
that Russia had undertaken to place her whole army at the disposal 
of France, this was a second time said to be incorrect and not to 
correspond to the facts. Finally, however, it became known that 
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such a military agreement had been reached, and the world was 
eventually informed of the fact. 

This alliance, as distinct from the Prench-Pohsh and French- 
Czechoslovak special agreements, took such a form that, without 
regard to decisions of the League Council or the Locarno Powers, 
decisions regarding the aggressor and mutual assistance could be 
taken by the partners to the agreement on their own account. 

The following situation results ; 

France has, for the protection of the independence which she con- 
siders threatened, (1) constructed on the German frontier the greatest 
network of fortifications ever known ; (2) has legally bound guarantors 
of her inviolability : Great Britain, with her entire fighting forces on 
land and sea, Italy, Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Russia, with 
more than 17,000,000 soldiers, and France herself. These States 
have a peace strength of over 3,000,000 men ; a war strength of ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 men. 

In spite of these, from an historical point of view, equally mighty 
and unprecedented guarantees, France declares that she stiU needs 
outside the largest ring of fortifications in the world a demilitarized 
zone in Germany, which is open to every kind of attack. She further 
declares, after Germany, provoked thereto by the last action of 
France, announced that the Locarno Pact had been invalidated and 
once again exercised her rights of sovereignty in her own territory, 
that the nineteen battalions which have re-entered that territory 
are a threat to the French security guaranteed by half the world. 

The Reich Government makes the following declaration in regard 
to this: 

Germany undertook this occupation of her own territory only on 
an insignificant scale, in order to eliminate any chance of French fear 
that Germany was putting her under any kind of pressure, and in 
this way forcing her to negotiations imder undignified circumstances. 

In addition Germany has made the most magnanimous offer for 
the peace of Europe which is in any way possible. This offer has its 
especial importance in the fact that it emanates from a national 
German Government which has the complete confidence of its people 
and therewith acts on the highest commission for its people. It 
receives its historical value only by the actual supposition that it 
must be the first general European agreement to be concluded since 
the Treaty of Versailles without force on the part of any of the 
participants and containing no discrimination against any State. 
But this is the first and unalterable condition for a successful and 
therewith fruitful realization of this offer. 
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For Gtermany could also, of course, have gone another road. She 
might have declared invahd for Germany the Locarno Pact, which 
was practically invahdated by the Franco-Soviet Treaty, in order, 
while declining directly to occupy nuhtarily the Rhineland, but 
appealing to and relying on her own national defence, to withdraw 
from all further European collaboration. But the German Govern- 
ment refused to enter upon a path which would have led only to a 
further negative dismembership of Europe, and endeavoured instead 
to put forward a great constructive plan for the final pacification of 
this Continent. 

Germany wishes, therefore, nothing more ardently than to enter 
into sincere negotiations with France and the other European Powers 
for a realization of this plan, and for that reason and in order to 
relieve the French national soul of even the semblance of an oppres- 
sive fait accompli or threat, she accomplished the remihtarization of 
her own territory at first in a form which is in fact to be appraised 
as merely symbohc. 

She is further ready, if this should be felt useful, to declare for the 
period of the negotiations that she will allow no alteration to take 
place in this, on condition that the French and Belgian Governments 
adopt a similar attitude. 

She would, however, in no circumstances renounce any sovereign 
rights, in the conviction that therewith the future pacification of 
Europe would be based again on the enforced renunciations and 
moral discriminations which contain the seeds of gnawing disgrace 
on the one hand and therewith of latent discontent on the other. 

What the German Government is striving for is not the conclusion 
of treaties which, through their being bound up with moral burdens 
for an honour-loving and decent people, inwardly and outwardly 
remain incredible, but the bringing about of a real and actual pacifica- 
tion of Europe for the next quarter of a centiny ; in fact, a peace 
which has in itself the character of an unconditional Eiuopean legal 
order, based on the free decisions of European nations and States with 
equal rights. And only what has been signed on such assumptions 
can, in consequence of its agreement with the ideas of the honour of 
nations, and wiU, so far as Germany is concerned, be kept honourably. 

Should this attitude not meet with the consent of the other Powers, 
then the German Government will naturally withdraw their pro- 
posals, and, building on the trustworthiness, the loyalty, and the 
historic self-sacrificing courage of the German people, rather choose 
from now on an honourable isolation than five as a nation discrimi- 
nated against in the community of the others. 
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(xii) Declaration by the German Government, March 12, 1936?- 

The German Government cannot enter into a discussion with 
regard toe lasting or provisional limitation of the German sovereignty 
in the Rhineland territory. The German Chancellor wishes, however, 
in order to facilitate for the French Government the acceptance of 
the German proposals, to explain in the following way his intention, 
which he has declared from the beginning, to give to the re-establish- 
ment of the German sovereignty in the Rhineland at present only a 
symbolic character. 

The strength of the troops which have been stationed in certain 
garrisons in the Rhineland on a peace-time basis has been already 
communicated to the British and the French military attach^ in 
Berlin. This strength will not be increased at present. It is equally 
not intended at present to station these troops nearer to the French 
or the Belgian frontier. This restriction of the military occupation 
of the Rhineland will be observed for the duration of the pending 
negotiations. It is, however, assumed that a similar attitude will be 
observed by France and Belgium. 

(xiii) Communiqud issued by the Locarno Powers, London, 
March 12, 1936? 

A meeting of the delegates of the signatory Powers to the Treaty 
of Locarno was held at the Foreign Office at 5 o’clock. The following 
were present : Great Britain ; Mr. Eden, Lord Halifax, and Sir Robert 
Vansittart; France: M. Flandin and M. Corbin; Belgium: M. van 
Zeeland and Baron de Cartier de Marchieime (the Belgian Ambassa- 
dor); Italy: Signor Grandi. Mr. Eden presided. 

It was unanimously recognized by the representatives of these 
Powers that the reoccupation of the demilitarized zone by Germany 
constituted a clear violation of Article 42 and Article 43 of the Treaty 
of Versailles and of the Treaty of Locarno. It will be for the Coimcil 
of the League of Nations, to whom France and Belgium had referred 
the matter, to pronoimce upon this point. 

In order to facilitate a more detailed study of the situation, the 

^ Tine Times, March 13, 1936. This declaration was commanicated hy the 
German Ambassador at London in reply to the request made to him by Mr. 
Eden on March 11 for ‘a spontaneous contribution ’ by Herr Hitler towards a 
settlement. Mr. Eden had suggested that to iUustrate the sincerity of their 
desires the German Government might withdraw all but a symbolical number 
of troops from the Khineland, not increase their number, and imdertake not 
to fortify the zone at least for a period necessary for the pacts to be negotiated 
and for the international situation to be regularized. - 

’ The Times, March 13, 1936. 
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first delegates of Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy there- 
after met in small committee. This committee wiU meet again at 
11.30 to-morrow (Friday) morning. 


4. Negotiations with the League of Nations. 

(i) Extracts from Statements at the Ninety-first {Extram'dinary) Session 
of the League Council, March 14, 1936. 

(a) Statement by M. Flandin {France)! 

The facts which have given occasion for this special meeting of the 
Council are too well known for it to be necessary for me to recapitu- 
late them at any length. A week ago to-day, the diplomatie repre- 
sentatives at Berlin of the Powers who signed the Treaty of 
Locarno with Germany were successively received by the German 
Chancellor and were told that Germany proclaimed that Treaty to 
have lapsed and henceforward regarded herself as discharged from 
its obligations. In order that there might be no misapprehension as 
to the reality of that decision, troops entered the demilitarized zone 
on the same day. These were not, as was first stated, a few ‘ symboli- 
cal’ detachments, but large forces consisting of over 30,000 regular 
troops, to mention only those officially reckoned by the German 
Government. 

In bringing these facts before the Council and in denouncing the 
breach of Article 2 and Article 8 of the Locarno Treaty, the French 
Government has not so much exercised a right as performed a duty. 
If it were only a question of rights, the text of the Locarno Treaty 
would authorize the French Government to take strong and decisive 
measures forthivith. Being anxious, for its part, not to add any dis- 
turbing factor to the European situation, it voluntarily refrained 
from such action, thus giving expression in its fullest sense to the 
respect which it pays, and which it hopes aU will pay, to international 
law as the essential means of maintaining peace. 

In virtue of Article 4, it was France’s duty, as a contracting party, 
to bring the question immediately before the Council of the League 
of Nations. She has done so, confident in the Council’s impartiahty 
in establishing the fact of a breach and recommending such steps as 
may be considered desirable, confident also in the readiness of the 
guarantor Powers to perform the duties devolving on them as a 
result of that finding, and resolved, finally, to place at the League’s 
disposal aU her forces, both material and moral, to help it to over- 
* League of Nations Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p. 312. 
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come one of the most serious crises in the history of peace and of its 
collective organization. 

To justify her action, Germany has invoked the approval by the 
French Chamber of Deputies of the Franco-Soviet Pact concluded 
ten months previously, regarding which there had been an exchange 
of notes last May and June between the Government of the Reich, 
the French Government, and the Governments guarantors of the 
Locarno Treaty.^ In these notes, the legal arguments advanced on 
the German side were amply refuted. The German Government gave 
no reply. 

But, even if the German Government was not satisfied, it was 
bound, in virtue of the Arbitration Convention concluded at the 
same time as the Rhineland Pact, to refer the matter to arbitration. 
It has not even attempted to do so. Despite the statement I myself 
made in the Chamber of Deputies^ before Germany’s unilateral 
denunciation of the Treaties of Locarno and Versailtes, to the effect 
that we would accept the arbitration of The Hague Court of Justice, 
the German Government has not attempted to initiate such pro- 
ceedings ; nor has it attempted to bring about any common discussion 
of the problem at a meeting of the Powers signatories of the Locarno 
Pact. It has preferred to repudiate a treaty which Chancellor Hitler 
has repeatedly recognized to have been freely agreed to and on which 
the signatories intended to confer particidar stabihty, since the 
contracting parties forwent the right of denunciation and may only 
ask the Council of the League of Nations to terminate the Treaty if 
it finds that the League of Nations otherwise provides sufficient 
guarantees. 

That this decision taken by Germany had been prepared long 
beforehand, and that the argument put forward was merely a pre- 
text, chosen from among several others which had previously been 
considered, there can be no doubt. But that matters fittle. I repeat 
that the French Government is prepared to let the Permanent Court 
at The Hague decide whether the Treaty of May 2, 1935, is incom- 
patible with the Treaty of Locarno. 

But not only is there repudiation of a treaty. There is also a definite 
breach of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, which Article 44 
describes as a hostile act. 

It is not without good reason that, at Locarno, respect for frontiers 
and respect for the measures intended to provide a necessary safe- 
guard for Belgium and for France were placed upon the same footing., 

^ See Documents for 1935, vol. i, pp. 264-72. 

“ See above, p. 34. 
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There is no doubt that no one could have intended to place a 
derogation from the principles of demilitarization on a point of detail 
on the same footing as the violation of a frontier. But the statements 
of the authors of the Treaty show that it was not intended to make 
any difference between an attack on national territory and a deliber- 
ate and large-scale violation of the zone. In asking that the violation 
should be recognized, the French Government simply asks that the 
law should be applied. Once this has been done, it will be for the 
guarantors to furnish France and Belgium with the assistance pro- 
vided for in the Treaty. 

But France’s rights and her own interests are not alone at stake, 
nor are the duties of the guarantors alone involved. It is a question 
— and here I am speaking particularly to the Members of the Council 
who are not signatories of the Locarno Treaty — of the interests of 
general peace and, I might say, of the very existence of the League 
of Nations. The question at issue is whether the practice of the 
fait accompli, the unilateral repudiation of undertakings freely and 
solemnly accepted, are going to be set up in Europe as a political 
system ; whether treaties are going to be considered as at any moment 
and immediately capable of modification at the wiU of their signa- 
tories, and whether a government, in the exercise of its own power, 
may go back to-day on its promises of yesterday. I ask how such 
a method can be reconciled with the existence of the League of 
Nations, whose Covenant states that, in order to promote interna- 
tional co-operation and to achieve international peace and security, 
it is necessary to observe strictly aU the understandings of interna- 
tional law as the actual rule of conduct among governments, together 
with a scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations. 

Is such a method compatible with the very notion of collective 
security, an expression which is meaningless if it does not express the 
confidence of each member in the undertakings entered into by the 
others, and the conviction that all the members will contribute to 
defend each one of them against the breach of its undertakings by 
another State ? Is it likely to encourage the conclusion of fresh 
international agreements ? 

The Council gauged these dangers so well that, a year ago, on 
April 17, 1935,^ when condemning the use which Germany had already 
made of this method, it recognized that, in futiue, the Members of 
the League of Nations must oppose by all appropriate means the 
repudiation of undertakings affecting the secmity of the nations of 
Europe and the maintenance of peace. 

^ See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 98. 
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If, having recognized that necessity a year ago, the Council, which 
to-day has still more serious facts before it, were to go back on its 
own decision, I fear that the authority of the League of Nations 
would suffer irreparable injury in the minds of aU peoples. 

Such are the facts and such, briefly, are the observations to which 
they give rise, and which the Council will no doubt desire to consider. 

I ask the Council to pronounce that a breach of Article 43 of the 
Treaty of Versailles has been committed by Germany, and to request 
the Secretary-General to notify the Powers signatories of the Locarno 
Treaty in accordance with Article 4 of that Treaty. This notification 
will enable the guarantor Governments to discharge their obligations 
of assistance. For its part, the Council will have to consider how it 
can support that action by recommendations addressed to the 
Members of the League of Nations. 

( 6 ) Extracts from Statement by M. van Zeeland (Belgium)?- 

The French representative has brought out very clearly the general 
aspects of the problem with which we are faced, and the consequences 
it may involve for the whole world. For my part, I shall confine 
myself to putting before you some of the aspects of this formidable 
problem which more particularly concern my country. 

The representative of the United Kingdom used just now an 
expression which impressed me. He said that his country shared 
the anxieties of France and Belgium. Anxiety, indeed ! but you will 
realize that that anxiety is being experienced by no coimtry more 
acutely than by Belgium. No country is more affected by Germany’s 
action than Belgium. We are affected both by the remilitarization 
of the Rhineland and by the imilateral denunciation of the Treaty of 
Locarno. 

The demilitarization of the Rhineland constituted one of the 
essential elements of the system for our secmity, for, in proportion 
to the forces of the various countries, Belgium has the longest and 
most exposed common frontier with Germany. 

Moreover, the Treaty of Locarno was, with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, the very foundation of our international status. 
What exactly is now our position ? I shall endeavour in a moment 
to define our attitude, but you will understand how profoundly we 
have been shaken. While it is true that no country, however powerful, 
can rely entirely on its own strength for its security, it is infinitely 
more true that, for small countries, respect for justice, an international 
organization based on law, are of vital importance. It is we, there- 
* League of Nations Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p. 314. 
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fore, who are the most seriously affected. And yet nothing in our 
attitude can ever have justified the shghtest reproach on the part 
of any of the signatories of the multilateral pacts to which we are a 
party. In particular, in the jjresent case, we have, from the outset, 
observed the Locarno Pact, in the spirit and the letter, with the most 
scrupulous care. The pretext given by Germany to justify the 
denunciation of the Locarno Treaty is quite obviously no concern of 
oms. The Franco-Soviet Pact is for us a res inter alios acta . Certainly, 
when we were asked for our opinion on the compatibility of this Pact 
with the Locarno Pact, we expressed our opinion: to us, as to all 
the other signatories of the Rhineland Pact, this compatibility 
appeared to be undoubted. However that may be, the Franco-Soviet 
Pact is of no interest to us ; it does not concern us. It does not and 
cannot modify our international obfigations in any way, and we long 
ago took care to state this officially. I myself made an express 
declaration to this effect in my country’s Senate many months 
ago. ... 

If we attach such importance to Locarno, it is because the condi- 
tions surrounding that Treaty might, I think, be described as unique. 
I caimot conceive of any international instrument which could 
combine more characteristics of, more reasons for, inviolability. 
This was no instrument bearing a signature which could be claimed 
as having been fixed under the kind of moral pressure involved, for 
example, by defeat. It was a freely negotiated, freely accepted act, 
spontaneously confirmed on several occasions. Two of the greatest 
Powers of the world were called upon to act as guarantors. The 
obligations, rights, and advantages of this Treaty were placed, as 
regards some of them, on the basis of reciprocity. 

The guarantor Powers were guarantors, not only for our benefit, 
but also for that of Germany. 

Lastly, the Treaty was placed under the auspices of the highest 
international authority, imder your owm, Gentlemen, since you must 
intervene in various circumstances, and, in particular, if the Pact 
were to be terminated. 

I need hardly say that in oim eyes the Locarno Pact is stiU in being. 
We maintain the obligations and assurances which it involves for 
the signatories, and particidarly for us. The pmrpose of pacts of this 
kind is precisely to protect those of its signatories which remain 
faithful against those which may be unfaithful. Consequently, wn 
continue to apply it, and oiu presence here is evidence of the scrupu- 
lous manner in which we are applying it. 

I hope you will have noted. Gentlemen, that, in the course of this 
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brief outline, I have striven to remain strictly on the plane of reason 
and to eschew that of sentiment. You will realize, nevertheless, the 
effort we must make to restrain our emotions in the face of a situation 
like that in which we are placed. You will understand how vividly 
the past is stiU present to us. But I wish to remain on the plane of 
reason, because I desire my country to contribute to the fuU in all 
efforts at reconstruction. In spite of all, we know well that, in the 
future, pacts will again have to be concluded, signatures exchanged 
and an international structure re-established on the basis of law and 
respect for accepted obhgations. But I cannot close my eyes to the 
fact — and I hope that no one else does — that the attitude which has 
just been ado{)ted deals a heavy blow at these methods and that, for 
a long time to come, the moral value of any effort to build up a 
better international structure, based on law and reason, will be 
heavily mortgaged in the eyes of future generations, and that this 
weakening of the value of law will have to be compensated in some 
way or other ; these compensations will impose on humanity, perhaps 
for a long time to come, supplementary efforts and fresh burdens 
which it could so easily have been spared. 

Be that as it may, we are determined to play, in the future as in 
the past, our full part in all international collective action. 

You will not be surprised if I say that it was with feelings of deep 
sadness and bitterness that my country found itself obliged to appeal 
to the Council of the League of Nations. 

On behalf of Belgium, it is to-day my sad duty to ask the Council 
to take note, in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of Locarno, 
of the fact that a breach of Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles has been committed, and at once to notify the Powers signa- 
tories of the Locarno Treaty and, in particular, the guarantor 
Powers. 

(ii) Exchange of Telegrams and Notes between the German Government 
and the League, March 14-17, 1936. 

(a) Note from the Secretary-General of the League to the German 

Government, March 14, 1936.^ 

Referring to the telegram^ which I sent to the German Government 
on March 8, the Council of the League of Nations invites the German 

' League of Nations Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p. 316. 

“ The relevant sentence read as follows: ‘Should the German Government, 
as contracting party to the Treaty mentioned above, wish to take part in the 
examination of this question by the Council, I should be grateful if you would 
inform me.’ 
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Government, as contracting party to the Locarno Treaty, to take 
part in the examination by the Council of the question of the com- 
munication from the Erench and Belgian Governments. The Council 
will meet at Saint James’s Palace on Monday, March 16, at 3.30 p.m. 

(Signed) Avenol, Secretary-General. 

(b) Reply of the German Government, March 15, 1936.^ 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your telegram of March 14, in 
which you inform me that the Council of the League of Nations 
invites the German Government to take part in the examination of 
the question submitted to the Council by the Belgian and French 
Governments. The German Government is, in principle, prepared to 
accept the Council’s invitation. It assumes in this connexion that its 
representative will take part on equal terms with the representatives 
of the Powers represented on the Council in the discussions and 
decisions of the Council. I should be obliged if you would confirm 
this assumption. 

The German Government must further draw attention to the 
following fundamental consideration. The German Government’s 
action, which has been the occasion of the summoning of the Council 
by the Belgian and French Governments, does not consist merely 
in the restoration of German sovereignty in the Rhineland zone, but 
is bound up also with comprehensive concrete proposals to give a new 
assurance of peace in Europe. The German Government regards the 
pohtical action which it has taken as a whole, the component parts 
of which cannot be separated from one another. For this reason, the 
German Government can participate in the Council’s proceedings 
only if it is assured that the Powers concerned are prepared to enter 
into negotiations forthwith in regard to the German proposals.^ The 
German Government will, with this object, place itself in touch with 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, under whose 
presidency the Powers concerned in the Rhine Pact of Locarno are 
met together for discussion in London. 

(Signed) Bakon von Nettkath, Minister of the Reich for 

Foreign Affairs. 

' League of Nations Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p. 316. 

® ‘Aus diesem Grunde kann sie an den Verhandlungen des Rates nnr teU- 
nehmen, wenn sie die Gewissheit erhalt, dass die in Frage kommenden Machte 
bereit sind, alsbald uber die deutschen Vorschlage in Verhandlungen einzu- 
treten.’ 
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(c) Reply of the Secretary-General of the League, March 16, 1936 f 

I have the honour to communicate to Your Excellency the reply 
of the Council to your telegram of March 15. Germany will partici- 
pate in the examination by the Coimcil of the question submitted by 
the Belgian and French Governments on the same terms as the repre- 
sentatives of the other guaranteed Powers whose situation under the 
Treaty is the same as that of Germany — that is, with full right of 
discussion, the votes of the three Powers not being counted in 
calculating unanimity. In regard to the second question, it is not for 
the Council to give to the German Government the assurance which 
it desires. 

(Signed) Avenol, Secretary-General. 

(d) Reply of the German Government, March 17, 1936.^ 

I acknowledge with thanks the receipt of your telegram of March 16 
and have the honom to inform you that Ambassador von Ribben- 
trop will represent the German Government in the Council of the 
League of Nations in the examination of the question raised by the 
Belgian and French Governments. He will be available in London 
from Thursday morning onwards. 

(Signed) Bahon von Neubath, Minister 'of the Reich for 

Foreign Affairs. 

(e) Note from the German Ambassador at London to the President of the 

League Council, March 17, 1936.^ 

I have been in communication with my Government and have 
explained the position as you asked me to do. 

My Government have again examined whether it would be 
technically possible for the German delegation to arrive in London 
in time for the meeting of the Council to-morrow at 3.30 p.m. 
Unfortunately, they have come to the conclusion that this was not 
possible. The delegation will leave Berlin to-morrow by aeroplane 
in the early afternoon and arrive at Croydon in the early evening. 
The German representative will be at the disposal of the Council on 
Thursday morning. 

I have equally transmitted to Berlin your invitation addressed to 
me to sit in the meantime at the Council either as a full, delegate or 
as an observer. My Government think that, as the arrival of the 
official German delegate is imminent, it would be advisable to abstain 
from appointing a substitute for one meeting only. 

^ Leaque of Nations OMdal Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p. 317. 

" Ibid., p. 318. “ Ibid., p. 325. 
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Lastly, I have informed Berlin that the Council proposes to 
continue the negotiations in the way you indicated to me, but will 
not take a vote before the arrival of the German delegation. 

(Signed) von Hoesch. 

(/) Reply of the President of the League Council to the German Ambas- 
sador at London, March 18, 1936 f 
I desire to acloiowledge with thanks the receipt of your letter of 
March 17, in which you inform me that it is technically impossible 
for the German delegation to reach London in time for the meeting 
of the Council this afternoon and that it is not proposed to appoint 
you to act as substitute pending the arrival of your delegation. 

I am arranging for this information to be communicated hn- 
mediately to Members of the Council and to the representative of the 
Belgian Government. 

(Signed) S. M. Bruce. 

(iii) Exchange of telegrams between the German and British Governments, 

March 17, 1936? 

(а) Telegram from the German Government. 

The German Government expect that His Majesty’s Government 
wiU do their utmost in the circumstances of the case to bring about 
at the proper time a discussion with the interested Powers of our 
proposals. 

(б) Reply of the British Government. 

His Majesty’s Government are doing and wiU continue to do 
their utmost to find a means of bringing about a peaceful and satis- 
factory settlement of the present difficulties. It is clear to His 
Majesty’s Government that the proposals of the Chancellor, as well 
as any proposals made by other parties concerned, must be discussed 
at the proper time. The German Government will appreciate, 
however, that it is not possible for His Majesty’s Government to 
give any more explicit assurance at this stage. 

(iv) Procedure at the Ninety-first (Extramdinary) Session of the League 

Council, March 17-19, 1936. 

(a) Extract from Statement by M . RustiiAras (Turkey), Marchl7, 1936.^ 

. . . The violation of the Rhine Pact of Locarno having been laid 
before the CouncU, it is the latter’s duty, in virtue of the stipulations 

* League of Nations Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p. 326. 

® The Times, March 18, 1936. 

® League of Nations Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p. 319. 
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of that Pact, to act as arbitrator. This is an indisputable fact. But 
the Council’s rdle is not confined to this. In virtue of its constitution, 
it has two other functions which are inherent in its nature and which 
were well known to the signatories of Locarno when they entrusted 
to it the function of arbitrator by virtue of which we have now met 
together. 

These functions are those of mediator in international disputes and 
of guarantor of security. 

In the debate which is now in progress, there is no question of 
mediation, which would, perhaps, be undesirable before the Council 
has given full satisfaction to France and Belgium in connexion with 
the draft resolution submitted.^ But, if there had to be mediation, 
I should prefer that of the Council to any other arrangement. 

In my opinion, the Council cannot divest itself of these two essen- 
tial functions and confine itself to that of arbitrator assigned to it by 
the Rhine Pact. 

The Council can fulfil its duty under these two heads independently 
of the decision which, in any case, we have to take as regards the 
resolution on the breach of the Rhine Pact. This duty would, in 
my opinion, consist, not only in associating ourselves with the 
Locarno guarantors, without of course relieving them of any part of 
their obligations, but also in giving them our help and assistance, 
thus complying with the spirit and the letter of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

In this way the Council would have discharged its whole duty in 
this very important question concerning the relations of three great 
European countries, the settlement of which is the keystone of Euro- 
pean security. 

(b) Extracts from Statement by M. Litvinov (U.S.S.R.), March 17, 
1936? 

This is the third time, in the short period of eighteen months 
during which the Soviet Union has been a Member of the League of 
Nations, that its representative on the Council of the League has had 
to speak on the subject of a breach of international obligations. 

The first time was in connexion with the infringement by Germany 
of the military clauses of the Versailles Treaty. The second time was 
on the occasion of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. The third, to-day, 
is in consequence of the unilateral infringement by Germany of both 
the Versailles Treaty and the Locarno Pact. 

^ For text of this Eesolution, see below, p. 119. 

^ League of Nations Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p. 319. 
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In aU three cases the Soviet Union was either formally disinterested 
because it took no part in the treaties which had been infringed, as in 
the case of those of Versailles and Locarno, or, as in the case of the Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict, its own interests were not in the least affected. 

These circumstances have not in the past prevented, and will not 
in the present case prevent, the representative of the Soviet Union 
from taking his place among those members of the Council who 
register in the most decisive manner their indignation at a breach of 
international obhgations, condemn it, and support the most effective 
measures to avert similar infringements in the future. . . . 

The responsibility of the League of Nations and of its directing 
body, the Council, is aU the greater, the more simple the breach of 
international obligations under discussion. The characteristic feature 
of aU the three cases I have just mentioned is their simplicity — 
simplicity in the sense that the estabhshment of the very fact of a 
breach of international obligations represented no difficulty and 
could arouse no disputes and differences. When I speak of the absence 
of disputes and differences, I do not, of course, have in mind the 
particular State which is accused of breaking treaties. Such a State 
will naturally always either deny the breach or, at any rate, invent 
all kinds of arguments to justify its action. One cannot conceive of 
a case in which such a State would openly declare that it has no 
justification and that it alone is to blame, and no one else. 

The question under discussion at the present session of the Council 
even surpasses the preceding cases by its simplicity, in the sense I 
have indicated. Here we find, not only a substantial infringement of 
treaties, but the ignoring of a particular clause in a treaty, providing 
a method of settling disputes which may arise in the event of an 
alleged or actual infringement of the treaty. 

Before drawing final conclusions as to the German Government’s 
actions, I think it only just to take into accoimt all that has been 
said by Mr. Hitler in justification of these actions, or in deprecation 
of their significance. 

The German Government asserts that Prance was the first to break 
the Locarno Treaty in the spirit and the letter, by concluding a 
Pact of Mutual Assistance with the Soviet Union. It apphed for an 
explanation to the other Locarno Powers — namely. Great Britain 
and Italy. One must imagine that, if these Powers had agreed with 
the German thesis that the Franco-Soviet Pact is incompatible with 
the Locarno Treaty, Germany would have utflized their conclusions 
to the utmost. But, as these Powers came to a different conclusion, 
Germany peremptorily declares that France, Great Britain, Belgium, 
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and Italy — i.e. the other Locarno Powers — are interpreting the 
Locarno Treaty incorrectly, and that the only correct interpretation 
is her own. Without douht this is an extremely convenient method 
of resolving disputed international questions — when a country, con- 
vinced of the injustice of its case, confers upon itself, first the func- 
tions of a judge in its own cause, and then those of sheriff’s officer. 

That the German assertion of the incompatibility of the Franco- 
Soviet Pact and the Locarno Treaty will not hold water follows with 
absolute clarity from the entirely defensive character of the Pact. 
The whole world knows that neither the Soviet Union nor France 
has any claims to German territory, and that they are not striving 
to change the frontiers of Germany. If Germany undertakes no 
aggression against either France or the Soviet Union, the Pact will 
not begin to operate. But if the Soviet Union becomes the victim 
of an attack hy Germany, the Locarno Treaty gives Prance, as any 
other Member of the League, the unquestionable right to come to 
the assistance of the Soviet Union. In this event, an unmistakable 
definition of the aggressor is facilitated by the absence of a common 
frontier between Germany and the Soviet Union. If the German 
armed forces cross the boundaries of their own country, and pass 
through the States and the seas dividing the two countries in order 
to invade the territory of the Soviet Union, the German aggression 
will be quite apparent, and vice versa. 

This is perfectly obvious to the German Government too, and 
therefore it hastens to call to its assistance a far-reaching hypothesis 
of the possibility of a change of the social system in France. This 
hypothesis, brought into play by the German Government, only- 
confirms the artificial and forced character of the German fine of 
argument as to the incompatibihty of the Franco-Soviet Pact and 
the Locarno Treaty. 

But the German Government does not place particular reliance on 
the force and persuasiveness of this fine of argument, and itself puts 
forward another justification for its actions. It declares that the 
demilitarization of the Rhineland is itself imjust, contradicts the 
principle of the equality of States, and imperils the integrity of the 
German frontier. This argument sounds apparently more convincing, 
and in any case more sincere, than the sophistry about the Franco- 
Soviet Pact. In order to discuss this argument in detail, I would 
have to repeat here what I said in the League Council on April 17, 
1935,^ during the examination of the French Government’s complaint 
against the German Government for the latter’s breach of its inter- 
* See Documents for 1936, vol. i, p. 106. 
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national obligations regarding armaments. The League of Nations, 
as a politieal institution setting before itself the object of organizing 
and reinforcing peace, cannot settle questions, and stdl less justify 
a breach of international obligations, by an appeal to abstract prin- 
ciples. The criterion for the League’s decisions must be, primarily, 
the degree to which the particular decision meets the requirements 
of the best possible organization of peace. A considerable number of 
Members of the League, among whom the Soviet Union at that time 
was not to be found, thought, in 1919 and 1925, that the demilitariza- 
tion of the Rhineland zone answered these requirements. I do not 
think that the changes which have since then taken place in the 
ideology and foreign policy of Germany would permit one to assert 
that peace in Europe at the present time would gain from the 
remilitarization of the Rhineland zone, the less so if it is carried out 
unilaterally, in breach of obligations voluntarily rmdertaken by 
Germany. Neither the foreign policy of the present German Govern- 
ment nor the preaching of aggression and international hatred and 
the glorification of the spirit of war, initiated and ceaselessly main- 
tained in Germany during the last three years, permits us to make 
such an assertion. 

I shall not take up your time with the appropriate quotations from 
German periodicals, German text-books, German scientific works, or 
German song-books. I will permit myself merely to remind you of 
the political testament of the present ruler of Germany, Herr Hitler, 
which you wiU find on page 754 of volume ii of the 1934 Munich 
edition of his book, ikfy Struggle : 

‘The political testament to the German nation for its external 
activity will, and must always, proclaim : Never permit two 
continental powers to arise in Europe. In every attempt to 
organize a second military power on the German frontier, even 
though it be by the formation of a State capable of becoming a 
military power, you must see an attack on Germany, and you 
must consider it not only your right, but your duty, to prevent 
such a State coming into existence by all possible means, including 
the use of force of arms, and if such a State has already come into 
being, it must once again be shattered.’ 

These, gentlemen, are the purposes for which Germany requires the 
remihtarization of the Rhineland zone bordering on France. It is a 
question of setting up the hegemony of Germany over the whole 
Eizropean continent, and I ask you. Must and shall the League of 
Nations condone the promotion of this objective ? . . . 
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As for the defence of Germany, if there is one State in the world 
which is threatened hy no external danger it is Germany. I know of 
not a single country which makes any territorial claims on Germany, 
and I know of no literature preaching an attack on Germany. Attacks 
on a State do not and cannot take place without preliminary prepara- 
tions, without the preliminary presentation of territorial or other 
claims, without an attempt to justify these claims and to train up 
the people in the spirit of making them good. No such preparations 
are going on in a single country, and therefore there is not, and 
cannot be, any idea of encirUng Germany. . . . 

I have examined both the arguments put forward by the German 
Government in justification of the breach of international obligations 
which it has committed. The German Government, however, has 
not confined itself to these arguments. Apparently it is not itself 
certain that they carry conviction, and realizes itself that it has 
caused a breach in the existing system for the organization of 
peace. The German Government is therefore trying to create the 
impression of readiness to put right the wrong it has committed by 
proposing a new scheme, supposedly for a stiU better organization 
of peace. . . . 

I know that there are people who really do see a particular expres- 
sion of Germany’s love for peace in the offer to France and Belgium 
of a pact of non-aggression for twenty-five years, to be guaranteed 
by Great Britain and Italy. These people forget that the Locarno 
Treaty which Germany has just torn up represented just such a pact 
of non-aggression, with the same guarantees, and its validity was not 
for twenty-five years, but for an indefinite period. The other dif- 
ference was that the Locarno Treaty included supplementary guaran- 
tees for France and Belgium, in the shape of a demilitarized zone in 
the Rhineland. Thus the alleged new proposal made by Germany 
amounts to the maintenance of that same Locarno Treaty, but with 
a reduction in its period of validity, and with a diminution of the 
guarantees for Belgium and France which they enjoyed in virtue of 
the old Locarno Treaty. But these limited guarantees which Mr. 
Hitler is now proposing might be offered to France and Belgium by 
the guarantors of Locarno, if they so desire, even without Germany’s 
consent and participation. Thus, Mr. Hitler’s proposal amounts to 
this : that, while depriving France and Belgium of certain guarantees 
with which they were provided by the Locarno Treaty, he wants to 
retain for Germany aU the benefits of that treaty in their totality. 

But Mr. Hitler’s ‘ love of peace ’ does not stop at this. He is ready to 
sign pacts of non-aggression, not orUy with France and Belgium, but 
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with. Ms other neighbours — true, without anybody else’s guarantee. 
The SoTiet Union has itself signed pacts of non-aggression with 
all its neighbours (excepting Japan, wMch rejec-ts such a pact up to 
this day). But the Soviet Union has always attached great impor- 
tance to the point that these pacts should not facilitate aggression 
against third parties. We therefore always inclnded in these pacts 
a special clause, freeing either of the contracting parties from any 
obligations under the pact if the other party commits an act of 
aggression against a third State. Such a clause, however, will be 
absent from the pacts proposed by Mr. Hitler, according to the 
model wMch he has indicated. And, without such a clause, the 
proposed system of pacts reduces itself to the principle of localization 
of war wMch is preached by Mr. Hitler. Every State wMch has 
signed such a pact with Germany is immobilized by her in the event 
of Germany attacking a third State. 

This proposal of 3Ir. Hitler’s gives me the impression that we are 
faced with a new attempt to divide Europe into two or more parts, 
with the object of guaranteeing non-aggression for one part of Europe 
in order to acquire a free hand for dealing with other parts. As I 
have already had to point out at Geneva, such a system of pacts can 
only increase the security of the aggressor and not the security of 
peace-loving nations. . . . 

Analysing the sum total of Mr. Hitler’s proposals, I come to the 
conclusion that they not only would represent no compensation for 
the harm done to the organization of peace by condonation of Ms 
breach of international treaties, but would themselves strike a blow 
at the organization of peace, and in the first instance at the League 
of Isations. 

I have permitted myself to express my views with complete frank- 
ness. It was easier for me to do so than for my colleagues on the 
Council, because the manner in wMch Mr. Hitler allows himself to 
speak in public of the State I repr^ent liberates me from the neces- 
sity of resorting to circumlocution and diplomatic niceties. I have 
all the more right to do so because the whole sense of Mr. Hitler’s 
statements, and of Ms proposals in the sphere of international 
political relations, amounts to the organization of a campaign against 
the jjeoples of the State I represent, and to the formation of a coali- 
tion agamst them of the whole of Europe — if possible, the whole of 
the world. His aggression may, in fact, aim at other countries in the 
immediate future. His attacks on the Soviet Union may, so far, serve 
merely as a smoke-screen for aggression wMch is being prepared 
against other States; but the very fact that he selects the Soviet 
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Union for this purpose, as the target of his incessant attacks, and 
that he has done this again in connexion with his breach of the 
Locarno Treaty, gives me the right to speak openly and with especial 
energy of the inward essence of Mr. Hitler’s aggressive foreign policy. 
In doing So I express my firm confidence that his proposals, which 
follow from such a foreign policy, wiU, as they now stand, never 
become the basis of an agreement between other Members of the 
League. 

Before concluding, let me express the hope that I shall not be mis- 
understood, and that the conclusion wiU not be drawn Irom what I 
have said that the Soviet Union is proposing only registration, con- 
demnation, severe measures and nothing else ; that it declares itself 
against negotiations and a peaceful settlement of the serious dispute 
which has arisen. Such a conclusion would present a completely 
false picture of onr conception. We are not less, but, on the contrary, 
more, interested than others in the maintenance of peace, both to-day 
and for decades to come, and not only in one area of Europe, but 
throughout the whole of Europe and aU over the world. We are 
resolutely against anything that might bring a war nearer by even a 
single month. . . . 

But, at whatever new international agreements we might desire 
to arrive, we must first of aU ensure their loyal fulfilment by aU those 
who participate in them, and the Council of the League must declare 
its attitude towards unilateral infringements of such agreements, and 
how it intends and is able to react against them. From this standpoint 
the greatest possible satisfaction of the complaint made by the French 
and Belgian Governments becomes of exceptional importance. Tak- 
ing cognizance of this, I declare in the name of my Government its 
readiness to take part in aU measures which may be proposed to the 
Council of the League by the Locarno Powers and will be acceptable 
to the other members of the Coxmcil. 


(c) Extracts from Statement by Senor Edwards {Chile), March 17, 1936 f 
1 find myself compelled to intervene in this debate to explain my 
Government’s position in the serious and delicate question with 
which we are now concerned. . . . 

The Powers that signed the Locarno Treaty had thought it neces- 
sary to embody the legal system of Locarno in that of the League 
of Nations in order to supplement the guarantees of security given 
to them by the Covenant of the League by means of those which 

* League of Nations Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p. 323. 
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they had just given to each other, Germany's entry into the League 
of Nations being necessary for this purpose, it was stipulated that 
the Loc-amo Treaty would only come into force after the Reich's 
admission at Geneva. 

At the same time, the Locarno negotiators had contemplated the 
intervention of the Council of the League of Nations in two cases : 
first, in order to put an end to the Treaty ; secondly, in order to estab- 
lish, if necessary, the fact of a breach of its provisions and to set in 
motion the guarantees provided for. 

Certain States thus assigned to the Council of the League of 
Nations, on October 16, 192.5, additional obhgations and powers 
which are not embodied in the Covenant of the League and which 
it had not solicited. 

In the course of the ensuing j'ears, a new factor intervened — Ger- 
many's withdrawal from the League of Nations. The legal system 
of Locarno was thus thrown out of gear and the Council's possible 
interv’ention was deprived of an important element^ — Germany's 
voice. It mig ht have been thought, not without reason, that the 
Treaty of Locarno had ceased to exist. Nevertheless, the Powers 
concerned made solemn declarations to inform the rest of the world 
that the Treaty remained in force. 

The Council of the League of Nations is now meeting, at the 
request of the Belgian and French Governments, on the basis of the 
provisions of the Treaty of Locarno. , . . 

The Council’s competence is therefore derived, in the case before 
us, from the stipulations of the Treaty of Locarno and the request 
of two of the signatories. 

It is useful to recall that no article of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations has been invoked by the Governments of France and 
Belgium, from which we might t hink that those Powers had no 
other purpose, in referring the matter to the Council, than to obtain 
from that organ a pronouncement to the effect that the Treat}^ of 
Locarno has been infringed. 

I should now like to state Chile’s position with regard to this 
question. 

My country is not bound by the Treaties of Versailles and Locarno. 
As far as the Treaty of Locarno is concerned, we are not obliged to 
act, in the Council, on the basis of its provisions. . . . We are only 
bound by the provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
to wLich we have given our signature. . . . 

Any breach of a treaty disturbs international relations and imperils 
the peace of the world. It is, in consequence, a matter of concern to 
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the Members of the League of Nations, which is based on scrupulous 
respect for international obhgations. 

Chile is the more sensitive to breaches of treaties inasmuch as she 
has made fuU respect for treaties the corner-stone of her international 
pohcy. The Covmcil can therefore be sure of my Government’s fuU 
and unreserved respect for treaties, and it can be certain that, if the 
violation of the Treaty of Locarno is duly estabhshed, it will fulfil 
without hesitation its duties as a member of the Council. 

In our opinion, the breach of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
as it is not disputed by Germany, does not give rise to the same legal 
doubts. 

The situation, so far as we are concerned, is, nevertheless, different 
as regards the breach of the Treaty of Locarno which has been 
reported. . . . 

There are, therefore, differences of opinion between the three 
signatories to the Locarno Treaty as regards the interpretation of 
the duties imposed by this instrument on the parties directly con- 
cerned. 

In these circumstances, my Government is of opinion that, before 
giving a decision on a question of a legal character, the Council 
might ask the Permanent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague for an advisory opinion, in accordance with Article 14 of the 
Covenant. 

This will enable us to pronounce judgment with a fuU knowledge 
of the facts as regards the violation of the Locarno Treaty, and to 
reinforce that judgment with the indisputable and undisputed 
authority of the highest Court in the world. ... 

{d) Statement by the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden {United Kingdom), 
March 18, 1936.^ 

The Council is being asked to fulfil the duty laid upon it by Article 
4 (2) of the Treaty of Locarno — namely, to satisfy itself whether or 
not a breach of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles has been or is 
being committed. The case has been laid before us by the representa- 
tives of France and Belgium in speeches which have deeply impressed 
the members of the Council. 

I have already stated before the Council the view of His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom that a patent and incontestable 
breach of the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles relating to the 
demilitarized zone has been committed. It would, therefore, in the 
opinion of His Majesty’s Government, be right for the Council to 
^ League of Nations Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p. 326. 
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come to a siinilar conclusion, and to notify this finding to the Powers 
signatory of the Locarno Treaty. 

In the Tiew of His Majesty’s Government, this is far from being 
the onlv fhnetion which the Coimci! has to perform in the present 
case. The provisions of the Treaty of Locarno fall within the frame- 
work of the Covenant, and Article 7 of the Treaty is as follows : 

‘The present Treaty, which is designed to ensnre the main- 
tenance of peace, and is in conformity with the Covenant of the 
League of Xations, shall not be interpreted as restricting the duty 
of the League to take whatever action may be deemed wise and 
effectual to safeguard the peace of the world.’ 

Our duty is not merely to deelare that a breach has been com- 
mitted. We must keep steadily before us our ultimate aim and our 
supreme responsibility, which is to preserve peace and to establish 
good nnderstanding among the nations of Europe upon a firm and 
enduring foundation. 

What was the object of the Locarno Treaty ? It was two-fold. 
Eirst, it aimed at preserving peace and, secondly, it aimed at creating 
internationai confidence by safeguarding the security of Western 
Europe. It is with the second object, I suggest, as much as the first, 
that we are to-day concerned. 

The structure of sec-uritv and confidence has been seiiouslv shaken. 
How is it to be reconstructed ? 

Let xis recognize this fundamental fact. The question before us 
does not concern a few Powers only. It is of concern to all who value 
the sanctity of treaty undertakings and the reign of law in interna- 
tional affairs. Xor is it only the structure of international law which 
we have to strengthen but something of which all international la^r 
is itself the indLspensable foundation — ^namely, peace among the 
nations. 

And in working for this end, we have to take account of all the com- 
plex and conflicting forces of thought tha't lie at the root of national 
action. If we are to win peace, it can only be through the winning 
of fiiUer understanding on the part of ns all of the things that are 
foremost in the thought of each. 

The German Government have emphasized again and again that 
their aim is peace and the restoration of confidence. But the German 
Government will surely recognize with other governments that con- 
fidence depends on belief in the sanctity of treaties, and that the 
unilateral repudiation of treaties CEin only nullify the object which 
they maintain they have in view. It was for this reason that His 
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Majesty’s Government represented to the German Government that 
they should, pending negotiations, take such action in the demilita- 
rized zone as would restore confidence among the nations. 

What we wished to emphasize, and what we maintain, is that 
after a unilateral action of this character international confidence 
can only be restored if each nation that has the power to do so will 
make a constructive contribution to this end. 

In approaching a task which is at once so deficate and fraught 
with consequences of such gravity for the future, we should also bear 
in mind that there are two elements in the present situation of which 
advantage may, we hope, be taken in the work of appeasement and 
reconstruction. 

The first is that the breach, however plain, does not carry with it 
any imminent threat of hostilities, and has not involved that im- 
mediate action for which, in certain circumstances, the Treaty of 
Locarno provides. We happily have time in which to endow our 
action with the prudence, as well as the determination, which the 
situation requires. 

In the second place, the situation, however grave, carries with it 
an opportunity. I welcome whole-heartedly the declaration of the 
Belgian Prime Minister, in the course of his wise and moving speech 
to the Council on Saturday, that, in spite of what has happened, 
treaties will be required in the future as in the past, and that an effort 
must be made to construct and reconstruct international fife on the 
basis of undertakings above the signatmes of those assuming them. 
I have said that the declaration of M. van Zeeland was wise. We 
should, I think, recognize, too, its courage. 

If I have insisted on the role of the Council, it is because it is clear, 
to me that, in the steps that will have to be taken towards our goal, 
the Council has an indispensable part to play. 

The Council has the right and the duty to consider in all its aspects 
the situation before it, and to take for its guidance, in dealing with 
that situation, the provisions of the Covenant as a whole. 

I sincerely hope, therefore, that my colleagues on the Coimcil will 
give us the benefit of their co-operation on the grave issues with 
which we are confronted, and that the collective wisdom of its 
members niay suggest the course which is best designed to secure the 
object we aU earnestly desire to attain — ^namely, the maintenance of 
peace on the foundation of respect for law. It is essential, not merely 
that peace should be maintained, but that the spectre of war should 
be exorcised for the future. To that end, aU fines of approach should 
be examined. Contribution to the restoration of international 
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confidence, wbich. has been severely shaken, and to the creation of 
security, will be required from aU, and more particularly from those 
of us who are the great Powers of Western Europe. I should like 
to-day to give an assurance that in any such examination, in the 
work of reconstruction, and, in particular, in the organization of 
security in Western Europe, His Majesty’s Government will play 
their f ull part. They are willing and anxious to make their contribu- 
tion to these ends. 

(e) Extract from Statement by Signor Grandi {Italy), March 18, 19361 

At this grave juncture in European affairs, each of us is fully aware 
of the responsibihty incumbent upon him to examine the situation 
with a sense of reality and with a firm determination to avoid the 
consequences which this redoubtable situation may involve for the 
whole world. It would be neither wise nor equitable to gloss over 
the seriousness of the problems before us. There is certainly no one 
who would wish to increase our difficulties, which would, moreover, 
he contrary to the interests of all. 

On Saturday morning, I Mstened with the greatest attention and 
interest to the statements made in the Council by the French and 
Belgian representatives. We fuUy realize the legitimate emotion 
which recent events have aroused in the French and Belgian peoples. 
We must be grateful to M. van Zeeland, who, after setting before us 
in moving terms the special causes of the disquiet aroused in his 
coxmtry by the occupation of the demilitarized zone, reminded us 
that it is necessary, nevertheless, to remain on the plane of reason 
and eschew the plane of sentiment. 

At the meeting of the four Powers signatories with Germany of 
the Locarno Treaty, these four Powers had to recognize that a breach 
of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles had been committed. This 
conclusion has been the more painful inasmuch as it apphed to a 
great Power whose co-operation is essential to the peace and pros- 
perity of Europe. 

Article 4 of the Treaty of Locarno and the responsibilities and 
obligations which it lays on the guarantor Powers are well known. I 
need hardly say that Italy is fully conscious of these responsibilities 
and will remain true to her obligations. 

At the same time, it is obvious that, in view of the decisions and 
measures adopted at Geneva in connexion with the Italo-Ethiopian 
dispute, the States which have taken them cannot expect my country 
to apply measures which would be incompatible with the position 
^ League of Naiiona Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p. 327. 
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in whicli these same States have placed Italy. 1 should be failing in 
my duty if I did not draw the Council’s attention to the contradiction 
which exists between the position of a country subjected to sanctions 
and the duties of a guarantor Power incumbent upon it. 

The obligations laid down by the Treaty of Locarno for the 
guarantor States are clear and definite. No doubt can exist in this 
connexion. 

It is the duty of all of us, particularly at the present time, to give 
our countries the assurance that a Europe stiU more divided and 
weakened than it is to-day will not emerge from this crisis. 

We can only perform this duty by taking care not to ignore or even 
to underestimate any of the factors and causes that have brought 
about the present situation, in which the Treaty of Locarno is called 
upon to fulfil its functions and prove its effectiveness. 

Among these causes is one which, in my opinion, is self-evident — 
I mean the weakening of the political bases of the Treaty of Locarno 
as a result of the decisions and measures taken at Geneva in connexion 
with the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, the injustice of which has been 
keenly felt by the whole Italian people. 

The Locarno Agreements spelt peace, co-operation, and confidence 
among the Western Powers, a peace on behalf of which the two 
guarantor Powers — giving an example which is perhaps unique in 
history — offered their firm and solid support without any counter- 
part. 

It is regrettable that, during the last few months, the political 
foundations on which the Locarno guarantees rested have been so 
seriously shaken. During the last few months, the peace of Europe 
has been placed at the mercy of a colonial dispute which could and 
should have been kept within its right proportions and which has, 
on the contrary, been magnified to the point of profoxmdly disturbing 
the political and economic life of Europe. 

Such are the facts to which I consider it my duty to call the 
attention of the Council. . . . 

(/) Extract from Statement by Colonel Beck {Poland), March 18, 1936.^ 

. . . On this occasion, I should like to make a few general remarks 
about the Locarno Agreements, which are at the root of the question 
with which we are now concerned. As is generally known, those 
agreements have not been sympathetically received in my country. 
But although, at the time, Polish public opinion objected to them 
on the ground that, inasmuch as they provided special safeguards 
‘ League of Nations Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p. 328. 
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for the political stability of the Rhine, they might give the impression 
that the security of Eastern Europe was being left on a more pre- 
carious footing, it has nevertheless been found possible, through the 
joint efPorts of the French and Polish Governments, to maintain the 
Franco-Pohsh Alliance by incorporating it in the general system of 
the 1925 Agreements in the form of a treaty of mutual guarantee. 
Thanks to the joint action of the two Governments, the alliance 
which existed before the Locarno Agreements remained, and still 
remains, in force. 

Belgium, the second country directly interested in the problem 
with which we are dealing, is not linked wdth Poland by any special 
pohtical agreement. But the long-standing friendship between the 
two nations makes it om duty to give the most careful consideration 
to Belgian interests. 

As regards Poland, the declarations exchanged between her and 
the German Reich in January 1934 improved the situation. Through 
those declarations, which were negotiated in an atmosphere of mutual 
confidence and were the outcome of a firm resolve on the part of 
both parties to ensure peace on their common frontier, relations 
bearing the stamp of mutual respect have been established between 
Poland and Germany. The passages dealing with Poland in the 
German Chancellor’s recent speeches give evidence of the German 
Government’s intention of upholding the obligations it has con- 
tracted towards us and indicate the spirit in which it intends to 
carry them out. 

Recent events have given rise to lively discussions on the subject 
of the Franco-Soviet Pact. I wish to say that that Pact, concluded 
between France and the Soviet Union, to which, as to the Rhineland 
Pact, Poland is not a party, could not in any way modify the obliga- 
tions and rights which Poland derives from her previous engagements. 

As regards the Soviet Union, Poland’s engagements have been 
formulated during the last few years in the Pact of Non- Aggression 
and in the London Protocol on the Definition of Aggression. Those 
two agreements, which were signed by my country in order to con- 
solidate the security of Eastern Europe, stiU represent the expression 
of our resolve to maintain lasting relations of friendship with our 
eastern neighbour. ... 

(g) Extracts from Statement by Senor Barcia [Spain), March 18, 1936} 

. . . Spain attaches great importance to respect for international 
undertakings. She regards it as the very foundation of international 
* League of Nations Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p, 330. 
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life. She views with anxiety the tendency of aU States to seek security 
in armaments, then to insure themselves against the danger of arma- 
ments by means of pacts and aUiances, and finally to break those 
pacts and alMances when they become a hindrance. She is convinced 
that the malady of our time is lack of confidence, but she believes 
that it cannot be cured by giving it a fi:ee rein through armaments, 
and that fails accomplis and unilateral interpretations of the under- 
takings entered into by governments can only aggravate it. 

I feel bound to recall the Spanish Government’s constant attitude 
in these matters. We look upon our obligations as a Member of the 
League as forming an indivisible whole with three aspects — legal, 
logical, and political. 

Legally, we cannot consider om’selves absolutely bound by the 
collective security obligations laid down in Article 16, nor, a fortiori, 
by any new obligations, so long as the disarmament obligations 
specified in Article 8 are neglected, or, if you prefer it, suspended. 

Logically, it is clear that those countries which bound themselves, 
by the Covenant of the League, to co-operate in maintaining the 
security of a country attacked did so on the assumption that the 
general disarmament contemplated in Article 8 would have made 
attacks much less Hkely and much less dangerous. 

Politically, no government can undertake to assist, at the last 
moment, in clearing up a difficult situation with the origin and 
development of which it had nothing to do. . . . 

It is in that spirit that, on behalf of my Government, I associate 
myself with the draft resolution submitted by the Belgian and 
French Governments. 


{h) Extracts from Statement by Seiwr Ruiz Guinazu (Argentina), March 
18 , 1936 } 

I desire to express my country’s views on the draft resolution 
tabled by the representatives of France and Belgium. 

Following the general lines of its national policy, and upholding the 
scrupulous observance of international engagements upon which the 
peace of the world depends, the Argentine Republic associates itself 
with every principle that is linked with the sanctity of treaties. . . . 

The Argentine Government supports this draft resolution, more 
particularly because the principle to which I have just referred is in 
harmony with the tradition that it has on many occasions upheld at 
Geneva. This problem of the inviolability of treaties is doubly 

^ League of Nations Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p. 330. 
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delicate, doubly disturbing, doubly threatening, during periods of 
transition such as the present. 

We feel therefore, to-day more than ever before, that the aforesaid 
principle forms part of the very foundation of international law and 
is one of the conditions for the existence of a community of organized 
peoples — the expression used in the preamble to the Covenant of the 
League of which we are a Member. 

(i) Extracts from Statement by Hr. Munch (Denmark), March 18, 1936?- 

The idea put forward by the representative of Chile — ^namely, that 
the Permanent Court should be asked for an advisory opinion on the 
Locarno Treaty dispute as a whole — ^seems to me to be an interesting 
one. That procedure might perhaps have been of value had the 
parties agreed to it ; but, if I have understood aright, they do not 
look upon it with favotu-. That being so, I shall be able to vote for 
the resolution submitted by the representatives of France and 
Belgium — provided that it is put to the vote in its present form. . . . 

None the less, before we vote, I want to give expression to the 
profound and increasing disquietude caused by the present trend of 
international politics in those countries that do not belong to any of 
the political groups into which Europe is divided. Year by year, the 
dissensions between nations grow more serious; mutual suspicion 
becomes more and more marked ; the sense of insecurity that reigns 
throughout international life is paralysing economic relations; the 
armament race grows ever faster and more frenzied. If this disastrous 
tendency continues, it is difficult to see any chance of avoiding a 
general war which would be more terrible than any previous war. . . . 

I hope that the negotiations between the States directly concerned, 
which will probably follow this Council session, may represent an 
important step towards that reconciliation which alone can establish 
a lasting peace and give the peoples that sense of security that they 
so ardently desire. 

(j) Extracts from Statement by M. Titulescu (Rumania), March 18, 

1936? 

The request of France and Belgium to the Council is a matter of 
the utmost concern to the States of the Little Entente. In the first 
place, we cannot be indifferent to French security, seeing that, as a 
result of the bonds which unite us, it forms part of our own security ; 
secondly, in our view, the unilateral repudiation of treaties must of 

^ League of Nations Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p. 331. 

^ Ibid. 
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necessity have international consequences without which, not only 
the diplomatic instrument with which we are at present concerned, 
but also the foundations of the vast majority of States, the basis of 
which is respect for the law, would be undermined. Since precedents 
once established are apt to be repeated, and since their repetition 
may take place in parts of Europe where the nations are not invested 
with the immense stability which comes from historic tradition, but 
do possess the great dynamic force of faith in the law, it may well 
happen that their reactions to infringements of treaties by which 
they are affected will be far more hvely, and that peace will, in con- 
sequence, be seriously imperilled. 

Finally, we are interested in the French and Belgian request 
because it affects the whole system of collective security. . . . 

If, in the case of a treaty infringement so flagrant as that with 
which we are concerned ; if, in the case of a treaty so important as 
the Treaty of Locarno, which concerns the security of the whole of 
Western Europe ; if, in the case of two countries of such international 
significance as France and Belgium, the League of Nations merely 
legalizes the accomplished fact, what are less illustrious States bound 
to think of the effectiveness of the League as an instrument for safe- 
guarding the peace of the world, and what audacious projects may 
not be conceived by those who make it their business to overthrow 
the existing international order ? 

I am never afraid of plain speaking. If the League of Nations 
emerges from the present crisis as the vanquished party, it will 
represent in future a noble ideal of the past rather than a hving 
reahty of the present. 

That being so, the countries of the Little Entente have only one 
answer to give to the request of the French and Belgian Govern- 
ments. The answer is : ‘ Yes ! We hold that the Treaties of Versailles 
and Locarno have been infringed. ’ . . . 

As regards the new secmity plan proposed by the German Govern- 
ment, the States of the Little Entente have no objection to its being 
discussed, since they have no objection to discussing any contribution 
to peace which may be made by any country; but the discussion 
must take place at the proper moment, and that means after the 
previous question raised by the French and Belgian Governments 
has been satisfactorily settled. . . . 

Provided the request of the French and Belgian Governments is 
given a satisfactory solution, recognizing the rights of the applicants, 
and thereby eliminating the danger of estabhshing a precedent, both 
from the general standpoint and as regards Central and South- 
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Eastern Europe in particular, an understanding between all the 
Powers concerned and Germany with a view to the establishment of 
a lasting peace, one and indivisible, in all parts of Europe without 
distinction, would be welcomed by the States of the Little Entente. 

I have the honour, on behalf of the States of the Little Entente, 
to give my vote in favour of the Franco-Belgian resolution before us. 

{k) Extracts from Statement by Senhor Monteiro {Portugal), March 18, 
1936} 

My Government considers that the occupation of the demilitarized 
zone of the Rhineland by the German army is a unilateral breach of 
Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles and Article 2 of the 
Locarno Treaty. 

For centuries past, my country has based its international activity 
upon respect for law and the inviolability of treaties. In mu’ belief, 
neither order nor prosperity nor peace is possible unless those prin- 
ciples are observed. . . . 

We associate omselves with oim fellow members of the Council in 
their desire for peace and justice — ^justice, not only in fundamental 
questions, but also in methods. We shall give our full and whole- 
hearted co-operation to those who undertake the arduous task of 
reconstructing the safeguards of peace in a formula of general 
conciliation which all can put into effect. 

{1) Statement by Herr von Ribbentrop {Germany), March 19, 1936? 

The German Government has accepted the invitation of the Coun- 
cil of the League to its present session, in the endeavom to do its 
part towards clearing up the existing political situation. For this 
purpose, it has instructed me to present to the statesmen here 
assembled its views on the requests of the French and Belgian 
Governments concerning the Locarno Agreement, with which the 
Council has to deal at its present session. After long and careful 
consideration, the German Government has determined to lay aside 
the formal and comprehensible considerations arising from the fact 
that Germany is not at present a Member of the League of Nations, 
and from the fact that the agenda of the present session is based 
upon a Treaty which Germany must regard as no longer vahd, and 
that through no fault of her own. 

I personally have imdertaken this mission with great satisfaction, 

' League of Nations Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p. 332. 

» Ibid., p. 334. 
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because I am convinced that no nation has ever presented a juster 
cause, in the highest sense of the word, before this council of nations ; 
further, I earnestly hope that this first resumption of relations 
between my country and the League of Nations may mark a turning- 
point in the history of Europe, after the many errors and confusions 
of the unfortunate war and post-war periods. 

The fundamental attitude of Germany to the problem of Locarno, 
which is under discussion here to-day, has been fully presented to 
the world in the speech of the German Chancellor of March 7.^ 
Nevertheless, the fact that the French and Belgian Governments 
have felt obhged to present the requests that are under discussion 
here to-day makes it necessary that I should once more present the 
German view concisely to the Council, in order that, in coming to 
its final conclusion, the Council may be able to do full justice to the 
important considerations which compelled Germany to take the step 
which she took on March 7. 

The purpose of the Rhine Pact of Locarno was to prevent for ever 
the resort to force between France and Belgium on the one side, and 
Germany on the other side. This agreement was guaranteed by 
England and Italy. It was confirmed that, in the event of a violation 
of this Treaty, the League of Nations should be called upon to decide 
which State was the aggressor. 

It is well known that, even at that time, certain difficulties arose 
from the fact that treaties of alliance between France and Poland 
and France and Czechoslovakia already existed, which did not seem 
in themselves to fit into the framework of these clearly defined western 
peace arrangements. In the end, however, Germany accepted these 
alliances, because in their structure they adjusted themselves to the 
Locarno Agreement. 

But this Locarno Agreement, which was endorsed by the new 
National-Socialist Government, placed a unilateral burden upon 
Germany, involving the extremely hard obligation to maintain the 
demilitarization of the Rh in eland zone, as dictated in the Treaty 
of Versailles. One of the most important and densely populated 
regions of Germany, with fifteen million purely German inhabitants, 
was thus to remain without any military protection. 

I believe that, from the standpoint of a higher justice, such a limi- 
tation of the most elementary sovereign rights alone would, in the 
long run, be almost more than could be borne by any nation. If the 
German people has nevertheless borne it for so many years, it did so 
in the expectation that in return the other parties to the Pact of 

^ See above, p, 36. 
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Locarno would fulfil their much lighter obligations, at least as loyally 
as Germany had fulfilled hers. 

The German Chancellor has repeatedly given public expression to 
this feeling of the entire German nation since he took over the 
Government in 1933. 

But what has happened ? 

During the course of last year, one of the parties to the Locarno 
Agreement — France — began to develop ever closer relations with 
the Soviet Union. Then came the disturbing news of a Franco-Soviet 
military alhanee and, at the same time, of a similar alliance between 
Soviet Russia and Czechoslovakia. For a long time this news was 
uncertain. It was denied, then admitted, then denied again, until 
one day, to the surpiise of the other Powers — which, until then, had 
been kept in at least official ignorance — the new Franco-Soviet 
military affiance was made public. 

The anxiety created by this alliance, and its effects for Germany, 
can be gathered from the following facts, the gravity of which is 
obvious ; 

(1) This alliance represents the combination of two States which 
control over 275 million people — if one includes the colonial 
territories, which could be called upon for military assistance. 

(2) The two contracting parties are each regarded at present as 
the strongest military Powers in the world. 

(3) This affiance is directed exclusively against Germany. 

(4) Soviet Russia, which herself is separated from Germany by a 
considerable distance and, thus, could not be attacked by her, 
has indirectly pushed herself forward to the German frontier 
by an analogous mffitary alliance with Czechoslovakia. 

(5) According to the terms of this affiance, France and Russia 
have made themselves the judges in their own cause, in that, 
under certain circumstances, they wffl decide for themselves 
who is the aggressor, even without a resolution or recommenda- 
tion of the League of Nations, and can thus resort to war 
against Germany at their own discretion. 

This strict obligation on the part of the two States arises clearly 
and xmambiguously from No. 1 of the Protocol of Signature to the 
Treaty of Affiance. 

That means that, in a given case, France can decide, at her own 
discretion, whether Germany or Soviet Russia is the aggressor. She 
makes the sole reservation that any military action in conformity 
with such decision taken on her own mitiative should not make her 
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liable to the imposition of sanctions on the part of the guarantor 
Powers of the Locarno Pact : Great Britain and Italy. 

From a legal and practical point of view, this objection is irrelevant. 

Legally the situation is as follows ; How will Prance, after deciding 
on her own who is the aggressor, be able to foresee the attitude which 
the guarantors of the Locarno Treaty, called upon to pronounce on 
the matter, wiU adopt towards the decision ? 

The reply to the question whether, in any given case. Prance might 
have to fear such sanctions depends, in practice, not only on the 
loyal fulfilment of the treaty stipulations by the guarantors, which 
the German Government has not the slightest intention of doubting, 
but also on a number of conditions of fact whose probabihty or 
improbability cannot be foreseen. Moreover, the view taken of the 
relationship between the new aUiance and the Locarno Agreement 
cannot possibly be made dependent upon the contractual relations 
between Prance and Germany on the one hand, and the guarantor 
Powers on the other hand, but solely on the direct contractual rela- 
tion between Prance and Germany themselves. Otherwise Germany 
would be expected to tolerate tacitly any violation of the Locarno 
Agreement by Prance, trusting that the guarantor Powers would look 
after her security. That w^s certainly not the meaning of the Locarno 
Agreement. 

Prom the ‘political point of view, the situation presents itself as 
follows : It is cold comfort for a State, which has been attacked by 
such an overwhelming miUtary coalition as the result of a decision 
necessarily faulty because it is taken prematurely by a country 
which is judge and party in its own cause, to be put in the right 
through subsequent sanctions against its aggressors, adjudged as 
such by the Council of the League of Nations. Indeed, what sanctions 
could be enforced against so gigantic a coahtion extending from the 
Par East to the Charmel ? These two States are such powerful and 
important Members of the League of Nations, and such determining 
factors from a military point of view, that for aU practical pinposes 
sanctions against them are at the very outset inconceivable. 

It follows that this second hmitation, which is based on the con- 
sideration of possible sanctions, is, from the practical point of view, 
quite irrelevant. 

Now, however, I should like to ask the members of the Council to 
consider, not only the legal and the practical and political significance 
of this obligation, on the part of France, to take independent action, 
but also, and above all, to ask themselves whether it is probable that 
the German Government which signed the Locarno Agreements 
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would ever have done so if the Treaty had contained such one-sided 
burdens as are now found to be in it. 

Germany and France, by virtue of the Locarno Agreements, had 
renoimced any resort to armed force in their mutual relations. 
Germany, on her part, as already stated, tacitly accepted the fact 
of the existence of treaties of mutual assistance with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia adjusted to the Locarno Pact. But subsequently to 
interpret the Locarno Pact as leaving it open to one of the parties 
to contract, without restriction, new mutual assistance obligations of 
a military character against the other party, over and above those 
existing when the Pact was signed, is absolutely impossible, according 
to the firm conviction and legal opinion of the German Government, 
having regard to its poHtical obligations towards the German nation. 
It would mean, in the long run, that, in any confiict between Germany 
and a third State, France would be entitled to intervene as she 
thought fit, with the result that Germany (who has herself entered 
into no military alliances with other States) would become subject, 
under the treaty, to conditions of so unequal a character that no 
State could reasonably be expected to accept them. 

If, at the time when the Locarno Pact was concluded, such an 
interpretation had been agreed to, it would have been expressly 
noted in the agreement, in which each separate point is considered 
so thoroughly and in such detail. But, up to the time of the con- 
clusion of the Franco-Soviet Treaty, no attempt was ever made to 
give the text subsequently such an interpretation. In any case, the 
German Government, which in this matter is alone competent, must 
declare, so far as it is concerned, that, under such conditions, the 
Locarno Agreement would never have been signed; for, if such 
conceptions had existed at the time, it would have been the duty of 
the contracting parties to draw attention to them. This, however, 
was not done then nor at any other subsequent time until France 
gave the pact an extended interpretation and thereby destroyed its 
original meaning. 

Over and above that, however, the alhance between France and 
Soviet Russia, according to the historical view of the German 
Government, has yet another significance: it involves a complete 
disturbance of the present European equilibrium, and therewith the 
destruction of the fundamental political and legal conditions under 
which the Locarno Agreement was signed. 

The assertion of the French Government, that this new pact was 
necessary as a counterweight to German rearmament, is obviously 
due to a misconception, for the Locarno Agreement presupposed the 
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restoration of equality of rights in military matters between Germany 
and France, inasmuch as it confirmed, in its Final Protocol, the obli- 
gation of France and of other States to disarm as Germany had done. 
And it is only because France refused to establish equahty of arma- 
ments in this way that Germany was compelled to take its own 
course to attain the goal of effective equilibrium as prescribed by the 
Locarno Pact itself. 

It is not necessary for me to state here that Germany, on her part, 
has not entered into any kind of military alliance. 

The German Government therefore takes the view that the Franco- 
Soviet Treaty, both in its letter and in its political meaning, is in 
contradiction to the Western-European security system of Locarno, 
and that, accordingly, the Rhine Pact of Locarno has been violated 
by the unilateral action of France and is thus, in point of fact, 
terminated. 

A.S the members of the Council know, Germany took steps, im- 
mediately after the publication of the Franco-Soviet Treaty, to point 
out to the other signatory Powers of the Locarno Agreement the 
incompatibility of this alliance with the Pact of Locarno. Moreover, 
Germany maintained this standpoint in the diplomatic negotiations 
that followed. Nevertheless, France adhered to the established facts 
and finally proceeded with the ratification by its legislative bodies. 

The German Chancellor could not indefinitely remain inactive in 
view of these developments. In the years since he became German 
Chancellor, he has again and again extended the hand of friendship 
towards France. He has made quite a number of peace offers to the 
world. 

The offer for absolute disarmament; it was rejected. 

The offer of a general equality on a basis of an army of 200,000 
men : that too was rejected. 

The offer of an army of 300,000 men : it also was rejected. 

The offer of an air pact was rejected on the ground that such a 
pact could only be agreed to in combination with Germany’s adhesion 
to an Eastern Pact. 

The offer of a comprehensive European peace settlement of May 21, 
1935, was simply ignored, with the exception of the proposal which 
subsequently led to the Anglo-German Naval Agreement. 

Again and again the German Chancellor has put forward his peace 
proposals, and — I can here say — ^he and the whole of Germany hoped 
that the Franco-Soviet Agreement would not be ratified. When the 
French Chamber ratified the Franco-Soviet Pact, however, the 
German Chancellor, conscious of his obligations and his responsibility 
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for the destiny and the security of the people entrusted to him, drew 
the only possible conclusion from France’s action. He re-established 
the full sovereignty of the Reich over the whole German territory. 
The determining factor in this decision of the German Government 
was the political consideration and its regard, in accordance with its 
actual duty, for the fact that : 

(1) The Pact of Locarno, through the unilateral action of France, 
has been stripped of its value and thus destroyed both in its 
letter and in its historical meaning. 

(2) In view of the new Franeo-Russian military alliance, Germany 
must claim without further delay the most elementary right 
of a nation to take measimes to secure its own territory. 

The German Government must therefore reject, as unfounded and 
unjust, the reproach of a unilateral breach of the Locarno Treaty. 
It was no longer possible for it to break a treaty which, in point of 
fact, by the action taken by the other party, had ceased to exist. 

Furthermore, it is inadmissible that one party should act against 
the letter and the spirit of a treaty while at the same time requiring 
the other to maintain the treaty in the same letter and spirit. 

On March 7, Germany did nothing but draw the natmal con- 
clusions, as a great Power, from a state of affairs which had come 
about through no fault of her own. I am firmly convinced that every 
one of the responsible statesmen here present, who love their nation 
as the German Chancellor loves his, would have done exactly the same 
under similar circumstances. 

At this juncture, I would like to make the following declaration on 
behalf of the German Government: 

If one State suddenly concludes a mUitary pact against another, 
such action constitutes just as much a new state of affairs as the 
consequent reaction on the part of the State against which the pact 
is directed, particularly if this reaction involves nothing but the 
restoration of fuU sovereignty within its own boundaries. If, there- 
fore, the reproach of unilateral action is put forward, then, indeed, 
Germany must reject that reproach so long as it is not also put 
forward against France. The representatives of the French Govern- 
ment, have, it is true, pointed out, in this regard, that Germany had 
the possibihty, indeed the duty, of bringing the question of the 
compatibility of the new military alhance with the Locarno Agree- 
ment in the first place before an international tribunal, and some 
members of the Council have again raised the question of the 
settlement of the dispute by arbitration. I am not going to dwell 
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upon the question why France, in presence of the German representa- 
tions, did not take this course before the coming into force of the 
alliance. Neither am I going to dwell on the other important question 
whether it would be admissible at all to submit the scope of a pro- 
vision like that of Article 16 of the Covenant — ^because this would 
be the article involved in the present case — to a judicial body for 
decision. It is sufficient, in my opinion, to refer to the decisive 
fact that we are here concerned with a problem which, besides its 
purely legal aspects, is of undoubted political importance of the first 
magnitude, and its proper clarification and solution cannot therefore 
be expected of a judicial body. 

It would have been just as unlikely for the German Government — 
and I deeply regret to have to say this — to have obtained satisfaction 
by way of negotiations with the signatory Powers. After aU the 
experiences of the last few years, and after the way in which things 
have developed — for which development the German Government is 
not to blame — ^it was clear to the German Government that this method 
would never have achieved practical results. The French Government 
and the Governments of the other signatory Powers have, in diplo- 
matic discussions, ignored the German arguments for reasons which 
are unknown to us, and which are still incomprehensible to us to-day. 

Two things were plain to the German Government: 

(1) France was no longer prepared to give up the Treaty with the 
Soviet Union ; and 

(2) France would not have been prepared to grant Germany the 
only possible compensation for the coming into force of this 
alliance — namely, the restoration of Germany’s sovereignty 
over the western provinces of the Reich. 

It was hardly to be expected therefore, after the countless sad 
experiences which, as I have said, Germany has had, for years, with 
her numerous proposals, that these conditions would be accepted. 
Further, it is clear that, when a great Power Mke France can, as an 
act of sovereignty, decide to enter into military alliances of such a 
vast extent without considering existing treaties, another great 
Power like Germany possesses at least the right to assure the protec- 
tion of the whole area of the Reich by restoring, within her own 
boundaries, the natural rights of sovereignty which are granted to 
all nations. 

I have noted very carefully the observations made by the repre- 
sentatives of other Powers on the Council. But I regret to have to 
say that none of them has taken into account the German ideas which 
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I have just developed once more. I am glad, however, to note that 
the representatives of some other Powers have made far-reaching 
observations opening up new prospects for the future, and I am now 
going to deal with this constructive part of the problem. 

Now that the restoration of the sovereignty of the Reich over its 
whole territory has been accomplished and the equality of rights 
ardently desired for so many years has thus at last been established, 
the German people are w illin g and ready to close the sad chapter of 
moral and legal confusions and misunderstandings in Europe, of 
which they have been the chief victim. With the termination of the 
Locarno Treaty, the last rehc of those discriminating conditions, bom 
of the spirit of hatred and imposed on a great people, has vanished 
too. A heavy moral and political burden has been removed from the 
German people, which now at last, after seventeen years, sees itself 
re-established in honour and freedom. 

This German people has now only one sincere desire: to live in 
peace and friendship with its neighbours and from now onwards to 
co-operate to the best of its ability in the building up of a real 
European solidarity. Germany wishes in future to make her arrange- 
ments with the other States free and imhampered as a sovereign 
nation. In doing so, she wishes to terminate the long period of Franco- 
German tensions, crises and wars, and wishes finally, on her side, to 
pave the way for a better future of understanding and friendship 
between the two great nations. This is the wish which the German 
people cherish within their hearts. 

The historical and unique offer which the German Chancellor made 
to the world for securing the peace of Eirrope was conceived in this 
spirit ; an agreement guaranteeing the peace of Europe for twenty- 
five years — that is to say, a work of peace is to be created, stretching 
far beyond the generation of the men called upon by history to 
achieve this work to-day. 

I am well aware that the Council is not the competent body for 
dealing with the suggestions, but I want nevertheless to call its 
attention at this stage to their secular importance. Together with 
the restoration of German sovereignty, they represent one political 
unit and can, therefore, not be left out of account by the Council in 
any endeavour to reach historically sound conclusions on the political 
character and the mentality underlying an action which, by removing 
the last remnants of discrimination among the great European 
nations, lays the foundation for a new great European community 
of the future. The indispensable condition for economic and social 
prosperity of this European family of nations is the consolidation 
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of peace which, in its beneficial effects, cannot be replaced by any 
aggressive action, however successful such action might be. 

It is unnecessary for me to comment upon the substance and the 
importance of the German proposals. They are so wide and compre- 
hensive that any statesman who really cares for the well-being of 
Europe must wish to see them realized soon in one shape or another. 

In view of this situation, I wish to express the hope that the 
Council, forgetting the susceptibilities of the moment, will appreciate 
the importance of the historical decision it is called upon to take 
and which is to pave the way for a better future for our peaceless 
Emope. 

(m) Extract from Statement by the Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce {Australia: 

President), March 19, 1936.^ 

Before the vote is taken on the resolution that has been submitted 
by the representative of France on behalf of France and Belgium, it 
is necessary that for a few moments I should dissociate myself from 
my position as President of the Council and express, as the representa- 
tive of Australia, the views of my Government. 

I listened this morning with great attention to the very full state- 
ment which was made by the German representative. It has, how- 
ever, not altered my views as to the proper comse which it is my duty 
to pursue in regard to the immediate issue that is before the Council. 
That issue arises out of the Locarno Agreements, to which some of 
us at this Council table were not parties. That fact, however, does 
not mean that we have not a very great interest and a great respon- 
sibility in regard to the situation which has arisen. 

We have one immediate duty. That duty arises under Article 4 
of the Treaty of Locarno, which reads : 

‘If one of the High Contracting Parties alleges that a violation 
of Article 2 of the present Treaty or a breach of Articles 42 or 43 
of the Treaty of Versailles has been or is being committed, it shall 
bring the question at once before the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

‘As soon as the Council of the League of Nations is satisfied that 
such violation or breach has been committed, it wfil notify its 
finding without delay to the Powers signatory of the present 
Treaty. . . .’ 

The Governments of France and Belgium have brought to the 
notice of the Council of the League circumstances such as are con- 
' League of Nations Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p. 339. 
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templated in Article 4, and the representative of France, on behalf 
of France and Belgium, has submitted a resolution inviting the 
Council to declare that the German Government has committed a 
breach of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles and of the Locarno 
Treaty. 

Upon that resolution, it is now the duty of the Council to pro- 
nounce. On behalf of the Government of Australia, I declare that I 
propose to vote in favour of the resolution. 

The duties of the Council, however, are not concluded by such a 
pronouncement and the notification of the decision of the Council 
to the signatories of the Treaty of Locarno. A further duty is im- 
posed on the Council because the Treaty of Locarno was made part 
of the general system for the maintenance of security and world 
peace which is the basis of the Covenant of the League. Article 7 of 
the Treaty of Locarno stipulates : 

‘The present Treaty, which is designed to ensure the main- 
tenance of peace, and is in conformity with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, shall not be interpreted as restricting the duty 
of the League to take whatever action may be deemed wise and 
effectual to safeguard the peace of the world.’ 

The issue which confronts us to-day is fundamental to the whole 
system that it has been the endeavour of the nations to create since 
the termination of the world war. That system is based on the 
scrupulous observance of treaties and upon the fact that no Power 
can free itself from the obligations it has undertaken by mulateral 
action. 

It is now for the Powers primarily concerned to take counsel with 
a view to resolving the situation which now confronts us. 

During the period that must elapse while these important negotia- 
tions are proceeding, it is essential that aU the Powers concerned 
should individually be prepared to make some contribution towards 
the maintenance of the situation until a satisfactory solution can be 
found. I am not without hope that such a measure of co-operation 
will be forthcoming. The statements made by the representatives of 
France and Belgium showed, under the most trying conditions, a 
restraint and a moderation that have impressed the world. 

In many speeches, the German Chancellor has expressed his willing- 
ness and his desire to live in peace and friendship and to co-operate 
in creating a true European solidarity. That sentiment was again 
reiterated on behalf of the German people by their representative 
this morning. 
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Surely, in this atmosphere, it will he possible for a solution to be 
found. 

But behind the immediate issue which confronts us is the wide 
question of the whole system for the maintenance of security and 
peace in the world. To the solution of that problem must be addressed 
the minds, not only of the Locarno Powers and the States Members 
of the League, but of all nations. 

In the light of the experience of the years since the war, it is 
necessary that we should review the whole system of co-operation 
and common action for the maintenance of these great ideals. 

In this task, it is the duty of the Council of the League to give a 
lead. 

Unless as a result of that review we can so strengthen the system 
as to ensure the fulfilment of its obligations by every nation, it is 
idle to persist in an ideal which engenders a sense of false security 
and which creates incalculable dangers. 

If there are no other observations, I now propose to proceed to 
the vote. . . . 

(n) Resolution adopted by the League Council, March 19, 1936.^ 

The Council of the League of Nations, 

On the application of Belgium and France, made to it on March 8, 
1936: 

Finds that the German Government has committed a breach of 
Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles by causing, on March 7, 1936, 
military forces to enter and establish themselves in the demihtarized 
zone referred to in Article 42 and the following articles of that 
Treaty, and in the Treaty of Locarno ; 

Instructs the Secretary-General, in apphcation of Article 4, para- 
graph 2, of the Treaty of Locarno, to notify this finding of the Council 
without delay to the Powers signatories of that Treaty. 

Note: A vote was taken by roU-caU, with the following result; For the 
resolution: Argentine Republic, Denmark, Spain, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Turkey, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Australia, United 
Kingdom, Italy, Belgium, France. Against the resolution: Germany. 
Abstention: Chile. Absent: Ecuador. 

In recording his vote, M. Edwards, the Chilean representative, made 
the following declaration : 

‘As the resolution proposed establishes a close connexion between the 
violation of the Treaty of Versailles (which has not been disputed and is 
recognized by Chile as a fact, in respect of which she would be prepared to 
give an affirmative vote) and that of the Treaty of Locarno (which is 

' League of Nations Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p. 340. 
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disputed on legal grounds, 'with the result that Chile is unable to pro- 
nounce on the matter in the absence of an advisory opinion of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice), and as ChUe is not a signatory of the 
Treaty of Versailles and Locarno, I abstain from voting.’ 

(o) Statement by Herr von Ribbentrop [Germany), March 19, 1936?- 

The German Government is profoundly convinced that it must 

reject the Council’s resolution and must enter a formal protest 
against it. It is not Germany 'which has broken the Treaty of 
Locarno; it is Erance, by concluding a military aUiance 'with the 
Union of Soviet Sociahst Republics. 

Germany’s act of March 7, by which she re-estabhshed her fuU 
sovereignty over her territory — ^the elementary right of a nation in 
the defence of its frontiers — is solely the consequence of France’s 
act. This morning, I made a comprehensive statement of the German 
Government’s views, from the juridical and political standpoint, and 
if the Council had had more time to study that statement, it would, 
I think, have arrived at a different resolution. 

The German Government and the whole German nation are 
con-vinced that the resolution which the Council has adopted will 
not be ratified by history. 

[p) Statement by M. Flandin [France), March 19, 1936.^ 

The representative of France wotdd not have made any declaration 
if the representative of the German Govenunent had not thought fit 
to do so. As it is, I must point out that, under international law, no 
one has the right to take the law into his own hands, and I solemnly 
repeat here the declaration I have already made to the effect that I, 
for my part, am ready, if the German Government so desires and 
requests, to have the dispute which the representative of the German 
Government has seen fit to raise again, settled by the highest inter- 
national comt — namely, the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which is placed under the high authority of the League of 
Nations. 

^ League of Nations Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), p. 340. 

“ Ibid., p. 341. 



II. PROPOSALS FOR A EUROPEAN SETTLEMENT^ 


While the League Council was considering the Franco-Belgian protest 
against Germany, the four Locarno Powers had been engaged in parallel 
discussions on the draft of a general agreement to repair the rifts in the 
structure of European peace which had been caused by the German action 
of March 7. The result of their labours was a series of proposals adopted 
on March 19.^ The Powers reaffirmed to one another that nothing had 
occurred to free them as signatories of the Locarno Treaties from the 
obligations contained therein which continued to subsist in their entirety ; 
further, it was agreed that the General Staffs should make contact to 
arrange the technical details for meeting an act of vmprovoked aggression. 
Draft letters to be addressed by the Governments of the United Kingdom 
and Italy to Belgium and France on this point were annexed to the pro- 
posals.® Germany was invited to submit her case against the Franco- 
Soviet Pact to the Permanent Court of International Justice and to agree 
to accept its decision; she was also urged to agree not to increase her 
regular troops or other forces in the Rhineland pending further negotia- 
tions, nor to budd fortifications. An international force including British 
and Italian detachments should, it was proposed, be stationed temporarily 
in a zone twenty kilometres wide on the German side of the Rhine, the 
whole operation to be supervised by an international commission. 

Should Germany agree to these proposals, she would be invited to take 
part in negotiations on the German offer of March 7 relative to a Western 
Air Pact and non-aggression agreement; the negotiations would also 
embrace the revision of the status of the Rhineland and the conclusion 
of mutual assistance agreements open to all signatories of Locarno. 

The Four-Power Proposals also envisaged a recommendation to the 
Council of the League to invite all States concerned to a conference to 
deal with the limitation of armaments, the organization of collective 
security on ‘a precise and effective basis’, the extension and improvement 
of international economic and trade relations, the German proposals for 
a return to the League and their suggestions regarding Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. 

These proposals were referred for consideration to the League Council 
together with a draft resolution embodying their import, and suggesting 
certain action to be taken by the League.^ 

The whole course of the negotiations and the decisions arrived at were 
reviewed on March 20 by Mr. Anthony Eden before the House of Com- 
mons,® and by MM. Flandin and van Zeeland before the French® and Belgian 
Chambers.^ Great satisfaction was evinced in Paris and Brussels at the 
British undertaking to afford immediate support in the event of unpro- 
voked aggression, the Belgian Premier stating that for the first time in 
history Great Britain had made her decision with a given hypothesis in 
view before that h 3 fpothesis became a fact. 

' See Survey for 1936, Part III (i). 

- See below, p. 127. ® See below, p. 132. * See below, p. 131. 

® See below, p. 133. “ See below, p. 137. ' See below, p. 143. 
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The proposals of the four Locarno Powers were commimicated to the 
League Council on March 20. At once some imcertainty arose as to what 
action should be taken on them, most delegates preferring to have greater 
leisure to consider such important information. Signor Grandi reported 
that though the documents concerned had been despatched to Rome, 
the Itahan Government had not yet pronounced upon them, and Colonel 
Beck argued vehemently against the presentation of European and even 
universal proposals by a restricted group of Powers. Poland, he added, 
must retain her absolute freedom of judgment.^ 

The Council adjourned until Tuesday, March 24, on which date the 
Chairman stated Ms reasons for the Council doing no more than taking 
note of the Four-Power Proposals.* A resolution was adopted on the same 
day declaring that any further action by the Council ‘should remain 
in abeyance for the present’ in view of the conversations then being 
carried on. 

The results of the Four-Power discussions had been communicated by 
Mr. Eden to Herr von Ribbentrop on March 19, and by the British Ambas- 
sador in Berlin to Baron von Neurath, with the express understanding that 
they were proposals and not final decisions, and that the German Govern- 
ment was at liberty to make counter-proposals. The preliminary reply 
from Berlin was brought by Herr von Ribbentrop on March 24.® The 
German Government reaffirmed its previous position both as regards the 
breach of Locarno and the Council resolution regarding it and, on that 
basis, Germany rejected the proposals on all points which represented 
discrimination against Germany and impaired, or sought to impair, her 
equality of rights. Nevertheless, Germany would comply with the British 
suggestions by presenting new and detailed proposals on March 31. 
Further light on the German attitude was provided in an interview granted 
by Herr von Ribbentrop, after his conversation with Mr. Eden, to Mr. G. 
Ward Price, of the Daily Mail.^ 

Having been informed of the terms of the German Reply, the French 
Ambassador, M. Corbin, told Mr. Anthony Eden that, in the view of his 
Government, France had made important and valuable concessions and 
had a right to expect that the draft proposals would be considered by 
Herr Hitler as an indivisible whole. 

Before the House of Commons on March 26 Mr. Eden gave a further 
and more detailed account of recent negotiations.® He was at pains 
to emphasize that as between the four remaining Locarno Powers the 
obhgations of Locarno stiU existed unaffected by the events of the past 
weeks — ‘I am not prepared’, he said, ‘to be the first British Foreign 
Secretary to go back on a British signature’ — but, while the obhgations 
still existed, they had not been increased by the Four-Power Proposals 
under consideration. Mr. Eden, to allay any anxiety that the Staff 
Conversations referred to therein should be in any way compared with 
those which took place between Great Britain and Prance prior to 1914, 
said that a paragraph would be inserted in the final text similar to that 
which had already existed in an agreement between France and Belgium, 
namely, ‘It is understood that this contact [between the General Staffs] 

^ See below, p. 151. ® See below, p. 163. ® See below, p. 164. 

■* See below, p. 157. * ggg below, p. 159. 
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does not imply any political undertaking or any obligation as regards 
defence organization between the two parties.’ Referring to the new 
negotiations which were about to open, the Foreign Secretary insisted 
that if they were to succeed Germany would have to help to make them 
possible. So far she had not done so, and he understood that she had 
refused to refrain from fortifying the Rhineland Zone. 

Far more outspoken criticism of Germany came from M. Flandin when, 
on March 30, he addressed his constituents at Vezelay.^ It was impossible 
to ignore the fact, he told them, that there existed a profound contradic- 
tion between the two concepts of life which to-day were opposed to one 
another ; for Germany there was the rule of force, for the rest of the world 
the rule of law. What was the value of any future treaty if it could be 
repudiated in the name of ‘eternal morality and the vital rights of the 
German people ’ ? M. Flandin compared Herr Hitler’s frequent protesta- 
tions in the cause of peace with the actions of his Government and with 
the significant fact that, at moments when he was launching these pacific 
appeals, Nazi propaganda was increasing in Austria, Slesvig, Polish Silesia, 
and Czechoslovakia, and even in the German cantons of Switzerland. 

When, on March 7, Herr Hitler proclaimed to the Reichstag the re- 
occupation of the Rhineland he also dissolved that body and appointed 
March 29 for the holding of new elections which should give the German 
people an opportunity to endorse his policy. Throughout the period, 
therefore, occupied by the discussions of the Locarno Powers and the 
League Council, the electoral campaign was in full swing. The purport of 
all the speeches made by the Filhrer and his principal lieutenants, General 
Goring and Dr. Goebbels, was the emphatic desire of Germany for peace 
and the efforts which her Government had made to achieve it.® Herr 
Hitler declared at Mimich on March 15 that he chose something which 
was worth a thousand gestiues by putting forward a scheme which would 
ensure the peace of Europe for a quarter of a century ; on the other hand, 
the Four-Power Proposals were subjected to ridicule. 

The elections, when held on March 29, recorded the remarkable fact that 
99 per cent, of the electorate had gone to the poll and 98-8 per cent, of the 
votes cast were in favour of Herr Hitler. 

Two days after this notable electoral success the Filhrer, as he had 
promised, despatched to London the German counter -proposals.® They 
were accompanied by a covering memorandum in which was reiterated 
the determination of the German people ‘to preserve under all circum- 
stances their freedom, their independence, and at the same time their 
equality of status’. The draft proposals of the Four Powers were not 
deemed to be compatible with this determination, but were rather felt 
to be ‘unilaterally onerous to Germany’. Particular exception was taken 
to the provision for contacts and conversations between the General 
Staffs, it being felt that ‘such discussions would be seriously prejudicial 
if arrangements between General Staffs were reached before the conclusion 
of the new security pacts’. 

Having thus disposed of the Four-Power Proposals, the German 
Memorandum proceeded to make concrete suggestions, but first it defined 

* See below, p. 171. “ See below, pp. 178-82. 

“ See below, p. 183. 
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the task confronting the statesmen of Europe as falling into three parts; 
first, a ‘ cooling-ofE ’ period for elucidating the procedure for negotiations 
to he initiated ; secondly, a period of actual negotiation for securing the 
peace of Europe ; and, thirdly, a later period for dealing with such questions 
as disarmament, economic and trade relations, &c. There followed a 
nineteen point programme whereby these aims were to be attained. In 
the main these consisted of the repeated offer of a twenty-five years 
non- aggression pact and of an air pact in the West, and of negotiations 
for non-aggression pacts with Germany’s eastern and south-eastern neigh- 
bours ; proposals for moral disarmament ; an offer to return to the League 
of Nations with the ‘expectation’ that the questions of colonial equality 
and of the divorcing of the Covenant from the Treaty of Versailles would 
be cleared up ; a proposal for the establishment of a special International 
Court of Arbitration; and, finally, a proposed ‘exchange of views’ on 
arms hmitation, aerial warfare, and economic subjects to take place after 
the conclusion of the political agreements. 

Mr. Eden described these proposals in the House of Commons on 
April 3^ as ‘most important and deserving of careful study’. At the same 
time he intimated that in certain respects they were not acceptable as a 
basis of discussion as they stood, and that, in respect of the interim period, 
the German Government had not been able to meet the special appeal of 
the British Government for a contribution. Mr. Eden repeated the inten- 
tion of the British Govermnent to give certain imdertakings to France 
and Belgium if negotiations failed and to reafiirm the existing obligations 
under Locarno. Referring to the despatch to Belgium and France on 
April 1* of the Notes contemplated in the March proposals, the Foreign 
Secretary stated that conversations of a purely technical character 
between the General Staffs had now been authorized, strictly in relation 
to their obligations and involving no political commitments, and these 
conversations would be held in London. To all these points the French 
and Belgian Governments had agreed.® Returning to the German proposals 
on April 6, Mr. Eden told the House that the Government could not agree 
to any conference of the Locarno Powers which might imply that concilia- 
tion had failed, but that he would take advantage of the forthcoming 
meeting of the Committee of Thirteen [Italo-Abyssinian dispute] at Geneva 
to have informal talks with the French and Belgian Foreign Ministers.'* 

The reply of the French Government to the German counter-proposals 
was to produce a peace plan of their own, which, together 'with a covering 
memorandum, was addressed to the British Government and communi- 
cated to the Belgian and Itahan Governments on April 8. The memoran- 
dum was in the nature of a reply to the German proposals, ■with many of 
which it dealt in ironical tones.® Having described the German Plan as a 

* See below, p. 192. 

® See below, p. 175. The notes were despatched by the British Government 
alone, the Italian Government declining to give a similar guarantee as long as 
sanctions were in operation. 

“ On the same day the German Ambassador in London intimated that 
though Germany could not now postpone the fortification of the Rhineland, 
her attitude in that respect might be modified if the Staff Conversa'tions were 
postponed. 

* See below, p. 194. 


See below, p. 197. 
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contribution ‘more apparent than real’, the memorandum continued that 
the German attitude towards the question of fortifying the Rhineland 
Zone was the touchstone of Germany’s intentions, which would decide 
whether she was reaUy prepared to admit the principle of collective 
security. Eading this, France could regard the plan only as plainly in- 
adequate. Some vital questions were then put to the German Government : 
‘Does the vital right of people authorize the unilateral cancellation of 
engagements ? Does Germany unreservedly recognize as vahd the present 
territorial and political statute of Europe ? Does she admit that respect 
for this statute can be guaranteed by agreements concluded on the basis 
of mutual assistance ? ’ 

The French Plan consisted of twenty-five points, and reproduced many 
of the ideas contained in previous plans.^ Collective security was to be 
achieved by mutual assistance and disarmament, or, fading this, by a 
system of regional pacts within the European framework, of which the 
organization would be in the hands of a European Commission within the 
framework of the League. Measures for economic co-operation woxdd 
foUow the< establishment of the new system, and, in view of the double 
need for a common reservoir of raw materials and for territory for expan- 
sion of surplus European production, it was proposed that a lead should 
be given to the revision of certain colonial statutes, not imder the heading 
of political sovereignty but from the point of view of equality of economic 
rights and co-operation of credit between European States. 

As indicated by Mr. Eden in the House of Commons, the meeting of 
the Committee of Thirteen at Geneva provided an opportunity for dis- 
cussion between the representatives of the four Locarno Powers. This 
took place on April 10, and resulted in the issuing of a communique which 
represented the outcome of consideration of the German and French 
proposals.^ It was agreed that, though the German Plan was disappointing 
in that it made no contribution to the re-estabhshment of confidence 
indispensable for the negotiations of new treaties, it was desirable to 
explore all the opportunities for conciliation, and that consequently 
elucidation should be sought on a number of points in the German Memo- 
randum, especially those to which attention had been drawn in the French 
Memorandum. The British Government was charged with this task. The 
date for the beginning of the Conversations between the General Staffs 
was fixed for April 15 in London, and it was further agreed to submit the 
French Plan to the League for examination and to request the consent of 
Germany for a similar submission of the German Plan. In the event of any 
changes occurring in the Rhineland Zone the representatives agreed to 
meet at once, and, in any case, during the session of the League Council 
which opened on May 11, The Italian representative reserved the attitude 
of his Government in view of the situation arising out of the application 
of sanctions.® 

In the discharge of its task the British Government on May 6 duly 
despatched a questionnaire to Berlin,^ requesting elucidation of certain 
points in the German Plan which appeared vague and equivocal, and giving 

* See Documents for 1932, pp, 160 and 217. 

“ See below, p. 210. 

* See below, p. 211. 
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particular attention to the meaning attached by the German Government to 
the bilateral treaties which it proposed, and the way in which these treaties 
would fall into the framework of collective security or of the mutual 
assistance provided in the Covenant of the League of Nations. Did Ger- 
many now regard herself as in a position to conclude ‘ genuine treaties ’ ? 
Other questions included an inquiry as to the exact meaning of Germany’s 
declared willingness to conclude pacts of non-aggression with her south- 
eastern and north-eastern neighbours. Did these latter include the 
U.S.S.R., Latvia, and Estonia ? 

No reply had been received from Germany when the representatives 
met at Geneva on May 12, and it was agreed that aU decisions should be 
postponed until a later meeting to be held after the German Government 
should have made known its reply. But Berlin remained silent^, and the 
position was stiU further comphcated by the virtual departure of Italy 
from the Locarno camp and the evolution in the autumn of 1936 of the 
‘Berlin-Rome axis’. 

When the statesmen of Europe met again at Geneva for the League 
Assembly in July, it was agreed (on July 3) between the representatives of 
Great Britain, IVance, and Belgium that special meetings of the Locarno 
Powers should take place ‘at an early date’ to discuss the situation; the 
initiative was left in the hands of the Belgian Government.^ 

M. van Zeeland thereupon issued his invitation on July 8 for a conference 
in Brussels to be held at a date to be fixed later. Acceptances were 
received from Great Britain and France, but the Italian Government 
replied on July 1 1 that it had been ‘ obliged to take account of the existence 
of certain Mediterranean undertakings which form an obstacle to Italy’s 
participation in the work of co-operation in which she is so earnestly 
interested’. It was also urged that Germany should be invited to the 
meeting.^ 

The members of the depleted Locarno group, now numbering three, 
'consulted together and reached the conclusion, announced simultaneously 
from London, Paris, and Brussels on July 21, that their representatives 
should meet together in London two days later ‘ to examine the situation, 
and to consider how best to further the desire of the three Powers to 
consolidate the peace of Europe by means of a general settlement ’. The 
representatives of the three Powers accordingly met on J uly 23 and resolved 
to take steps to arrange a meeting of the five Locarno Powers as soon as 
was conveniently possible, ‘to negotiate a new agreement to take the place 
of the Rhine Pact of Locarno, and to resolve, through the collaboration of 
aU concerned, the situation created by the German initiative of March 7 

Formal invitations were despatched to €!ermany and Italy on the follow- 
ing day, and a week later (July 31) an identic and qualified acceptance 
‘in principle’ was received from both Powers.® But in spite of reminders 
and proposals (not pubfished) sent by the British Government to the four 
other Powers on September 18, November 4, and November 19, which 
were favourably received by Belgium and France, the conference was not 

* No reply was ever received to the British questionnaire apart from an 
indirect reference in Herr Hitler’s speech on January 30, 1937. 

See below, p. 218. “ See below, p. 218. 

* See below, p. 218. “ See below, pp. 219, 220. 
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destined during 1936 to proceed beyond the stage of ‘preUminary prepara- 
tions’. Parallel negotiations, however, between Great Britain, IVance, 
and Belgium regarding the international status of the latter proceeded 
during the winter and were successfully concluded in April 1937.^ 


1. Proposals by the Locarno Powers. 

(i)(a) Text of Proposals drawn up hy the Representatives of Belgium, 
France, the United Kingdom and Italy, March 19, 1936? 

The representatives of Belgium, France, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and of Italy, having met to 
examine the situation created by the communication addressed to 
their respective Governments by the German Government on March 
7, 1936. 

I 

Take note of the draft resolution® submitted to the Council of the 
League of Nations in the name of Belgium and France, by which 
the fact of the breach by Germany of Article 43 of the Treaty of 
Versailles has been established with a view to giving notice thereof 
to the Powers Signatories of the Treaty of Locarno. 

They further take note of the support given to this draft resolution 
by the Governments of the United Kingdom and Italy. 


n 


Whereas : 

(1) Scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations is a fundamental 
principle of international life and an essential condition of the 
maintenance of peace ; 

(2) It is an essential principle of the law of nations that no Power 
can liberate itself from the engagements of a Treaty nor modify 
the stipulations thereof except with the consent of the other’ 
Contracting Parties ; 

(3) The breach of Article 43 i>f the Treaty of Versailles and the 
unilateral action taken by the German Government in violation 
of the Treaty of Locarno without recourse to the procedure laid 
down by the Treaty of Locarno for the settlement of disputes 
conflict with these principles ; 


^ See below, p. 239. 

“ British 'White Paper, Cmd. 5134; League of Nations Official Journal, 
April 1936 (Part I), pp. 348-61. 

“ See above, p. 119. 
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Consider that : 

(1) By this unilateral action the German Government confers 
upon itself no legal rights ; 

(2) This unilateral action by introducing a new disturbing element 
into the international situation must necessarily appear to be 
a threat to European security. 

in 

Declare that nothing that has happened before or since the said 
breach of the Treaty of Locarno can be considered as having freed 
the Signatories of that Treaty from any of their obligations or 
guarantees and that the latter subsist in their entirety. 

Undertake forthwith to instruct their General Staffs to enter into 
contact with a view to arranging the technical conditions in which 
the obligations which are binding upon them should be carried out 
in case of improvoked aggression. 

rv 

Decide to invite the German Government to lay before the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague the argu- 
ment which it claims to draw from the incompatibility between the 
Franco-Soviet Pact of Mutual Assistance and the Treaty of Locarno, 
and to undertake to accept as final the decision of the said Court, 
without prejudice to the operation of paragraph vn (2) below. 

The French Government declares that it has aheady agreed that 
the said Court should be seized of the question stated above,^ 

v 

Decide in the name of their Govermnents jointly to invite the 
German Government to subscribe to the following provisional 
arrangements, which shall remain valid until the conclusion of the 
negotiations referred to in paragraph vn below ; 

(1) AU despatch of troops or war material into the zone defined 
by Article 42 of the Treaty of Versailles will be immediately 
suspended ; in consequence, the forces stationed there will not 
exceed . . . battalions and . . . batteries of artillery (insert 
here the official figures given by the German Government) ; 

(2) The para-military forces (S.A., S.S., Labour Corps and other 
organizations) stationed in the said zone will be strictly 
maintained as they were before March 7, 1936 ; in particular 
they shall in no case be formed into large units or serve directly 
or indirectly for the reinforcement of troops ; 

* See above, pp. 34 and 120. 
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(3) No works of fortification or preparation of groundworks shall 
be proceeded with in the said zone. No landing ground wiU 
be laid out, equipped or improved there. 

The Governments of France and of Belgium undertake similarly 
to suspend during the period any despatch of troops into the zones 
adjoining the frontiers between their coimtries and Germany. 

VI 

Decide to take, for the same period, aU the necessary measures 
with a view to ; 

(1) Create an international force, including detachments from the 
armies of the guarantor Powers, to be stationed, with the 
agreement of all the Governments concerned, in a zone con- 
tained between the Belgian-German and Franco-German fron- 
tiers on one side, and on the other a line situated to the East 
of the said frontiers and following them at a distance of 
approximately 20 kilom., this zone being entirely reserved for 
occupation by the said international force ; 

(2) Set up an international commission whose duty it shall be to 
supervise the carrying out of the obhgations undertaken by the 
Powers which have formed the above-mentioned force, as well 
as by Belgium, France, and Germany for the eventual execu- 
tion of paragraphs v and vi (1) above. 

vn 

Taking note of the proposals made by Germany in the memoran- 
dum communicated to them on March 7, 

Decide, so far as they are concerned — 

To propose to the German Government, if that Government 
explicitly accepts the invitations addressed to it in pursuance of the 
preceding paragraphs, that it should take part in negotiations which 
would be based in particular on the following elements ; 

(1) Examination of the proposals Nos. 2 to 5 made by Germany 
in the memorandum of March 7 ; 

(2) Revision of the Status of the Rhineland ; 

(3) Drawing up of mutual assistance pacts open to all the signa- 
tories of the Treaty of Locarno, and intended to reinforce their 
security. 

So far as concerns the Four Powers represented in London, the 
reinforcement of their security provided for will include in particular 
obligations of mutual assistance between Belgium, France, the United 
Kingdom, and Italy, or any of them, with suitable provisions to 
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ensure prompt action by the signatories in case of need as well as 
technical arrangements for the preparation of such measures as would 
ensure the effective execution of the obhgations undertaken. 

Further, the four Powers declare that they have agreed to press, 
in the course of the negotiations, for the adoption of provisions 
intended to prohibit or to Hmit the subsequent establishment of 
fortifications in a zone to be determined. 

VIII 

Considering that the maintenance of peace and the organization 
of collective security can only be assured by the respect for treaties 
and the limitation of armaments; that the re-establishment of 
economic relations between the nations on a healthy basis is equally 
necessary to the process of reconstruction. 

Declare themselves ready — 

To support the introduction at the Council of the League of 
Nations of resolutions proposing to invite all the nations concerned 
to an international conference which would in particular examine — 

(1) Agreements organizing on a precise and effective basis the 
system of collective security, and paying attention to the de- 
finition of the conditions in which Article 16 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations should be applied ; 

(2) Agreements tending to assure the effective limitation of arma- 
ments ; 

(3) International arrangements having as their object the exten- 
sion of economic relations and the organization of commerce 
between the nations ; 

(4) The proposals 6 and 7 made by the German Government in 
their memorandum of March 7, as well as the suggestions made 
subsequently in regard to Austria and Czechoslovakia.^ 

IX 

Recalling that, under Article 7 of the Treaty of Locarno, the 
obligations devolving upon their respective Governments do not 
restrict the duty of the League of Nations to take whatever action 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of the 
world ; 

Referring to the resolution of the Council of the League of Nations 
of April 17, 1935,2 regarding the course to be adopted by the members 
of the League of Nations in the event of the unilateral repudiation of 

* See above, p. 67. 

“ See Boowments for 1935, vol. i, p. 98. 
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undertakings concerning the security of peoples and the maintenance 
of peace in Europe ; 

Decide — 

(1) To notify the Council of the League of Nations, under Article 
1 1 of the Covenant, of the unilateral action taken by Germany, 
action which appears a danger for European security and a 
threat to peace ; 

(2) Consequently to propose the annexed resolutions to the Council 
of the League of Nations, it being imderstood that the German 
Government v^ould be entitled to present its observations on 
the subject. 


(b) Draft Resolution to be presented to the League Council. 

I. The Council; 

Recalling that it has itself on several occasions recognized, as has 
also the Assembly, the importance of the Treaties of Locarno from 
the point of view of the maintenance of peace and security. 

Considering that : 

(1) Scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations is a fundamental 
principle of international life and an essential condition of the 
maintenance of peace ; 

(2) It is an essential principle of the law of nations that no Power 
can liberate itself from the engagements of a Treaty nor modify 
the stipulations thereof unless with the consent of the other 
contracting parties ; 

(3) The breach of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
unilateral action taken by the German Government in viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Locarno without recourse to the procedure 
laid down by the Treaty of Locarno for the settlement of dis- 
putes, conflicts with these principles ; 

Considers that; 

(1) By this unilateral action the German Government confers 
upon itself no legal rights ; 

(2) This unilateral action, by introducing a new disturbing element 
into the international situation, must necessarily appear to be 
a threat to European security. 

Entrusts a committee composed of . . . with the task of making 
proposals to it with regard to the practical measures to be recom- 
mended to the Members of the League of Nations. 
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H. Considering: 

That the Gennan Government has claimed that the Franco- 
Soviet Pact of Mutual Assistance is incompatible with the Treaty of 
Locarno, and that in consequence of this incompatibility that 
Government was justified, not only in denouncing the said treaty, 
but also in introducing its troops into the demilitarized zone. 

That there thus arises a juridical question which might be usefully 
taken before the Permanent Court of International Justice if the 
interested Powers were to declare themselves ready to comply with 
the decision of the Court, as the French Government for its part has 
already agreed to do. 

The Council: 

Invites the German Government to notify the Permanent Court 
of International Justice of the question thus defined and in the con- 
ditions indicated above, and to request it to give its decision as soon 
as possible, it being understood that the parties will at once comply 
with the ruling of the Court. 

ni. Considering: 

That the unilateral action of Germany has necessarily appeared to 
be a threat to European peace, and that in consequence it ought, 
without prejudice to the application of Articles 1 and 4 of the 
Locarno Treaty, to bring about on the part of the Members of 
the League of Nations, by application of, and in accordance with the 
terms of Article 1 1 of the Covenant, the adoption of any action that 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations ; 

The Council takes note : 

(1) Of the declaration drawn up in the name of Belgium, France, 
the United Kingdom, and Italy, as regards the maintenance in 
force for those Powers of the rights and obligations resulting 
from the Treaty of Locarno ; 

(2) Of the communications made to it by the Governments of 
Belgium, France, the United Kingdom, and Italy, on the sub- 
ject of the measures contemplated in respect of the situation 
created by the violation of the zone defined in Article 42 of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

(c) Letters to be addressed by the Representatives of the United Kingdom 
and Italy to the Representatives of Belgium and France. 

At the moment when the representatives of Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, and Italy have just decided, as provided in to-day’s 
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arrangement, the common line of conduct of their respective Govern- 
ments, I am authorized to give you the ofl&cial assurance that, if the 
effort of conciliation attempted in the said arrangement should fad. 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom/the Italian 
Government : — 

1. — [a) Win at once consider, in consultation with yotur Govern- 
ment and the French/Belgian Government, the steps to be taken to 
meet the new situation thus created ; 

(6) Will immediately come to the assistance of your Government, 
in accordance with the Treaty of Locarno, in respect of any measures 
which shall be jointly decided upon ; 

(c) WiU, in return for reciprocal assurances from your Govern- 
ment, take, in consultation -ndth your Government, aU practical 
measures available to His Majesty’s Government for the purpose of 
ensuring the security of your country against unprovoked aggression ; 

{d) WiU, for this purpose, estabUsh or continue the contact between 
the General Staffs of our two countries contemplated in paragraph 
III (2) of the said arrangement ; 

2. And furthermore, wiU subsequently endeavour at the Council 
of the League of Nations to secure the formulation by the latter of 
aU useful recommendations for the maintenance of peace and the 
respect for international law. 

(ii) Extracts from Statement by the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, March 20, 1936.^ 

I must first thank aU parties in the House for the forbearance that 
they have shown since I last made a statement here on Monday, 
March 9. That forbearance, I can assure hon. Members, has been a 
real help to us in the negotiations and in the work upon which we 
have been engaged. . . . 

I wiU, with the permission of the House, now proceed to give an 
account of the course of the events since I last made my statement 
to the House on March 9. On that same afternoon, the House may 
perhaps recaU, my right hon. Friend the Lord Privy Seal and I pro- 
ceeded to Paris on our way to Geneva for the purpose of holding 
conversations preliminary to the meeting of the Council of the 
League. The full difficulties of the situation were already apparent, 
and, after the preliminary discussion in Paris, it became evident 
that further consultation with our colleagues in the Government was 
necessary. In these circumstances, we suggested that convenience 
and expedition would be best served if not only the meeting of the 
^ In the House of Commons. Hansard, March 20, 1936, coll. 846-52. 
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four Powers signatory to the Locarno Treaties, but also the impend- 
ing meeting of the League Covmcil, were held here in London. This 
proposal was readily accepted by aU those concerned, and the first 
meeting in London between the four Locarno Powers was accordingly 
held on Thursday, March 12. The House wiU realize that from the 
start two wholly separate but cognate sets of discussions have been 
taking place in London, one between the Locarno Powers and the 
other before the Council. 

The immediate task of the Council was a relatively simple one. 
It was called upon to pronounce a finding on the question whether 
the action of the German Government in sending troops into the 
demilitarized zone on March 7 constituted a unilateral repudiation 
of its Treaty obligations. The course of the Council proceedings has 
been made pubhc from day to day, and the House will be already 
aware that on March 19 this question was answered affirmatively and 
unanimously by the Coimcil.^ A dissenting vote was recorded by the 
German representative, and it may be well if I here say something 
of the events which preceded his arrival m London.^ As soon as the 
appeal of the French and Belgian Governments with regard to 
Germany’s violation of the Treaty of Locarno was received by the 
League, the Secretary-General sent an intimation of the date at 
which the Council would meet to consider this question, to the 
Members of the League and also to the German Government. To 
this intimation no reply was received from the German Government. 
It was, however, thought highly desirable that Germany should be 
represented at these grave deliberations, and have an opportunity 
of stating her case on equal terms before a vote was taken. On this 
basis a further definite invitation was sent, and I was glad to be able 
to second this invitation both to the German Ambassador here in 
London and through His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin. This 
invitation the German Government accepted and the German Dele- 
gation reached London on March 18. . . . 

I will now give the House some account of the discussions between 
the Locarno Powers. These, as the House wiU readUy understand, 
have been both long and complicated, and have fiUed to overflowing 
the brief time at our disposal. On our side the discussions have been 
carried on, in the main, by the Lord President of the CouncU, the 
Lord Privy Seal, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and myself. It 
was clear from the outset that the occupation of the demihtarized 
zone by German troops presented a fait accompli which made the 
opening of negotiations with Germany very difficult. It was strongly 

^ See above, p. 119. * See above, pp. 87-90. 
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held that negotiations could not begin until this breach of interna- 
tional law had been in some measure restored. Immediately on my 
return from Paris, therefore, I suggested to the German Government 
that they should make a contribution to ease the situation created 
by their action.^ The suggestion was, briefly, that pending negotia- 
tions they should withdraw troops in sufficient number to warrant 
their description of the re-occupation as symbolic, and that, similarly, 
they should abstain from the construction of fortifications. Though 
the German Chancellor publicly expressed his willingness not further 
to increase the number of troops sent in, this was not sufficient to 
enable much progress to be made. The discussions between the four 
Locarno Powers, which were resumed on March 12, were most actively 
pursued thereafter. The time at our disposal in these crowded days 
was limited, and the discussions have had to be carried on at all 
hours of the day and into the small hours of the morning. I should 
like here to pay, if I may, a warm tribute to the energy, patience, 
and equanimity of the representatives of our fellow signatories. 

I will now give the House some particulars of the proposals which 
have resulted from these conversations. . . . The main objective of 
His Majesty’s Government is to restore confidence in international 
law and create conditions in which an effort may be made to rebuild 
European stability. That has been our objective throughout these 
days. The restoration of confidence is no easy task, for it has been 
rudely shaken. Our main difficulty therefore has been to bridge the 
gap in time which will be necessary to enable negotiations for the 
re-establishment of a system of security in Europe to be effectually 
undertaken and carried to a conclusion. 

During the interim period which I have described, it is proposed 
that Germany should be invited to refer to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at the Hague her case as to the incompatibility 
between the Franco-Soviet Pact and the Treaty of Locarno. It is 
also proposed, with the assent of the Governments concerned, that 
an international force including detachments from the armies of the 
guarantor Powers should be stationed in a narrow zone to the East 
of the frontier, between Germany and France and Germany and 
Belgium. It is also proposed that Germany should undertake, during 
this interim period, not to reinforce the troops which have already 
been sent into the demilitarized zone, and not to modify the situation 
of the para-military forces which are stationed there. Germany is 
also asked not to proceed with fortifications there during this interim 
period, while the French and Belgian Governments, for their part, 

See above, p. 81. 
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would undertake during the same period not to send further troops 
into the zone adjoining their frontiers with Germany. For our part, 
in addition to undertaking to supply detachments to an international 
force, we are making a contribution to the restoration of confidence 
by joining in a reaffirmation of our Locarno obhgations, and by 
arranging for contacts between the General Staffs of the guarantor 
Powers and those of France and Belgium. I need hardly say that 
the sole object of these conversations would be to meet the possibility 
of any unprovoked aggression. 

It is proposed to submit to the Council of the League of Nations 
certain resolutions reaffirming, on the lines of the resolution adopted 
by the Council of the League a year ago, after the Stresa meeting, 
the principle of scrupulous respect for Treaty obligations, proposing 
the reference to the Permanent Court of International Justice which 
I have just mentioned and taking note of the reaffirmation which 
Belgium, France, Italy and ourselves propose to make of their rights 
and obligations under the Treaty of Locarno. The Council would 
also take note of the contemplated measures to which I have referred, 
and which relate to the interim period. The House wfil, I venture 
to think, consider that these proposed arrangements to create a 
sense of security during the period of negotiations are fair and reason- 
able, and indicate the spirit in which the question has been approached 
by the French and Belgian Governments. Germany is asked to make 
certain contributions, but, in the situation which has been created by 
the German re-occupation of the demilitarized zone, I am sure the 
House will feel that it is very reasonable to ask Germany to make 
contributions. More particularly is this so in the light of the substan- 
tial contributions, which resulted from the restraint and moderation 
displayed by the French and Belgian Governments. If the House will 
appreciate the position of those Governments when we first met in 
Paris, and then compare that with the text of the White Paper, they 
will appreciate how substantial that contribution has been. 

As regards the actual negotiations, what is proposed is that in the 
first instance the five signatories of Locarno should enter into nego- 
tiations on the basis, first, of several of the proposals made in the 
German Memorandum of March 7 ; secondly, of the revision of the 
status of the Rhineland ; and, thirdly, of the drawing up of mutual 
assistance pacts open to all the signatories of the Treaty of Locarno. 

The next stage of negotiation is a world conference to be held 
imder the auspices of the League of Nations, to consider, in addition 
to certain other proposals made by the German Chancellor, the 
questions of secmity and the limitation of armaments and of economic 
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relations between the nations. Finally, since it is unfortunately neces- 
sary, however reluctant we maybe to do so, to envisage the possibihty 
of the failure of the proposed negotiations which I have described to 
the House, it is proposed that His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom and the Government of Italy should address letters 
to the Governments of France and of Belgium indicating what their 
position in that event would be. The House will find the terms of 
these proposed letters m the White Paper.^ 

Such are the proposals, which, after strenuous negotiations, have 
been referred to our respective Governments. I hope that the House 
wUl agree that they are not ill-designed to meet the present grave 
emergency. So far as His Majesty’s Government are concerned, we 
are prepared to accept these proposals, and it is our most earnest 
hope that the German Government will also look on them in this 
light. The German Government have stressed their wish for a re- 
laxation of that tension which can only lead to disaster. It is now for 
them to show what contribution they are willing to make to this end. 
Last night I asked Herr von Ribbentrop, the German representative, 
to come and see me, when I gave him a brief outline of these proposals. 
His Excellency at once stated that he would take no decision 
until he had seen the text as a whole, and completely reserved 
the position of his Government. Late last night I sent to Herr von 
Ribbentrop the text as soon as it had been approved by the Cabinet. 

Such is the present position as it has emerged as a result of this 
week’s intensive efforts. I would stress that, in the conversations 
between the Locarno Powers which have taken place, the object of 
His Majesty’s Government has been twofold throughout: We have 
sought to meet the peril — it has been a very real peril — of an im- 
mediate and gravely critical international situation, and we have 
sought to create an opportunity for the settlement of Western Eiuope 
on a firm and enduring foundation. — [An Hon. Member: ‘And also 
in Eastern Europe ? ’] — In both. In the first instance, but not 
exclusively. In both these arduous tasks we have, we believe, made 
important progress in the last few days. I can assure the House that the 
Government wfil persist without any relaxation in their endeavours. 

(iii) Statement by M. Flandin, Minister for Foreign Affairs of France, 

March 20, 1936.'^ 

Le gouvernement vous apporte, apres des joumees qui ont ete 
lourdes d’angoisse, la consolidation de la paix. 

^ See above, p. 132. 

“ In the Cbambre des D6pnt68. Ze Temps, March 21, 1936. 
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H a pu y reussir sans manquer aux principes qu’il avait enonces 
des le premier jour. 

En eSet, dans la declaration qu’il avait faite au Parlement le 
10 mars,^ le gouvernement a marque comment I’initiative prise par 
I’Allemagne en repudiant le traite de Locarno et en procedant a la 
reoccupation de la zone demditarisee affectait non seulemeiit la 
securite propre de la Erance, mais aussi I’avenir de la paix europeenne 
et les destinees de la Societe des nations. 

Eidele aux prescriptions du traite, le gouvernement fran^ais a saisi 
le conseil de la Society des nations en I’invitant a proc^der a la consta- 
tation de la contravention a laquelle est subordonnee, sauf en cas 
de peril pressant, la mise en oeuvre de I’assistance des puissances 
garantes. 

En me rendant a Londres avec M. Paul-Boncour, j’avais pour 
mission a la fois de soutenir devant le conseil la requete de la France, 
et de poursuivre avec les representants beige, britannique et italien 
les echanges de vues qui nous permettraient, une fois constatee la 
contravention allemande a Particle 43 du traite de Versailles, de faire 
appel dans les conditions appropriees a I’assistance prevue par les 
traites. 

Sur I’initiative du gouvernement fTan 9 ais, un premier echange de 
vues entre les signataires du traite de Locarno avait eu lieu a Paris 
le 10 mars. Le gouvernement anglais demanda qu’il fut continue a 
Londres a partir du 12. Nous ne fimes a cette proposition aucune 
objection. EUe allait nous permettre, ce dont j’ai eu tout lieu de me 
feliciter, de faire entendre la voix de la France a Londres, ou elle 
avait cesse depuis quelques mois d’etre ecoutee et comprise. II etait 
important qu’elle le fut, car la securite fran 9 aise ne devait souffrir 
aucune atteinte du geste de I’AUemagne et le principe du respect des 
traites devait, dans I’interet de la collectivite eUe-meme, etre sauve- 
garde. Si dispose qu’il fut a engager des negociations avec I’Alle- 
magne, le gouvernement fTan 9 ais ne pouvait accepter d’etre mis en 
presence du fait accompli ; il ne pouvait admettre d’entrer dans des 
pourparlers avant que le respect de la loi intemationale eut ete a 
nouveau affirme. 

Les negociations se sont poursuivies du 12 au 19 mars de jour et 
de nuit, on pourrait presque dire sans interruption. 

EUes ont abouti d’abord a la constatation faite a I’unanimite par 
le conseil de la Societe des nations de la violation par I’AUemagne de 
I’article 43 du traite de Versailles et du traite de Locarno. Cette 
constatation a ete faite apres que le conseil de la Societe des nations 

^ See above, p. 61. 
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eut entendu les arguments de la delegation allemande. L’AUemagne 
ne pourra plus pretendre ainsi que son geste a ete condamne sans 
qu’eUe ait pu tenter de le justifier. 

Elies ont about! ensuite a des textes auxquels les gouvernements 
int^resses ont donne leur sanction. 

Je vais analyser rapidement les dispositions intervenues d’un 
commun accord. 

Le gouvernement frangais aurait souhaite que fut integralement 
retabli le regne de la loi intemationale par le retour a la situation qui 
existait en Rhenanie avant le 7 mars. Ce resultat pouvait sans doute 
etre atteint, si les puissances signataires s’etaient trouvees d’accord 
pour exercer a Berlin la pression suffisamment energique. J’ai pu 
rapidement me convaincre que cet accord ne pouvait etre realise. 
Nos efforts sont du moins parvenus a faire accepter des solutions 
telles que cette fois la methode du fait accompli n’aura pas prevalu. 

Pour justifier son acte unilateral, I’Allemagne a invoque des griefs 
d’ordre juridique. EUe sera done invitee a saisir de ses griefs la Cour 
permanente de justice intemationale de la Haye. 

Par I’acte du 7 mars, le gouvernement aUemand avait pretendu 
affranchir la zone rhenane de toute servitude intemationale. II est 
invite aujourd’bui, en attendant I’arret de la Cour et les negociations 
qui s’institueront, a retirer, d’une zone de 20 kilometres de large le 
long des frontieres beige et frangaise, les contingents qu’il y avait 
envoyes. Dans la zone ainsi evacuee seront instaUees des forces Inter- 
nationales dont la presence temoignera que la regie Internationale I’a 
emporte. Dans le reste de la zone demilitarisee, les troupes aUe- 
mandes ne devront pas depasser le chiffre officieUement communique 
le 7 mars. EUes ne pourront recevoir aucun renfort ; tous envois de 
materiel de guerre sont interdits, aucun travail de fortifications ou 
d’organisation du terrain n’est admis; aucun aerodrome ne pourra 
etre cree ou agrandi. De notre cote, nous avons accepte, ainsi que la 
Belgique, a suspendre pendant la periode de negociations tout envoi 
de troupes dans la zone voisine de la frontiere commune entre notre 
pays et I’Allemagne. Une commission intemationale est chargee de 
veiller a I’observation des engagements ainsi pris. On sera d’accord 
pour reconnaitre que I’intervention de cette commission nous donne 
a I’egard de la remilitarisation et de la refortification de la zone des 
garanties que nous n’avions pas precedemment. Par cet ensemble de 
mesures conservatoires se trouve aflirme le caractere provisoire de la 
situation creee par le geste allemand. La Rhenanie, apres I’arret de 
la Cour de la Haye, ne pourra recevoir son statut definitif que de 
negociations entre les gouvernements interesses, et il est bien entendu. 
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par une disposition formelle, que les negociations au sujet de ce statut, 
comme d’ailleurs a tons les autres sujets, ne seront ouvertes avec 
I’AUemagne qn’apres acceptation expresse par le gouvemement alle- 
mand de toutes ces conditions prealables qui forment rm tout. 

Dois-je ajouter enfin qu’il n’est pas question qu une force inter- 
nationale puisse occuper une partie quelconque du territoire fran^ais 
ou beige? C’eut ete une monstrueuse iniquite que n’aurait jamais 
accepte un negociateur fran 9 ais qui n’a pas de lemons de patriotisme 
a recevoir de ceux dont Taction singuliere n’a fait que compliquer sa 
tache au cours de negociations laborieuses ou il servait, au-dessus des 
partis, la France. 

Le 7 mars TAUemagne avait declare caduc le traite de Locarno. 
Contre cette repudiation soleimelle, les quatre autres puissances 
signataires ont afiBrme le 19 mars que Locarno subsiste. Elies en con- 
firment les principes. EUes en reconnaissent reciproquement en ce 
qui les conceme les droits qui en resultent. EUes continuent d’en 
accepter les obligations. Rien n’est change, si ce n’est qu’en raison 
de la repudiation aUemande, desormais et aussi longtemps que le 
traite n’aura pas ete regulierement abroge, les garanties que le traite 
stipulait egalement au profit de TAUemagne, de la France et de la 
Belgique ne jouent qu’au profit de la France et de la Belgique. 

Mais voici qui constitue une ameUoration capitale pour notre 
securite. Dans la mesure meme ou Tentr^ des forces aUemandes dans 
la zone demUitarisee a pu creer sinon une menace, au moins la possi- 
bilite d’une prochaine menace, il importait que Taction des garants 
put s’exercer avec rapidite, done avec tme efficacite plus grande. En 
plein accord avec la delegation beige, la delegation frangaise a insiste 
pom qu’interviennent des maintenant les accords destines a assurer 
Tapplication eventueUe des garanties militaires et a defaut desquels, 
en prfeence d’xm cas d’agression caracterise, la raise en oeuvre de 
Tassistance promise risquerait d’etre tardive. Le gouvemement 
britannique a donne son adhesion a cette proposition. M. Grandi, 
dont Tattitude dans ime situation pour lui fort diffi cile n’a cesse d’etre 
empreinte de la plus franche amitie, a donne de son cote la sienne. 
La Chambre appreciera, j’espere, Timportance de cette decision. 

EUe marque une etape decisive des relations franco-britanniques 
d’apres-guerre. Il faudra peut-etre plusieurs mois pour que les deux 
peuples en mesurent completement la portee. EUe realise pour nous 
Taboutissement d’un effort perseverant et d’une conception de soU- 
darite totale devant les menaces de guerre qui permettront, mieux 
qu’en 1914, d’en faire reculer le spectre hideux. 

Meme si le pacte de Locarno etait remplace demain dans un cadre 
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general d’organisation de la paix par nn traite d’assistance mutueUe, 
cette garantie reciproque capitale serait inseree dans ce traite, en 
vertu de stipulations formelles inscrites dans notre nouvel accord. 

Marquerai-je aussi combien je me suis efforce et rejoui, par la meme, 
de preparer la reconstitution du front pacifique de Stresa qui doit 
maintenant etre realise grace a I’ouverture de negociations de paix 
que j’ai reussi a obtenir a Geneve recemment, negociations qui, dans 
notre esprit, devront entrainer rapidement la suspension simultanee 
des hostiUtes et des sanctions. 

Telles sont fidelement resumees les conditions dans lesqueUes a ete 
regie le passe et prepare I’avenir. On pent juger insuffisants les resul- 
tats obtenus, -on pent penser que la delegation fran9aise aurait du 
s’obstiner A reclamer I’evacuation integrale et immediate de la zone 
rbenane. EUe aurait pu, pour Tobtenir, et a defaut d’un geste de 
force, proposer la mise en oeuvre de sanctions qui amaient lourdement 
atteint une economic particuEerement vulnerable. EUe n’aurait pas 
eu des maintenant pour cette politique le concours des puissances 
garantes ni de la Belgique, comme eUe garantie. Nous avons done 
prefer^ nous raUier a un systeme de propositions moderees; une 
invitation est faite a I’AUemagne : si eUe I’accepte, s’ouvrent dans les 
conditions que je vais preciser des perspectives nouveUes pour la 
consolidation de la paix europeenne.. Si eUe la refuse, le gouvemement 
britannique est d’accord avec le gouvemement fran9ais pour estimer 
que la situation devra etre immediatement reconsid6ree. EUe le 
serait, dans ce cas, nul n’en doute, dans une atmosphere d’opinion 
beaucoup plus ouverte a I’audience des theses fran9aises. Mais je 
veux ecarter cette hjrpothese, car je souhaite sincerement que le 
gouvemement aUemand, prenant conscience de la gravite de la 
decision qu’il avait prise et du caractere Ulegal du geste accompU, 
saura apprecier la moderation des demandes qui vont lui etre adressees . 

Les puissances locamiennes n’ont pas voulu, en effet, se limiter a 
un programme negatif. Puisque le chanceUer Hitler avait esquisse 
des propositions qui paraissaient positives, quelque reserve et quelque 
objection qu’eUes pussent appeler, il importait de ne pas laisser dire 
que nous n’y opposions que des negations. Je n’ai done eu aucune 
difficulte a m’associer a I’elaboration d’un programme de negociations 
qui pourront s’ouvrir des que les mesures prealables que j’ai enoncees 
deja seront intervenues etlorsque, la consultation electorale terminee, 
le gouvemement iran9ais pourra y participer avec une autorite renou- 
velee. De ces negociations devront sortir, avec un nouveau statut de 
la region rhenane, des conventions precises et completes d’assistance 
mutueUe entre les puissances occidentales et dont I’application sera 
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assuree par des accords techniques. Dans ces negociations les pro- 
positions du chancelier Hitler recevront toute I’attention qu’elles 
doivent meriter. 

Mais la paix europeenne ne se reduit pas an probleme des relations 
entre les puissances occidentales, et si la region rhenane a ete un des 
champs de bataille de I’Eiu-ope, eUe n’en est pas le seul. Nous n’ou- 
blions aucun de nos amis de I’Europe centrale et de I’Europe orientale, 
et c’est dans le cadre europeen qu’un renforcement de la securite 
generale doit etre recherche. Les puissances locamiennes sent done 
tombees d’accord pour recommander au consed de la Societe des 
nations la reunion d’une conference qui travaiUerait a la realisation 
de ce programme ; rme amelioration dans le jeu des pactes et dans les 
mecanismes juridiques serait a cet egard notoirement insuffisant. 
Par dela les textes et les clauses de traites, il y a des reaUtes qui vien- 
nent contrarier I’observation de ces textes et le jeu de ces clauses. 
Une organisation sohde de la paix exige qu’une limi tation effective se 
substitue a la course aux armements, qui pose pour les fitats dont les 
finances sont atteintes par la crise des problemes chaque jour plus 
graves. EUe exige aussi une detente economique, une reorganisation 
du regime des echanges dont U faudra bien qu’on se preoccupe, si on 
veut rendre a I’Europe le cabne et la prosperite. 

Tel est le bUan d’une semaine de negociations. Entre les tendances 
britanniques et les tendances fran9aises, les resultats obtenus repre- 
sentent un compromis dans la recherche duquel le premier ministre 
de Belgique a joue un role auquel je tiens a rendre hommage. Moins 
attentive que nous a la lettre du traite, moins directement visee par 
le geste de I’AUemagne, ropinion britannique, aux fluctuations de 
laqueUe le gouvemement de Londres est particulierement sensible, 
ne pouvait apprecier de la meme maniere que Topinion fran9aise 
I’initiative du chancelier Hitler. Mais les divergences de vues qui ont 
pu se produire n’ont pas altere — elles ne sauraient le faire — la 
cordiaUte d’une coUaboration qui se fonde smr des interets permanents 
et la solidite d’une entente qui repond a des necessites fondamentales. 
Le gouvemement britannique entend demeurer fidMe au traite de 
Loeamo, U entend, en cas de peril, remplir sans defaUlance les engage- 
ments qu’U a contractes pour la sauvegarde de la securite fran9aise. 
II accepte dorenavant d’en prevoir constamment et reciproquement 
les moyens pratiques. Les assurances ecrites que j’ai re9ues a cet 
egard du secretaire d’fitat ont une importance sm laquelle personne, 
en France, ne se meprendra. 

Si, d’un certain cote. Ton s’etait flatte, a la favour du trouble, de 
provoquer rm relachement des relations entre Londres et Paris, I’on 
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pourra constater que notre effort commun pour maintenir la paix a 
resserre les liens franco-britanniques. 

Mais mieux que I’expose que je viens de faire il resulte que les con- 
versations de Londres ne constituent qu’une etape. 

Ne rien negliger dans ce qu’elle a le pouvoir et par consequent le 
devoir de faire par eUe-meme en vue d’assurer sa propre securite, telle 
est pour la France une des le 9 ons de cette experience comme de tant 
d’autres qui I’ont precedee. 

Mais il n’y a pas que les forces militaires, navales et aeriennes qui 
comptent. La defense nationale est un tout. 

Vous allez, messieurs, partir dans le pays et prendre un contact 
direct avec le suffrage universel. 

Puissiez-vous, dans I’ardeur de la bataille electorale, ne jamais 
oubKer cette force essentielle pour notre pays que represente I’tmite 
morale de la France. 

D’autres negociations que celles que je viens d’achever m’attendent, 
moi ou mon successeur. 

Renforcez notre autorite demain par votre affirmation unanime 
que les rivalites d’hommes, que les querelles de parti s’effacent lors- 
qu’il s’agit de maintenir la paix, presente et future, de fortifier la 
security nationale et de garder a la France dans le monde le prestige 
d’une action constructive qui s’exercera toujours au profit du rap- 
prochement des peuples sous la garantie de la loi Internationale. 

(iv) Extracts from Statement by M. van Zeeland, Prime Minister of 
Belgium, March 20, 1936.^ 

Messieurs, j’ai pour devoir — et c’est d’afileurs mon desir — d’infor- 
mer la Chambre, aussi completement que possible, des importantes 
negociations qui viennent de se derouler a Londres. 

D’autre part, ce serait une faute grave, une faute impardonnable, 
que de risquer, par ime expression malencontreuse, de compromettre 
le resultat que nous venons d’obtenir apres tant d’efforts. Aussi, je 
vous demande la permission de vous faire un expose tres prudent, tres 
modere dans les termes, serrant d’aussi pres que possible les textes. 

Si vous voulez bien vous en souvenir, avant de partir pour Londres, 
je vous avais donne quelques indications sur les regies de conduite que 
nous nous proposions de suivre au corns des negociations.^ J’espere 
que vous reconnaitrez que nous ne nous en sommes ecartes a aucun 
moment. Nous poursuivons un triple but: tout d’abord, le maintien 

^ In the Chamhre des Repr^sentants. Chambre des Bepresentants: Annates 
Parlementaires, March 20, 1936, pp. 918-20. 

’ See above, p. 69. 
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de la paix ; en second Heu, la restauration, et meme le renforcement 
de la loi Internationale viol6e ; en troisieme lieu, le maintien et le ren- 
forcement de la securite pour ravenir. 

Voyons comment nous avons essaye d’atteindre ces trois buts. 

Les representants des quatre puissances de Locarno se sont done mis 
d’accord, sous toutes reserves, sur un projet d’arrangement general. 

Le gouvernement vient de I’approuver en conseU ; les cabinets 
britannique et fran^ais se sont deja, si je suis bien informe, prononces 
en sa favour. Ce projet comprend trois parties, mais j ’insiste sur ceci : 
il forme im tout indivisible et doit etre pris comme tel. 

Dans la premiere partie du projet, les quatre puissances de Locarno : 
I’Angleterre, la France, I’ltalie et la Belgique, se mettent d’accord sur 
un certain nombre de points, e’est-a-dire definissent leur communaute 
de vues, leim unite d’action. 

Dans la seconde partie, elles ont arrete le texte de trois resolutions 
qui seront presentees au conseil de la Societe des nations par les 
quatre puissances agissant ensemble. 

Enfin, la troisieme partie est une lettre que ehacune des puissances 
garantes: I’Angleterre et I’ltaUe, enverra a chacune des puissances 
garanties : la France et la Belgique. 

Examinons la premiere partie. Dans un premier point, on rappelle 
simplement — et ceci est deja de I’liistoire — que les quatre puis- 
sances de Locarno sont d’accord pour appuyer, aupres du conseil de 
la Societe des nations, la resolution qui a ete deposee par la Fi'ance 
et par la Belgique et qui constate la contravention commise a I’article 
43 du traite de Versailles. 

Le deuxieme point est la condamnation par les quatre puissances 
signataires de Locarno de I’atteinte portee par I’Allemagne a la loi 
intemationale . 

Que je vous dise tout de suite que, dans tons ces textes, nous nous 
sommes efforces d’eviter toute expression blessante. Nous avons 
cependant estime qu’U etait necessaire, en employant des termes 
prudents et mesures, d’affirmer que nous condamnions sans reserve 
la violation de la loi intemationale. 

Pour nous, le point capital, e’est la confirmation nette, sans reserve, 
du traite de Locarno. Ce traite subsiste avec tous ses droits pour les 
uns, avec tous ses engagements reciproques, et il subsiste entierement 
jusqu’a ce qu’il ait ete remplace par quelque chose d’autre, de meilleur, 
j’espere. Non seulement il subsiste, mais il est renforce. Efi effet, 
apres avoir declare que rien de ce qui vient de se produire depuis la 
violation du traite de Locarno ne pent etre considere comme ayant 
delie les signataires de leurs obligations et de leurs garanties, qui sub- 
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sistent entierement, les quatre puissances s’engagent des a present a 
prescrire a leurs etats-majors d’entrer en contact et de preparer les 
conditions techniques dans lesquelles s’executeront les engagements 
en cas d’agression non provoquec. 

Le quatrieme point, c’est le recours a la Cour permanente de justice 
internationale. Les quatre puissances de Locarno decident d’inviter 
le gouvemement aUemand a saisir la Cour permanente de justice 
internationale de La Haye de I’argument qu’il pretend tirer de I’in- 
compatibilite entre le pacte d’assistance mutueUe franco-sovietique 
et le traite de Locarno et, cela va de soi, de prendre I’engagement de 
considerer comme definitive la decision de la Cour. J’ajoute — et je 
vous expUquerai tout a I’heure ce que signifie ce passage du texte — 
sans prejudice un article ulterieur qui vise la revision du statut de la 
Rhenanie. Toujours par souci de menager tous les amours-propres, 
nous rappelons ici que le gouvemement fran9ais a deja accepte que 
la dite Cour soit saisie de la question dans les conditions enoncees. 

Dans un cinquieme point, les quatre puissances de Locarno invitent 
I’AJlemagne non pas a retirer les troupes qui se trouvent deja en 
Rhenanie, mais a ne pas aggraver la violation de ses engagements. 

La situation de fait est maintenue. On ne va pas jusqu’a une exi- 
gence qui ne pourrait pas etre remplie, si ce n’est par la force des 
armes, et cette hypothese-la nous I’avons exclue. 

Par consequent, ce que nous demandons, c’est d’arr&ter I’infrac- 
tion, de cesser d’etendre cette infraction. Voici comment: les quatre 
gouvernements decident que, par ime demarche commune, ils invite- 
ront le gouvemement allemand a souscrire aux dispositions provi- 
soires suivantes, dispositions qui doivent valoir jusqu’a la conclusion 
de la negociation dont nous parlous plus loin. Ces dispositions sont 
les suivantes : Tout d’abord, tout envoi de troupes ou de materiel de 
guerre dans la zone definie par Tarticle 42 du traite de Versailles sera 
immediatement suspendu. En consequence, les contingents qui y 
sont stationnes ne depasseront pas le chiffre actuel — je ne cite pas ici 
des effectifs pour ne pas risquer de me tromper — mais ce sont les 
effectifs officieUement declares par les AJlemands comme ayant ete 
envoyes en zone rhenane. 

En second lieu, les forces para-militaires (ceci a une reeUe impor- 
tance, notamment en ce qui concerne les groupes de travail ‘ Arbeits- 
dienst ’ stationnant dans la dite zone) seront strictement maintenues 
dans la situation anterieme au 7 mars. Elies ne pourront etre consti- 
tuees en grandes unites ni en aucun cas servir directement ou indirec- 
tement au renforcement des troupes. Ceci porte sur des effectifs 
importants. Enfin, aucun travail de fortifications ou d’organisation 
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du terrain ne pourra etre execute dans la dite zone. Aucun terrain 
d’aviation ne sera ni equipe ni ameliore. 

Voila done a quoi nous demandons a I’Allemagne de souscrire. 

C’est, je le repete, I’arret de I’infraction. Toutefois, dans toute la 
mesure du possible et tout en maintenant la distinction qui s’impose 
entre ceux qui ont rempli leurs engagements et ceux qui ne les ont pas 
tenus, nous avons essaye, pour des raisons psychologiques, d’etablir 
un certain parallelisme dans les engagements. Aussi, les gouverne- 
ments beige et frangais sont-ils prets, pendant la periode des negocia- 
tions en concomitance a Taction que nous attendons de la part du 
gouvernement aUemand, a suspendre tout envoi de troupes dans la 
zone voisine de la frontiere. 

Dans le paragraphe suivant, nous prevoyons deux mesures qui, 
dans notre esprit, sont destinees a restaurer le droit, a retablir la loi 
internationale. 

Tout d’abord, la creation, suivant le precedent de la Sarre, d’une 
force internationale comprenant, entre autres, des detachements des 
armees britaimique et italienne. Elle serait stationnee avec Taccord 
de tous les gouvemements interesses dans une zone comprise entre la 
frontiere belgo-allemande et franco-aUemande, et une ligne situee a 
Test des dites frontieres, a ime distance approximative de 20 kilo- 
metres. 

Cette zone serait evacuee par les forces aUemandes. 

Ensuite la constitution d’lme commission internationale chargee 
de veiller a Tobservation des engagements pris par les puissances 
ayant forme la force en question, ainsi que par la Belgique, la France 
et TAllemagne. 

Nous passons au point suivant. Si TAllemagne accepte au prealable 
les deux groupes d’invitations dont je viens de vous entretenir, nous 
negocions. Les negociations s’ouvrent immediatement et eUes s’ou- 
vrent sous deux chapitres et en deux etapes. 

Tout d’abord, les quatre puissances de Locarno invitent TAlle- 
magne a venir negocier avec elles et, a Tordre du jour de cette nego- 
ciation, se trouvent inscrits trois points : P les propositions faites par 
TAUemagne dans son memorandmn du 7 mars, sous les n°= 2 a 5. 

II s’agit des propositions relatives: (a) au pacte de non-agression 
pour vingt-cinq ans entre la Belgique et TAllemagne, d’une part ; 
entre la France et TAllemagne, d’autre part; (6) au pacte aerien; 
(c) a Tintervention eventueUe des Pays-Bas dans le systeme general 
qui sera imagine. Bref, les points du m6morandum allemand qui con- 
cernent TEurope occidentale. 

En second lieu : la revision du statut de la Rhenanie. Cela veut dire 
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que nous reconnaissons que le statut tel qu’il avait ete etabli par le 
traite de Versailles ne pent etre considere comme d6fimtif et qu’il y a 
lieu de le reexaminer au cours de negociations avec I’AUemagne. 

En troisieme lieu; I’etablissement de pactes d’assistance mutueUe 
ouverts ^ tous les signataires de Locarno, y compris TAUemagne si 
elle le desire. Si elle ne le desire pas, si elle prefere s’en tenir a la pro- 
position du cbancelier Hitler visant les pactes de non-agression, nous 
n’insisterons pas en vue d’obtenir sa participation, mais les puissances 
de Locarno, dans le document actuel, declarent que le renforcement 
de securite qu’eUes doivent provoquer entre eUes comprendra des 
engagements d’assistance mutuelle entre les quatre puissances ou 
entre certaines d’entre elles. Que nous ayons avec I’AUemagne im 
pacte de non-agression ou un pacte d’assistance mutuelle multilateral, 
dans I’un et I’autre cas la France, la Belgique et I’Angleterre conclu- 
ront entre eUes un pacte d’assistance mutuelle. Ce pacte comprendra 
des dispositions propres a assurer, en cas de besoin, I’entree en action 
prompte des signataires ; il comprendra en outre des accords techni- 
ques destines a preparer les mesures qui assureront I’execution efficace 
des engagements pris. En somme, la position que nous avons au- 
jourd’hui en vertu de Locarno sera doublement renforcee, d’abord 
par le deolanchement automatique dans certains cas de la garantie 
donn^e, ensuite par la preparation de cette garantie au moyen de 
contacts entre les 4tats-majors. Je rappeUe que nous avons d6ja les 
contacts entre etats-majors dans la periode provisoire et nous enga- 
geons les uns vis-a-vis des autres a les maintenir dans la periode 
destinee a assurer le regime definitif. 

Les quatre puissances se declarent en outre d’accord pour soutenir, 
au cours des negociations, I’adoption de dispositions propres a inter- 
dire ou a limiter I’etablissement ulterieur de fortifications dans une 
zone a determiner. 

Vous voudrez bien vous souvenir que j’ai dit tout a I’heure que, 
pendant la periode provisoire, nous avons demande quel’Allemagnene 
fortifie pas la Rhenanie. II s’agit maintenant de la periode definitive. 

Nous n’imposons rien, nous ne demandons aucun engagement prea- 
lable ; mais, entre nous, entres les quatre puissances de Locarno, nous 
nous promettons de nous soutenir reciproquement, au cours de ces 
negociations, afin d’aboutir a certaines restrictions: a I’interdiction 
ou a la limitation de fortifications dans une zone determinee. 

II s’agit done ici de la negociation entre les puissances de Locarno. 
Mais nous faisons un pas de plus, et nous nous declarons prets a 
provoquer la reunion d’une conference internationale comprenant 
non seulement les quatre puissances de Locarno et I’Allemagne, mais 
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encore une serie d’autres pays directement interesses, et qui y seraient 
convoques par la Societe des nations. 

A I’ordre du jour de cette conference seraient inscrits les points qui 
nous interessent, qui interessent le monde de la fa9on la plus large, 
mais aussi la plus pressante, et notammentrorganisation sur une base 
precise et efl&cace d’un systeme de securite collective, la mise au point 
des conditions d’appKcation de Particle 16 du pacte de la Societe 
des nations ainsi que des accords tendant a assurer elficacement la 
imitation des armements. 

Nous nous trouverions a nouveau sur un pied d’egalite entre toutes 
les puissances du monde et I’idee de la limitation des armements 
pourra done etre reprise avec quelque chance d’aboutir, nous I’espe- 
rons ; enfin, tout le probleme economique serait prevu a I’ordre du 
jour de cette conference. 

Vous vous rendez compte de I’etendue de ce programme ; il devra 
evidemment etre precise. 

Restent les propositions faites par le gouvemement aUemand, sous 
les numeros 6 et 7 de son memorandum et dans les discours succes- 
sifs du chancelier allemand, e’est-a-dire I’entree de I’AUemagne dans 
la Societe des nations, la conclusion de pactes de non-agression avec 
les pays de Test et du sud de I’AUemagne, avec la Lithuanie, la 
Tchecoslovaquie et I’Autriche. 

Cette partie de I’accord conclu a Londres se termine par I’engage- 
ment des quatre puissances de Locarno de presenter au conseil de la 
Societe des nations trois resolutions. Ceci repond a I’idee suivante: 

Entre les puissances de Locarno, nous nous sommes mis d’accord, 
nous avons cree xme communaute de vues et une unite d ’action; 
nous avons une force que nous apportons, mais nous souhaitons que 
cette force soit doublee par celle de la Societe des nations. 

Nous demandons done a la Societe des nations d’approuver ce 
qui nous parait rentrer dans ses attributions et devoir etre approuve 
d’avance par I’ensemble des nations. 

Ces resolutions sont les suivantes : la premiere condamne la viola- 
tion de la loi intemationale ; la seconde conceme le recours a la Cour 
permanente de justice [sic], et par la troisieme nous demandons a la 
Societe des nations d’enregistrer les declarations que nous avons faites 
entre iious, et notamment la confirmation du pacte de Locarno. 

II me reste maintenant a aborder un dernier point, dont I’impor- 
tance me parait considerable, e’est la lettre, la lettre que nous 
adressaient les puissances garantes dans le cas ou le projet elabore 
a Londres, et qui forme un ensemble, avorterait par la faute de I’une 
des parties. En fait, et je desire m’exprimer ici avec toute la prudence 
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necessaire, cela vise le cas ou le gouvemement allemand refiiserait 
les deux groupes d’invitationa qui lui sent adressees. 

Je vous demande la permission de lire le document en entier,^ etant 
domiee son importance. . . . 

Ainsi done, si tout ce programme se realise et si I’AHemagne 
accepte les invitations, vous voyez comment les choses se derouleront. 
Si, au contraire, eUe refuse, la lettre que je viens de vous Rre entre 
immediatement en application. Les contacts entre etats-majors 
beige, fran 9 ais et anglais sent acquis en vertu de trois passages de 
I’arrangement et de trois hypotheses difEerentes. La premiere, e’est 
la situation provisoire en attendant les negociations ; on les etablit 
immediatement. La deuxieme, e’est la position definitive resultant 
de I’issue heureuse des negociations; e’est une chose entendue. Si 
tout cela ne se fait pas, les contacts entre les etats-majors sont etabhs 
immediatement pour parer a toute eventualite. 

Je vais essayer maintenant, mais avec une reserve plus grande 
encore, de vous donner une tres courte interpretation du resultat des 
entretiens de Londres.' La paix est-elle assuree ? Je le pense. Nos 
amis fran 9 ais et nous-memes, nous avons fait de tres serieuses conces- 
sions. II est entendu que, si nos previsions se reafisent, le statut de la 
Rh^nanie sera revise. On n’exige plus que les troupes aUemandes, 
entrees en Rhenanie en violation de I’article 43, soient retirees. II 
apparait done dans ces conditions que le risque de guerre a disparu 
de I’horizon. 

Le second but est-il atteint ? Avons-nous trouve une solution qui 
restaure la loi Internationale et qui montre qu’on ne viole pas impu- 
nement les traites ? Je le pense. En effet, I’infraction doit cesser. 
Lorsque nous commencerons a negocier, il y aura eu, tout au moins 
dans une certaine mestire, une reconnaissance du retabhssement de 
la loi intemationale. 

Pendant cette periode provisoire il y aura des troupes intematio- 
nales qui seront la comme une sorte de symbole de la force mise a 
la disposition du droit et il y ama une commission intemationale, 
nantie des pouvoirs necessaires pour garantir a toutes les parties 
I’entiere execution de toutes les clauses de I’arrangement provisoire. 

Je dirai plus. Ne voyez-vous pas qu’en definitive ceci est la conse- 
quence et une consequence grave de la violation de la loi internatio- 
nale ? Cela signifie que, pour la premiere fois je pense dans I’liistoire, 
un acte de ce genre a provoque immediatement des reactions qui 
affaiblissent la position diplomatique de celui qui a viole la loi. En 
effet, des a present, en toute hypothese, la communaute de vues et 
^ For text see above, p. 132. 
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rmiite d’action des puissances occidentales est, non seulement main- 
tenue, mais renforoee. Cette com mnn ante d’action et de vues trouve 
inunediatement son expression sous la forme de contacts entre etats- 
majors. H en resulte que I’Angleterre — et je pense que c’est egale- 
ment la premiere fois dans rhistoire — se prononce en vue d’une 
hypothese donnee avant que cette hypothese se soit realisee. Vous 
sentez la mesure que j ’essaye de mettre dans mes paroles. Je Toudrais 
pourtant vous faire comprendre toute rimportance de oet element. 
Je le considere comme capital, non seulement pour notre securite, a 
nous Beiges, en particulier, mais aussi pour la paix du monde. 

Que va-t-il se passer maintenant ? Je suis hors d’etat de faire un 
pronostic. L’AUemagne va-t-eUe accepter? Va-t-elle refuser? Je 
crois tres sineerement qu’eUe peut accepter et qu’eUe doit accepter. 
Nous sommes restes aussi modern qu’U est possible de I’etre ; nous 
avons ecarte toute pensee de haine, tout sentiment d’hostUite, toute 
reaction, meme d’ordre sentimental, centre la violation de la loi inter- 
nationale, qui nous a mis dans les difficultes ou nous nous debattons. 
Nous avons essaye de nous mettre sur un plan tout a fait objectif 
en ne pensant qu’a I’avenir. Mais rien n’etait possible si Ton ne 
restaurait pas, dans une mesure suffisante, la loi intemationale. 
Je pense que nous avons fait tout ce que peuvent faire des nations 
comme les notres, pour facHiter a d’autres I’acceptation des proposi- 
tions que nous avons raises sur pied. 

Si I’AUemagne accepte, je crois que nous serons sortis de cette 
tres grande difficulte d’a present et qu’en nous avan^ant sm- un 
terrain ferme, nous reussirons probablement a creer des conditions 
qui assureront la paix pour longtemps. Si I’AUemagne refusait, — 
j’hesite a envisager cette hypothese, mais je dois cependant le faire 
parce qu’il faut que j ’examine tous les aspects de la question, — 
la position des nations occidentales se trouverait, je pense, renforcee 
meme dans ce cas. 

Leur unite de vues est complete. EUes ont pris des dispositions 
qui sont de nature a dormer a leurs decisions toute leur signification. 
Ce qu’H pourrait y avoir de fonde, dans ime certaine mesure, non pas 
dans I’acte de I’AUemagne, mais dans les revendications ou dans les 
propositions du chancelier Hitler, tout ce qui pouvait faire appel a 
certaines fractions de I’opinion pubKque dans le monde, a ete repris. 
Si I’AUemagne refuse nos propositions, eUe se met en contradiction 
avec eUe-meme. Dans ce cas, sans avoir rien abandonne de notre 
position d’hier et d’aujourd’hui, nous nous trouverions dans une 
situation moralement renforcee. Notre position de fait serait egale- 
ment renforcee, parce que nous avons derriere nous I’Angleterre tout 
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entiere, la France tout entiere, et que leur concours, deja, nous est 
assure dans des conditions techniques destinies a en garantir pleine- 
ment I’efficacite. 

Messieurs, j’emporte de Londres certaines impressions reconfor- 
tantes. J’en ai retire une serie de le 9 ons dont, si vous le voulez bien, 
je vous ferai part un peu plus tard. Ces le§ons sont graves ; nous 
aiuons a en tirer certaines conclusions d’ordre pratique pour la poli- 
tique a suivre dans ce pays. 

Je voudrais aujourd’hui me borner a une reflexion de caractere 
general. On ne gagne rien a violer le droit international. L’atmo- 
sphere qui s’est creee rapidement la-bas a ete, a certains moments, 
de natiue a faire impression meme sur ceux qui sont le plus rebeUes 
aux considerations d’ordre moral. J’aurais voulu qu’un grand nombre 
de personnes pussent assister a la seance du conseil de la Societe des 
nations ou I’on s’est prononce sur les resolutions presentees par le 
gouvernement beige et par le gouvernement fran§ais constatant la 
violation de I’article 43. C’etait simple, dans un cadre grandiose mais 
n’ ay ant rien de theatral. Et cependant, au moment oii successive- 
ment, I’un apres I’autre, sont tombes dans le silence les ‘oui’ par 
lesquels toutes ces puissances se pronon 9 aient sur la violation de la 
Idi Internationale par I’Allemagne, ce fut un moment d’une grandeur 
inoubliable. . . . 

Dans ces conditions, au cours de ces negociations, la Belgique a 
pu repondre k ce qui est, je crois, sa mission historique: 6tre un 
element de concorde, un element veritablement constructif dans les 
efforts que font les grandes puissances occidentals pour assurer 
la paix a I’avenir. 

Quelle que soit, messieurs, I’hypothese que nous envisageons, que 
I’AUemagne accepte ou qu’elle refuse, je pense qu’a force de bonne 
volonte, de desir de bien faire, chez tons les participants des nego- 
ciations de Londres, on a reussi finalement a mettre sur pied ime 
solution qru se traduira un jour comme ceci: la loi intemationale 
aura ete renforcee dans le monde. 

(v) Extract from Proceedings of the Seventh and Eighth Meetings 
[Private) of the Ninety-first [Extraordinary) Session of the League 
Council, March 20 and 24, 1936^ 

[a) Statement by Colonel Beck [Poland), March 20, 1936. 

M. Beck agreed with the President that the Council would require 
some time for the necessary study of the document® that had just 

^ League of Nations Official Journal, April 1936 (Part I), pp. 341, 346-7. 

^ See above, p. 127. 
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been submitted to it. Accordingly, the discussion on the fundamental 
question should be deferred for a few days to enable the Council to 
examine the documents closely. He unshed, however, to say a few 
words in connexion uith procedme ; his remarks would not conflict 
with the President’s suggestion. 

He had read very hurriedly the series of documents just distributed 
to the Council. He had not had time to examine them thoroughly ; 
but even a brief glance had shoum him that they fell into two parts. 
The larger section dealt unth the arrangements among the signatories 
of the Rhineland Pact. So far as those arrangements concerned 
exclusively the respective interests of those States, he, not being a 
signatory of the Rhineland Pact, had no uish to offer an opinion. 

The same did not applj"" to the draft resolution, which was sub- 
mitted ready-made to the Coimcil without having been first discussed 
by the latter. That procedure, he thought, formed an exception to 
the Council’s ordinary practice. He need hardly remind his colleagues 
that, as a general rule, the Council, after a preliminary discussion, 
appointed a Rapporteur, and, in the more important cases, a special 
Committee to draw up a report. Moreover, it was according to the 
spirit of the Council’s procedure that the members of such Committees 
should be, first and foremost, representatives of countries not directly 
concerned in the question rmder examination. That method ensured 
that members of the Council should be in possession of full informa- 
tion before they took their decisions, and should be able to realize 
the exact scope of the responsibilities they assumed. 

The method followed in the present case might give the impression 
that the Covenant of the League wns only an annex to the Rhineland 
Pact. None the less, those members of the Council who were not 
signatories of the Rhineland Pact, if they voted a resolution proposed 
imder such conditions, would not be offering merety theoretical 
support, but would be assmning responsibflities of which the full 
consequences could only be foreseen after a very thorough examina- 
tion. 

That consideration led him to make a brief observation regarding 
the special arrangements among the signatories of the Rhineland 
Pact. Those arrangements, he would repeat, did not concern Poland 
so long as they affected exclusively the interests of the Powers in 
question. M. Beck could not, however, refrain from calling attention 
to the points in the arrangements which provided for the settlement 
of the general problems affecting all the Members of the League. On 
that question, he could only refer to the statement he had made at 
a public meeting of the Coimcil — ^namely, that no such settlement 
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could usefully be made unless aU the countries interested took part 
in aU the stages of the negotiations. 

Being somewhat in doubt both as to the procedure employed in 
the present case and as to the substance of the di’aft resolution, 
M. Beck must entirely reserve his Government’s attitude. 

(6) Statement by the President (Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce), March 24, 1936. 

The President said that the first matter for consideration was the 
course the Council’s dehberationa should take. By the courtesy of 
the Locarno Powers, the Council had had brought to its notice a 
document^ outlining certain proposals and suggestions that were 
now under consideration. It had been made clear that that document 
had been sent to the Council, not as having been submitted by a 
number of nations which were Members of the League, but in order 
to keep the Council advised of the situation. Moreover, in the letter 
accompanying the document, it was made clear that, as regards one 
at any rate of the Governments which were parties to the discussions, 
the matter at the present stage was still under consideration. The 
Council therefore had, in fact, no document before it requiring any 
action, nor had such a state of things as was implied m Article 1 1 
been brought to its notice by any Member of the League. At the 
present moment, therefore, there was no matter actually before the 
Council for its discussion. The Council had dealt definitively, by 
the resolution passed in the preceding week, with the one particular 
question with which it was under an obligation to deal imder the 
Locarno Treaty. 

The fundamental duty of the Council, as he saw it, was at all times 
to take any and every action that might be desirable to promote the 
general peace of the world, or to settle difficulties, as they arose. At 
the present moment, he would suggest to the Council that the best 
way to achieve those two great ideals of the League would be, not 
to close the session, but to adjourn and meet again at the earliest 
possible date, as soon as there was any useful part it could play in 
the solution of the difficulties with which the world was confronted. 

In order to crystallize the suggestion he was putting to the Council, 
he had drafted a resolution as a basis for discussion. . . 

(c) Resolution adopted by the League Council, March 24, 1936. 

The Council, 

Thanks the representative of the United Kingdom for his 

^ See above, p. 127. 

’ After amendment the Resolution was adopted in the form printed below . 
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communication, dated March 20, 1936, transmitting the text of 
proposals drawn up on March 19, 1936, by the representatives 
of the Members of the League who are signatories of the Treaty of 
Locarno, and which are now under consideration, by the respective 
Governments ; 

Considers that any further action on its part should remain in 
abeyance for the present, in view of the conversations which are 
being carried on ; 

Invites the said Governments to keep it advised of the progress of 
the said conversations ; 

Decides to meet again as soon as circumstances render further 
consideration of the question desirable. 

(vi) Preliminary Reply of the German Government, March 24, 1936^ 

On March 19 the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Eden, gave Ambassador von Ribbentrop, who was then in 
London, the first cognisance of the draft of a proposal on the part 
of the Locarno Powers. 

After the receipt of this document the German Government were 
requested to state their attitude towards it. 

In complying with this request the German Government feel 
themselves impelled first to repeat the principles and the motives 
from which the inward necessity of their attitude arises. 

1. The German Government, being convinced that by the Franco- 
Soviet military aUiance the legal and political conditions on which 
the Rhine Pact of Locarno was based have been removed, have 
determined for their part to restore at last their full sovereignty over 
the entire territory of the Reich. 

They did not, however, order the German troops to march into 
this territory of the German Reich in order to carry out a course of 
action for its own sake, but they considered this action necessary in 
order to provide for Germany the necessary conditions under which 
she could become a party to a new agreement for a clear and reason- 
able organization of peace in Europe. This condition will at all 
times only be found in the complete equality of the nations which 
join in such a common action. 

Therefore this German action of restoring at last the full sove- 
reignty of the Reich in its own territory cannot be separated from 
the agreements proposed by the German Government to the other 
nations for a general establishment of European peace. 


* British White Paper, Cmd. 5176. 
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2. If the other States and Governments are ready for their part 
also to seek the way leading to such a new system for the establish- 
ment of peace in Europe, they cannot reject forthwith the elementary 
principles and the necessary conditions for such a development for 
the future. The following fact must be clear; Lasting agreements 
between the European nations with the aim of really guaranteeing 
peace can only be concluded in an atmosphere of sympathetic 
recognition and consideration of the natural, equal, vital and pohtical 
rights of aU the nations participating therein. Any attempt to 
introduce a new system of order in Europe by the old methods of a 
hate-inspired division of the nations into those with more and those 
with less rights, into defamed and honourable nations, or even into 
dictator nations and subject nations, must lead to the same result 
because it would be begun imder the old conditions, which have 
proved themselves to be pernicious, i.e., the new order will be no 
better than the old. 

It would be advantageous for future developments in Europe if 
all parties were to understand that treaties on the one hand, and 
dictates on the other, have a different legal value in the life of the 
nations. The dictate will probably appear to the victor to be its 
own legal justification, but will always be regarded by the vanquished 
as a violation contrary to aU right, and be judged from this stand- 
point. Only treaties which have been concluded by parties with equal 
rights, and of their own free wifi and free conviction, can claim from 
both partners the same lasting and sacred respect. 

By the restoration of her sovereignty in her own territory Germany 
has only created the necessary condition which will enable her to 
conclude such genuine treaties. For this purpose and on this condi- 
tion the German Government for their part have presented their 
proposals, already made known, and stiU abide by them. 

3. The proposal for a draft treaty which was handed to the 
German Government by the British Secretary of State, Mr. Eden, 
contains not one of the necessary conditions for the successful 
organization of a really lasting peace, since it is based, in the first 
place, on a new discrimination which is intolerable for a great nation 
and on a further attempt once more to lay down Germany’s inequahty 
of rights with the other States. 

If the German Government were to agree to this proposal they 
would share the responsibility for its inevitable results, a continued 
inner rejection of the humiliating subjection imposed upon the 
German people under such conditions. 

The German Government will, however, not do this. 
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All historical experience shows that it is impossible to bring about 
on such a basis a real and lasting peace which is such because it is 
concluded of their own free wiU and with equal rights by all parties 
and thus is respected by aU parties. The German Government must 
therefore reject all the provisions of the proposals of the Locarno 
Powers which are hable once more to infringe the honour of the 
nation or to bring into question or do away with its equahty of rights. 

4. The German Government and the German people have the 
most profound and earnest desire to make an important contribution 
to the peace of Europe after the restoration of the complete indepen- 
dence and sovereignty of the Reich. They are further convinced that 
all attempts to bring about an improvement in the social position of 
the peoples of Europe by means of economic conferences wiU be in 
vain until it has become possible to give to the European peoples and 
to the political and economic leaders the feeling of unconditional and 
lasting security. But this security can only be provided by a firm 
peace which is guaranteed for a long period. 

The German Government do not disguise the fact that they 
themselves set more value upon this peace as one of the surest bases 
for a revival of the prosperity of the nations than on any assistance, 
support, or relief, &c., which may be negotiated by means of economic 
conferences. 

Acting on this conviction the German Government have presented 
their proposals for international discussion. If, therefore, they are 
compelled to reject the proposal for a draft treaty presented to them 
by the Locarno Powers in all those points which affect the honoiu 
and equal rights of the German nation, they beheve, nevertheless, 
recognizing their co-responsibility for the fate of the European 
peoples, that they must comply with the suggestions of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government in order for their part, by presenting any 
possible new proposals, to contribute to a solution of this European 
question. For this reason the German Government do not wish in 
this document to go into details of the points rejected by them, 
but they would like to reserve this procedure in order to bring this 
rejection of theirs into connexion with a new and detailed proposal 
for overcoming the European crisis, which they are determined to 
work out. They will present this to His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with the sincere wish that the latter may then succeed in findin g 
in it a basis for starting those negotiations which shall bring peace to 
the European peoples and fructify anew their economic and social life. 

In consideration of these facts the German Government are bound 
to inform His Britannic Majesty’s Government that, since in this 
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week they are making the final preparations for their elections, they 
are technically not in the position to draw up so extensive a document 
and one requiring so much profound consideration. They therefore 
consider it necessary to send Ambassador von Ribbentrop to London 
once more on Tuesday, March 24, for a verbal discussion of a few 
important questions. The German Government will then present 
to His Britaimic Majesty’s Government their carefully considered 
attitude and their positive proposals on Tuesday, March 31. 


(vii) Statement by Herr von Ribbentrop, German Ambassador-at-Large, 

March 24, 1936} 

Question: ... I asked [Herr von Ribbentrop] if he could give me 
some account of the impression which the proposals of the Locarno 
Powers made upon Herr Hitler and his advisers in Berlin. 

Answer: At the first sight of the document handed to me by 
Mr. Eden last Thursday night I felt a profound conviction that it 
would arouse a very strong reaction not only in the min ds of the 
German Government, but also throughout the entire German nation, 
for these proposals represent a lamentable lapse into the mentality 
which has imposed so much suffering on Germany during the years 
that have followed the war. 

This mentality regards it as a basic principle that the nations of 
Europe should be divided into conquerors and conquered. 

I can assure you that the German nation will no longer tolerate 
this Versailles spirit. 

It follows, therefore, that the German Government will never 
accept any one-sided limitation of its sovereign rights within its 
own frontiers. 

If M. Flandin says that he feels the presence of foreign troops on 
French soil would be a monstrous iniquity, we should feel the same 
about such a discrimination against Germany. 

When I presented the proposals of the Locarno Powers to my 
Government in Berlin, its resentment of the spirit animating them 
was aU the greater by reason of the fact that ever since the National- 
Sociahst Party came to power its dominant desire and aim have 
been to bring about the pacification of the Continent of Europe on 
the basis of full equality of national rights. 

It has often been asked, especially by French statesmen, why 
Germany did not follow up her peaceable words by deeds of a similar 
kind. 

^ In an interview given to Mr. Gr. Ward Price. Daily Mail, March 26, 1936. 
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I think I am justified in claiming that the Fiihrer has surpassed 
the deeds of any European statesman by putting forward numerous 
concrete propositions which he has laid before the world. 

They are a substantial proof that Germany really desires the 
consolidation of peace and co-operation between the peoples. 

I believe that the day will come when it is universally recognized 
that the step taken by the German Government in reoccupying the 
Rhineland was a definite advance towards the consolidation of 
Europe. 

I base these claims upon the following arguments ; 

(1) Quite apart from the fact that it is and must be intolerable 
for any nation not to be master in its own house, it was impossible, 
after the conclusion of an anti-German military alliance between 
France and Russia, to leave the densely populated western provinces 
of Germany any longer without military protection. 

(2) Previous experience had taught us that it was quite useless 
to hope that an agreement about the restoration of German sove- 
reignty in the Rhineland might be reached by way of negotiations. 

(3) Is it conceivable that the mere restoration of full sovereignty 
in any one country should prevent the consolidation of peace in a 
whole continent ? 

The German Government therefore believes that its action in 
reoccupying the Rhineland on March 7 has opened the way to nego- 
tiations for a lasting peace because such negotiations can succeed 
only if they are carried on between equal and firee peoples. 

Question: Are you satisfied with the reception which you have 
had on your return to London ? 

Answer: My interview with Mr. Eden was friendly and cordial. 
I explained to him the background of the German Government’s 
views in the same way as I have described it to you. 

I have been greatly impressed since I first came to London by the 
manifestly sincere wish of the British people for peace and settlement 
in Europe. I can assure you that this wish is shared by 100 per cent, 
of the German nation. 

The people of France, too, whom I have known for close on a 
quarter of a century, are equally desirous of peace and of improved 
relations with their German neighbours. I have no doubt that the 
same holds good of other European countries. 

I feel most strongly that, in view of this widespread longing 
throughout Europe for an aU-roimd 25-years guarantee of peace, 
it should and must be possible for the statesmen of Emope to translate 
it into fact. 
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If a plebiscite were held to-day in England, France, and Germany 
to decide bow many people wanted to give Herr Hitler’s constructive 
plan a trial, I am convinced that there would be an overwhelming 
majority in favour of it. 

To my mind, Europe to-day stands at a parting of the ways. Do 
the nations want peace, or do they not ? 

As regards the German wish for peace, at any rate, the result 
of the elections next Sunday will prove to the whole world what the 
answer of the German nation is. 

(viii) Statement by the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, March 26, 1936.^ 

I should like my first sentence this afternoon to be one of expressing 
to aU parties in this House, and to the press and the people of this 
country as a whole, the Government’s sincere and grateful thanks 
for the restraint which they have shown during a most anxious inter- 
national period, a restraint, if I may say so, which is aU the more 
remarkable in that it was assumed and maintained on a purely 
voluntary basis. Perhaps if the same conditions of liberty of the 
press and speech, and the same distinction between hberty and 
licence, were to-day observed throughout Europe, we should not 
now be confronted with the problems which unfortunately beset us. 

This afternoon I stand here to give an account on my behalf and 
on that of the Government of our stewardship dining the recent 
critical international situation. If m doing that I should depart 
somewhat, as I shall, from the usual formal restraint in speeches on 
international affairs, T shall justify myself in so doing because what 
I have to say is in the main spoken, not to nations overseas, but 
to the people of my own country. It is imperative in the present 
international situation that this country should visualize its prob- 
lems in a true perspective. We can only do that if I as Foreign 
Secretary speak frankly. 

We must distinguish between what may be national sentiment 
and what are, for good or ill, our national obligations. Likely enough, 
there may be many people in this country who say to themselves, 
‘In our judgment the territories of France and Germany should be 
treated on exactly equal terms.’ It may be that people feel that, but 
those are not the terms of the Treaty of Locarno. Those are not the 
terms of the Treaty of which we are guarantors and which has formed 
a main element in the security of western Europe for the last 10 
years. 

^ In the House of Commons. Hansard, March 26, 1936, coll. 1439-53. 
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If I put the matter in this way, it is because I believe there is 
a special responsibility on this country at this time, and I want to 
begin to try and place matters in their true perspective by giving 
the House a brief account of the origins of this demihtarized zone, 
for I do not believe that they are generally appreciated. What hap- 
pened was this. After the War the original French aim was to 
guarantee the security of France by the separation of the Rhineland 
provinces from the rest of Germany. The French Government were 
persuaded to abandon that position and, if I may say so, rightly 
persuaded, by means of an arrangement comprising three things, 
namely, a 15 years’ occupation of the zone itself, the permanent 
demilitarization of the zone, and, most important of all, a guarantee 
of security from ourselves and the United States of America. In 
actual fact, that guarantee was never forthcoming. The United 
States failed to ratify, and, since our ratification was dependent upon 
theirs, that guarantee came to nothing. It is important that it should 
be realized that that was the most important element in inducing 
the then French Government to give up the demand for the separa- 
tion of the Rhineland provinces from Germany. 

Then the demihtarized zone was embodied in the Treaty of 
Versailles. It forms Articles 42 and 43 of that Treaty. There were 
time limits to certain provisions of that Treaty, notably in respect 
of the occupation of the R hin eland. That actually came to an end 
before the time had expired, but there was no time limit for this 
de mili tarized zone. It was, in fact, under the Treaty an enduring 
undertaking. I say that — and I know the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) wiU beheve me 
— in no spirit of criticism at aU. I myself never criticized the Ver- 
saUles Treaty and our part in it, because I had some appreciation of 
the difficulties in which it must have been negotiated. All I would 
say to the House, and more particularly to the right hon. Gentleman, 
is that he, too, would appreciate our difficulties in facing a situation 
for which we are not all of us on this bench responsible. He is one of 
the few to whom it has been given in history — and we are happy to 
note it — to have the proud position of being able to criticize his own 
legacy to history. 

I will tmn from the place of the zone in the Treaties of Versailles 
to its place in the Treaty of Locarno. The House may imagine that 
this zone forms part of the Treaty of Locarno because from the out- 
set France and Belgium clamantly demanded it. That is not the posi- 
tion at aU. This demand for the demilitarized zone figured in the 
original demand put forward by Germany, who herself initiated the 
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conversations which led to the signature of the Locarno Treaty. It 
figured from the start in the original German proposals, and I do not 
think it is very difficult, looking back, to see why that was. The 
Locarno Treaty was signed not very long after the Ruhr [sic], and it 
would not be astonishing if the German Government of that day 
reflected that some guarantee from us in those conditions would he 
of service to her. 

What has happened since ? Successive governments in Germany, 
in France, and in this country have reaffirmed Locarno. The present 
Chancellor of the German Reich has reafBrmed it, and other German 
spokesmen have done the same. We have heard much, more particu- 
larly since the advent of the present regime in Germany, about the 
Diktat of Versailles, but nobody has ever heard of the Diktat of 
Locarno. It is hard to conceive how such a phrase could be used of a 
Treaty which it has been admitted on aU sides was freely negotiated 
and freely signed. Nor is that aU. If Germany wished, as she was 
clearly entitled to wish, to modify any part of this Treaty, negotia- 
tions were open to her. Germany has claimed, as she has from her 
own point of view every right to claim if she believes it to be true, 
that the Franco-Soviet Pact is inconsistent with the Locarno Treaty, 
but I would draw the attention of the House in that connexion to 
Article 3 of the Locarno Treaty which specifically provides for just 
such a contingency. Under that Article 

' Germany and Belgium and Germany and France undertake to 
settle by peaceful means and in the maimer laid down herein all 
questions of every kind which may arise between them . . . .’ 
Germany was, therefore, clearly bound, xmder the terms of the 
Treaty, to settle this question by the methods which the Treaty 
made available. The French Government made it clear that they 
were willing to go to the Hague Coiut. The German Government 
regard that Court as unsuitable, but if it is not suitable it is only fair 
to point out that the Franco-German Arbitration Treaty signed 
between the two countries expressly provides that even legal ques- 
tions can, by agreement, be submitted to a permanent conciliation 
commission which that agreement sets up. That might have been — I 
am not arguing it — ^the appropriate method for Germany to use. She 
did not use it. The German Government ignored Article 3 of the 
Treaty and decided for themselves that the Franco-Soviet Pact was 
incompatible with the Treaty of Locarno, and decided moreover 
that that incompatibility entitled Germany to regard the whole of 
the Locarno Treaty as non-existent. 

I would now Uke to say a word about the position of one country 

M 
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whose relations to the events of the last few weeks have not perhaps 
been wholly appreciated by the people of this country. I refer to 
Belgium. Germany’s case is that the Franco-Soviet Pact conflicts 
with Locarno. But Belgium has signed no Pact with Soviet Russia, 
and more than half this zone runs along the Belgian frontier — the 
frontier of a country which has suffered more than any other, except 
perhaps Poland, as the battle-ground of Europe. Is it surprising, in 
these conditions, that there should be deep anxiety in Belgium to- 
day ? I would hke to pay my warmest tribute to the cool courage 
and constructive statesmanship of M. van Zeeland, the Prime 
Minis ter of Belgium. To sum up then this earlier part of what I wish 
to say to the House : I believe it to be the judgment of this coimtry 
that even those in this coimtry who think that Germany has a strong 
case deprecate the fact that she has chosen to present it by force and 
not by reason. 

Now I want to say something about the position of our own 
country. There are some who may regard us as freely and fortunately 
placed at this anxious moment in European affairs, some who regard 
us as arbiters with a fortunate destiny. But we are not arbiters in 
this business ; that is not so. We are guarantors of this Treaty, and 
as guarantors, for good or iU — am not arguing that — ^we have 
certain commitments and they are very definite. I will draw the 
attention of the House to Article 4 of the Locarno Treaty. It runs 
as follows : 

‘If one of the high contracting parties alleges that a violation 
of Article 2 of the present Treaty or a breach of Articles 42 or 43 
of the Treaty of Versailles has been or is being committed, it shall 
bring the question at once before the Council of the League of 
Nations.’ 

That has been done — 

‘As soon as the Council of the League of Nations is satisfied that 
such violation or breach has been committed, it will notify its 
findings without delay to the Powers signatory of the present 
Treaty, who severally agree that in such case they will each of 
them come immediately to the assistance of the Power against 
whom the act complained of is directed.’ 

Those words are clear. It cannot be said, in the light of them, 
that we are uncommitted and free arbiters. Our position is far 
different, and I want in aU bluntness to make t his plain to the 
House — I am not prepared to be the first British Foreign Secretary 
to go back on a British signature. An d yet our objective throughout 
this difficult period has been to seek a peaceful and an agreed solution. 
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I consider that we are bound to do so by Article 7 of the Locarno 
Treaty itself, which states : 

‘The present Treaty, which ... is in conformity with the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, shall not be interpreted as restrict- 
ing the duty of the League to take whatever action may be deemed 
wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of the world.’ 

It is in the spirit of that Article that we have sought concihation 
and attempted to bring about agreement and understanding, and to 
do that without impairing confidence in our good faith or in our 
determination to carry out the obligations to which we have set om 
name. I do not pretend that our task would not have been easier 
had we been entirely free. That does not arise. We have entered 
upon our task with the weight of these commitments heavy upon us. 

It was under these conditions that the Powers met in Paris a short 
while ago. There is no secret about the position which the French 
and Belgian Governments then took up. They stated that it would 
not be possible for them to negotiate with Germany unless some 
action were taken to show that the vahdity of international agree- 
ments was being upheld. When we asked, how did they propose 
that that should be done?, the French Government told us that in 
their view it was necessary that Germany should withdraw her 
troops from a zone which she had entered contrary to the obligations 
of a Treaty she had signed. When we asked how that was to be 
brought about if Germany were to refuse, it was replied to us that 
if withdrawal could not be otherwise arranged it must be brought 
about by progressive pressme, beg innin g with financial and economic 
sanctions. We did not take that view. We neither denied the gravity 
of the breach of the Treaty which had been committed nor the 
consequences to Eiuope, but we thought it our imperative duty to 
seek by negotiation to restore confidence. That being our objective 
from the very first hour of this critical fortnight, we have sought 
throughout to rebuild. But — ^we must face this fact — it is not possible 
to rebuild unless your foundations can be weU and truly laid, and 
your foundations cannot be weU and truly laid if some of those 
engaged in the task believe that the building wiU ultimately share 
the fate of its predecessor. It has been our task to create an atmo- 
sphere of confidence in which these negotiations could take place. 
Those, broadly, were the points of view at the outset. 

We thought, the Lord Privy Seal and I thought, that in the 
condition of this present phase of international affairs it would be 
a wise step to attempt to induce our coUeagues to move the scene of 
negotiations from Paris to London. They concurred, and as a result 
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the meetings of the Council and of the Locamo Powers took place 
in this city. There were many days of anxious and even critical 
negotiation. The crux of our problem was always the same, how 
was intemational law to be vindicated ? How w'ere we to bridge, as 
we ourselves are most anxious to bridge, this difficult interim period 
before negotiations could begin? The White Paper contains three 
proposals to that end. It asks Germany to do three things : To bring 
the dispute as to the relation of the Pranco-Soviet Pact to the 
Locamo Treaty before the Hague Court ; to suspend fortification of 
the zone ; and to agree to an intemational force for the interim period. 

I would say to any one in this House who considers those requests 
severe to remember the point from which we started in Paris, to 
remember the request which was made then, a request which could 
quite consistently and properly be made within the terms of the 
Treaty itself. I must make it plain that these proposals have always 
been proposals. They are not an ultimatmn, still less a Diktat. If an 
intemational force were the difficulty, and if the German Govern- 
ment could offer some other eonstractive proposals to take its place, 
His Majesty’s Government will be quite ready to go to the other 
Powers interested and try to secure agreement upon them ; but it 
must be appreciated that without some constmctive contribution 
from the German side the task of those whose sole aim and ambition 
is to start these negotiations will be an almost impossible one. 

Now I would say a word or two about the White Paper itself, and 
more particular about our own undertakings as set out in that Paper.^ 
Those undertakings come into force at three different stages. There 
are the undertakings which relate to the imm ediate situation, pending 
negotiations ; there are the undertakings which we are prepared to 
contribute as part of the general settlement which we hope to bring 
about in the negotiations; and there are, finally, the undertakings 
which we are prepared to give in the event of a break-dovTi of negotia- 
tions. I want to take first and to explain to the House the imder- 
taking given for the interim period, which is in paragraph III of the 
White Paper. It says ; 

‘Declare that nothing that has happened before or since the 

said breach of the Treaty of Locamo . . .’ 
and so forth. That imdertaking in paragraph HI is deliberately 
designed to compensate for the loss of security suffered by France 
and Belgium at this time owing to the violation of the demilitarized 
zone. The first part of that paragraph repeats the statement which 
I made to this House — the very first statement I made after the 
* For text see above, p. 127 . 
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breach, of the Treaty took place. The undertaking is strictly limited 
and it is clearly defined. The staff conversations are only for the 
purpose of obligations under the Locarno Treaty. They are purely 
technical conversations. They can in no measure increase our pohtical 
obligations — in no measure. We shall ask, and, indeed, insist, that 
some such paragraph as this shall be the understanding upon which 
those conversations take place: ‘It is understood that this contact 
does not imply any pohtical undertaking or any obhgation as regards 
defence organization between the two parties.’ I do not anticipate 
any great difficulty in securing this undertaking, because, as it 
happens, those very words are drawn from an agreement between 
Belgium and France. I think we must distinguish, and clearly dis- 
tinguish, between staff conversations for a specific and limited pur- 
pose now and those conversations in the years before 1914. Before 
1914 we had no pohtical commitments. Consequently the staff 
conversations inevitably entailed a pohtical commitment, though 
they might be mihtary. [Hon. Members : ‘ No ! ’] WeU, that is the 
fear that many people had. 

Mr. Churchill: Every mihtary agreement was preluded by a dis- 
claimer of pohtical significance, 

Mr. Eden: Whether that be accepted or denied I do not think 
the House will disagree that it was a general fear, widely shown. 
My point is that whether that fear was justified or not it cannot 
arise in the present instance, because our obhgations in the present 
instance are clearly set out by Treaty already, and the only question 
that can be at issue is whether or not you are prepared to make 
arrangements to carry out those obhgations should the need arise. 
That is all. I would remind the House in this connexion that only 
in the last few months such conversations have actuahy taken place, 
on that occasion at our request, in connexion with obhgations under 
the Covenant which we all shared and which had arisen out of a 
dispute in another part of the world. 

■So much for the interim period. At this stage I want to say one 
word to those who would argue that it is our duty at this time to 
keep free from aU entanglements in Europe. With respect, I wonder 
whether those who say that are quite clear about what they mean. 
If they mean we must turn a blind eye to ah that happens in Europe, 
I say that is to take no account at all of reahties. We have never 
been able in all our history to dissociate ourselves from events in the 
Low Countries, neither in the time of Queen Elizabeth, nor in the 
time of Marlborough, nor in the time of Napoleon, and still less at 
the present day, when modem developments of science have brought 
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striking force so much nearer to our shores. It is a vital interest of 
this coimtry that the integrity of France and Belgium should he 
maintained and that no hostile force should cross their frontiers. 
The truth is, and I say it with apologies to my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham (Sir A. Chamberlain), there was 
nothing very new in Locarno. 

It was a new label, but it was an old fact, and that fact has been 
the underlying policy of British foreign policy throughout history. 
To affirm it again is a threat to no one, for its purpose is purely 
defensive, and in every single Article where these conversations are 
mentioned it is clearly shown that they only apply in a case of un- 
provoked aggression. I hope that those conditions will never arise, 
but I am quite confident that they are much less likely to arise if we 
make quite clear our own position. What Locarno did was to carry 
a stage farther commitments which we already bore imder the 
Covenant in respect of a much wider area. It was not, of course, 
inconsistent with the Covenant, but complementary to it, and, in 
fact, the idea of these regional pacts has been blessed by Geneva. 

But it may be that those who urge that we should disentangle 
ourselves from Europe have something in mind rather different, or 
very different, from what I have just described. They may be thinking 
of another situation when, owing to obligations elsewhere, our neigh- 
bours may become involved in conflict and may call for help in a 
quarrel that is not ours. That I believe to be a general apprehension. 
The people of this country are determined that that shall not happen, 
and that is the view of the Government. We agree with it entirely. 
Om obligations are world-wide obligations, are the obligations of the 
Covenant, and we stand firm in support of them, but we do not add, 
nor will we add, one jot to those obligations, except in the area 
already covered by the Locarno Treaty. Let us make our position 
on that absolutely clear. We accept no obligations beyond those 
shared by the League except the obligations which devolve on us 
from Locarno. 

Now I come to the second set of imdertakings in this Paper. 
Those are the imdertakings we are prepared to enter into vdth a view 
to securing, if we can, a final settlement of this troubled European 
situation. They are to be found in Paragraph VII of this White 
Paper. Briefly put, the scheme is that there should be, as suggested 
by the German Chancellor, a number of non-aggression pacts, that in 
Western Europe these non-aggression pacts should be guaranteed by 
Britain and Italy. That is the German Chancellor’s scheme; but, 
over and above that, in our own proposals there will be pacts of 
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mutual assistance between the Powers of Western Europe which 
would differ from Locarno in this, that the guarantees would be 
reciprocal, and that we should share with others in the guarantees as 
wcU as in the risks. Those mutual assistance pacts would, of course, 
be open to all the signatories of Locarno. I am talking now of the 
permanent settlement we wish to reach, not of the temporary 
arrangement to restore confidence, open to all the signatories, includ- 
ing Germany. Those would be supplemented by staff conversations 
on exactly the same lines and with the same limitations as I have 
stressed before. The general scheme of this central part of our pro- 
posal is very much like the scheme of the Air Pact which has been 
under discussion for some time past. 

Finally, I come to the position with which we should be faced if 
negotiations were to fail. The House may say, ‘Why do you want 
at this stage to visualize failme ? Why was it necessary, in trying to 
start negotiations, to contemplate failure ? ’ The answer is a simple 
one. If we were to ask the Powers, as we do ask in this document, 
who enjoy guarantees under Locarno to come into a conference 
where we should seek to make a new scheme of security for Europe 
they would surely be entitled to turn round and say : ‘ That is aU very 
well, but what if those negotiations break down ? Are we left without 
Locarno and without anything at aU ? ’ That was a situation which 
clearly had to be met, and it was to meet it that this draft letter 
was proposed. This letter contains two undertakings.^ The first, in 
paragraph (6) is that the Powers concerned : 

‘ Will immediately come to the assistance of yotu Government, 
in accordance with the Treaty of Locarno, in respect of any 
measures which shall be jointly decided upon.’ 

That paragraph adds nothing to the obhgations of Locarno except 
the word ‘jointly, ’ which is clearly of considerable importance to us. 
Paragraph (c) contains two most important elements to which I 
would draw the attention of the House. It only applies to the event 
of an unprovoked aggression, and the assurances which it gives are 
strictly reciprocal, that is to say they are dependent upon the receipt 
of reciprocal assurances from Belgium and from France. The staff 
conversations visualized in paragraph (d) are again under the same 
limited conditions as apply in paragraph III of this White Paper. 

To sum up, then, the position of our engagements: Except in 
respect of the parts of Europe covered by our Locarno obhgations, 
our obhgations are precisely the same as those of any other Member 
of the League of Nations. Even in respect of the area covered by 

^ See above, p. 132. 
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the Locarno Treaty there is no new commitment, but only arrange- 
ments for the more effectual fulfilment of commitments which already 
exist. We have visualized these not because they necessarily appeal to 
us, but because we think it imperative to make some contribution to 
try to secure negotiations to solve our present difficulties. I freely 
admit that it is not impossible to find faults with this White Paper 
— I could find a few myself — but I have given the House the reasons 
for it. In the circumstances of that time, I say, deliberately, that I 
regret not one of these proposals, because the House must recall that 
we were met together in circumstances as grave as those that have 
faced any governments since the War. The international position 
was extremely complicated. Few people in this country yet realize 
the immense significance to certain parts of Europe of that demili- 
tarized zone. There were latent dangers which are not yet wholly 
appreciated. Our justification for these proposals lies simply in this, 
that at a moment of crisis they allayed the immediate prospects of 
steps being taken which might have led to war. They earned us a 
breathing space and we have now concluded the first phase of our 
efforts to preserve peace in a situation of difficulty which we have 
done nothing ourselves to create. My justification for this White 
Paper, and the Government’s justification, is that no less than peace 
was in the balance when these meetings took place. If the House 
will weigh the danger of war against this document, I am convinced 
that their judgment will be the same as that of the Government — 
that it was worth while. 

Of aU these proposals, the one to which we attach most importance 
is the one which opens up opportunities for new negotiations. That 
is the phase we want to reach. If we are to reach it, as I said, we 
must have a contribution from the German Government. So far, 
despite aU our efforts, and they have been many, none has been 
forthcoming, save the ChanceUor’s undertaking not to increase the 
number of troops that originaUy entered the zone. While admitting 
the importance of that, quite frankly, in the present international 
situation it is not enough. If, in addition to that, the German 
Government would give an undertaking that for the period of nego- 
tiations it would not fortify the zone, that would give us something 
to work upon, but I am informed that it is not possible for the 
German Government to give even that imdertaking. 

Om objectives in aU this are threefold — first, to avert the danger 
of war, second, to create conditions in which negotiations can take 
place, and third, to bring about the success of those negotiations so 
that they may strengthen coUective security, further Germany’s 
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return to the League and, in a happier atmosphere, allow those 
larger negotiations on economic matters and on matters of arma- 
ments which are indispensable to the appeasement of Europe to take 
place. I assure the House that it is the appeasement of Europe as a 
whole that we have constantly before us. It would not be difficult 
to blame the Government because everjdhing that each one of us 
would like has not been done. It would not be difficult to blame us 
because some particular thing has been done that an individual 
critic might have preferred left undone. But such a criticism is of 
little value, unless it takes account of the conditions in which we 
have to work, of our obligations and the fact that France and Bel- 
gium on the one side, and Germany on the other, view these things 
from different angles. Some people in this country could quickly 
produce an agreement that would suit Germany and ourselves. 
Others could produce an agreement that would suit France and 
ourselves. But, if we are to get agreement at aU, we have to get them 
both at a table and our objective is to get them there. 

What are the chances of achieving that now? Much, clearly, 
depends on the proposals which the German Chancellor has been 
good enough to tell us he is going to make at the beginning of next 
week. We know that the Chancellor, who has, I believe, appreciated 
the efforts which the British Government have made, will understand 
with what anxiety Europe awaits those proposals. He can be assured, 
so far as we are concerned, that those proposals will be received, not 
only with an open mind, but with a keen desire to make the best use 
we can of them in order to bring about the permanent pacification 
of Europe. I say this aU the more sincerely because we are conscious 
of the difficulties of our time. There is another essential condition 
if these conversations are to start and are to have any chance of 
success. We need time. We must reduce the present tempo of inter- 
national exchanges and we need a calmer and quieter atmosphere in 
which to attempt to study these new proposals when they come 
next week, and to take stock of the general situation as we then 
find it. When we have those proposals, we shall need an indispensable 
breathing-space, and any action we shall take will simply be cal- 
culated to try to steady the situation to that end. 

I am approaching my concluding plea which is addressed not only 
to this country. We are, I believe, only at the beginning of a period 
which must be, at best, one of most critical international negotiations. 
I do not view the future with a light heart, but there are a few 
general observations which I want to make and which, I think, the 
Foreign Secretary of this country ought to make without restraint 
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at this time. I do not intend to approach the problem of the im- 
mediate future with the idea of being bound to the divergent policies 
either of France or of Germany. Our policy is the Covenant and 
our membership of the League. We know our obligations and we 
are prepared to fulfil them. But what is uppermost in my mind and 
what, I believe, is uppermost in the minds of the great mass of the 
people of this country, is that we must persist in our search for peace 
on an enduring foundation. If we are to achieve that we shall need 
help from aU. 

I say, first, to the British public; We cannot secure peace unless 
you are prepared frankly to recognize the real perplexities of the 
present international situation. We cannot ensure peace if you refuse 
to take upon yourselves obligations to assist us at this time. We can- 
not ensure peace, unless, in this country and elsewhere, we divest 
ourselves of prejudices about this or that foreign nation and unless 
in this country we can divest ourselves of prejudices about our own 
politicians. It is fantastic to suggest that we are tied to the chariot 
wheels of this or that foreign country. I would like to say to France, 
that we cannot ensure peace unless the French Government is ready 
to approach, with an open mind, the problems which stfil separate 
it from Germany. I would like to say to Germany: How can we 
hope to enter on negotiations with any prospect of success, unless 
you are prepared to do something to allay the anxieties in Europe 
which you have created ? 

If we are to bring a happy issue out of all our troubles, the British 
public, whose one aim is peace, whose one ambition is a European 
settlement and whose one political objective is support of the League 
of Nations, will judge other nations by the spirit in which, and the 
extent to which, they co-operate with us in this task. We are con- 
scious that the country feels deeply upon this issue. I would ask it 
to think deeply also. I do not believe that, at this time, we shall 
contribute to a solution of our difficulties by fashioning our foreign 
policy exclusively on that of any foreign country, but rather by 
seeking to understand the difficulties that exist in each and attempt- 
ing to contrive a common meeting-place. That is our whole objective. 

Nobody, I think, in this House will envy me my task at this time. 
He would be an unimaginative being indeed who did not appreciate 
its burden. But there is always some comfort in approaching a task 
the fulfilment of which, could it ever be attained, is one’s keenest 
desire. A strengthened League of Nations, an ordered Europe, a 
greater confidence in which nations would rely less on arms and more 
on law and order — are these things truly impossible of achievement ? 
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They are very difficult at this time, but out of this unpromising 
outlook opportunities may be offered. If we are to seize them, it is 
imperative that as a country we should be united in pohcy and in 
purpose. These issues far transcend the ordinary limitations of party 
politics. When the whole future of our civilization may be at stake, 
who cares about party labels ? I would ask for the continuance of 
that support which has been so generously extended to me in the 
last few weeks and I would ask it because I believe that the purpose 
for which I am working — ^with how many errors and through how 
many discussions — ^is one which is shared by the great majority of 
the men and women of this country. It is to maintain peace, to 
strengthen the League, to uphold the sanctity of treaties, and above 
all to seek, without respite, to fashion from the troubled present a 
future which may be freed from the haunting fears that shadow 
our own time. 

(ix) Speech by M. Flandin, Minister for Foreign Affairs of France, 

March 30, 1936 f 

Depuis que I’AUemagne, ayant repudie et denonce le traite de 
Locarno, a reoccup6 la zone demilitarisee, garantie de la 86curit6 
beige et fran§aise, solennellement confirmee par un traite librement 
n4goci6 et sign4, le chancelier Hitler a multiplie ses harangues et ses 
proclamations A I’appui de la nouveUe pais qu’il pretend offrir en 
compensation au monde. 

J’ai d4ja dit, au nom du gouvemement, que la France, une fois 
retabli le respect de la loi Internationale, se preterait a toute negocia- 
tion susceptible de consolider la paix. Encore faut-il que les bases 
de cette negociation soient precises et serieuses. 

On pouvait esperer que, dans ses discours, le chancelier Hitler 
corrigerait par ses commentaires le vague de ses propositions d’origine. 

n ne I’a guere fait que sur un point, mais il est d’importance ; 
c’est pour opposer dans presque tons ses discoms la valeur des 
traites a ce qu’d a appele le droit vital eternel du peuple allemand. 

Ainsi, sentant combien sa these ^tait fragile, de justifier la reoccu- 
pation de la zone demilitarisee par la conclusion du pacte franco- 
sovietique, au moment ou I’Allemagne se refuse a faire juger par la 
Cour internationale de la Haye la compatibilite ou I’incompatibilite 
du traite de Locarno et du pacte franco-sovietique, le Fuhrer 
revendique, au nom de son peuple, le droit d’instaUer sa maison 
comme il lui plait. 

A Berlin, notamment, il a declare; ‘Si d’autres peoples se cram- 
^ At V^zelay. Le Temps, March 31, 1936. 
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ponnent a la lettre du traite, moi je me cramponne a la morale 
eternelle. S’ils nous opposent des textes, je leur oppose les droits 
eternels et les devoirs eternels de mon people. ’ Et il precise qu’il 
est engage dans une lutte qui doit aboutir au retablissement de la 
position de I’AUemagne dans le monde. 

Alors deux series de questions se posent et doivent etre posees. 
Ce sont des questions de principe et des questions de fait. La 
premiere question de principe est ceUe-ci: quelle sera demain la 
valenr d’un traite si I’Allemagne se reserve le droit de la repudier au 
nom de la morale etemeUe et du droit vital du people aUemand ? 

Void, par exemple, le cas de la Belgique. EUe n’a conclu aucun 
traite avec I’U.R.S.S., objet de la baine presente et declaree du 
Fuhrer. Cependant, TAUemagne denonce le traite de Locarno a 
regard de la Belgique, au nom du droit vital eternel du peuple 
aUemand. Si on lui objecte qu’d n’en avait pas le droit, il repond; 
‘ Je suis le seul maitre d’interpreter les traites.’ 

Et void la deuxieme question de principe: quel sera demain, a 
regard d’un nouveau traite avec I’Allemagne, le juge independant 
et impartiel qu’elle reconnaitra et aux decisions duquel elle se 
soumettra ? 

Il est impossible, en eflfet, de ne pas apercevoir une contradiction 
profonde entre les deux conceptions de la vie intemationale qui 
s’opposent aujourd’bui: I’une, celle de I’AUemagne, est la conception 
de la force ; I’autre, ceUe du reste du monde, pourrais-je dire, est la 
conception du droit. Quand nous dkons: j’etablis mes relations avec 
les autres peuples sur la base des traites, je m’oblige k les respecter, 
et si I’autre partie croit que je ne les respecte plus, j’accepte par 
avance la decision d’un tribunal international, je m’interdis de 
m’aflEranchir de mes obligations avant leur terme et, si j’en soubaite 
la revision, je ne la con9ois que par la voie legale de la negociation 
ou de I’arbitrage, le Fuhrer repond: Au-dessus des traites il y a le 
droit vital eternel du peuple aUemand. Ce droit vital, j’en suis seul 
juge. C’est parce que je le veux qu’il faut que cela soit. 

Ces demieres paroles ont ete prononcees a Berlin recemment et 
couvertes d’applaudissements frenetiques. 

Pour le moment done, et sans doute pour les besoins actuels de sa 
propagande diplomatique, le cbanceUer Hitler declare vouloir la 
paix. Vingt-cinq ans de paix, proclame-t-il, et peut-etre demain 
meme la paix etemeUe avec la France. Est-ce pour preparer cette 
paix qu’U remilitarise en bate la zone demUitarisee, qu’il s’y bvre 
aussitot a des travaux de fortification: contre qui sont-ils diriges et 
pourquoi sont-Us entrepris ? 
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Et c’est la qu’il faut en venir aux questions de fait. 

Si le chanceUer Hitler est sincere dans son affirmation de paix, 
il est indispensable qu’d precise sa pensee quant a la definition du 
droit vital du peuple aUemand et de I’egalite des droits. 

Le Filhrer a dit: ‘L’Allemagne ne veut rien prendre a personne.’ 
Mais il avait deja declare, au lendemain du plebiscite de la Sarre: 
‘II n’y a plus aucune question territoriale qui divise TAUemagne et 
la France.’ Il reafifirmait alors le traite de Locarno, qu’U a repudie 
depuis. Au nom de la souverainete integrale du peuple aUemand, le 
Filhrer a-t-il I’intention, quand I’occasion lui semblera favorable a 
ses desseins, de mettre en question le statut de Dantzig ? Quand il 
propose un pacte de non-agression avec la Lithuanie accepte-t-il 
definitivement le statut de Memel, ou n’est-ce qu’une finasserie 
destin^e a preparer de nouveaux coups de force, de nouveaux faits 
accomplis en violation des traites ? 

Nous avons le droit de poser ces questions et d’obtenir des reponses 
claires, car le cbancelier Hitler pourrait se prevaloir un jour d’avoir 
condamne en bloc tout ce qui resulte du traite de Versailles en 
Europe, sans qu’il ait ete demande des reponses categoriques a des 
questions nettes. 

Et voici d’autres questions qui ne sont pas moins n^cessaires, ni 
moins precises. 

Dans le memorandum qu’il a distribue aux puissances signataires 
du traite de Locarno, comme dans le discoms qu’il a prononce, et 
qui accompagnait ce memorandum, le chanceMer Hitler a fait allusion 
a propos de I’egalite des droits la question des colonies et k propos 
de certains droits vitaux des peuples a la revision des traites. 

Si I’Allemagne entend revendiquer des droits a posseder et a 
exploiter des colonies, sur quelles colonies porteront ses revendica- 
tions ? Demande-t-eUe que lui soient restituees toutes ses colonies 
d’avant-guerre ou certaines d’entre elles, et dans ce dernier cas, 
lesqueUes ? A-t-eUe I’intention de pretendre un jom? qu’au nom du 
droit vital du peuple aUemand de se developper, fut-ce aux depens 
des autres peuples, il demandera qu’on donne a I’AUemagne un 
empire de peuplement, et, dans I’affirmative, ou et aux depens de 
qui I’AUemange entend-eUe se constituer cet empire ? 

J’entends bien que le chanceUer Hitler pourra repondre; ‘Que 
vous importe, si ce n’est pas a vous, Fran 9 ais, que je m’adresse ? ’ 
Mais c’est l^i, precisement, qu’im abime separe nos conceptions 
respectives de la vie internationale. 

Pour nous, la paix est indivisible, et eUe ne pent pas etre couverte 
par des pactes bUateraux de non-agression dont les uns seraient 
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renies au moment choisi, tandis que les autres couvriraient ragresseur 
centre une action collective, destinde faire respecter la loi des 
trait4s et la securite de tons les associes, forts ou faibles, grands ou 
petits. 

S’il en etait ainsi, le nouveau systeme pour organiser la paix 
propose par le chaneeHer Hitler ne viserait, en reaHte, qu’a mieux 
preparer la guerre par Fimpunite assuree de Fagresseur. 

N’est-d pas significatif, d’aiUeurs, qu’au moment ou le chancelier 
Hitler lance au monde ses appels a la paix, la propagande naziste 
redouble en Autriche, dans le Schlesvig danois, dans la Sdesie 
polonaise, dans la minorite aUemand de Tchecoslovaquie, voire 
meme en Suisse alemanique ? 

Oui ou non, M. Hitler renonce-t-il a toute annexion et meme a 
toute absorption de ces populations et de ces territoires dans le 
Reich, ou proclame-t-d, tant qu’il le croira possible, que ce sont la 
des affaires interiemes du peuple aUemand, auxquelles il n’entend 
pas que se melent d’autres fitats ? 

Dans ce cas, et en raison meme de la disproportion des forces 
existant entre le Reich, qui poursuit son rearmement a une cadence 
jusqu’alors jamais atteinte, et les ifitats auxquels je viens de faire 
allusion, on comprendrait pourquoi le chancelier Hitler est si preoccu- 
pe de s’afEranchir de Forganisation de la securite collective par des 
pactes bdateraux conclus dans le cadre de la Societe des nations, 
pour n’admettre que les pactes bilateraux de non-agression, lesquels, 
soit dit en passant, n’ajoutent rien au pacte Kellogg deja en viguem. 

Le peuple fran5ais est tout autant convaincu que le peuple alle- 
mand de la necessite pour FEurope d’organiser la paix sur des bases 
solides et durables. 

n en est meme a ce point convaincu qu’d ne congoit pas une paix 
provisoire dans le temps, ni limitee dans Fespace, qui laisserait 
renaitre 9a et la, et par intervalles, les menaces de guerre. 

Si le chancelier Hitler est pret a une explication generale, sans 
reserves et sans reticences, qu’il reponde a toutes les questions que 
nous posons, et que, a la face de son peuple, il se prononce, non par 
des discours vagues, destines a tromper ou a endormir certaines 
opinions publiques, mais par des declarations categoriques et precises. 

n n’y a rien la, je suppose, de coptraire a Fhonneur ou a la dignite 
du peuple aUemand. L’Europe a besoin de savoir, et le monde aussi, 
je pense, s’il y a ou non ime realite dans la paix qu’on pretend lui 
offrir. 

Certains, en presence des evenements actuels, meme parmi nos 
amis, ont cru que la France n’avait en vue que sa propre security. 
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Apres tant d’invasions venues de Test, qui ont mine son sol et 
decime sa population, elle en aurait eu le droit ; mais telle n’est pas 
son attitude. Malgre ses deceptions et ses epreuves, sa conception 
reste la meme de la paix indivisible, fondee sur une meiUeure organi- 
sation de la securite collective, dans le cadre de la Societe des nations. 
Plus que jamais, eUe proclame que I’assistance mutuelle, obligatoire 
et immediate, au moins dans des regions determinees, et en cas 
d’agression non provoquee, constitue le moyen preventif le plus 
sur pour empecher la guerre. EUe soutient toujours avec la meme 
foi que la paix repose sur la stricte observation des traites, etant 
entendu que, par la conciliation et 1’ arbitrage, une procedure regu- 
liere de revision doit pouvoir adapter les traites aux circonstances 
fluctuantes de la vie' des peuples. EUe pense qu’une fois acquises 
cette securite et ces garanties, au moins dans le cadre europeen, les 
nations europeennes doivent largement desarmer. 

Augmenter les forces coUeetives mises au service du droit et de la 
justice intemationale, dimiuuer les forces qui pourraient etre utilisees 
au profit de tel ou tel impMalisme, tel est notre but. Et si, pour 
I’atteindre, les droits et les devoirs de chacim sont encore mal ou 
insuffisamment d6finis, nous sommes prets, pour I’ceuvre constrac- 
tive de la paix, A donner tout notre concours. 

Mais autant nous sommes resolus a travaUler a I’etabUssement 
de la paix veritable et durable, autant nous sommes decides 
denoncer les manoeuvres et les mses qui, sous le masque de la paix, 
pr^pareraient de nouveaux conflicts et de nouveUes guerres. 

(x) Exchange of Notes between the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
and the French and Belgian Ambassadors at London, April 1, 1936} 

(a) Note from the Bt. Hon. Anthony Eden to the French Ambassador.^ 
Your ExceUency, 

I have the honour to hand herewith to your ExceUency the letter 
contemplated in the Text of Proposals drawn up on March 19 
by the representatives of Belgium, France, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and Italy. Your ExceUency 
wiU appreciate that the deUvery of this letter in no way impUes that 
in the view of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom the 
effort of concUiation referred to in this letter has faUed. As you are 
aware, we have to-day received from the German Government certain 

* British 'White Paper, Cmd. 5149. 

^ An identical note was handed to the Belgian Ambassador at London on 
the same date. 
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proposals which we have communicated to your Government and to 
which we are giving our imfnediate consideration. 

Meanwhile, His Majesty’s Government are wiUing, in accordance 
with paragraph III of the Proposals, to instruct their General Staffs 
forthwith to enter into contact with the French General Staffs, with 
a view to arranging the technical conditions in which the obligations 
referred to in that paragraph should be carried out in case of unpro- 
voked aggression. 

On behalf of His Majesty’s Government I have the honour to 
state that it is understood that this contact between the General 
Staffs cannot give rise in respect of either Government to any 
political undertaking, nor to any obligation regarding the organiza- 
tion of national defence. I shall be glad to have your Excellency’s 
confirmation that this is likewise the understanding of your Govern- 
ment. 

His Majesty’s Government propose that the conversations between 
the General Staffs of the two countries, necessary for estabfishing 
the contacts in question, should be begun in London. 

I am addressing a similar letter to the Belgian Ambassador. 

I have, &c. 

Anthony Eden. 

(6) Note from the Bt. Hon. Anthony Eden to the French Ambassador} 
Yomr Excellency, 

With reference to the ‘Text of Proposals drawn up by the Repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, France, United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and Italy’, dated March 19, 1936, I am 
authorized to give you the official assurance that, if the effort of 
conciliation attempted in the arrangement there proposed should 
fail. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom — 

1. (a) Will at once consider, in consultation with your Govern- 

ment and the Belgian Government, the steps to be taken to meet the 
new situation thus created ; 

(6) WUl immediately come to the assistance of your Government, 
in accordance with the Treaty of Locarno, in respect of any measures 
which shall be jointly decided upon ; 

(c) WUl, in return for reciprocal assurances from your Govern- 
ment, take, in consultation with your Government, aU practical 
measures avaUable to His Majesty’s Government for the purpose of 
ensuring the security of your country against unprovoked aggression ; 

^ An identical note was handed to the Belgian Ambassador at London on 
the same date. 
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(d) Will, for this purpose, establish or continue the contact 
between the General StafEs of our two 'countries contemplated in 
paragraph III (2) of the said arrangement ; 

2. And, furthermore, will subsequently endeavour at the Council 
of the League of Nations to secure the formulation by the latter of aU 
useful recommendations for the maintenance of peace and the respect 
for international law. 

I have, &c. 

Anthony Eden. 

(c) Reply of the French Ambassador to the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden. 
Your Excellency, 

You were so good as to inform me by your letter of April 1 that 
His Majesty’s Government, in accordance with paragraph III of 
the Text of Proposals drawn up in London on March 19 last by 
the representatives of Belgium, France, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and Italy, are willing to instruct 
their General Staffs forthwith to enter into contact with the repre- 
sentatives of the French General Staff, with a view to arranging the 
technical conditions in which the obligations referred to in that 
paragraph should be carried out in case of unprovoked aggression. 

On behalf of the Government of the Republic, I have the honour 
to state that it is understood between the two Governments that this 
contact cannot give rise in respect of either of the interested parties 
to any political imdertaking nor to any obligation regarding the 
organization of national defence. 

The French Government agrees that the conversations in question 
should be begun in London. 

I have, &c. 

A. COEBIN. 

(d) Reply of the Belgian Ambassador to the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden. 
Your Excellency, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your ExceUeney’s 
letter of to-day’s date regarding the contact to be established between 
the British and Belgian General Staffs in accordance with paragraph 
III of the Text of Proposals drawn up in London on March 19, 1936, 
by the representatives of Belgium, France, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and Italy. 

I am instructed by my Government to put on record their agree- 
ment with the contemplated procedure, and to confirm that it is 
understood that this contact cannot give rise, in respect of either 
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Government, to any political undertaking nor to any obligation 
regarding the organization of national defence. 

I have, &c. 

Bakon de Cabtier de SIarchiekke. 


2. Peace Plan of the German Government 

(i) Extracts from German Election Speeches, March 14—28, 1936. 

(a) Extracts from Election Speeches by Herr Hitler. 

At Munich, March 14, 1936.^ 

... I have tried to see territorial problems in a reasonable light 
and to leave the colonial problem to be settled by reason, in the 
conviction that reason will finally make itself heard and that it is 
madness to act against reason. . . . 

A previous German Government concluded the Rhine Pact of 
Locarno. Even then it was one-sided, and imposed on Germany an 
infinitely heavy burden. It was laid down that throughout a territory 
with a population of 14,700,000 (twice that of Belgium) German 
sovereignty in its mihtary aspect should be non-existent. No German 
soldier might occupy the territory. There was to be no fortification, 
‘although this territory is one of the most vital for the German 
people’. 

In spite of this I declared in 1933 when I took office that, thanks 
to our love of peace, we wordd respect this Treaty as long as the 
other parties to it maintained it in the letter and the spirit. The 
Pacts between France and Russia and Russia and Czechoslovakia 
are, however, an absolute violation of the Locarno Treaty both in 
the spirit and the letter. In the Pacts it is not stipulated that the 
aggressor should be determined by the League of Nations, but by 
the High Contracting Powers. For instance, if a war broke out in 
Eastern Europe we may be sure that France would allege Germany 
to be the aggressor, as in 1914, when we were falsely accused of 
having begun the World War. I have to bear in mind that in a 
crisis no State can judge the rights and wrongs of its position for itself. 

Let us assmne a hypothetical case. France declares that we are 
the aggressors although om frontiers do not border on Russia, and 
the only possibility of a collision would be if Russia were to send an 
army into Czechoslovakia. In such an eventuality the three countries, 
France, Russia, and Czechoslovakia, would be imited againstGermany. 
What country would apply sanctions against those three nations ? 

The Times, March 16, 1936. 
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. . . As the responsible head of the Reich it is my duty to go 
beyond legal technicalities and face realities and future possibilities. 
The demilitarized zone, whether it exists or not, is something which 
must not be bound up with possible developments in other parts of 
Europe. . . . Russia is an ‘Imperialist Bolshevist State’ . . . and it is 
conceivable that France may become Bolshevist, in which event the 
decision whether the responsibility for an act of aggression lay with 
BerUn or Moscow would be decided by the Communist faction in 
Paris, who would receive their orders from Moscow. 

I cannot expose the German people to sueh a danger, especially 
in view of the yawning gap in the west [the demilitarized zone]. 
The Franco-Russian Pact is an absolute breach of the spirit and 
purpose of the Locarno Treaty. I have always endeavoured to extend 
our hands in friendship to France, and I have made an offer of 
understanding to the whole of Europe. When I decided to restore 
the complete sovereignty of the Reich I purposely combined with my 
offer the proposal for a new constructive solution for European 
peace. Many people come to me and say, ‘ Herr Hitler, why do you 
not make a great gesture ? ’ They talk of gestures ; but I have done 
something which is worth a thousand gestures. I have put forward 
a scheme which wiU ensure the peace of Europe for the next twenty- 
five years, by giving security to France, Belgium, and Holland. 
When we are all old men this treaty would still be in force. 

One of the most vital decisions which the new regime has made 
is the transformation of the political power of the nation into the 
military power of a new army. I was convinced that if a nation 
does not protect itself by its own strength it is lost in this world, 
because even a hedgehog needs spines for its defence. At the present 
time the idea has become ingrained with some foreign statesmen 
that the dependence (Unfreiheit) of the German people is a natural 
legal status, and they have become so attached to this notion that 
they regard an alteration of this alleged legal status as a wrongful 
act, whereas in reality it was nothing more than the re-establishment 
of the most primitive right imaginable . . . We will not suffer Germany 
to be ,aU the time haled before international Courts, particularly 
when we are definitely in the right. . . . 

At Frankfurt-a.-M March 16, 1936} 

... I should be ready at any time to enter into an agreement with 
the French Government. We should call upon both nations. I would 
put this question before the German nation: ‘People of Germany, do 
^ Volkerbund, April 17, 1936. 
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you wish that at last the hatchet be buried between us and France, 
and peace and understanding rule? K this be your will, then say 
Aye.’ And on the other side of the frontier, the same question should 
he put to the French nation. And I have no doubt it wishes an 
understanding just as much, it wishes a reconcihation just as much. 
Then I would ask the Grerman nation a further question: ‘Do you 
desire that we should oppress the French nation, or give it inferior 
rights?’ And the answer would surely be: ‘No, we do not want 
that ! ’ Then those on the other side should also put the question to 
their nation whether they want the German nation in their own 
house to have inferior rights to other nations. And I am convinced 
that the French nation, too, would say: ‘No, we do not want that!’ 

We cannot do more than stretch out a hand of reconciliation and 
understanding to the world. . . . 

At Hamburg, March, 20, 1936.^ 

... I need the vote of the German nation in order to proclaim on 
its behalf before the whole world that, no matter what happens, we 
wdU not cede an inch of our demand for equahty of rights 1 

We do this, not because we want to disturb the Emopean order, 
but because we are convinced that a lasting order in Emrope is 
possible only if based on the supposition of equal rights between 
nations. The opinion that a European order can in the long run be 
foimded on the defamation of a people of sixty-seven milli ons, is 
counter to history, is foolish, is madness. . . . 

The problem then to be solved by us is not the revision of the 
letter of a treaty, but the revision of a mentahty which consists 
in the behef that to-day, seventeen years after the end of the war, 
equahty of rights can stiU be denied to the German people. This 
problem must be solved, and there is only one possible choice : either 
it is solved in all decency — we strive for that — and thereby oiu 
collaboration with the rest of Europe will become possible; or 
Germany wiU go her way alone; but imder no circumstances wdU 
she sacrifice once more her right or her honour! This resolution 
threatens no one. On the contrary, it hberates the world from an 
impossible load. It is this resolution which has produced om* great 
offer which we hope — ^we continue to hope — will help to give Europe 
the longed-for pacification. 

We stand by that offer. The world asks: Yes, but will they 
keep it ? — ^The world has no right to talk of non-fulfilment of treaties ! 
We could open up an account as to how treaties have been kept 
^ Volkerhund, April 17, 1936. 
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since the year 1918. The German nation will allow no one to contest 
its honour. We do not presume, either, to pass votes of censure upon 
other nations. . . . 

At Berlin, March 24, 1936.^ 

... If, to-day, other statesmen make unfair demands on us, which, 
if made on their own nations, would probably be refused by them 
with the most righteous indignation, then let them not be astonished 
if they are met by the same refusal from Germany. 

I acted according to the wish of the entire people. I was not just 
one individual : no, it was the entire German nation which rose up. 

It is the will of this nation to live in peace and friendship with 
the other nations. It is the wiU of this nation to have this peace 
secured. It is the will of this nation to make its contribution to this 
peace. 

But it is impossible for this nation to continue to take humiliations 
upon itself. That is impossible, and remains impossible. Therefore 
we have offered a clear programme to the world. And next Tuesday 
[March 31], I shall restate that programme in an even clearer and 
more urgent form. I shall state before the world what is possible, 
what we are ready to do — just as I have made clear to-day what is 
impossible, and what we shall never do. 

I am not the leader of the German people in order to make gestures. 
I am charged by the German people purely and simply to represent 
their interests. And that is what I propose doing. 

If they talk of a ‘symbolic gesture’ which we should make — ^I 
have made it already ! I have proclaimed to the world a programme 
for an international peace of a quarter of a century’s diuation. For 
this I have pledged my word and the word of the nation. I summon 
Germany to show the world sjunbohcally on March 29 that this 
gesture corresponds to her wiU. And, I repeat it, I would like to 
invite the other statesmen to accomplish the same symbolic gesture. 

At Cologne, March 28, 1936? 

. . . We want nothing but to live together with the other nations 
exactly as they themselves do, with equal rights, and what is more, 
with equal duties. Whether we can keep treaties? This question 
is wrongly put. We have waited for seventeen years to see whether 
the others, too, respect these sacred treaties. At this place I should 
like to declare one thing: We shall not sign any treaty any more 
except in freedom and with equal rights. 

^ Volkerbund, April 17, 1936. 


“ Ibid. 
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We all believe that a new order is necessary in Europe, which 
cannot be based on the sterile conceptions of a senile generation. 
It cannot be based on the hair-sphtting of jurists or politicians. 
This European order can be definitely constructed only by taking 
the nations themselves as basis. 

The German people have completely lost the habit of making 
gestures and symbohc actions. Germanj'^ has become more sober 
because she has become more idealistic. More guarantees than the 
security ofiered by a hand which comprises sixty-seven miUions 
cannot be fmmd anywhere else in the world. This nation offers 
its open hand to the world around it, and this world offers nothing 
but gestures and symbolic actions. What a discrepancy between the 
offer on the one part, and the pettiness of thought on the other. . . . 

(6) Extract from Election Speech by Dr. Goebbelc, March 23, 1936.^ 

. . . Germany warned the world against the Franco-Soviet Alliance. 
But that warning went unheeded and Germany drew her own conclu- 
sions. It is a mistake to suppose that she will again alter her decision. 
German soldiers now occupy the Rhineland and they will stay there. 
If any one believes in the idea of a twenty-ldlometre zone on the 
western frontier of the Reich, he is thinking stUl in terms of 1919, 
and does not understand how present-day Germany is inspired. 
That happened only once; it will never happen again. If other 
coimtries now want Germany to make a gesture, our answer can 
only be: We have offered a twenty -five years’ peace; that is oiu 
gesture. Such a peace treaty would be kept by German}^, because it 
would not be signed under compulsion. But when so much is at 
stake, then no one can impose on the German people petty humilia- 
tions which they cannot and will not accept. . . . 

(c) Extract from Election Speech by General Goring, March 26, 1936 r 

. . . We must ask the French people what has happened that Ger- 
many should find it impossible to give way. Germany has reoccupied 
her own territory with a few battahons. It may be a debatable 
point who broke the Treaty, but the main question is, have we 
insulted the French people ? Have we injured them ? Have we 
att acked their honour ? Will you have peace for twenty -five years ? 
What has happened to injure you ? 

At what point are you threatened ? You say that Strasbomg 
hes within the range of German guns. German territory also hes 

‘ At Frankfurt-a-M. Frankfurter Zeitung, March 25, 1936. 

- At Karlsruhe. The Times, March 27, 1936. 
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within range of the French fortresses. French security is guaranteed 
by Great Britain, Belgium, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, 
and France’s own armaments. Have the French people so little self- 
reliance that they want further securities ? The peace we offer is 
guaranteed by the honour of the German people and the German 
Government. No people was ever offered so powerful a guarantee. 

It is alleged that we intend to attack the countries in the East. But 
we will guarantee peace in the East also. Is it not an insult to expect 
us to take police troops into our own land ? The stake at issue is 
that of the peace of nations, and not the susceptibility, vanity, and 
fantasy of certain politicians. Anti-German sentiments in France ' 
were the result of Jewish machinations. . . . We remaiu firm whether 
you greet us with promises of Paradise or threats of HeU. Threats 
are of no avail in the Third Reich. . . . 


(ii) Text of the Plan of the German Government, March 31, 1936.^ 

1 . It was with hearty approval that the German Government learnt 
from Ambassador von Ribbentrop that it is the wish of the British 
Government and the British people to begin as soon as possible the 
practical work for a real pacification of Europe. This desire is in fuU 
accord with the innermost intentions and hopes of the German people 
and their Government. The German Government therefore regret aU 
the more that they are unable to recognize in the draft submitted to 
them by the representatives of the Locarno Powers on March 20 
a serviceable and fruitful basis for the initiation and carrying out of 
such a genuine work of peace. In the eyes of the German people 
and of their Government, this draft lacks that spirit of understanding 
of the laws of honour and equality of status which at all times in the 
life of peoples constitutes the primary condition for the conclusion 
of free, and thus sacred, treaties. 

2. The German Government believe that they owe it to the sacred 
gravity of the task with which they are faced to limit to the most 
essential points their statement of the negative aspects of the memo- 
randum presented to them. They will, however, endeavour, by 
amplifying and clarifying the proposals made by them on March 7, 
to facilitate the beginning of concrete work to secure European 
peace. 

3. In order to explain their rejection of certain discriminatory 
points and to make clear the basis of their constructive proposals, 

^ Communicated to the British Government by Herr von Ribbentrop, 
April 1, 1936. British White Paper, Cmd. 5176. 
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the German Government feel impelled to make the following state- 
ment of principle : 

4. The German Government have just received from the German 
people, among other things, a solemn general mandate to represent 
the Reich and the German nation in accordance with the following 
two lines of policy : 

(1) The German people are determined to preserve under all 
circumstances their freedom, their independence and at the 
same time their equality of status. They regard the upholding 
of these natural principles of international comity as a precept 
of national honour and a necessary condition for any practical 
co-operation between nations, from which they will in no 
circumstances deviate any further. 

(2) The German people most earnestly desire to co-operate with 
all their might in the great work of general reconciliation 
and understanding of the nations of Europe, for the purpose 
of safeguarding peace which is so necessary for the culture 
and welfare of this continent. 

5. These are the wishes of the German people and therefore the 
duty of the German Government. 

6. The German Government further wish to make the following 
observations in pursuance of the attitude adopted by them in 
principle, as set forth in their provisional communication of March 
24, 1936; 

(o) In the year 1918 Germany concluded the armistice on the 
basis of the Eomteen Points of President Wilson. These did 
not contemplate any limitation of German sovereignty in the 
Rhineland. On the contrary, the main idea on which these 
Points were based was the establishment of a better, and a 
permanent, peace through the creation of a new international 
order. That conception was intended to do the fullest justice 
to the principle of self-determination without regard to victor 
or vanquished! 

(6) The British Foreign Minister, in his speech of March 26 
regarding the demilitarized zone, stated that in the last 
analysis this had only been created as a quid pro quo for the 
aim of France in 1918 to separate the Rhineland from Ger- 
many.^ From this statement it is clear that the demilitarized 
zone only came into being as the result of a breach already 
perpetrated of an obligation binding on the Allies also. 

* See above, p. 160. 
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(c) The demilitarization provisions of the Treaty of Versailles 
■were accordingly based on the breach of an assurance given 
to Germany, and the only legal argument behind them was 
force. These provisions of the Treaty of Versailles were 
incorporated in the Locarno Pact after a further infringement 
of right, namely, the occupation of the Ruhr Territory, which 
was characterized as a breach of law by British Law Officers 
of the Crown. 

(d) The so-called ‘voluntary renunciation’ of sovereignty by Ger- 
many over these western provinces of the Reich is thus a 
result of the ‘dictate’ of Versailles, and of a series of the 
harshest acts of oppression suffered by the German people as 
a result of that treaty. In this connexion special reference 
must be made to the terrible distress and helplessness of the 
Reich in consequence of the occupation of the Rhineland. 

7. If, therefore, the British Goveimment now declare that while 
there may have been a question of a ‘dictate’ in the case of the 
Treaty of Versailles, but certainly not in the case of the Treaty of 
Locarno, the German Government must put this question in reply: 
‘Has there ever been, or can there ever be, a great nation in the 
world which has voluntarily, and without extreme pressure, re- 
nounced umlaterally its sovereign rights, and, in the present case, its 
most fundamental right, that of defending its own frontiers ? ’ 

8. Nevertheless, the German nation had tolerated such a state of 
affairs for 17 years, and as recently as May 21, 1935, the German 
Chancellor declared that ‘the German Government regard the demili- 
tarized zone as an exceedingly onerous contribution for a sovereign 
State to make for the sake of the pacification of Europe’, and that 
the Government of the Reich ‘will observe all the obligations arising 
out of the Locarno Treaty so long as the other parties to the treaty 
are willing to observe it’. 

9. The German Government, in their provisional communication 
of March 24, 1936,^ called attention to the fact that the military 
treaty concluded by France with Soviet Russia had deprived the 
Locarno Treaty of its legal and, in particular, of its political, basis 
and thus of the conditions for its existence. It is superfluous to go 
into details in this matter again because there is no doubt that the 
tendency to involve Europe in a network of military alliances is 
contrary to the spirit and the idea of the establishment of a real 
community of nations. There is a great and growing danger that 

' See above, p. 154. 
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out of this general entanglement in military alliances a situation 
win arise similar to that to which, amongst other principal causes, the 
world owed the outbreak of its most frightful and most senseless war. 

10. It is not within the power of any single government to prevent 
such a development initiated by certain Great Powers, but it is the 
duty of every government within the limits of its own sovereign power 
to take precautions against the surprises which may arise out of such 
obscure military and governmental policies in Europe. 

11. The German Government have, therefore, in view of the 
present situation, which signifies the abrogation of the legal and 
pohtical principles and assumptions on which the Locarno Pact is 
based, declared themselves, for their part, to be no longer bound 
by the said pact, and have restored the sovereignty of the Reich 
over the entire territory of the Reich. 

12. The German Government are not in a position to submit the 
measure which they have adopted for the security of the Reich, and 
which involves only German territory, and is a menace to no one, to 
the judgment of a body which, at best, is only in a position to judge 
the legal aspect of the question, but not in any circumstances 
whatever its pohtical aspects. This is ah the more true, since the 
Council of the League of Nations have already reached a decision 
which prejudices the legal judgment of the question. 

13. The German Government are farther convinced that a verdict 
of this kind could not only make no positive contribution to a 
constructive solution of the question of European security, but 
would rather be calculated to make such a solution more difficult, if 
not indeed to prevent it. 

14. Furthermore, either one beUeves in the possibhity of secm’ing 
general European peace, in which case such interference with the 
sovereign rights of a State as contemplated can only aggravate 
matters, or one does not believe in such a possibility of attaining 
peace, in which case such a decision would at the best have an ex 
post facto significance. 

15. The German Government, therefore, on this point, as well 
as on the others contained in the draft proposal of the representatives 
of the Locarno Powers which can only be regarded as unilaterally 
onerous to Germany, not only can see no useful contribution to a 
really broad and constructive solution of the question of European 
security, but only points of discrimination against a great nation, 
which thus makes questionable the establishment of any permanent 
peace. 

16. In accordance with the mission entrusted to them by the 
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German people, the German Government must consequently decline 
aU proposals in the draft which impose one-sided burdens on Ger- 
many and therefore discriminate against her. 

17. As is obvious from an offer she has made, Germany has no 
intention of ever attacking France or Belgium. Furthermore, taking 
into consideration France’s huge armaments and the enormous 
fortresses on her Eastern frontier, it is well known that such an 
attack would be senseless purely from the military point of view 
alone. 

18. For these reasons, moreover, the desire of the French Govern- 
ment for immediate General Staff discussions is incomprehensible to 
the German Government. The latter could not but regard such 
discussions as seriously prejudicial if arrangements between General 
Staffs were reached before the conclusion of the new security pacts. 
They are of the opinion that such arrangements should in any case 
only take place as a result of the political obligations of the five 
Locarno Powers to render assistance, and then only on a strictly 
reciprocal basis. 

19. The German Government are further of the opinion that, to 
arrive at an easier solution of the present complex of problems, these 
should be appropriately divided up according to the aims in view. 
They must accordingly put the following fundamental questions of 
principle : 

To what goal shall European diplomacy direct its efforts ? 

(а) Is this goal to be the maintenance and continuation, in what- 
ever new forms and with whatever modifications, of that split- 
ting of the nations of Europe into two camps, into those with more, 
and those with less, rights, into honourable and dishonourable, free 
and fettered, which has shown itself so rmsuitable for ensuring any 
lasting peace ? 

Is it, moreover, the endeavour of European diplomacy to adopt 
this view and reach conclusions regarding past events by means of 
mere majority decisions ; and thus to seek for the continuance of this 
former state of affairs a legal justification which is apparently still 
lacking ? Or — 

(б) Shall the efforts of the Governments of Europe be directed to 
achieving, come what may, a really constructive re-organization of 
the relations of the nations of Europe with one another and to attain- 
ing a Slue and permanent peace ? 

20. The German Government owe it to their people to declare 
plainly that they will only take part in the second of these endeavours, 
which, in their opinion, is the only constructive one. Moreover, they 
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make this declaration with the profoundest possible conviction and 
with the whole weight of the people’s sincere wiU and longing behind 
them. 

21. The German Government beheve, then, that the task con- 
fronting the statesmen of Europe should be divided into three parts 
as follows : 

(а) A period (during which the atmosphere would gradually be 
calming down) for elucidating the procedure for the negotia- 
tions to be initiated. 

(б) A period of actual negotiations for securing the peace of 
Europe. 

(c) A later period for dealing with such supplementary aspects 
of the Eimopean peace settlement as are desirable, and the 
content and scope of which cannot or should not be precisely 
laid down or defined in advance (disarmament, economic 
questions, &c.). 

22. To this end the German Government propose the following 
peace plan; 

(1) In order to give to the future agreements to ensure the peace 
of Europe the character of inviolable treaties, the nations participat- 
ing in them shall do so only on a footing of absolute equality and 
equal respect. The only compelling reason for signing these treaties 
must lie in their generally recognized and obvious suitability for 
ensuring the peace of Eiuope, and thus the social happiness and eco- 
nomic prosperity of the nations. 

(2) In order to shorten, as far as possible, the period of uncertainty 
(in the economic interests of the Eruopean nations) the German 
Government propose a limit of four months for the first period imtil 
the signature of the proposed non-aggression pacts, and the conse- 
quent guaranteeing of European peace. 

(3) The German Govermnent give the assurance that they will 
not proceed to any reinforcement whatsoever of the troops in the 
Rhineland dining this period, always provided that the Belgian and 
French Governments act similarly. 

(4) The German Government give the assurance that they will 
not, during this period, move the troops in the Rhineland closer to 
the Belgian and French frontiers. 

(5) The German Government propose to set up a commission 
composed of representatives of the two guarantor Powers, England 
and Italy, and of a disinterested third neutral Power, to guarantee 
the execution of these reciprocal assurances. 
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(6) Germany, Belgimn, and France shall each be entitled to send 
a representative to this commission. If Germany, Belgium, and 
Prance think, for any particular reason, that they can point to a 
change in the military situation within this period of four months, 
they have the right to communicate what they have observed to the 
Guarantee Commission. 

(7) Germany, Belgium, and Prance declare their willingness, in 
such a case, to permit the Commission to make the necessary investi- 
gations, through the British and Italian Military Attaches, and to 
report thereon to the participating Powers. 

(8) Germany, Belgium, and Prance give the assurance that they 
will take fully into consideration the objections arising therefrom. 

(9) Moreover, the German Government are w illing , on the basis 
of complete reciprocity, to agree with their two western neighbours 
to any military limitations on the German western frontier. 

(10) Germany, Belgium, and Prance and the two guarantor Powers 
shall agree, at once or at the latest after the Prench elections, to enter 
into discussions, under the leadership of the British Government, for 
the conclusion of a twenty-five years’ non-aggression pact or security 
pact between Prance and Belgium, on the one hand, and Germany, 
on the other. 

(11) Germany agrees that England and Italy shall once again sign 
this security pact as guarantor Powers. 

(12) Shoiild special obligations to render military assistance arise 
out of these security agreements, Germany for her part declares her 
willingness to assume such obligations also. 

(13) The German Government hereby repeat their proposal for the 
conclusion of an air pact to supplement and reinforce these security 
agreements. 

I (14) The German Government repeat that, should the Nether- 
lands so desire, they are willing to include this coimtry also in the 
proposed Western European security agreement. 

(15) In order to give to this covenant of peace, voluntarily 
entered into between Germany, on the one hand, and Prance, on 
the other, the character of a reconciliation and of a settlement of 
their centuries-old feud, Germany and Prance shall pledge them- 
selves to take steps, in connexion with the education of the young 
in both countries, and in publications, to avoid ever3d;hing which 
might be calculated to poison the relationship between the two 
peoples, whether it be the adoption of a derogatory or contemptuous 
attitude, or improper interference in the internal affairs of the other 
country. They shall agree to set up, at the headquarters of the 
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League of Nations in Geneva, a joint commission whose function 
it shall be to submit to the two Governments, for their information 
and investigation, all complaints received. 

(16) In pursuance of their intention to give this agreement the 
character of a sacred covenant, Germany and France shall undertake 
to ratify it by means of a plebiscite of the two peoples. 

(17) Germany declares her willingness, for her part, to enter into 
communication with the States on her south-eastern and north- 
eastern frontiers, with a view to extending to them a direct invitation 
to conclude the non-aggression pacts proposed. 

(18) Germany expresses her wUlingness to re-enter the League 
of Nations either at once or after the conclusion of these agreements. 
At the same time, the German Government again express their 
expectation that, within a reasonable time and by means of friendly 
negotiations, the question of colonial equahty of rights, as well as 
that of the separation of the Covenant of the League of Nations from 
its basis in the Treaty of Versailles setting, will be cleared up. 

(19) Germany proposes the constitution of an international court 
of arbitration, which shah, have competence in respect of the obser- 
vance of the various agreements concluded, and whose decisions 
shall be binding on all parties. 

23. After the conclusion of this great work of securing European 
peace, the German Government consider it urgently necessary to 
endeavom by practical measures to attempt to check unlimited 
competition in armaments. This they would regard not merely as 
an alleviation of the financial and economic position of the nations, 
but above all as leading to a psychological detente. 

24. The German Government have, however, no faith in an 
attempt to bring about settlements of a universal land, which would 
be doomed to failure from the outset, and can therefore be proposed 
only by those who have no interest in achieving practical results. 
They believe, on the contrary, that the negotiations conducted and 
the results achieved in the sphere of the limi tation of naval arma- 
ments can have an instructive and stimidating effect. 

25. The German Government therefore propose that conferences 
be convened in the future having each time only one clearly defined 
objective. 

26. They consider that the task of most immediate importance 
is to impart to aerial warfare the moral and humane atmosphere of, 
and the proteetion afforded by, the Geneva Convention, as far as 
non-combatants or woimded are concerned. Just as the killin g of 
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defenceless wounded, or prisoners, or the use of dum-dum bullets, or 
the waging of submarine warfare without warning, have been 
regulated or forbidden by international conventions, so it must be 
possible for civilized humanity to prevent the senseless abuse of new 
types of weapons without running counter to the object for which 
war is waged. 

27. The German Government therefore propose as the immediate 
practical objectives of these conferences — 

(1) The prohibition of the dropping of gas, poisonous, or incendiary 
bombs. 

(2) The prohibition of dropping bombs of any kind whatsoever on 
open locahties outside the range of the medium artillery of 
the fighting fronts. 

(3) The prohibition of the bombardment with long-range gxms of 
places more than 20 km. distant from the battle zone. 

(4) The abolition and prohibition of the construction of tanks of 
the heaviest t3rpe. 

(5) The abolition and prohibition of artillery of the heaviest 
calibre. 

28. As and when possibilities of further limitation of armaments 
emerge from such discussions and agreements, attention shall be 
given to them. 

29. The German Government hereby declare themselves prepared 
now to accede to every arrangement, in so far as it is internationally 
valid. 

30. The German Government believe that if only a first step is 
taken on the road to disarmament, this will have an enormous effect 
on the relations between nations, and consequently on the return of 
that atmosphere of confidence which is the prior condition for the 
development of trade and prosperity. 

31. In order to meet the general desire for the restoration of 
favourable economic conditions, the German Government are there- 
fore prepared, immediately after the conclusion of the political 
treaties, to enter into an exchange of views on economic problems 
with the other countries concerned in the spirit of the proposals 
made, and to contribute as far as lies in their power to the improve- 
ment of the economic situation in Europe and of the world economic 
situation, which is inseparable from it. 

32. The German Government believe that in the peace plan set 
forth above they have made their contribution to the creation of a 
new Eruope on a basis of mutual respect and confidence between 
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sovereign States. Many opportimities for such a pacification of 
Europe, to which Germany has so often, in the last few years, offered 
to contribute, have been neglected. May this effort to achieve a 
European understanding at last succeed. 

33. The German Government confidently believe that by sub- 
mitting the peace plan outlined above they have paved the way to 
this goal. 


(iii) Statement by the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, April 3, 1936.^ 

I am glad to have this opportunity of giving the House some 
information with regard to the events of the past few days. These 
events have fallen into two categories. The first relates to the com- 
munication which was made to His Majesty’s Government by the 
German Government on April 1.^ The second relates to communi- 
cations which have passed between His Majesty’s Government and 
the French and Belgian Governments arising out of the White Paper 
of March 19.® 

I will fi[rst deal with the communication of the German Govern- 
ment. On April 1 Herr von Ribbentrop visited the Foreign Office, 
and had an interview with the Lord Privy Seal and myself, at which 
he presented the document of the German Government, which has 
now been published in the press. Yesterday I had a further conversa- 
tion with the German representative. At this conversation, I told 
Herr von Ribbentrop that, while His Majesty’s Government had only 
had time for a preliminary examination of Herr Hitler’s latest pro- 
posals, we regarded them as most important and as deserving of 
careful study, which we now intended to give them. The immediate 
question which confronted His Majesty’s Government was what 
should be the next step. It was clear that we would have now to get 
into communication with other governments. That would take a 
httle time, and indeed His Majesty’s Government thought a pause 
at this moment would be valuable. 

I emphasized to Herr von Ribbentrop that our object in the 
present difficult situation was the same as it had been from the first : 
to seek to get negotiations going to bring about a final settlement. 
I asked Herr von Ribbentrop to assure the German Chancellor that 
His Majesty’s Government would spare no effort to that end. At 
the same time I felt bound to point out to him that in respect of the 


^ In the House of Commons. Hansard, April 3, 1936, coU. 2309-12. 

“ See above, p. 183. * See above, p. 175. 
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interim period, for which His Majesty’s Government had particularly 
appealed for a contribution, the German Government had not been 
able to meet us. The difficulty, therefore, of creating that sense of 
confidence which was an essential condition of successful negotiations 
still remained. 

This brings me to a matter which has been engaging the particular 
attention of His Majesty’s Government during the last few days. 
The House will remember that in my statement in the Debate on 
March 26 I said that it was our main task in these difficult times to 
create an atmosphere of confidence in which negotiations for a general 
settlement could take place. As was then explained. His Majesty’s 
Government are ready to take two particular steps with this object. 
One step is to give to the French and Belgian Governments certain 
undertakings, to come into effect in the event of the ultimate failure 
of the effort of conciliation which we hope to achieve. These under- 
takings are contained in the draft letter which appeared on page 7 
of the White Paper of March 19.^ The other step decided on by His 
Majesty’s Government was to reaffirm their existing obligations to 
France and Belgium under the Treaty of Locarno and to express 
their willingness that, pending the negotiations^ there should be 
conversations between the Staffs of the three countries for the purpose 
of these obligations. It must be emphasized that these conversations, 
which will relate only to the intermediate period pending negotiations, 
will be of a pui;ely technical character and will not increase our 
political obligations. 

I accordingly handed yesterday to both the French and the 
Belgian Ambassadors a letter in the terms set out on page 7 of the 
White Paper of March 19, subject to certain necessary modifications 
of a formal nature. I accompanied each of these letters with a further 
communication, the terms of which I will read to the House . . . ® 

It will be seen that these communications deal with three separate 
points. First, I made it clear that the delivery of the letter in no way 
implies that in the view of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
ELingdom the effort of conciliation referred to in this letter has failed. 
In that connexion honourable Members will see that I drew attention 
to the latest proposals of the German Government, which had just 
been received. Secondly, the two Ambassadors were informed that 
His Majesty’s Government were willing forthwith to authorize the 
Stafil conversations provided for in paragraph III of the White 
Paper of March 19, to which I have just referred. Thirdly, I placed 

^ See above, p. 132. 

“ Here follows text of letter printed on p. 176 above, 
o 
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on record the understanding that this contact between the General 
Staffs cannot give rise in respect of either Government to anj^ pohtical 
undertaking, nor to any obligation regarding the organization of 
national defence. The House wdll remember that in my speech on 
March 26 an undertaking was given that this should be the under- 
standing upon which these conversations should take place, and His 
Majesty’s Govermnent have now received from the French and 
Belgian Ambassadors confirmation that this is also the understanding 
of their respective Governments.^ 

The House will also notice that it was in London that we proposed 
that the General Staffs shoidd meet. To this also the French and 
Belgian Governments have agreed. No date has yet been fixed for 
this meeting, but it will take place as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ment can be made.^ 

I must repeat that His Majesty’s Government had made up their 
mind some time ago that they, for their part-, must make their 
contribution towards that restoration of confidence which is an 
essential condition of successful negotiation. This was the main 
object of His Majesty’s Government in deciding on Staff conversa- 
tions with France and Belgium. These conversations, in the view 
of His Majesty’s Government, cannot be considered as in any way 
prejudicing the settlement which we aU wdsh to realize. 


(iv) Extract from Statement by the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, Secretary oj 
State for Foreign Affairs, April 6, 1936.^ 

. . . May I turn for a few moments to the other subject which is 
very much in our minds to-night, that is the situation created by the 
German Chancellor’s reply ? I told the House last Friday that the 
Govermnent were engaged in exa minin g these proposals. That 
examination is still in progress. A few days ago the French and 
Belgian Govermnents approached His Majesty’s Government with 
a request that we should hold a meeting of the Locarno Powers other 
than Germany early this w^eek, either in Paris or in Brussels. I 
confess that we w'ere a httle doubtful of the utihty of such a meeting 
at this moment. At any rate, I thought it right to make it clear that 
His Majesty’s Govermnent could not come to a meeting and agree 
that conciliation was at an end. On the other hand, we thought 
that an exchange of views might be valuable whether through the 

’ See above, p. 178. 

* These conversations opened in London on April 15, 1936. 

’ In the House of Commons. Hansard, April 6, 1936, coU. 2515-17. 
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ordinary diplomatic channels or direct by Ministers meeting. Since 
in our view a meeting of the Committee of Thirteen dealing with 
the Abyssinian dispute was urgently necessary, we thought it an 
opportunity of suggesting to the French and Belgian Governments 
that during the period of that meeting an opportunity might arise 
for informal consultations between us. I am glad to tell the House 
that both the French and Belgian Governments have concurred in 
that view. I am leaving for Geneva tomorrow, and I understand 
that M. Flandin and M. van Zeeland wiU be there within the next 
day or two. That will afford an opportunity for exchanging views at 
Geneva. 

The right hon. Member for Epping and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion remarked upon the importance in their view of bringing the 
League into these discussions at the first opportunity. I entirely 
agree. The German Chancellor’s proposals contained, as the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham most rightly said, a number of 
proposals. Some of them concern the group of Western Powers; 
some of them concern individual Powers, either in the south or east 
of Europe. It is in our view essential, if we are not to enter into 
confusion which might weaken the League, that these proposals 
should be co-ordinated, and should be co-ordinated by the League. 
The Leader of the Opposition said that Locarno is too narrow in 
basis — we must broaden it. He was really simplifying our difficulties 
too easily. The task is not as simple as that, because the Locarno 
obligations are there, and we are bound by them. I would remind 
the Leader of the Opposition that successive Governments have been 
bound by them, the Government of which he was a Member was 
bound by the Locarno Treaty, and it will not be a great contribution 
to confidence in Europe to say that Locarno is much too narrow 
and must be widened. It would not meet the circumstances. What 
we must do is to ensure that the League is in charge and co- 
ordinates and controls our new efforts to create security in Europe. 
That is exactly the policy of His Majesty’s Government in this 
matter. 

I would utter this word of warning. If the idea is that what we 
ought to do now is to set aside the German Chancellor’s proposals, 
set aside our immediate task which has been created by the violation 
of the Locarno Treaty and try to negotiate some wide scheme of 
general settlement for Europe — ^if that is the idea I want to enter a 
caveat. I am not so sure that that is the best method to proceed, 
and I will teU the House why. I am very doubtful whether it is 
possible or desirable at this moment to negotiate general obligations 
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of mutual assistance all over Europe going beyond the terms of the 
Covenant itself. We all have general commitments in the Covenant 
which we must make plain we are prepared to fulfil, but we are 
equally at hberty to reinforce the Covenant for given circumstances 
by regional agreements. I want to make clear to the House what 
my fear is if at this moment we try to get some vast new European 
settlement on terms other than the Covenant. In tr5dng to obtain 
that we may lose the imm ediate objective upon which, I think, we 
should concentrate. 

If I may be frank with the House I would say what in the view of 
the Government we should wish to see realized by the end of this 
summer. We should wish to see a complete European membership 
of the League ; aU the nations of Europe Members of the League. 
We should wish to see a new structure of security in Western Europe 
to take the place of Locarno. We should wish to see a strengthening 
of security elsewhere by arrangements directly supervised and con- 
trolled by the League itself. If we could ensure that result by the 
end of the summer, we should have gained so much more security for 
Europe that it might then be possible to enter upon these larger 
schemes in respect of armaments and economic matters, and also a 
strengthening of the security afforded by the Covenant itself. It 
may seem that the programme I put forward is modest, but we have 
seen so many grand-scale conferences fail that I believe we should 
be wiser to seek to make this immediate contribution which can and 
should be made to the security of Europe. 

Let there be no mistake. If the Covenant itself is accepted and 
reaffirmed by all European States, it must have a stabfiizing effect. 
It would mean a recognition by the States that in any question, 
territorial or otherwise, which faces a nation, they would act only in 
accordance with the principles and through the machinery of the 
League. If we can secure that, together with the reinforcement of 
regional agreements, we shall have made an important step in 
advance. Finally, I would like to say to the House, that in the 
present period of extreme difficulty it is none the less true that 
through aU these years the League has grown in strength ; that its 
roots have struck deep. That is why it is imperative that everything 
we do should be founded on the Covenant. For my part, I hope that 
not hghtly shall we seek to amend that instrument until we are sure, 
in the first place, that every one in Europe is ready and willing to 
fulfil their obhgations under that instrument. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared to do that. In that belief and confidence we shall 
face the task which now confronts us. 
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3. Peace Plan oe the Fbench Government, April 8, 1936.^ 

(i) Memorandum 

Through the French Embassy in London, the French Government 
received from the British Government a communication of the 
translation of the Memorandum handed to the Secretary of State on 
April 1, 1936, whereby the German Government, at the same time 
as it defines its attitude regarding the arrangement drawn up on 
March 19 by the representatives of the Locarno Powers, sets forth 
a number of proposals which, according to it, constitute ‘ a peace plan 

The Government of the French Republic considers that it must 
formulate without delay the principal observations suggested to it 
by a first study of this document. 

The German Memorandum having been made public, the French 
Government naturally reserves the right to give the same publicity 
to its own observations. 

Paragraph 1 

On the morrow of the repudiation by the Reich of the undertakings 
fi'eely and solemnly contracted or renewed at Locarno, and following 
the entry into the Demilitarized Zone of armed forces, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic would have had the right to take, without 
delay, suitable measures for re-establishing the legal situation and 
repressing ‘a hostile act’ constituted by the German initiative. 
Anxious to avoid the risks of new complications for Europe, it did 
not do this. 

It first asked the Council of the League to take note of the infringe- 
ment of the Treaty and, at the same time, in conversations carried on 
from March 12 to March 19 with representatives of the other Powers 
who are parties to the Locarno Treaty, it endeavoured to seek possi- 
bilities of friendly solution. 

The arrangement which resulted from these conversations is proof 
of the care of the four Governments represented to take into accoimt 
the legitimate susceptibilities of Germany. 

The German Government nevertheless rejects the proposals of 
March 19 as derogatory to the German people and refusing it equahty 
of rights. 

No one, however, threatens the independence of the German 
people, no one refuses it equality of rights, no one dreams of assailing 
its honour, unless it be an attempt against the honour of the nation 
to remind it that respect of treaties is a fundamental rule of inter- 
^ The Times, April 9, 1936. 
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national relations, a rule which the German Government, like any 
other, cannot escape by alleging that such and such an obligation 
hinders its liberty or its independence, or that the execution of such 
and such an engagement can no longer, according to its own expres- 
sion, ‘be tolerated’ by the German nation. 

‘In order to promote international co-operation and to achieve 
international peace and security,’ says the preamble to the League 
Covenant, it is necessary to maintain ‘a scrupulous respect for all 
treaty obhgations’. 

WUl the Government of the Reich which announces its intentions 
of rejoining the League of Nations ask on that occasion that this 
text should be revised in order to conform with its conceptions ? 

Should we henceforward inscribe in it (i.e. in the Covenant) that 
the rule stops short at the point where for each people begins ‘the 
vital right’ of which it alone shall be the judge ? 

Paragraph 2 

Having thus estimated cheaply the essential principles of inter- 
national law, the German Government in its Memorandum had not 
to take history into any further account. According to it, the 
demilitarization of the Rhineland is said to be in contradiction to the 
very bases on which peace was concluded and to run counter to 
engagements taken at the moment of the Armistice. 

These assertions have no foundation either directly or indirectly. 

The demilitarization of the Rhineland was nothing else than a 
guarantee of security granted to Europe against the new enterprises 
of Germany. 

It did not violate any of the principles inscribed in the Fourteen 
Points of President Wilson. If it had been otherwise, the German 
Delegation to Versailles would not have omitted to call attention 
to it. 

Among the provisions of the Peace Treaty, the demilitarization 
clauses are among the few against which, at no moment in the course 
of the negotiations, did the representatives of Germany protest. 

As for the Treaty of Locarno, an attempt is now being made to 
give credence to the view that it was negotiated under constraint of 
the occupation of the Ruhr. 

The Ruhr was evacuated before the negotiations were even 
envisaged. 

In reahty, the Rhineland Pact tended to create a new situation 
in Western Eruope, based on respect of undertakings freely sub- 
scribed, and its negotiation was instigated by the German Government 
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itself, seeking a guarantee of security for the western frontier of the 
Reich. 

Free recognition of the Demilitarized Zone was given in exchange 
for a pledge of peace for Germany. 

The Locarno Treaty constituted the firmest foundations of Western 
peace. It is these foundations which the policy of the Reich has not 
hesitated to destroy. 

In support of the thesis, which facts and dates behe, the German 
Memorandum thinks that it can invoke a new juridical theory- — 
namely, that no nation could voluntarily renounce its sovereign 
rights without exterior pressure; the origin of the demilitarization 
clauses was the constraint of necessity; and even if they were 
negotiated in conditions of liberty and equality, the Locarno Treaty 
could not have a sacred character because it reproduces the provisions 
already included in the Treaty signed after defeat. 

Here, in all its gravity, appears the strange pretension of Germany, 
the import of which Europe should weigh weU — ^in so far as the 
European territorial statute results from the Treaties of 1919, it is 
this whole statute which Germany reserves the right to call into 
question, in spite of whatever confirmations it may have been the 
object since the peace was made. 

What then does it matter that the German Government declares 
that it cherishes no territorial ambition ? What does it matter that 
it proclaims its wifi, to respect frontiers if, from now on, it has 
reserved to itself the possibility of declaring some day that the 
confirmation freely given by it could not have the effect of changing 
the initial character of the cession of the territories of which these 
frontiers are the issue, cession which was granted imder outside 
pressure or under the empire of necessity ? 

Must we conclude that Germany, starting from this new juridical 
basis taken from an unpubhshed international law, might to-morrow 
call into question the Statute of Danzig, that of Memel, and that of 
Austria; might demand such and such a revision of European 
frontiers ; and such and such a restitution of German colonial terri- 
tories ? 

The French Government considers that all these questions should 
be clearly put to the Government of the Reich, and that the latter 
should reply as clearly, since no peace plan can be constructed on an 
equivocation so dangerous for the very maintenance of peace. 

Paragraph 3. 

A return to arguments of the juridical order, by which the German 
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Government has the pretension of justifying its initiatives of March 7, 
might be dispensed with. 

These arguments have, moreover, been refuted countless times. 

Whatever the Reich may maintain, it remains that none of the 
other Powers signatory to Locarno have ever admitted that the 
Franco-Soviet Pact was incompatible with this treaty; it remains 
that Germany has thought fit to stand as judge of her own case, 
whereas the treaty expressly provided for arbitration and conciha- 
tion in case of dispute ; and, finally, there remains the finding of the 
Council of the League. 

Moreover, in again refusing to submit its claim to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the Government of the Reich admits 
the weakness of its juridical arguments — Germany does not want to 
go to The Hague because she knows the Court would condemn the 
German thesis. 

Paragraph 4. 

Grave as was the situation on March 7, it did not divert the Locarno 
Powers from a policy of moderation. 

Their Governments were ready, with Germany, to seek a new 
statute for the Rhineland ; were ready to take part in wide negotia- 
tion to settle problems that the security of Western Europe involves ; 
and to establish the whole of European pe^ce on solid foundations. 

But on the basis of a, fait accompli such negotiation was impossible. 

Reducing their legitimate demands to a minimum, the four Govern- 
ments simply demanded that Germany should make the necessary 
‘gestures’ so that provisional solutions allowing the re-establishment 
of confidence which had been so greatly shaken might prevail. 

They asked her to recognize the sovereignty of international law 
by submitting her claims to The Hague Tribimal, to recognize that 
the Rhineland question, the object of an international arrangement, 
could not be settled by unilateral decisions, and, finally, to join in 
measures capable of creating a new atmosphere in countries whose 
security was menaced by the act of March 7. 

To these generous suggestions the German Government answered 
only with a refusal ; if the Reich admits that a detente is necessary it 
does not propose to contribute to it. 

Germany was asked to apply to The Hague Court. Germany 
refused. 

She was asked to form on her territory along the Franco-Belgian 
frontiers a zone occupied by international forces. She replied with 
silence equivalent to a refusal. 
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She was asked for guarantees regarding the use of para-military 
forces stationed in the Rhineland during the transitional period. The 
same silence. 

She was asked to abstain from aU fortification work and air equip- 
ment. Silence again. 

And if the German Government agreed reciprocally, and under 
the control of an international commission, not to augment the 
present effectives in the Rhineland Zone, it did not give any assurance 
that these effectives are not even now greater in number than the 
contingent officially annormced on March 7. 

Thus the efforts at concihation by the Locarno Powers found no 
echo in the German Government. 

Paragraph 5. 

The Reich Government claims, it is true, with its ‘peace plan’ to 
offer a decisive contribution to the reconstruction of the new Europe. 

This contribution is rmfortunately more apparent than real. The 
Government of the Republic notes the German proposition tending 
to the conclusion of a new treaty for the reconstruction of the system 
of security which Germany saw fit to destroy on March 7 ; this propo- 
sition, however, will assume some value in its eyes only when it 
knows how the observance of its new engagements by the Reich can 
be guaranteed. 

It also notes that the Reich Government, retracting the sentiment 
expressed only a few weeks ago to the British and French Ambas- 
sadors, to-day declares itself favourable to the conclusion of a Western 
Air Pact. 

It would nevertheless hke to know if, in the opinion of the German 
Government, this pact includes an agreement for air limitation, in 
the absence of which the security guarantees that it might offer 
would be practically non-existent. 

The arrangement of March 19 contained one essential disposition 
concerning the prohibition or limitation of the right in future to 
build fortifications in a zone to be determined. In the present state 
of Europe the attitude of the German Government with regard to 
this essential clause must be known. 

It will thus be possible to see if the Reich is ready to recognize, 
not only in word but in deed, the principle of collective security, or 
if, on the contrary, it reserves to itself the possibility of settling by 
its own will, even by force, its relations with its weaker neighbours 
by hmiting with regard to them the carrying out of assistance. 

The demilitarization of the Rhineland was not only an element in 
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Erench and Belgian sectuity ; it concerned the political status of the 
whole of Eiurope. The German plan hears no guarantee which would 
compensate for its eventual disappearance. 

Paragraph 6. 

One is forced to note that Germany repUes with definitely insuffi- 
cient suggestions for strengthening European peace. If she declares 
herself ready to negotiate directly the conclusion of non-aggression 
pacts with each of her neighbours on the south-east and north-east 
frontiers, she does not admit that these facts can be included in a 
system of collective security. She admits even less that they can 
be accompanied by guarantees of mutual assistance. 

But bilateral non-aggression agreements, unaccompanied by a clause 
providing mutual assistance in favour of the victim of a brutal 
denunciation and a coup de force, would not add to the engagements 
already dependent, for Germany and her neighbours, on the 1928 
Paris Pact [Briand-KeUogg Pact]. 

European security forms a whole, and the principle of collective 
security is not vahd for only part of the Continent. France, for her 
part, takes thought not only for her firiendships but also for her 
obUgations as a Member of the League, and could not conceive of 
a settlement of Western security for which she would have to 
disinterest herself in the security of the rest of Europe. 

It was the conclusion of the Franco-Soviet Pact which supphed 
the Reich with the pretext it sought for freeing itself from the 
obligations of the Locarno Treaty. It denounced the menace of a 
military alliance directed against its own security. It is therefore 
strange that in its own interest it does not envisage the conclusion of 
some agreement of non-aggression with Soviet Russia. As a year 
ago, at the time of the Stresa Conference, the German Government 
declared itself ready to conclude such an agreement, while admitting 
that alongside this agreement mutual assistance pacts between 
Russia and other Powers might follow, the German dispositions 
have therefore changed — for what reason and with what aim ? 

Paragraph 7. 

It is true that Germany declares that she is ready to re-enter the 
League. Since Germany left Geneva, the Government of the Republic 
has not ceased to affirm that European security could only be realized 
within the framework of the League ; it would, therefore, not be the 
last to express approval of the decision which the Government of the 
Reich announced on March 7. It must, however, ask the question : 
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How, before the solution of the crisis which she brought about by her 
policy of the fait accompli, could Germany be considered as ‘giving 
effective guarantees of her sincere intention to observe her inter- 
national engagements ’ ? The return of Germany to the League would 
in the present circumstance be equivocal. It would not be accom- 
plished, however, without conditions. By recalling in a more pressing 
manner than several weeks ago its pretensions in the colonial sphere, 
did not the Government of the Reich wish it to be imderstood 
that, in default of a satisfactory solution, it reserved the possibility 
of again seceding ? And as for the separation to be established 
between the League Covenant and the Peace Treaty, the least one 
can say of this formula, already put forward many times, is that its 
sense has never been made clear. 

The Government of the Reich formulates another proposal which 
hardly appears compatible with the principles of the Covenant. By 
suggesting that respect of agreements to be concluded should be 
ensured by a Court of Arbitration whose decisions would be binding, 
it not only sets aside all intervention by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, but also it appears to reject in advance even 
the competence of the Council. 

If one of the agreements of non-aggression, the conclusion of 
which is envisaged by Germany, should be violated, would this 
violation fall under the Covenant ? 

If, in the mind of the German Government, it should be otherwise, 
it must conclude that the return of the Reich to the League is 
envisaged as a means of intervention in the pohcy of other States 
without any essential German element of pohcy having been sub- 
mitted to the control of the League. 

Paragraph 8. 

The Government of the Reich only appears disposed to enter upon 
the path of limitation of armaments with the greatest circumspection. 

The hmitation of air armaments does not appear to be envisaged 
in the German plan, either from the qualitative or quantitative point 
of view. 

As for land armaments, no quantitative limitation is even suggested, 
and if it is a question of quahtative limitation, nothing is said of the 
putting into effect of an efficacious system of control which would 
be an indispensable condition. It is true the German Government 
has proposed to deal with the humanization of war, and the proposal 
is not one of those which the French Government would ever thinlr 
of rejecting. But rather than humanizing war one should render it 
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impossible, by organizing against an eventual aggressor efiPective and 
immediate action of a collective nature. The Government of the 
Reich has not up to the present given its approval to such a concep- 
tion. Moreover, the prohibition proposed by Germany of air bom- 
bardments with asphyxiating, toxic, or incendiary bombs is already 
laid down by the Geneva Protocol of 1925, which the French Govern- 
ment for its part has ratified. If the problem was again discussed 
during the Disarmament Conference, it was with a view to completing 
these prohibitions by energetic measures of reprisal against an even- 
tual violator. We should have liked the German ideas on this point 
to be stated more precisely. 

Paragraph 9. 

The German ‘peace plan’ contains proposals concerning the im- 
provement of Franco-German relations. The French Government 
has taken note of these and will in no wise refuse, within the measure 
of the possibilities provided, to seek directly with the German 
Government means to give fresh impulse to the efforts which have 
already been undertaken in this sense. But it goes without saying 
that, as far as they concern the relations between France and Germany, 
dispositions of this nature are not in their place in the system of 
general agreements at present envisaged. On the other hand, and 
as far as it is a question of the general problem of moral disarmament, 
the League is already entrusted with the matter, and its important 
preparatory work has been brought to a successful conclusion which, 
when the time comes, shordd be drawn upon in direct relations 
between France and Germany. 

Paragraph 10. 

As for the observance by the French Republic of undertakings 
its Government takes in its name, there is no need, to ensure it, of 
procedure contrary to the very principles of the French Constitution. 

And we should not even mention this point if there were not to 
be seen in it a new expression of the theory which tends to make 
distinction between governments and peoples. 

Fidelity to treaties is a fundamental principle of French policy, 
and it is not French initiative which to-day obliges peoples to ask 
themselves whether international relations will continue to resolve in 
accordance with the rules of law or whether henceforward there will 
be known no other rule than that of force. 

For such is unhappily the primordial question which, to spare their 
countries bitter siuq)rises, the governments are obliged to ask to-day. 
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In conclusion, does the vital right of the people authorize unilateral 
cancellation of engagements undertaken; will peace be ensured by 
the collaboration of all in respect of the rights of each ; or will States 
have every latitude to settle their differences as they please in a 
tete-a-tete with the States whose good faith they have taken by 
surprise ? No European Government can undertake the conclusion 
of new agreements without having received a clear reply to this 
question. And still more directly another question may be put to 
the German Government: Does Germany unreservedly recognize as 
valid the present territorial and political statute of Europe ? Does 
she admit that respect of this statute can be guaranteed by agree- 
ments concluded on the basis of mutual assistance ? The proposals 
handed in in London on April 1 are silent on this point. 

(ii) Text of Proposals. 

France, faithful to her tradition, asserts that she does not want to 
seek peace in securities for herself alone, in incomplete pacts, which 
allow war risks to remain. 

Peace for all, peace total and lasting, peace with equality of rights, 
peace with confidence in the honour of aU and with respect for the 
pledged word, a happy peace and a safe peace founded on inter- 
national exchange which would succeed the mortal rivalry of economic 
nationalism, peace made real by a wide limitation of armaments 
leading to disarmament. 

That is what the French Government proposes to other States in 
circumstances which, in spite of their gravity, appear to offer Europe 
a new possibility of union. 

A small number of precise classified rules should enable all govern- 
ments who interpret the wishes of pacific peoples with good-wfil to 
agree and to bear witness to common constructive views. 

Collective security, mutual assistance, disarmament, economic 
co-operation, and European associations of resources for credit, of 
work, of intelligence, and the will of the peoples in favour of peace 
and against war, for prosperity and against misery — such are the 
broad lines of action for peace that the Government, sprung from 
the French people, offers in its name. 

Paragraph 1. 

The first basis of international relations should be the recognition 
of the equality of rights and independence of aU States, as well as the 
respect of contracted engagements. 
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Paragraph 2. 

There is no durable peace between nations if that peace remains 
subjected to the fluctuations, needs, and ambitions of each people. 

Paragraph 3. 

There is no real security in international relations if all conflicts 
which can arise between States are not resolved according to inter- 
national law, obhgatory on all and interpreted by impartial and 
sovereign international jurisdiction, and guaranteed by the forces of 
all the associates of the international commimity. 

Paragraph 4. 

Equahty of rights does not prevent any State, voluntarily and in 
the common interest, limiting in certain circumstances the exercise 
of its sovereignty and rights. 

Paragraph 5. 

This hmitation is particularly necessary in the matter of arma- 
ments in order to avoid any danger of hegemony by a more powerful 
people over weaker peoples. 

Paragraph 6. 

The inequahty in fact existing between peoples should be compen- 
sated within the international community by mutual assistance 
against any breaking of international law. 

Paragraph 7. 

If mutual assistance in the general framework of the League is at 
present difflcult to apply rapidly and efficaciously, it should be supple- 
mented by regional agreements. 

Paragraph 8. 

A typical regional unit is constituted by Emope, the development 
of which makes the organization of security on the above-defined 
bases easier. 

Paragraph 9. 

Even were Europe, in the light of experience, to appear too vast 
a field for the application of collective security by mutual assistance 
and disarmament, there would be room for organizing regional 
ententes within the European framework. 
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Paragraph 10. 

This organization should be confided to a European Commission 
formed within the framework of the League. 

Paragraph 11. 

International law demands respect of treaties. No treaty should be 
regarded as unalterable, but no treaty can be repudiated unilaterally. 
In the new European organization, wherein all peoples with equal 
rights shah, be freely associated, each State will bind itself to respect 
the territorial status of the members, which cannot be modified 
without the consent of aU. No demand for modification shall be sub- 
mitted for 25 years. 

European or regional treaties concerning the independence of 
States, and all limitations of their sovereignty accepted by common 
accord, notably regarding armaments, shall be placed under the 
mutual guarantee of the associates. 

To this end special disposition shall be made whereby, after obser- 
vation by a competent international authority that the aforesaid 
treaties have been broken, sanctions, reaching as far as force, shall 
be taken with a view to the re-establishment of international law. 

Paragraph 12. 

In order that they may be able to accomplish their duties of 
mutual assistance, the States associated with the European frame- 
work, or in the regional framework, shall specially provide and 
permanently maintain military, aerial, and naval forces at the 
disposal of the European Commission or the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

Paragraph 13. 

The permanent control of the carrying-out of treaties within the 
European framework, or the regional framework, shall be organized 
by the European Commission. All the associated European States 
shall bind themselves to make its work easy and to assure the 
execution of the decisions which this control might cause. 

Paragraph 14. 

Collective security having been organized in the European or 
regional frameworks by mutual assistance, all the associates shall 
proceed to a wide measure of disarmament. 

The limitation of armaments in each State shall be decided by a 
two-thirds majority of the European Commission or any other organ 
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appointed by the Council of the League, with the reservation that 
each State may appeal to a high permanent Arbitration Court, 
formed for this purpose hy the Council of the League, and which 
shall be charged to pay particular attention to the apphcation of the 
principle mentioned above in paragraph 5. 

Paragraph 15. 

All treaties existing at present in Europe, and those which may 
be concluded in the future between two or more members of the 
European community, shall be submitted to the European Commis- 
sion, which shall be able to pronounce by a two-thirds majority that 
they are incompatible with the European pact or regional pact 
foreseen in paragraphs 8 and 9. 

These dispositions shall apply to economic agreements as well as 
political ones. 

Paragraph 16. 

If it must be admitted that the prosperity of the peoples, and even 
without speaking of prosperity, the hghtening of their present suffer- 
ings, can only be obtained by the consolidation of a durable peace, 
founded on equal and honourable relations, then the economic co- 
operation of the peoples must be organized once the pohtieal work of 
establishing peace has been assured. 

Paragraph 17. 

The rational organization of exchanges is at the basis of economic 
co-operation. 

Paragraph 18. 

The expansion of markets provides the first solution. A first 
expansion should be found in a preferential system applicable to the 
inter-European exchanges. 

Special economic relations leading as far as even a partial or total 
Customs Union would appreciably improve the economic conditions 
of certain European regions. 

Paragraph 19. 

Security in exchanges is the second factor in economic progress. 
On the one hand, exchanges shall be protected by an international 
convention, or at least a European one, assuring guarantees against 
the abuse of protectionism either direct or indirect. The projected 
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convention for concerted economic action established in 1931 by 
the League should be remembered to this end. 

On the other hand, international exchanges must be protected 
against abusive interference on the part of States. 

The conclusion of a European Customs truce, made possible by 
an appreciably stabilized standard of living in Europe, shall be set 
up, as also an international tribunal of exchanges to avoid the 
denunciations of commercial agreements and breaks in international 
relations between peoples, so prejudicial to the regularization and 
development of exchanges. 

Finally, monetary instability and the restriction of international 
credit will have to be fought, particularly by means of the organiza- 
tion of money and credit in the European framework. 

Faragraph 20. 

The double necessity for a common reservoir of raw materials and 
for territory for expansion for surplus European production should 
lead to a revision of certain colonial statutes, not in the domain of 
political sovereignty, but from the point of view of equality of 
economic rights and the co-operation of credit between European 
States, which, having assured themselves of collective security and 
mutual assistance, will accordingly have to be considered as asso- 
ciates, not as rivals. 

Paragraph 21. 

All the problems will have to be treated, once political security 
has been established, by a special section in the European Commis- 
sion before being submitted, if necessary, to the League Council or 
a general conference to which non-League Members would also be 
invited. 

Paragraph 22. 

Nothing in the present peace plan should be considered as contrary 
to the Covenant of the League or as providing an obstacle to its appli- 
cation, the Covenant and the plan being brought, where necessary, 
into harmony, in order to take into account agreements which might 
be drawn up between the contracting parties. 

Paragraph 23. 

It is suggested that the organizations aimed at in the present plan 
should as far as possible be identical with those already existing in 
the League, or that the League should be asked to create those as 
yet not in existence. 
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Paragraph 24. 

Final adherence to the peace plan presupposes adherence to the 
Covenant, of which the principles remain the supreme law for the 
contracting parties. 

Paragraph 25. 

Failure to adhere to this plan by one or other State in the European 
community could not absolve the other States desiring to conform 
with it from putting it into operation. The plan would only have to 
be consequently modified, notably as regards the organization of 
collective secmity, mutual assistance, and disarmament. 


4. Fubtheb Negotiations 

(i) Communique issued by the remaining Locarno Powers, April 10, 

1936.^ 

The representatives of Belgium, France, the United Kingdom, 
and Italy met at Geneva for an exchange of views on April 10, 1936. 

They took note of the intentions expressed by the German Govern- 
ment in sub-sections three, four, five, six, and seven of paragraph 22 
of its Memorandum of March 31, 1936. They noted that the German 
Government have not made a contribution to the re-establishment 
of confidence indispensable for the negotiation of new treaties, which 
would have permitted immediate general negotiations and the appli- 
cation of Article 7 of the said proposals drawn up at London on 
March 19. 

They consider, however, that it is desirable completely to explore 
aU the opportunities of conciliation ; for this purpose the elucidation 
of a certain number of points contained in the German Memorandum 
is, in the first instance, necessary, notably those set out in the French 
Memorandum. The representatives of the United Kingdom will for 
this purpose get into touch with the German Government. In parti- 
cular they win inquire what was the meaning attached by the German 
Government to the bilateral treaties which it proposed and how these 
treaties would fall into the framework of collective security or of the 
mutual assistance provided in the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

The representatives of France made aU reserves in the event of 
any material changes occurring in the present situation in the Rhine- 
land Zone dining the discussions in question. In the event of any such 

‘ The Times, April 11, 1936. 
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changes the representatives of the four Governments decided to meet 
at once. 

They took note of the fact that the contacts between the General 
iStaffs provided for in Section 3 of the text of the proposals of March 
19 would begin on April 15 next. They decided to communicate the 
Erench peace plan to the League of Nations for a detailed examina- 
"tion ; the consent of the German Government will be asked for the 
similar commxmication to the League of Nations of the German 
Memorandum, subject to the observations made in paragraph 3 above. 

They will in any case meet again at Geneva dming the next 
session of the Council of the League of Nations. 

The representative of Italy reserved his approval on behalf of his 
Government.^ 

(ii) Declaration by Baron Aloisi, April 10, 1936.^ 

Avant de participer a vos conversations, je suis charge par mon 
•gouvemement de vous lire la declaration suivante : 

Signataire du pacte de Locarno, dans sa quahte de garant, ITtahe 
a, pendant cette longue periode, fait honneur a sa signatme. La 
crise rhenane ayant eclate, ITtalie a participe aux reunions de Paris 
■et de Londres en maintenant rme attitude de reserve due aux circon- 
■stances particulieres dans lesquelles elle a ete placee. Or, le gouveme- 
ment italien a ete oblig4 de noter que, dans toutes les manifestations 
officieUes recentes du gouvemement britannique, ITtalie a ete ignor6e 
d’une fa§on ostentatoire. Mon gouvemement me charge done de 
vous demander, chacim d’entre vous, si la presence de ITtalie est 
la bienvenue et si sa collaboration a I’ceuvre de reconstmetion 
europeenne sur la base d’un nouveau Locarno est desiree. Car, s’il 
n’en etait pas ainsi, ITtalie n’aurait aucun motif d’assumer des 
lisques et des responsabUites et eUe se reserverait d’adopter une ligne 
de conduite en consequence. 

(iii) Despatch from the Et. Hon. Anthony Eden to the British Ambas- 
sador at Berlin, containing the British Questionnaire to the German 
Government, May 6, 1936.^ 

Sir, 

Your Excellency will be aware that His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom have for some time past had under the most 

' See following document. 

“ Journal des Nations, April 15, 1936. 

’ In the absence of the German Chancellor from Berlin a copy of this 
'despatch was handed on May 7 to the German Minister for Foreign Affairs by 
JHis Majesty’s Ambassador. British White Paper, Cmd, 6175. 
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careful consideration the Memoranda communicated to me by the 
late Herr von Hoesch on March 7, 1936, and by Herr von Ribbentrop 
on March 24 and April 1, 1936,^ respecting the reoccupation of the 
demihtarized zone and the peace proposals of the German Govern- 
ment. 

2. Such consideration was naturally indispensable in view of the 
importance which, as your Excellency is aware. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment attach to the estabhshment in Europe of a real and lasting 
peace based on the recognition of the equahty of rights and indepen- 
dence of every State, together with respect by every State for the 
engagements entered into by it. It is the desire of His Majesty’s 
Government to make every effort within their power to co-operate in 
the promotion of the objective described by the German Government 
in the Memorandum of March 31 as ‘the great work of securing 
European peace ’ ; and it is accordingly with this aim in view and 
in order to open the way to fruitful negotiation that I address to you 
this despatch and request your Excellency to seek an interview with 
the German Chancellor. You should preface your remarks by a state- 
ment to this effect. 

3. Certain of the German Government’s proposals deal, as your 

Excellency is aware, with temporary arrangements in the demilita- 
rized zone pending the completion of the first stage of the general 
negotiations for the peace of Europe which were proposed by the 
German Government. On these temporary arrangements it is not 
my purpose to comment in the present despatch, though your 
Excellency knows that His Majesty’s Government regret that the 
German Government have not been able to make a more substantial 
contribution towards the re-establishment of the confidence which is 
such an essential preliminary to the wide negotiations which they 
both have in view. ^ 

4. In the course of my interview with Herr von Ribbentrop on 
April 2, I informed his Excellency that His Majesty’s Government 
regard the proposals for the future in the German Memorandum of 
March 31 (that communicated to me on April 1) as most important 
and as deserving of careful study. This study is now at an advanced 
stage ; but His Majesty’s Government find difficulty in carrying it 
further without discussing more closely with the German Government 
(as foreshadowed in the Geneva communique of April 10)® a certain 
number of points in the three Memoranda, particularly in those of 
March 24 and 31. His Majesty’s Government feel sure that the Ger- 
man Government will share their view that the greatest possible 

‘ See above, pp. 41, 154, and 183. » See above, p. 210. 
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precision is desirable before general negotiations can open, in order 
that in the future no misunderstandings may cloud the confident 
co-operation of the Powers of Europe, which it is the most earnest 
hope of His Majesty’s Government, as they are sure also of the 
German Government, that the proposed negotiations may advance. 

5. There are a number of passages in the German Memoranda of 
March 24 and 31 which leave His Majesty’s Government in some 
doubt as to the conception held by the German Government of the 
basis upon which the future settlement should be founded. 

6. The first point on which it is desirable to be clear is whether 
Germany regards herself as now in a position to conclude ‘genuine 
treaties ’. There are passages in the second sub-paragraph of para- 
graph 1 of the German Government’s Memorandum of March 24, 
1936, which seem to suggest that it is the view of the German 
Government that by their action in the Rhineland they have estab- 
lished this position. On the other hand, there are passages in para- 
graph 2 of the Memorandum of March 24 which might be capable of 
a different interpretation, which, however, His Majesty’s Government 
would not themselves wish to draw. It is, of course, clear that 
negotiations for a treaty would be useless if one of the parties here- 
after felt free to deny its obligation on the ground that that party 
was not at the time in a condition to conclude a binding treaty, and 
His Majesty’s Government will welcome a clear declaration from 
the German Government to remove any uncertainty on this point. 

7. If the argument set out in paragraph 6 of the German Govern- 
ment’s Memorandum of March 31 is intended to be of general 
appKcation, it might give rise to doubt as to the view which the 
German Government take of the continued maintenance in force of 
the remaining operative clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, and, 
indeed, of any agreement which might be said to have had its origin 
in the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not wish to enter into controversy as to the historical 
interpretation of events set forth in that paragraph, and consequently 
they do not propose to state their views here. But they must, of 
course, make it clear that they are unable to accept the views put 
forward by the German Government in the paragraph in question. 

8. There is in paragraph 4 of the Memorandum of March 31 a 
further cause for uncertainty. It is stated in that paragraph that ‘the 
German Government have received from the German People ( Volk) 
a solemn general mandate to represent the Reich and the German 
Nation {Nation) to carry out a policy which imphes the preserva- 
tion imder all circumstances of their freedom, their independence 
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and at the same time their equality of status’. A distinction 
is apparently drawn between the Reich and the German Nation. 
The question is really whether Germany now considers that a point 
has been reached at which she can signify that she recognizes and 
intends to respect the existing territorial and political status of 
Europe, except in so far as this might be subsequently modified by 
free negotiation and agreement. 

9. I turn now to other matters. Sub-paragraph 13 of paragraph 
22 of the Memorandum of March 31 refers to ‘the conclusion of an 
Air Pact to supplement and reinforce these (Western European) 
security agreements’. In the spring of 1935 the German Govern- 
ment were understood to hold that the negotiation of an Air Pact 
should not be complicated by an attempt to accompany it by an 
agreement for the limitation of air forces. Since then a somewhat 
contradictory position seems to have arisen. In the Reichstag on 
May 21, 1935, Herr Hitler mentioned the possibility of an agreement 
for air limitation on the basis of parity between the great Western 
Powers, provided, so we understood, that the development of the 
Soviet air force was not such that revision would be necessary. The 
Chancellor’s speech of May 21, 1935, was made after the signature of 
the Franco-Soviet Treaty; yet in December 1935 he informed your 
Excellency that that Treaty had made air limitation impossible. 
A decision not to attempt to accompany a Western Air Pact by a 
regional agreement for limitation of air strengths would be very 
much regretted by His Majesty’s Government ; and the statement in 
paragraph 2 of the German Memorandum that the German Govern- 
ment are impressed by the results achieved in the limited sphere of 
the recent agreement respecting naval armaments encourages them 
to hope that the German Government will be able to fall in Avith their 
views on this point. 

10. His Majesty’s Government are gratified to see that, in sub- 
paragraphs 10 and 14 of paragraph 22 of the Memorandum of March 
31, the German Government propose the conclusion of non-aggression 
pacts between Germany, on the one hand, and France, Belgium, and 
possibly Holland on the other. They note that the German Govern- 
ment are willing that these pacts should be accompanied by treaties 
of guarantee. The exact form which these instruments will assume 
must be a matter for detailed negotiation. 

His Majesty’s Government also note the proposal in sub-paragraph 
17 of paragraph 22 for non-aggression pacts between Germany and 
the States on Germany’s south-eastern and north-eastern frontiers. 
His Majesty’s Government would venture to recall the general out- 
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line of such pacts given to Sir John Simon by Baron von Neurath in 
Berlin on March 26, 1935. They would be glad to know whether 
the German Government suggest that these pacts should foUow 
generally that outline, and whether they agree that these pacts also 
may be guaranteed by mutual assistance arrangements.^ 

The announcement which the German Government have been 
able to make of Germany’s readiness to re-enter the League of 
Nations permits His Majesty’s Government to assume that no 
difikculty will arise as regards the conformity of the proposed non- 
aggression pacts with the obligations of Members of the League of 
Nations, and that the operation of these pacts will take place within 
the framework of the Covenant. 

There are two further points to which attention should be drawn. 
The first concerns the meaning of the words ‘ the States on Germany’s 
south-eastern and north-eastern frontiers’. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot but feel that the general settlement would be very 
greatly facihtated if the German Government could see their way to 
interpret these words so as to cover at least also the Soviet Union, 
Latvia, and Estonia, as weU as the States actually contiguous to 
Germany. In this coimexion His Majesty’s Government would 
venture to recall that in their Memorandum of March 26, 1935, the 
German Government stated their readiness to conclude pacts of 
non-aggression with ‘ the Powers interested in East Emopean ques- 
tions ’. 

The second is that of non-interference in the affairs of other States, 
as distinct from non-aggression against them. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment recall with satisfaction the Chancellor’s statement in the 
Reichstag on May 21, 1935, that the German Government were 
‘ready at any time to agree to an international arrangement which 
will effectively prevent and render impossible aU attempts to inter- 
fere from outside in the affairs of other States’. 

11. In sub-paragraph 19 of paragraph 22 ‘Germany proposes the 
constitution of an international court of arbitration which shall have 
competence in respect of the observance of the various agreements 
concluded’. Presumably, these agreements are those mentioned ui 
sub-paragraphs 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 17 of paragraph 22. It 
would be desirable to know generally the functions and constitution 
of the proposed court and the relation which the former would bear 
to the functions of the Council of the League of Nations and of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

In view of the announcement of Germany’s willingness to return 

^ See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 78 and also p. 82. 
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to the League of Nations, the German Government will, no doubt, be 
willing to indicate their future attitude towards the Permanent Court 
of International Justice (particularly in relation to the Optional 
Clause) and towards the various provisions for arbitration, concilia- 
tion, or judicial settlement contained in treaties to which Germany is 
a party. 

12. When your Excellency sees the Chancellor, I request that 
you will discuss with him the points raised in this despatch and leave 
with him a copy. Your Excellency should explain that these are not 
exhaustive. There are other matters which will have to be raised at 
a later date; and before the return of Germany to the League of 
Nations comes under discussion, the German Government will no 
doubt think it desirable to give some definition of the phrase ‘the 
separation of the Covenant of the League of Nations from its basis in 
the Treaty of Versailles setting’, which occurs in sub-paragraph 18 of 
paragraph 22. At the moment His Majesty’s Government prefer 
only to deal with points the elucidation of which is essential prior to 
the opening of the general negotiations which, as stated above, they 
are sincerely desirous of promoting. 

I am, &c. 

Anthony Eden. 

(iv) Extracts from Statement by the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, June 18, 1936.^ 

... I should like to turn to another and no less important aspect 
of the international situation which now confronts us, and I want to 
deal, if the Committee will allow me, with the negotiations which the 
Government have sought to set on foot ever since the German 
re-occupation of the Rhineland in March. Successive Governments 
in this country have long stood for a policy based on a desire to 
estabhsh good relations between Germany and the countries which 
were her enemies in the War. We have sought to do that on a basis 
of German equality and independence and the equality and indepen- 
dence of others, and on a basis of respect for engagements undertaken. 
The collaboration of Germany is indispensable to the peace of Europe, 
and we have asked, as successive British Governments have asked, 
nothing better than to work with Germany to that end. That is the 
purpose that underlay the Treaty of Locarno. ... It was the purpose 
in the mind of successive British Governments when they negotiated 
the reparation arrangements, culminating in their disappearance at 
Lausanne altogether. It formed part of the negotiations of the 
* In the House of Commons. Hansard, June 18, 1936, coU. 1209-12. 
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Disarmament Conference, and afterthe break-down of that conference 
in the spring of 1934 the Government of this country did not relax 
their efforts. The Committee has only to read the Blue Book which 
we published last April — I think it is of interest to read that Blue 
Book — to appreciate the whole course which these negotiations have 
followed. . . . Ever since the events of March 7 we have sought to 
rebuild. We did not suppose, of course, that the action of the 
German Government could be revoked, and we did not ask for it, 
but we did hope from the German Government some contribution 
which would show, as they affirmed themselves, that their action 
was only of symbolic significance. We asked the German Govern- 
ment to make spontaneously a contribution towards the restoration 
of confidence. The German Government unhappily felt unable to 
do so. So far as we are concerned we have done everything we could 
to restore confidence and allay apprehensions. That is why we 
reaffirmed on March 19 our obligations and our guarantees tmder the 
Locarno Treaty. That is why, as tangible evidence, we agreed to 
Staff conversations to arrange the technical conditions in which our 
obhgationa could be carried out in case of unprovoked aggression. 
Moreover, we made it plain at once that we were ready to negotiate 
with Germany, France, and Belgium new non-aggression and security 
arrangements for Western Europe. 

But it was also clear, in view of the German occupation of the 
zone, that Europe at large would wish to know what Germany’s 
intentions were towards the coxmtries of Central and Eastern Europe, 
and all the more naturally in the fight of the proposals which the 
German Chancellor had himself announced. Moreover, it was impor- 
tant for us and for Europe to be assured that Germany now felt that 
a point had been reached at which she could signify that she recog- 
nized and intended to respect the existing territorial and political 
status of Eiuope except of course as it might subsequently be modi- 
fied by free negotiations and agreements. A franls and a reassuring 
response to that question I am sure would be the signal for a return 
of confidence to Europe. I believe that nothing less, if I may say so, 
than a European settlement and appeasement should be our aim. 
If a reassurance can be given on this point then there are elements 
in the present situation which would enable us to attempt to con- 
clude a permanent settlement in Europe based on the disappearance 
of the demilitarized zone. That was the primary purpose of the 
communication which the British Ambassador made to the German 
Government on May 6 last. The inquiries thus put to the German 
Government were in our view very necessary and legitimate on our 
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part. They were made as soon as possible after we had elucidated 
the position at Gfeneva in a meeting with the other Powers signatory 
to the Locarno Treaty. For that reason the Government felt justified 
in looking for an early reply from the German Government, a reply 
which we trust will enable progress to be made with the negotiations 
which it is our first object to see successfully realized. . . . 

(v) Communiqwi issued by the Three-Power Conference, Geneva, 

July 3, 1936 J 

As a result of the conversations at Geneva between M. Blum, M. 
Delbos, Mr. Eden, M. van Zeeland, and M. Spaak, it was agreed that 
a further meeting of the Locarno Powers whose representatives drew 
up the London arrangements of March 19 would be desirable at an 
early date in order to discuss the present situation. No final decision 
was arrived at as to time or place of the meeting, but it was agreed 
that the invitation should be issued by M. van Zeeland after a further 
consultation with those concerned. 

(vi) Reply of the Italian Government, July 11, 1936? 

The Belgian Premier has invited the Italian Government to 
participate at the preparatory meeting of the Locarno Powers which 
will take place shortly at Brussels. The Italian Government has 
replied stating that it is ready to give a concrete contribution for 
guaranteeing peace, but that it has been obhged to take account of 
the existence of certain Mediterranean obligations which form an 
obstacle to Italy’s participation in the work of international co- 
operation in which she is so earnestly interested. 

The Italian Government has, moreover, expressed the opinion 
that it is necessary to invite Germany also to the preparatory phase 
of the forthcoming Locarno meeting. The absence of one of the 
signatory States to the Treaty of Locarno would complicate rather 
than clarify the existing situation. 

(vii) Communique issued by the Three-Power Conference, London, 

July 23, 1936? 

The representatives of France, Belgium, and the United Kingdom, 
having met in London on July 23, 1936, 

Mindful of the arrangement of March 19, of the proposals of the 

* The Times, July 4, 1936. 

“ Mawihester Guardian, July 13, 1936. 

’ The Times, July 24, 1936. 
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German Chancellor of March 31, and of those of the French Govern- 
ment of April 8, have arrived at the following conclusions : 

(1) The main purpose to which the efforts of aU European nations 
must be directed is to consolidate peace by means of a general settle- 
ment. 

(2) Such a settlement can only be achieved by the free co-operation 
of all the Powers concerned, and nothing would be more fatal to the 
hopes of such a settlement than the division, apparent or real, of 
Europe into opposing blocs. 

(3) The three Governments accordingly consider that steps should 
be taken to arrange a meeting of the five Locarno Powers as soon as 
such a meeting can conveniently be held. The first business to be 
undertaken should, in their opinion, be to negotiate a new agreement 
to take the place of the Rhine Pact of Locarno, and to resolve, through 
the collaboration of all concerned, the situation created by the German 
initiative of March 7. 

(4) The three Governments accordingly propose to enter into com- 
munication with the German and Italian Governments with a view 
to obtaining their participation in the meeting thus proposed. 

(5) If progress can be made at this meeting, other matters affecting 
European peace will necessarily come under discussion. In such cir- 
cumstances, it would be natural to look forward to the widening of 
the area of the discussion in such a marmer as to facilitate, with the 
collaboration of the other interested Powers, the settlement of those 
problems the solution of which is essential to the peace of Europe. 


(viii) Official Communique issued by the Italian Government, 
July 31, 1936.^ 

Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign Minister, to-day received the 
French Ambassador and the British and Belgian Charge d’ Affaires, 
and in reply to the communication which was made to him on 
July 24, informed them that the Italian Government would in 
principle be glad to take part in the Conference of the five Locarno 
Powers on a date to be agreed on. He added that the Itahan 
Government considered it useful, in view of the high aims of the 
Conference, to have it adequately prepared by exchanges of views 
through the ordinary diplomatic channels. Count Ciano has notified 
the German Ambassador of this decision. 

^ Corriere della Sera, August 1, 1936. Translation prepared by the Informa- 
tion Department. 
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(ix) Official Communique issued by the German Government, 

July 31, 1936 J 

Baron von Neurath, the Foreign Minister, to-day received the 
British and French Ambassadors, as well as the Belgian Minister, 
and informed them that the Gterman Government accepted the 
invitation of the three Governments to a five-Power discussion on a 
Western pact. 

He particularly pointed out that this discussion needed careful 
diplomatic preparation in every respect, especially in regard to the 
programme. 

The Itahan Ambassador was informed accordingly. 


III. THE INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF BELGIUM ^ 

Not the least important result of the German action of March 7, 1936, 
was the modification of the international status of Belgium. In 1919, at 
her own wish, relying upon the protection afforded by the League Cove- 
nant, the disarmament of Germany, and the denulitarization of the 
Rhineland Zone, Belgium had been released under Article 31 of the 
Treaty of Versailles from her pre-War status of neutrality established by 
the Treaty of London in 1839. From the Peace Conference onwards 
Belgium had tended to be regarded very much as the political satellite of 
France — one of the cortkge habituel — bonnd to her by the Military Agree- 
ment of 1920, following her lead in the occupation of the Rhine in 1923 
and entering with her the Locarno Agreements of 1925. Belgium covered 
the left fiank of the Maginot fine and had even been exhorted to build 
fortifications in continuation of this amazing achievement of military 
engineering. In effect, from 1920 to 1935 the policy of Belgium had been 
pro-French and anti-German. But, with the conclusion of the Franco- 
Soviet Pact there had grown up in Belgium an increasing distrust of 
French policy, the shifting tendency of which was felt to have increased 
the danger of aggression from Germany. Moreover, the Belgian Govern- 
ment had been deeply impressed by the events of the winter of 1935-6 in 
Rome, Berfin, and Geneva, where the break-down of the collective system 
was being enacted before their eyes,* and they were additionally concerned 
internally with the sudden rise of M. Degrelle’s Rexist movement and the 
increased pressure from the Flemish population of the country. Part of 
the agitation was directed against the Military Agreement of 1920, and 
conversations with France resulted in an exchange of Notes on March 6.^ 
In this the two Governments recognized that parts of the agreement were 
largely out of date and decided, therefore, to retain and confirm the .sole 
provision which was of value, namely, the maintenance of contact between 
the General Staffs for the purpose of carrying out the undertakings defined 

^ Manchester Guardian, August ^ See Surrey for 1936, Partlll (i) (j). 

* See below, pp. 228-30. ■* See above, p. 72. 
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by the Locarno Treaty. It was made clear that ‘such contact cannot give 
rise to any liability of a political nature, nor to any obligation regarding 
the organization of national defence for either of the interested parties’. 

Thus the events of March 7, 1936, found the ties of Franco-Belgian 
co-operation already somewhat weakened, and, when Belgium found her- 
self faced on her immediate eastern frontier by a rearmed and mihtarist 
Germany and without the protection of a demilitarized zone, that desire 
for equahty with the Great Powers which had characterized Belgian poUcy 
at the Peace Conference wilted beneath the burden of responsibilities 
involved. Despite the reafBrmation among the Locarno Powers of the 
continued existence of treaty obligations^ — or, perhaps, because of them, 
since they entailed the immediate support of France by Belgium in the 
event of German aggression — Belgian policy was influenced more and more 
by the weakness of her exposed position and by the conviction that, 
whatever promises were made, the Locarno Treaties had died on March 7 
and that Belgium was well out of them. 

These and other circumstances were reviewed by H.M. King Leopold HI 
in an address to his Cabinet on October 14 in which he expressed, for the 
first time publicly, the views which many had discussed in private.* 
Developments, said His Majesty, had placed Belgium ‘almost in the 
international position she was in before the War’, and her undertakings 
‘shorrid not go beyond having a military machine big enough to dissuade 
any one of her neighbours from using our territory to attack another 
State’. Any policy of alhance with a single country would weaken 
Belgium’s position abroad and, rightly or wrongly, cause ^visions at home. 
A purely defensive aUiance would not meet the case, because, however 
prompt the intervention of an ally, it would only come after the invader’s 
blow, which would be a lightning attack. ‘That is why we must follow 
a policy exclusively and entirely Belgian. That policy should aim resolutely 
at placing us outside any dispute of our neighbours. It responds to our 
national ideal.’ 

The speech came as somewhat of a shock to the Locarno Powers, and in 
the days following there was considerable diplomatic activity between 
London, Paris, and Brussels. It was explained that the Cabinet had been 
so impressed with the King’s justification for the defence programme that 
they had asked him to allow his speech to be pubhshed without considering 
that it included statements on foreign policy which, by ordinary diploma- 
tic usage, should first have been communicated to the Governments of 
the Powers most concerned. Belgium, it was asserted, renounced none 
of her obligations, and remained loyal to the Covenant of the League of 
Nations ; she did not wish to return to the pre-War status of neutrality, 
but claimed that she had the right to examine in full independence any new 
agreement for a Western Pact. 

The position of the Government was explained in the Chamber by the 

' See above, pp. 132, 175-8. 

* See below, p. 223. The occasion of King Leopold’s speech was the intro- 
duction of a new defence scheme providing for frontier garrisons, the fixing 
of mihtary service at 18 months for infantry and 12 months for machine- 
gunners, and the increasing of the annual contingent hy 4,000 men to a total 
of 48,000. 
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Eoreign Minister, M. Spaak, on October 28 in the course of the debate on 
the Defence Bill.^ After expressing the views outlined above, he added 
the fundamental point that Great Britain, Germany, and France must of 
necessity pursue a policy difFerent from Belgium, as they were engaged in 
world politics, and considerations of prestige also counted with them. All 
Belgium had to do was to defend her own territory. 

There followed a period during which Belgium was courted by both 
Germany on the one side and France and Britain on the other. The 
rumour of a German-Belgian non-aggression pact^ was revived, and Dr. 
Goebbels, in an interview published in the Brussels press on November 17, 
was warmly reassuring as to Germany’s designs on the Belgian Congo and 
the restitution of Eupen and Malmedy. In the course of a visit to London 
M. van Zeeland, at a luncheon given by the British Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce on November 27, exchanged assur- 
ances with Mr. Eden, who took the opportunity to reafiSrm that the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Belgium was a vital interest to Great Britain.® 
A further exposition of the Belgian point of view was given before the 
Chamber by M. van Zeeland, on December 2,'* in the closing stages of the 
debate on the Defence BiU.® Belgium, he said, could give no undertaking 
hkely to compromise the effectiveness of the position of independence she 
wished to assume. But independence was not isolation. They would fulfil 
aU their obligations precisely because they were a small country. But they 
wished to prevent their territory from being used for military transit, 
thus diminishing the risk of war, and in that coimexion therefore they 
could only accept the implications of Article 16 of the Covenant subject 
to their own interpretation. 

It became evident from these declarations that what Belgium really 
desired was an Anglo-French guarantee of her territorial integrity and 
independence without the onus of a reciprocal guarantee of direct military 
assistance on her part.® With regard to the League of Nations she was 
prepared to remain a Member, but insisted upon the reservations to the 
operation of Article 16 which had been inserted in Annex F of the Treaty 
of Locarno, originally at the request of Germany. The course of negotia- 
tion gradually progressed in this direction. Visits to London by King 
Leopold in March 1937 and by M. van Zeeland in the month following 
helped matters forward, and Belgium accepted the principle that, if she 
received the guarantee required, she must herself undertake to take up 
arms in defence of her own independence and integrity, or, in other words, 

* See below, p. 227. 

“ The ofier of non-aggression pacts to Germany’s neighbours was put 
forward by Herr Hitler on May 17, 1933, December 18, 1933, and May 21, 
1935 ; it was renewed specifically in respect of Belgium in the German proposals 
of March 7 and 31, 1936. See above, pp. 44, 189. 

’ See below, pp. 233-4. ■* See below, p. 234. 

^ This was adopted on the same day in the Chamber by 137 votes to 43 and 
in the Senate two days later by 122 votes to 19. The text of the Bill as passed 
was imaltered except for the reduction of the period of service from 18 to 17 
months. 

* In the Belgian view, the determination to resist any invasion of Belgium 
amounted, in effect, to a guarantee to Prance (and likevrise to Germany) against 
attack through their country. ' 
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resist invasion. Finally, on April 24, 1937, the new status of Belgium was 
established by a joint Anglo-French declaration’- signed in Brussels, 
releasing her from her obligations under the Locarno Treaties and the 
Four-Power Agreement of March 19, 1936. France and Great Britain 
also reaffirmed to each other their own obligations under the Locarno 
Agreement and renewed their pledges of assistance to Belgium given on 
March 19, 1936. It was understood that for her part Belgium would 
defend her frontier against all invasion and aggression, or the use of her 
territory for the purposes of aggression against another State, and would 
organize her defences in an efficient manner for this purpose. She also gave 
renewed assurances of fidelity to the League Covenant. Thus the active 
Locarno Powers were reduced to two. On April 29 M. Spaak gave a com- 
prehensive exposition of Belgium’s new status and policy to the Chamber,’’ 
in the course of which he noted the fact that the agreement of April 24 
was a unilateral declaration by Great Britain and France and not a treaty 
and that, in consequence, should Belgian pohcy be modified in a maimer 
contrary to the sense of the declaration, the two Powers would he in a 
position unilaterally to withdraw their guarantee. M. Spaak also declared 
that the Belgian Government interpreted their obhgations under the third 
paragraph of Article 16^ in the sense that the right of transit could not 
be imposed on Belgium without her consent, and that such consent was 
conceivable only if it were a question of carrying out common action. 
Finally, the Declaration of April 24 was communicated to the League 
Council on May 26'*, and on the next day M. Delbos,® Mr. Eden,® and 
M. Spaak^ spoke, pointing out that their Governments considered the 
Declaration a stage towards the elaboration of a new Western Pact. 


1. Declaeation by H.M. King Leopold III of the Belgians, 
October 14, 1936.® 

En pretant le serment constitutionnel, les souverains beiges s’en- 
gagent a maintenir I’integrite et I’independance du pays. 

Comme mes predecesseurs, j’entends executer cette promesse solen- 
neUe. C’est pourquoi j’ai tenu a presider ce conseil, qui doit arreter 
les mesures a soumettre au Parlement en vue de doter la Belgique 
d’un statut militaire adapte aux circonstances actuelles. 

Le gouvemement s’est pose, depuis plus d’un an deja, le probleme 

* See below, p. 239. ® See below, p. 240. 

’ This reads as follows: ‘The Members of the League agree, further, that . . . 
they will mutually support one another in resisting any special measures 
aimed at one of their number by the covenant-breaking State, and that they 
will take the necessary steps to afford passage through their territory to the 
forces of any of the Members of the League which are co-operating to protect 
the covenants of the League.’ . 

* See below, p. 248. ' See below, p. 249. 

‘ See below, p. 250. See below, p. 250. 

® To the Belgian Cabinet. TextfurnishedbytheBelgianEmbassyinLondon,. 
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du renforcement de notre etat militaire. Plusieurs raisons I’y ont 
contraint : 

(а) Le rearmement de I’AUemagne, succedant a la remilitarisation 
integrale de I’ltaUe et de la Russie, a provoque des mesures de 
precaution exceptionneUes dans la plupart des autres Etats, meme 
deliberement pacifiques, comme la Suisse et les Pays-Bas ; 

(б) La transformation des methodes de guerre sous I’influence des 
progres techniques, notamment en matiere d’aviation et de motorisa- 
tion, permet d’imprimer desormais aux operations initiales d’un 
conflit arme une puissance, une rapidite et une ampleur particuhere- 
ment alarmantes, pour des pays de faible etendue comme la Belgique ; 

(c) La reoccupation, en coup de foudre, de la Rhenanie et le trans- 
fert a notre frontiere des bases de depart d’une invasion allemande 
eventuelle, ont accentue nos inquietudes ; 

(d) En meme temps, nous avons assiste a I’ebranlement des assises 
de la securite Internationale par des infractions a des conventions, 
meme librement souscrites, et par la quasi-impossibiUte d’adapter, 
dans les circonstances actueUes, les stipulations du pacte de la 
Societe des nations a la repression de ces infractions ; 

(e) Enfin, les dissensions intestines de certains Etats risquent de 
s’enchev^trer dans des rivalites de systemes poKtiques et sociaux 
d’autres Etats, et de dechainer une conflagration plus achamee et 
plus d4vastatrice que ceUe dont nous subissons encore le contre-coup. 

II n’est pas inutile, je pense, de rappeler ici les etapes successives 
par lesqueUes I’examen de la question militaire a passe au cours de 
ces derniers mois. 

Ce tableau recapitulatif etablira en meme temps que Ton peut 
considerer comme clos le cycle des etudes. 

La necessite de proportionner nos forces mflitaires aux risques des 
dangers exterieurs se manifesta des le printemps 1935. 

Divers projets me furent soumis par I’Etat-major General de 
I’Armee et finalement, en novembre 1935, je marquai mon accord 
sur un programme dont les bases essentieUes constituaient alors, a 
mes yeux, un minimum. 

Ce programme a ete soumis aux membres du gouvemement et 
celui-ci a constitue, en son sein, un comite restreint charge d’examiner, 
de fa 9 on approfondie, le probleme de notre securite. 

Le 7 fevrier 1936, le Conseil de Cabinet s’est mis d’accord sur le 
texte d’un projet de loi militaire; celui-ci ne recueiUit pas les 
suffrages des sections de la Chambre, et le gouvemement se raUia 
au depot d’un amendement suggerant I’application immediate de 
I’article 53 de la loi de mflice. 
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Le projet ainsi modifie fut vote par la Chambre le 6 avril. 

Entre-temps, des le 10 Janvier, I’idee fut emise de farre discuter 
le probleme, dans son ensemble, par une Commission mixte. 

Cette idee fut accueillie favorablement dans les mUieux poUtiques 
et parlementaires. 

La Commission mixte fut creee par Arret Royal du 25 mars 1936, 

Apres trente-sept seances, la Commission, ayant examine le pro- 
bleme sous tous ses aspects, a cloture ses travaux et formule ime 
serie de conclusions. Si celles-ci divergent quant aux modabtes 
d’appUcation, elles temoignent d’une unanimite d’opinion en ce qui 
concerne les principes generaux et notamment la necessite d’une 
couverture permanente. Ses suggestions principales, qui ont trait a 
des achats de materiel, a la defense centre les attaques aeriennes, 
a I’amenagement des places fortes, au regime d’incorporation, sont 
de nature a exiger des decisions sans delai. 

De toute fa9on, la nouveUe loi de mUice doit etre votee avant le 
1®' decembre prochain, date a laqueUe commence I’incorporatiou de 
la classe de 1937. 

D’autre part, devant les dangers de la situation intemationale, le 
pays ne comprendrait pas que le gouvemement tardat a soumettre 
au Parlement les propositions qui s’imposent. 

Encore convient-U que le probleme soit pose avec precision devant 
Topinion pubUque. 

Notre poKtique militaire, comme notre pobtique exterieure, qui 
n^cessairement determine la premiere, doit se proposer, non de 
preparer une guerre plus ou moins victorieuse, a la suite de coabtion, 
mais d’ecarter la guerre de notre territoire. 

La reoccupation de la Rhenanie, en faussant les accords de 
Locarno dans la forme et dans le fond, nous a presque replaces dans 
notre position Internationale d’avant-guerre. 

Notre situation geographique .nous commande d’entretenir un ap- 
pareb mibtaire de table a dissuader un quelconque de nos voisins d’em- 
prunter notre territoire pour attaquer un autre Etat. En s’acquittant 
de cette mission, la Belgique concourt d’une maniere eminente a la 
paix de I’Europe occidentale, et eUe se cree ipso facto un droit au re- 
spect et a I’aide eventueUe de tous les Etats qui ont interSt a cette paix. 

Sur ces bases, je crois I’opinion beige unanime. 

Mais nos engagements ne doivent pas aber au dela. Toute pobtique 
unbaterale affaiblirait notre position a Texterieur, suscite — a tort ou 
a raison — la division a I’interieur. Une abiance, meme pmement 
defensive, ne conduit pas au but ; car, si prompt que pourrait etre le 
secours d’un abie, b n’interviendrait qu’apres le choc de I’envahisseur, 
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qui sera foudroyant; pour lutter centre ce choc, nous serions seuls 
en tout etat de cause. 

A moins de disposer elle-meme du systeme de defense capable de 
lui resister, la Belgique se verrait, des le debut, profondement 
envahie et tout de suite saccagee. Passe ce stade, les interventions 
amies pourraient certes assurer la victoire finale ; mais la lutte cou- 
vrirait le pays de ravages dont eeux de la guerre 1914^1918 n’offrent 
qu’une faible image. 

C’est pourquoi nous devons, comme I’a dit recemment le ministre 
des affaires etrangeres, poursuivre une pobtique ‘ exclusivement et 
integralement beige’. Cette pobtique doit viser resolument a nous 
placer en dehors des confiits de nos voisins ; eUe repond a notre ideal 
national. EUe pent se soutenir par un effort mUitaire et financier 
raisonnable et eUe raUiera I’adhesion des Beiges, tons animes d’un 
intense et primordial desir de paix. 

Que ceux qui douteraient de la possibibte d’une pareUle pobtique 
etrangere considerent I’exemple fier et decide de la HoUande et de la 
Suisse. 

Qu’ils se rappeUent de quel poids decisif I’observation scrupuleuse 
par la Belgique de son statut de neutrabte pesa en notre faveur et 
en faveur des aUies pendant toute la guerre et pendant le rfeglement 
des comptes subsequent. 

Notre situation morale eut ete incomparablement plus faible a 
I’interieur, et le monde ne nous eut pas vou6 la meme sympathie 
si I’envabisseur avait pu tirer argument d’une aUiance de notre part 
avec un de ses adversaires. 

C’est done, je le repete, uniquement a nous preserver de la guerre, 
d’ou qu’eUe vienne, que doit repondre notre systeme mibtaire, et U 
importe que I’opinion pubbque en re9oive I’assnrance indiscutable. 

Notre statut mUitaire, issu de la loi de mibce de 1929, exceUente a 
divers egards, ne repond plus aux possibibtes nouveUes d’une invasion 
brusquee. II n’assure ni la defense permanente de nos frontieres, ni 
la securite de la mobUisation, ni ceUe de la concentration de I’armee. 
Une irruption plus ou moins inopinee pourrait, en quelques beures, con- 
querir de precieux gages et paralyser sans retour le gros de nos forces. 

II faut remedier d’urgence a cette organisation defectueuse. C’est 
pour en arreter les moyens que je vous ai reunis. 

Representants des trois grands partis traditionnels qui groupent 
I’immense majorite des Beiges, vous ferez votre, j’en forme le voeu, 
le pro jet du ministre de la defense nationale. 

En resolvant le probleme mibtaire dans une union de haute 
comprehension patriotique, vous rendrez au pays, en meme temps 
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que la serenite d ’esprit necessaire a I’egard des evenements exterieura, 
I’ambiance de security indispensable a la prosperite pubMque. 

Vous aurez ainsi etabH, ime fois de plus, devant le pays que la 
preoccupation essentielle du gouvernement d’union nationale est de 
placer au-dessus de tout I’interet superieur de la Belgique. 

2. Exteacts from Statement by M. Spaak, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Belgium, October 28, 1936^ 

Mesdames, messieurs, sans vouloir renouveler les incidents fort 
penibles qui se sont produits tout a Theure, je ne puis cependant pas 
vous cacher combien ils rendent ma tache plus difficile et combien 
je les deplore. Que dans un debat de cette gravite et de cette impor- 
tance, ou les interets essentiels de notre pays sont en jeu, on voie un 
certain nombre de deputes se dresser les uns centre les autres en 
s’ecriant ‘A Moscou!’ ou ‘A Berlin!’ ou ‘A Paris!’, c’est, vous le 
reconnaitrez, un spectacle vraiment affligeant. 

Je vous en prie, au cours de ce debat, pour regler les questions 
graves que nous avons a regler, tous, autant que nous sommes, 
cessons des accusations aussi injurieuses que celles que I’on a pro- 
ferees ici, et tous, autant que nous sommes, ta.chons de resoudre les 
problemes qui se posent en ne pensant qu’a une chose et en ne voulant 
qu’une chose : la Belgique et la defense de sa securite. . . , 

Je voudrais essayer maintenant de determiner aussi clairement 
que possible et avec I’espoir que les paroles que je prononcerai ne 
pourront dormer Heu a aucune interpretation, les regies de notre 
politique etrangere. Si j ’avals a resumer en quelques phrases essentieUes 
les intentions que je me propose de realiser, je vous dirais : Ne rien 
sacrifier de notre securite et de nos interets a des formulas ou a des 
ideologies que nous ne puissions transposer d’une maniere claire dans la 
realite. Ne rien faire qui puisse augmenter la tension de 1’ Europe. 

Pas de politique d’alliances dirigees centre un peuple quel qu’il 
soit. Refus d’intervenir dans les affaires iuterieures de n’importe 
quel peuple ; empecher par tous moyens qu’on intervienne dans les 
notres. Participer a toute action collective raisoimable en vue du 
maintien de la paix. Tenir scrupuleusement tous nos engagements, 
mais exiger qu’ils soient clairs, precis, ne dormant heu a aucune 
discussion ni a aucune equivoque. Dans ce cadre, faire ime pohtique 
beige, en tenant compte de notre position geographique, de nos 
traditions historiques et de nos possibUites. 

Messieurs, les idees generales etant ainsi exposees, je voudrais 

^ In the Chambre des Eepresentants. Chambre des Seprdsentants, Annales 
Farlementaires, October 28, 1936, pp. 369-71. 
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essayer de voir avec vous ce qu’elles donnent dans la pratique, 
quand a I’heure ou nous sommes on essaye de les rapporter aux deux 
instruments diplomatiques qui jusqu’en ces demiers temps etaient 
a la base de notre politique : le pacte de la Societe des nations et le 
traite de Locarno. 

Apres le discours que j’ai eu I’honneur de prononcer a la presse 
etrangere, on m’a dit, et on I’a repete apres le discours de Sa Majeste : 
Retoumez-vous a la neutraUte, quittez-vous la Societe des nations, 
renoncez-vous a la securite collective et a I’assistance mutueUe ? 
Messieurs, toutes ces questions se tiennent. En realite, elles n’en 
forment qu’une et ma reponse est claire et precise: je reponds non! 
Pas de neutralite parce que nous entendons rester a la Societe des 
nations, et parce que nous croyons qu’il est de notre devoir de parti- 
ciper, dans une mesure que je vais expliquer, a la securite collective 
et a I’assistance mutueUe. . . . 

Messieurs, si la securite collective et I’assistance mutueUe etaient 
veritablement et completement organisees, ce serait, personne ne pent 
le contester, le systeme ideal pour assurer la paix dans le monde, et 
ce serait dans tous les cas un systeme bien preferable a celui de la 
paix armee, de la course aux armements. Ai-je besoin d’y insister? 
Si Ton pouvait croire que, sur un point quelconque du globe le droit 
d’un peuple etant viole, tous les autres peuples du monde arriveraient 
a son secours, avec toutes leurs forces, je pense que nous pourrions 
definitivement rayer le mot ‘guerre’ de notre vocabulaire. Aussi la 
question n’est pas de savoir si, dans le fond de mon coeur, j’espere 
qu’im jour nous en arriverons a un etat comme celui-la: la question 
est de savoir dans quel etat se trouve aujourd’hui le regime de la 
securite coUective et de I’assistance mutueUe. Jamais de ma bouche 
ne sortira un mot de critique ou un mot de raUlerie centre ceux qui 
ont con§u I’idee de la Societe des nations et qui lui ont apporte leur 
inteUigence et le meUleur de leurs forces. Et grands dieuxl Je ne 
me moque pas quand je reprends un mot de M. Hymans qui disait 
qu’en 1919 ceux qui avaient con 9 u la Societe des nations avaient le 
sentiment d’une marche aux etoUes. C’etait un reve admirable, 
e’etait tme idee noble, et, voyant aujourd’hui que leurs efforts n’ont 
pas donne tout ce qu’ils en esperaient, nous n’avons meme pas le 
droit de sourire. Mais la poUtique etrangere ne pent pas etre basee 
sur I’ideologie, ni meme etre basee sur les sentiments ; eUe doit etre 
basee sur des reaUtes. Quand nous parlons d’assistance mutueUe et 
de securite coUective, quand nous examinons ces notions pour en 
faire une des assises de notre statut international, nous devons 
avoir le courage de voir ce que cela represente exactement. 
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Messieurs, que la Societe des nations ait connu dans ces demieres 
annees, et plus specialement dans ces derniers mois, des epreuves 
tres lourdes, tres difficiles, qui ont atteint son prestige, sans m’en 
rejouir un instant, je puis tout de meme, je dois tout do meme le 
constater. Que ce systeme qui fonctionne parfaitement exigerait 
des peuples et presque de chaque individu dans chaque peuple une 
haute conception du devoir et du droit soit apparu dans ces derniers 
mois comme visant trop haut, c’est, je le repete, une realite. Je crois 
qu’d n’y a personne dans cette Chambre qui oserait dire au ministre 
des affaires etrangeres: Vous aUez vous baser uniquement sur la 
securite collective et sur I’assistance mutueUe comme ehes existent 
a Geneve pour assurer la securite de votre pays, et ayant agi de la 
sorte, vous irez dire devant la Chambre que le statut international 
de la Belgique est bien regie et que chacun peut etre tranquille. 

Personne n’oserait prendre une semblable attitude. 

Je m’excuse de me repeter, mais je voudrais faire sentir ce qui 
est le fond de ma pensee. J’ai souvent dit, ces derniers temps, que 
lorsque je songeais au dernier echec de la Societe des nations, a 
I’affaire ethiopienne, le remords — je n’hesite pas a employer le 
terme — qui s’emparait de moi, ce n’etait pas d’avoir contribue a 
la lev4e des sanctions, c’etait d’avoir, par notre adhesion aux prin- 
cipes de la securite collective, trompe I’fithiopie sur la valeur reelle 
de ce systeme. C’est un aveu, peut-etre cruel ^ faire, mais il est 
utile. Si la Societe des nations n’avait pas existe, si I’lSthiopie 
n’avait pas cru a I’assistance mutuelle qui lui avait ete promise, son 
sort ne serait pas ce qu’il est aujourd’hui. EUe aurait probablement 
trouve un compromis dans un conflit avec I’ltahe, et elle n’aurait pas 
base toute sa defense sur un systeme qui s’est revele inef&cace. 

Voudriez-vous done, messieurs, que domain, nous etant abrite 
derriere ime formule, ayant obei a nos sentiments, ayant voulu 
rester fidele a une ideologic, nous nous reveiUions devant un spectacle 
aussi tragique que celui que j’evoque devant vous? 

Le probleme de la Societe des nations souleve deux questions 
extremement graves : il y a quelque chose qui, depuis que j ’ai I’hon- 
neur de diriger le departement des affaires etrangeres, me frappe 
et, je ne puis vous le cacher, m’inquiete; c’est I’imprecision des 
termes de certains articles du pacte et imprecisions qui se trouvent 
dans des articles essentiels. 

La verite, c’est qu’actueUement le mecanisme du pacte n’est pas 
encore completement au point. Il y a des choses graves qui restent 
encore mysterieuses. Chaque pays ne sait pas d’lme maniere precise 
ce qu’il devrait faire si la guerre eclatait. 
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Messieurs, est-ce qu’il est possible de rester dans une situation 
comme ceUe-la? Est-ce qu’on pent accepter d’un cceur tranquille 
cette idee que si la guerre survenait, au lieu de voir chaque peuple 
faire immediatement ce qu’d a promis de faire, on serait force de 
reunir une commission juridique pour discuter I’etendue des obliga- 
tions de chacim ? II me semble qu’il n’y a rien de plus dangereux 
que de souscrire a des engagements qui ne sont pas precis. 

Ai-je besoin de dire des maintenant et de souligner avec force 
qu’un principe essentiel de la politique etrangere de la Belgique a 
ete, est et sera toujours, le respect total, absolu, a la signature 
donnee ? Encore faut-il, messieurs, que nous sachions exactement 
ce que nous avons promis de faire. Cette clarte-la, elle me semble 
absolument indispensable. 

On me dit : ‘ C’est entendu ; vous faites quelques saluts, quelques 
courbettes devant I’idee de I’assistance mutueUe, de la securite col- 
lective. Au fond, vous n’y croyez pas du tout et vous ne faites rien 
pom’ perfectionner le systeme.’ 

Messiems, c’est plus facile a dire qu’a faire, et je regrette de devoir 
encore une fois mettre le parlement devant une r^aUte peut-etre 
deplaisante. 

II y a eu de longues discussions a Geneve, au mois de juillet dernier.^ 
II y a eu de nouveUes et longues discussions au mois de septembre 
sm cette question essentieUe: la reforme du pacte. De toutes ces 
discussions — il ne sert 4 rien de fermer les yeux — il ressort qu’il 
y a entre les pays des divergences profondes, que c’est un sujet 
extremement grave, qu’apres les echecs subis il faut etre prudent 
si Ton veut modifier quelque chose et que la conciliation de points 
de vue tres divergents sera difficile. 

On s’est done borne de creer une commission. Le gouvernement 
beige ne refuse pas de participer aux travaux de cette commission et 
de faire connaitre son point de vue, mais tous ceux qui connaissent le 
milieu, qui ont suivi les discussions qui ont eu lieu, savent combien 
la question est delicate et combien il faut I’aborder avec prudence. 

Je suis, quant a moi, de ceux qui croient que la Societe des nations 
pom etre efficace doit etre miiverselle. Je crois qu’aussi longtemps 
que ritalie se tiendra a I’ecart de la Societe des nations, que I’Alle- 
magne lui restera defiberement hostile, que I’Amerique et le Bresil 
s’en desinteresseront, je crois, dis-je, qu’aussi longtemps que dmera 
cet etat de choses, les possibilites de la Societe des nations seront 
singulierement reduites. 

Mais, messiems, ne nous le dissimidons pas: sm cette question 
^ See Documents for 1935, vol. ii, pp. 513-42. 
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de I’miiversaKte et plus encore sur le moyen de la realiser, les opinions 
sont tres differentes, les divergences tres profondes, et chacun a senti 
an cours des derniers pomparlers que trancher la question dans un 
sens ou dans I’autre pouvait amener une situation plus difficile, plus 
complexe encore que celle qui existe aujourd’hui. 

Voila, messieurs, ce que je pense de Tune des bases de notre 
statut international. 

Je voudrais maintenant, avec la discretion qui s’impose, dire quel- 
ques mots de I’autre base : le traite de Locarno. 

Messieurs, que la violation par I’AUemagne du traite de Locarno ait 
bouleverse la situation, c’est I’evidence. Que nous soyons aujourd’hui 
dans ime situation transitoire, provisoire, je crois que personne ne peut 
le contester. Lorsque I’Allemagne a reoccupe la zone demilitarisee, il 
a faUu que la France, I’Angleterre, la Belgique, ITtabe se reunissent 
pour prendre des mesures appropriees a cette situation nouvelle. 

Ces mesures, measiems, vous les connaissez ; eUes se resument en 
definitive par ce qu’on appelle les accords de Londres, par des 
echanges de lettres qui ont eu lieu a cette epoque, qui impHquent 
non seulement des contacts entre les etats-majors de la France et 
de la Belgique, mais des contacts entre les etats-majors de I’Angle- 
terre, de la France et de la Belgique. 

Que nous soyons 4 I’heure actuelle dans un regime provisoire et 
transitoire, et j’ajoute dans un regime boiteux, c’est evident! Et 
chacun I’a reconnu, puisque les signataires du traite de Locarno, et 
plus specialement I’Angleterre, la France et la Belgique, ont decid6 
de faire un effort pom elaborer et signer im nouveau pacte de paix 
a rOccident, pacte auquel participeraient, bien entendu, I’Allemagne 
et ritalie, qui tendrait a mettre fin a ce regime transitoire. Sur ces 
pourparlers, la Chambre ne m’en voudra pas de garder une discretion 
qui est de rigueur. EUe ne peut pas me demander de la mettre au 
courant des pourparlers en cours, de I’etat de discussion, qui ne 
peuvent aboutir que si elles se font par la voie diplomatique. Je veux 
cependant dire a la Chambre dans quel esprit les discussions se sont 
engagees et la Chambre est suffisamment avertie pour en deduire les 
buts que je cherche a atteindre. 

Je tiens a repeter que notre politique exterieure ne tend pas a xm 
retour a la neutralite, notre pohtique exterieure nous la pla9ons sous 
le signe de I’independance. La politique de la Belgique doit s’inspirer, 
dans la discussion pour la conclusion du pacte occidental, de trois 
idees essentieUes. Ce sont, je le repete, notre position geographique, 
nos traditions et nos possibilites. 

Messieurs, je crois que la Belgique a xm role bien determine a 
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jouer dans I’Europe occidentale, un role qui lui est particulier et qui 
n’est ni le role de I’AUemagne, ni le role de la France, ni celui de 
I’Angleterre. La Belgique, on I’a dit mille fois, et je m’excuse de le 
repeter, se trouve a un carrefour. Quelle ligne de conduite lui impose 
cette position ? La reponse est evidente a mes yeux. Donncr I’assu- 
rance a tons ses voisins qu’en aucun cas, qu’en aucune circonstance, 
la Belgique ne permettra que son territoire serve soit de passage, 
soit de base d’occupation a une arm4e etrangere, qui en profiterait 
pour attaquer plus facilement un autre de ses voisins. 

M. De Lille : Et quand deux viennent en meme temps ? 

M. Spaak : Ai-je besoin de dire que cette position, nous la mainte- 
nons completement ? Ce qu’on n’a pas suffisamment compris, me 
semble-t-d, ni en Belgique, ni a I’etranger, c’est que le discours pro- 
nonce par le Roi forme un tout, et quant a moi je n’admets pas 
1 ’interpretation de certains, qui disent : J’accepte la politique etran- 
gere, mais je rejette la politique mibtaire. La politique militaire et 
la politique etrangere forment un ensemble coherent, qui ne pent 
etre mutile. Si on accepte Tune il faut accepter I’autre. Je crois que 
quand la Belgique fait cet effort militaire auquel le Roi fait allusion, 
un effort en hommes, en temps de service et en argent, effort neces- 
saire, mais aussi effort considerable, je crois qu’en faisant cela la 
Belgique comprend son role et qu’elle apporte a I’Europe tout ce 
qu’elle peut lui apporter. Je ne critique pas la politique des grandes 
puissances et je con9ois que I’AUemagne, que I’Angleterre et la France 
aient une tout autre poKtique que la notre. 

Je ne critique pas les alliances defensives que peuvent conclure 
tels ou tels pays. Les grands pays ont une poKtique d’interet mon- 
dial, ils ont meme ime poKtique de prestige a maintenir. Lorsque, 
par centre, la Belgique se defend, lorsqu’eKe prend toutes les mesures 
pour le faire, lorsqu’eUe donne a I’Europe cette assurance que son 
territoire ne servira pas de base a ime attaque quelconque, la Bel- 
gique fait tout ce qui lui est possible de faire. Si nous aUons au dela, 
bien loin d’apporter notre pierre a I’oeuvre de paix, nous creerions 
dans le monde ime dangereuse illusion, car nous savons bien que si 
la guerre eclatait et que si nous y etions entraines, en dehors de la 
defense, mais de la defense irreductible de notre territoire, nous ne 
pourrions rien faire d’autre de reel. 

Messieurs, ce sent la des verites. Ces verites decoulent des trois 
principes que je viens de definir; notre position geographique, notre 
tradition et nos possibiKtes. II n’y a rien de contradictoire entre ce 
que j’ai dit ici, ni avec le discours que j’ai prononce a la presse 
etrangere, ni avec le discours du Roi. . . . 
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II y a un dernier point sur lequel je veux insister en terminant. 
Ma conviction est qu’au ministere que j’occupe, plus que dans un 
aucun autre, il faut trouver le point d’equilibre exact entre toutes 
les opinions du pays. Je ne veux et le gouvernement ne veut faire 
ni une politique flamande, ni une politique wallonne. S’d faisait 
Tune on I’autre, il courrait a un cataclysme. Je sais bien que c’est 
une chose grave et triste de devoir dire que la politique etrangere 
se fait beaucoup en function de cette h5rpothese effroyable qu’est la 
guerre. Ai-je besoin de dire que mon desir et le desir du gouverne- 
ment auquel j’appartiens, le desir sincere vers lequel nous tendons 
tous nos efforts, c’est de tacher de maintenir dans la mesure de nos 
moyens la paix en Europe et la paix pour notre pays ? Ne me faites 
pas I’injure de croire qu’une idee beUiqueuse quelle qu’eUe soit 
pourrait passer par mon esprit. J’appartiens a une generation qui 
est arrivee a la vie politique au lendemain de la guerre et dont tous 
les efforts sont tendus vers ce but: eviter le retour des evenements 
qui ont assombri les annees de notre adolescence. Mais si, par 
malheur, malgre notre volonte, malgre la prudence que nous voulons 
mettre dans notre politique etrangere, si, malgre tout cela, la guerre 
devait eclater, une des conditions essentielles que nous devons 
realiser, non pas pour sortir victorieux de cette 6preuve, car victo- 
rieux ou vaincu la chose n’en est pas moins effroyable, mais pour 
garder notre independance, c’est que nous puissions realiser ime 
opinion publique unanime, en faisant, non pas rme politique flamande 
ou ime politique walloime, mais une politique beige. 


3. Exteact from Speech by the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, November 27, 1936^ 

... I think it is no exaggeration to say that Belgium has a special 
place in the friendship of the British people ... I believe, in the 
present state of the world, there is no greater service that can be 
done by our country to the cause of peace than clarity. Let us there- 
fore once again affirm that the independence and integrity of Belgium 
are a vital interest for this nation, and that Belgium could count 
upon our help were she ever the victim of unprovoked aggression. 
I say these words deliberately because I am confident that they 
represent the will of the British people and that to make this plain 
is a contribution to peace. . . . 

' At a luncheon given in honour of M. van Zeeland by the British Com- 
mittee of the International Chamber of Commerce in London. 
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4. Extract from Speech by M. vaft Zeeland, Prime Minister of 
Belgium, November 27, 1936^ 

. . . We Belgians know that in this cause of peace we, too, have an 
historical part to f ulfil . Our geographical position makes our country 
a keystone of Western Europe ; one cannot tamper with keystones 
without wrecking the edifice itself. 

It is for us a duty — a duty towards ourselves and a duty to the 
great nations that are our neighbours — to do the utmost in our 
power to dissuade any one from the temptation of attacking us, of 
using our soil as a short cut. 

It is in this way that we, too, serve peace, not in word, but in deed. . . . 

5. Extracts from Statement by M. van Zeeland, Prime 
Minister of Belgium, December 2, 1936* 

... II me reste maintenant, messieurs, a vous montrer comment le 
projet militaire s’integre dans la poKtique generale du gouvernement 
et, en particulier, dans sa politique exterieure. 

Un trait capital qui domine toute Taction du gouvernement i c’est 
une intense volonte de paix. II est presque ridicule, tant cela parait 
evident et dans la nature m6me des choses, de repeter que la Belgique 
ne demande rien a personne, ne desire rien enlever h qui que ce soit, 
qu’elle est satisfaite de ce qu’elle a; son seul desir est de pouvoir 
travailler en paix, apporter sa part a la civilisation de Toccident, 
en conjuguant ses efforts dans une parfaite harmonie avec ceux de 
tons les peuples qui Tentourent. Nous sentons mieux que quiconque 
combien la guerre est vaine, qu’eUe est toujours une duperie, meme 
pour le vainqueur, et que rien, sinon la legitime defense, ne pent, 
en fin de compte, la justifier. 

Notre position a cet egard pent se resumer ainsi: tout d’abord, 
faire tout ce qui est en nous — c’est peu de chose, mais c’est quelque 
chose, cependant — pour contribuer au maintien de la paix en 
Europe et dans le monde ; et dans toute la mesure ou nous le pou- 
vons, coUaborer a TetabUssement de conditions generales qui rendent 
la guerre moins probable ou moins proche. 

En second heu, si un conflit doit eclater quelque part, faire tout 
ce qui depend de nous pour le limiter, pour empecher qu’il ne 
s’etende et, en demiere analyse, pour eviter qu’il ne gagne nos 
frontieres et ne nous entraine dans la catastrophe. 

* At a luncheon given in his honour by the British Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce in London. 

“ In the Chambre des Reprdsentants. Ohambre des Representants, Annales 
Farlementaires, December 2, 1936, pp. 317—19. 
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TeUe a ete, depuis toujours et particulierement depuis la guerre, 
la politique de notre pays; teUe elle est aujourd’hui, teUe elle sera 
demaiu. 

N’y a-t-il rien de change dans I’attitude de notre pays, en matiere 
de politique etrangere ? Celui qui le soutiendrait se tromperait 
gravement, mais celui-la commettrait une erreur tout aussi lourde 
qui soutiendrait que la position prise aujourd’hui constitue un boule- 
versement complet, une sorte de changement de decor a vue. Non, 
nous restons fideles, objectivement et verijiablement fideles aux 
principes generaux qui sont a la base de notre politique etrangere 
depuis des annees et qui tiennent, en reabte, aux exigences primor- 
diales de I’existence de notre pays. Mais ces principes, nous les 
appliquons — et nous devons les appliquer — en tenant compte 
des changements intervenus dans les realites que nous heurtons en 
chemin. 

Si les donnees du probleme changent, quoi d’etonnant a ce que, 
en appHquant les memes regies et les memes methodes, les conclu- 
sions se modifient ? 

La caracteristique la plus nette de notre politique, cehe que nous 
n’avons cesse de mettre en relief avec une insistance croissante, 
c’est le souci d’une independance absolue et dans toutes les direc- 
tions. . . . 

Je crois pouvoir sans manquer a aucun devoir de discretion declarer 
ici qu’au sein de ce conseil historique ou Sa Majeste fit a ses ministres 
la communication reprise dans ce document destine a eux seuls, 
la reaction spontanee fut telle qu’un des membres importants du 
cabinet declara aussitot: il n’est pas im mot de ce discours auquel 
nous ne puissions tous souscrire sans reserve. A ce discours, devenu, 
par sa publication, rm acte du gouvernement, nul n’a droit de donner 
des interpretations plus ou moins fantaisistes ou plus ou moins 
imaginaires ; nul n’a le droit de le decouper pour en retenir, plus ou 
moins loyalement, ce qui lui plait et en rejeter le reste. 

Get acte, qui est tm grand acte, constitue un tout; il doit etre 
pris comme tel. Il montre merveiUeusement les hens serres et 
indestructibles qui attachent, dans une meme conception d’ensemble, 
les vues de politique etrangere et les vues de politique militaire qui 
y sont exprimees. Je ne comprends pas que quelqu’un ose invoquer 
le discours royal et obeir, .en matiere militaire, a d’autres preoccupa- 
tions que ceUes qui ont anime le Roi et son gouvernement, a Tegard 
du projet militaire qui vous est soumis. . . . 

Cette politique d’independance soleimellement aflSrmee, soulignee 
par le recours a une methode exceptionneUe qui a, en effet, frappe 
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le monde, le gouvernement est resolu a rappliquerfermement demain, 
au cours des negociations qui devront regler la situation de I’occi- 
dent. Nous ne prendrons aucun engagement, nous ne signerons aucun 
acte, nous ne renouvellerons aucun accord qui puisse, en droit, en 
fait, ou meme en apparence, eompromettre Tefficacit^ de la position 
d’iudependance et d’equilibre que nous entendons prendre. 

Je crois qu’il n’est pas possible d’etre plus net et plus categorique, 
ou alors les mots n’auraient plus leur sens. 

Mais cela dit, il convient que je precise certains autres aspects de 
notre attitude. 

L’independance ne signifie pas une absurde pretention a I’isole- 
ment, ni davantage une meconnaissanee dangereuse et aveugle de 
nos devoirs. Nos devoirs, nous entendons au contraire les remplir 
tous et nous mettre a meme de les remplir mieux. 

Tout d’abord nos engagements. Les petits pays doivent avoir, plus 
que n’importe qui, le souci de respecter scrupuleusement et d’appli- 
quer rigoureusement tous les engagements qu’ils ont pris. Nous 
I’avons toujours fait, nous le ferons toujours. C’est la, d’ailleurs, 
une raison de plus pour ne s’engager qu’avec prudence, pour n’as- 
sumer que des engagements que nous puissions tenir, pour n’accepter 
que des engagements bien precis, bien clairs, bien deHmites, qui ne 
puissent jamais nous entratner dans des aventures ou nous n’avons 
que faire. 

Quels sont les engagements que nous avons aujonrd’hui? Tout 
d’abord, nous sommes membre de la Societe des nations. Notre posi- 
tion, vis-a-vis de la Ligue, n’a pas change ; nous restons convaincus 
que la Ligue des nations represente un grand effort vers un avenir 
meilleur; nous croyons a son utilite; nous croyons a son devenir. 
Ce n’est pas un ecbec passager, si grave soit-il, qui modifiera notre 
opinion. Mais nous n’avons jamais pense que la Ligue nous dispensait 
de faire I’effort maximum en notre pouvoir, pour nous proteger 
nous-memes ; nous I’avons consideree, et nous la considerons encore 
comme un element supplementaire qui peut nous apporter, dans 
certaines circonstances, un appoint de secmite, et j’estime que nous 
n’avons le droit de renoncer a aucun des elements qui peuvent, en 
des periodes difficiles, nous renforcer en quelque mesure que ce soit. 
Mais, tenant compte des realites, nous devons bien reconnaitre 
aujomd’hui que I’appui apporte ou promis par la Ligue a ses membres 
est, depuis son ecbec dans I’affaire d’fithiopie, sensiblement reduit. 
Notre volonte de fidebte a la Societe des nations nous pousse a 
voir definir, en les bmitant et en les precisant en meme temps, les 
engagements qui nous incombent en vertu du pacte. D’ici la, jusqu’a 
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ce que ces precisions aient ete donnees, notamment en ce qui concerne 
I’article 16, nous n’acceptons d’autre interpretation que ceUe que 
nous entendons nous-memes y donner, dans la plenitude de notre 
souverainete. 

L’autre ordre d’engagements internationaux que nous ayons releve 
du traite de Locarno. Ils sont, a I’heure actueUe, reinscrits par 
novation, si je puis ainsi dire, dans les accords avenus a Londres, en 
mars dernier. Encore une fois — et cela va sans dire — a ces engage- 
ments, comme aux autres, nous sommes strictement et rigoureuse- 
ment fideles. Mais ces accords de Londres ont un caractere provisoire ; 
ils doivent etre remplaces par d’autres ; ils ne pourraient, en aucune 
maniere, se transformer automatiquement en des accords definitifs, et 
nous souhaitons que les nouveaux accords vers lesquels on s’oriente 
puissent, par quelque methode que ce soit, etre conclus dans le plus 
bref delai possible. 

Nous avons defini nettement quelle est la position que nous pren- 
drons dans la negociation de ces nouveaux accords. Nous n’entendons 
plus donner a la France et a I’Allemagne la garantie qui se trouvait 
inscrite dans les accords de Locarno de 1925, garantie qui, a ce 
moment, 6tait necessaire et justifiee, mais qui serait aujourd’hui 
inefficace, dangereuse et injustifiable. 

N’apporterons-nous rien a Teffort d’organisation de la paix en 
Occident? Loin de la, car nous avons un grand devoir k remplir 
envers nos voisins ; notre role historique decoule lui-meme de notre 
position geographique ; il s’agit poim nous, dans la pleine mesm-e 
de nos forces, d’immuniser I’lm des points les plus sensibles, les 
plus nevralgiques de I’occident et probablement du monde. En 
empechant que notre territoire ne serve de point d’appui, de terrain 
de passage ou de gage a I’un ou I’autre des grands pays qui peuvent 
et qui sont si souvent entres en conflit, nous diminuons par la meme, 
dans une mesure considerable, les possibdites et les risques de guerre. 
Tel est le service que tous nos voisins sont en droit d’attendre de 
nous. Nous avons, en somme, a les proteger reciproquement les uns 
centre les autres, tout autour de nous, le long de nos frontieres 
communes. Pour cela, il faut que nous soyons forts a tous les points 
de vue, assez forts pour enlever d’avance a un quelconque de nos 
voisins le benefice qu’il pourrait retirer d’lme violation de nos 
frontieres. 

Et nous voici ainsi ramenes necessairement au probleme mihtaire. 

Pour mener la politique d’independance que nous avons choisie, 
pour que cette politique donne les resultats que nous visons, c’est- 
a-dire la paix chez nous et un element de paix en Occident, fi. faut 
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que nous soyons en etat d’assurer nous-memes la couverture de notre 
mobilisation ; il faut que notre armee soit a la mesure des ressources, 
en hommes et en richesses, qu’offre notre pays. Mais en meme temps 
il faut que notre organisation militaire corresponde a nos conceptions 
de poKtique exterieme. Il nous faut done un systeme militaire qui 
ne soit, de fa9on permanente, tourne centre personne, ni lie aux 
dispositions militaires de qui que ce soit. Telle est la conception qui 
preside au pro jet que nous vous avons soumis. 

L ’interpretation que nous avons donnee a cette notion de la couver- 
ture est assez large pour la mettre en concordance avec toutes les 
aspirations legitimes auxquelles eUe doit satisfaire. Nous entendons 
couvrir la mobilisation dans tout le territoire, sans exception, depuis 
le bas jusqu’en haut, et de Test a I’ouest. Nous entendons defendre, 
de la maniere la plus efficace et par des metbodes appropriees, le 
territoire beige dans son integrite. Et en meme temps nous entendons 
proteger tons les noeuds, toutes les commimications, tous les centres 
vitaux, toutes les arteres dans lesquelles bat la vie du pays. 

Notre organisation militaire constitue done une mecanique qui 
peut etre tournee dans n’importe quelle direction, pour parer a 
n’importe quelle difficulte. Bien entendu, cette mecanique, cet orga- 
nisme souple et mobile qui peut pivoter suivant les exigences de 
riieure, doit cependant, a tout moment, tenir compte des reaUtes de 
fait ; il doit pouvoir etre toume, a tout moment, dans la direction 
d’ou vient la principale, la veritable menace. Et e’est encore une 
fois ce que nous faisons. 

La politique que nous voulons mener — poKtique d’independance, 
poKtique d’equiKbre — est ime poKtique d’objectivite et de reaKsme. 

Nous n’entendons nous laisser a aucun moment detourner de ces 
regies, ni par des souvenirs, vieux ou recents, ni par des reactions 
sentimentales, queKes qu’eKes soient; mais nous n’entendons pas 
davantage ignorer les reaKtes ; nous les suivons de pres ; sans negKger 
aucune precaution, nous commen9ons par prendre ceUes qm s’impo- 
sent avec le plus d’urgence. 

Enfin, laissez-moi repeter ici ce que je disais a Londres la semaine 
passee: nous avons toujours su, et nous savons aujourd’Km plus 
clairement que jamais, que nous ne sommes pas seuls ; nous avons 
des amis, des amis fidMes, et Us savent, eux aussi, que, de notre 
cote, nous restons fid^es a toutes nos anoities. Nous avons et nous 
devons avoir le souci de ne porter ombrage a persorme ; U faut que 
tous nos voisins soient persuades de ceci: d’une part, si Ton nous 
attaque, nous nous defendrons avec toute notre energie, toutes nos 
forces, en jetant dans la balance toutes nos ressources ; mais, d’autre 
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part, si Ton ne nous attaque pas, nous entendons n’etre ni une menace 
pour les uns, ni un appoint pour les autres. 

Pareil souci d’objectivite, de correction, de loyaute vis-a-vis de tons 
nos voisins, se concilie d’ailleurs parfaitement avec la reconnaissance 
et I’affection que nous eprouvons et que nous ne cesserons d’entre- 
tenir pour ceux qui ont ete a nos cotes aux heures les plus tragiques 
de notre histoire. . . . 


6. Documents Exchanged between the United Kingdom and 
THE Erench Governments and the Belgian Government, con- 
cerning THE International Position oe Belgium, April 24, 1937^ 

(a) Joint Communication to M. Spaak, Minister for Foreign Affairs 

of Belgium, by the British and French Ambassadors at Brussels, 

April U, J937. 

In accordance with instructions received from their respective 
Governments, His Majesty’s Ambassador and the French Ambas- 
sador have the honour to make the following communication to the 
Belgian Government : 

1. The Governments of the United Eiingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and of the French Republic have not failed during 
the last few months to give their fuU attention to the desire of the 
Belgian Government to have the international rights and obligations 
of Belgium clarified in certain respects where this is rendered neces- 
sary by her geographical position and by the delays which may stiU 
occur before the negotiation and conclusion of the general Act 
intended to replace the Treaty of Locarno. 

2. The Government of the United Kingdom and the Government 
of the Republic, being anxious to give full expression to their 
S5anpathy with this desire of the Belgian Government, have agreed 
to make the following declaration; 

3. The said Governments have taken note of the views which the 
Belgian Guvernment has itself expressed concerning the interests of 
Belgium, and more particularly — 

(1) the determination expressed publicly and on more than one 
occasion by the Belgian Government: {a) to defend the fron- 
tiers of Belgium with all its forces against any aggression or 
invasion, and to prevent Belgian territory from being used, 
for purposes of aggression against another State, as a passage 
or as a base of operations by land, by sea or in the air ; {b) to 


British White Paper, Cmd. 5437. 
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organize the defence of Belgium in an efficient manner for 
this purpose ; 

(2) the renewed assurances of the fidelity of Belgium to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and to the obligations 
which it involves for Members of the League. 

4. In consequence, taking into account the determination and 
assurances mentioned above, the Glovernment of the United Kingdom 
and the Government of the RepubMc declare that they consider 
Belgium to be now released from all obligations towards them 
resulting from either the Treaty of Locarno or the arrangements 
drawn up in London on March 19, 1936,^ and that they maintain in 
respect of Belgium the tmdertakings of assistance which they entered 
into towards her under the above-mentioned instrmnents. 

5. The Government of the United Kingdom and the Government 
of the Republic agree that the. release of Belgium firomher obfigations, 
as provided for in paragraph 4 above, in no way affects the existing 
imdertakings between the United Kingdom and France. 

{Signed) Esmond Ovey. (Signed) J. Laeoche. 

(b) Communication from M. Spaak, Minister for Foreign Affairs of 

Belgium, to the British Ambassador at Brussels, April 24, 1937.^ 
M. I’Ambassadeur, 

The Royal Government has taken note with great satisfaction 
of the declaration communicated to it this day by the Government 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
It thanks the Government of the United Kingdom warmly for this 
communication . 

I avail, &c. 

(Signed) P. H. Sp aak . 

7. Extracts from Statement by M. Spaak, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Belgium, April 29, 1937® 

Madame, messieurs, samedi dernier, M. Laroche, ambassadeur de 
France, et Sir Esmond Ovey, ambassadeur d’Angleterre, m’ont remis 
la declaration franco-anglaise dont vous avez certainement lu le 
texte dans les joumaux. 

Je crois cependant qu’il est utUe que je vous la rappeUe, car je 

^ See above, p. 127. 

“ A similar communication was addressed to the French Ambassador at 
Brussels. 

“ In the Chambre des Kepresentants. Ghambre des Bepresentants, Annates 
Parlementaires, April 29, 1937, pp. 1284-7. 
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desire que vous en ayez les termea bieu presents a la memoire au 
cours de ma declaration. La void : . . 

Au nom du gouvernement, j’airemis aux deux ambassadeurs une 
reponse ainsi redigee: . . 

A la satisfaction que j ’exprime dans ma reponse, je crois qu’il 
est juste que je joigne les sentiments de gratitude de la Belgique. 
Depuis- dea mois, j’ai rencontre chez les hommes d’Etat a.ngla.ia et 
fran 9 ais, chez M. Eden, comme chez M. Blum et M. Delbos, comme 
aussi — n y aurait quelque injustice a ne pas le mentionner — chez 
M. Laroche et chez Sir Esmond Ovey, bons serviteurs de leur pays, 
mais grands amis du notre, le plus loyal et le plus comprehensif 
esprit d’entente et de collaboration. 

M. Eden diaait I’autre aoir a Bruxelles ; 

‘Chaque pays doit faire face a des problemes difEerents ; chacun 
a des soucis interieurs qui lui sont propres; chacun connait des 
dfficultes speciales exigeant ime solution particulide. Dans ees 
conditions, nous avons chacun, en ce qui nous conceme, a faire des 
concessions, sans lesqueUes nous ne reahserons nul progres.’ 
Comment ne pas aboutir, lorsque Thomme d’!l6tat avec lequel on 
discute est anim6 de tant de conciliante sagesse ? 

MM. Blum et Delbos n’ont pas ete moins clairvoyants, et ce qui 
s’est passe ces jours demiers est done vraiment le fruit d’une entente 
et d’vme confiance mutuelle entre la France, I’Angleterre et la 
Belgique. 

Je veux dire encore une fois publiquement devant vous tous, les 
representants de la nation, que, s’il est vrai que nous avons ete 
delies par nos grands voisins de certaines obligations juridiques, ils 
se sont acquis de nouveaux droits a notre amitie et a notre recon- 
naissance. 

Depuis six jours, une modification importante a done ete apportee 
a notre statut international. 

La premiere question qui se pose et qui merite reponse est celle-ci : 
Y avait-il pour nous des raisons de chercher a definir et a preciser 
sous une forme nouveUe nos droits et nos obligations internationales ? 

L’interet de la necessity absolue d’une telle operation me parait la 
chose la moins discutable du monde. 

Pour s’en convaincre, il suflht de se rappeler ce qu’etait hier ce 
statut. II suffit de comparer I’epoque ou il fut con 9 u et I’epoque 
d’aujourd’hui. 

La Belgique a signe avec joie le traite de Locarno, et je crois 
sincerement qu’eUe a eu raison de le faire, car eUe y obtenait une 
^ For text see above, p. 239. “ For text see above, p. 240. 
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chose essentielle pour sa securite : la garantie de la France, de I’Angle- 
terre et de I’ltalie. 

Pourtant, le traite de Locarno nous imposait des obligations qui, 
supportables il y a dix ans, apparaissent aujourd’hui comme allant 
bien au dela de nos possibilites. 

Par le traite de Locarno, la Belgique garantissait le maintien du 
status quo territorial resultant des frontieres entre I’Allemagne et la 
France et I’inviolabdite des dites frontieres. 

La Belgique garantissait done la France centre une eventuelle 
attaque aUemande, mais chose que beaucoup de Beiges semblent 
avoir oublie, la Belgique garantissait aussi I’Allemagne centre une 
eventuelle attaque frangaise. 

Par le traite de Locarno, malgre la difference fondamentale des 
situations et des moyens pouvant etre mis en oeuvre, nous prenions, 
en Europe occidentale, une attitude et des obligations exactement 
pareiUes a celles de nos plus grands voisins. 

C’etait incontestablement hardi. II est vrai que I’atmosphere de 
I’Europe et certaines conditions particuheres exphquaient et justi- 
fiaient une teUe audace. 

L’AUemagne de I’epoque etait pratiquement desarmee et il etait 
possible d’esperer que le monde, adoptant une politique de sagesse, 
chercherait son salut dans la voie du desarmement concerts et con- 
trole. Cette esperance est aujourd’hui defue, momentanement je 
I’espere, mais la verite nous oblige constater que I’AUemagne est 
redevenue une grande nation militaire, et que, dans tons les pays 
du monde, la course aux armements a repris avec une intensite 
jamais egalee dans le passe. 

Premiere difference fondamentale entre 1925 et 1937. 

En 1925, la zone demilitarisee existait. Les articles 42 et 43 du 
traite de Versailles conservaient toute leur valeur. L’article premier 
du traite de Locarno s’y referait explicitement. La zone demilita- 
risee etait pour nous, en cas d’une eventuelle attaque aUemande, 
une securite militaire dont il est inutUe de souUgner I’importance. 

En 1936, I’AUemagne a reoccupe la zone demilitarisee, boulever- 
sant les conditions anterieures, et nous pla9ant devant un etat de 
fait tout nouveau. 

Comment ne pas en tenir compte dans I’^laboration de notre 
statut international ? 

Enfin, en 1925, I’AUemagne s’appretait ^ entrer a la Societe des 
nations et nous nous appretions a I’y accueiUir, sachant bien que 
sa presence a Geneve aUait donner a I’organisme international plus 
de prestige et plus d’efficacite. 
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L’Allemagne, eh 1925, etait disposee a accepter les obligations et 
les devoirs auxquels nous avons aouscrit en adherant au Covenant ; 
les bases de sa politique aUaient etre les memes que les bases de la 
notre et cela aussi etait un element important de notre securite. 

Aujourd’hui, I’AUemagne a quitte la Society des nations, I’heure 
de son retour n’a malheureusement pas encore sorme, semble-t-il. H 
faut aussi tenir compte de ce fait. 

Ce simple rappel du passe, cette simple comparaison entre 1925 
et 1937 montrent combien les problemes que nous avons a resoudre 
aujourd’hui sont differents de ceux qu’il fallait resoudre il y a douze 
ans. Tout cela exphque deja et justifie les solutions differentes. 

Get historique serait cependant incomplet si je ne rappelais les 
evenements du 7 mars 1936. En reoccupant la zone demiUtarisee, en 
repudiant le traite de Locarno, TAllemagne plagait la France, I’An- 
gleterre, I’ltalie et la Belgique dans une position difficile. 

A Londres, les trois pays les plus directement interesses ont cher- 
che les moyens de faire face a la situation. Ils ont pris des dis- 
positions qu’eux-m^mes ont considere comme provisoires. Mais 
surtout, — et je crois pouvoir leur rendre cet hommage, — sans se 
decourager, malgr4 I’amertume et la deception bien comprehen- 
sibles qui les animaient, ils se sont remis la tache, voulant, malgre 
tout, sans desesp^rer, travailler pour la paix. 

Ils ont repris les negociations, refait des propositions. Ils ont 
cherche a nouveau la confiance et I’entente. 

Cette oeuvre, a laquelle ils se sont atteles, est de longue haleine ; 
elle est difficile, elle est longue. Je garde cependant le ferme espoir 
de la voir aboutir un jour. 

Cependant, le regime provisoire adopte a Londres etait surtout , 
lourd a supporter pour un petit pays. C’est ce que la France et 
I’Angleterre ont parfaitement compris; Tune et I’autre ont senti, 
comme nous le sentions nous-memes, que ce qui avait ete convenu 
en mars 1936 dans la necessite de faire face a une situation brus- 
quement creee, devait etre revu et amenage. 

La Belgique avait la hate legitime d’en revenir h un statut inter- 
national plus normal, plus conforme aussi a ses possibiMtes et a ses 
traditions. 

Ce sont ces idees que M. le premier ministre et moi-meme nous 
avons tache d’exprimer a plusieurs reprises. Ce sont ces idees, aux- 
quelles le Roi a donne rme nouvehe force dans son discours du 
14 octobre et qu’une opinion pubhque, quasi imanime, a ratifiees. 

Quelles sont les bases de notre politique etrangere ? 

Je veux les rappeler encore une fois. Nous voulons d’abord, et 
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avant tout, trouver la formule qui fera notre peuple unanime. Nous 
ne voulons ni sacrifier a une ideologie qui serait plus specialement 
waUonne ou plus specialement flamande. Nous voulons une politique 
exclusivement et integralement beige. Nous voulons une politique 
solidement basee sur notre tradition nationale, une politique qui 
nous permette de remplir le role qui nous est devolu en Europe. 
La Belgique n’a pas d’interet direct en dehors de ses frontieres ; eUe 
n’a pas d’autre ambition que de tester ce qu’eUe est ; elle ne chercho 
rien, elle ne demande rien d’autre que la paix. 

Mais, — et c’est a la fois son malheur et sa grandeur, — elle est, 
depuis des siecles, un champ de bataiUe pour I’Europe, une voie 
d’invasion pour tous les conquerants. Son role, celui qui lui a ete 
confie et qu’eUe doit remphr, c’est de boucher de tous les cotes, 
dans tous les sens, la voie d’invasion; c’est de herisser le champ 
de bataUle de I’Europe de tant d’obstacles et de tant de difficultes, 
que meme les plus hardis s’en detournent. 

C’est a cause de cela que notre politique militaire est si intime- 
ment hee a notre politique exterieure. Si, aujourd’hui, I’Europe a 
plus de confiance en nous, ce n’est pas seulement en raison de la 
loyaute de notre attitude. C’est parce qu’il y a quelques mois, pour 
la premiere fois dans notre histoire, nous avons tous ensemble 
accepte les lourds sacrifices qui nous etaient demandes. 

Mais, en dehors de cette t&che, nous voulons aussi contribuer a 
I’organisation collective de la paix, a I’elaboration d’un droit inter- 
national. Malgre les echecs, malgre les desfilusions, nous voulons 
esperer qu’un jour la sagesse et la raison triompheront. C’est pour- 
quoi nous restons fideles a la Societe des nations et que nous lui 
apportons notre loyale collaboration. 

Tout cela, nous I’avons dit et redit. La France et I’Angleterre Font 
entendu et Font compris ; dans leur declaration commune, eUes ont 
donne de notre pohtique exterieure une definition dont je n’ai pas 
a changer un seul mot: . . .^ 

Notre politique etant ainsi definie, la France et FAngleterre pren- 
nent spontanement une double decision : eUes nous delient des obliga- 
tions de garantie qu’a Locarno et a Londres nous avions souscrites 
vis-a-vis d’eUes, et elles maintiennent les obligations de garantie 
qu’eUes avaient souscrites vis-a-vis de nous. 

TeUe est notre nouvelle situation. Je crois tres sincerement qu’elle 
est meUleure que la precedente et que nous pouvons nous en feliciter. 

Pourquoi meilleure ? Parce qu’il est simple, parce qu’il est clair, 

^ Here follows the text of paragraph 3, §§ 1 & 2, of the Declaration. (See 
above, p. 239.) 
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parce que nous savons exactement quelles sont nos obligations; 
parce que, dorenavant, il n’y a plus qu’une seule hypothese dans 
laquelle nous pouvons etre contraints a faire la guerre, une seule 
hypothese qui ne peut susciter aucune discussion, aucune contro- 
verse, ime seule hypothese qui nous trouverait tous unis et tons 
resolus : la defense de notre territoire devant une attaque ennemie. 

La declaration du 24 avril n’est pas un traite au sens propre du 
mot. C’est un acte spontane de la France et de TAngleterre ; maia 
cet acte trouve sa justification dans la definition de notre pohtique 
exterieure. II decoule de la que, si un jour, usant de notre liherte, 
nous entendions modifier notre politique, c’est tout a fait legitime- 
ment que la France et I’Angleterre pourraient etre amenees a nous 
retirer leur garantie. 

Sur ces principes, aucun doute n’est pertois. 

Je pense done sineerement que tout le monde reconnaitra que 
notre position est aujourd’hui plus forte qu’elle ne I’etait hier, puis- 
qu’en supprimant certains de nos devoirs, nous avons conserve tous 
nos droits. 

Mais cette formule m’amene a xencontrer I’objection que pour- 
xaient me faire ceux qui estiment que nous avons une position 
egoiste, ceux qui, traduisant ce sentiment dans le langage du droit 
international, aflfirment que nous manquons de fidelite aux principes 
de la security collective et de I’assistance mutuelle. 

Franchement, je ne crois pas.' Mais pom nous entendre et nous 
comprendre, il faut que nous franchissions la barriere, le paravent 
des mots, pour toucher la realite des idees. 

Si la securite collective est une notion qui imphque que tous les 
Ftats, quelle que soit leur importance, leur force, leirrs traditions, 
leur position geographique, doivent prendre la meme attitude, sou- 
scrire aux memes engagements ; si cela veut dire que la politique de 
la Belgique doit etre identique a celle de la France, de I’Angleterre 
ou de I’Allemagne, alors, je Je declare, la securite collective est rme 
ideologic fumeuse dont on ne tirera jamais rien, car elle est pro- 
fondement contraire aux reahtes et aux possihilites. Mais si seemite 
collective veut dire, qu’en vue du bien commun a tous les peuples, 
I’organisation et le maintien de la paix, chaque ^tat doit faire I’effort 
maximum dans le cadre de ses moyens pour remplir sa mission, alors 
je dis; d’accord, et j’ajoute: telle est la position de la Belgique, car 
ce qui importe, ce ne sont pas les engagements que I’on prend, ce 
sont les engagements que I’on tient. Et je repete encore une fois 
qu’en organisant sa defense nationale, en faisant un grand effort 
militaire, en ne chicanant sur aucune forme d’agression qui pourrait 
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etre dirigee centre elle, en prenant les risques cruels que tout cela 
comporte, la Belgique donne I’Europe tout ce qu’elle peut lui 
apporter, tout ce que I’Europe peut legitimement lui demander. 

C’est done de cette maniere que I’Angleterre, la France et la Bel- 
gique ont regie entre eUes les obligations du passe. 

Reste ravenir. 

Les efforts entrepris depuis des mois vont continuer. La declara- 
tion franco-anglaise s’exprime clairement a cet egard. C’est notam- 
ment parce que les pourparlers en vue de I’elaboration du pacte 
occidental peuvent etre longues encore, qu’une solution immediate 
a certains problemes a ete cherchee et trouvee. 

Dans ces pourparlers, la Belgique entend jouer son role. Le gou- 
vemement salt bien que sa tache ne sera vraiment terminee que 
lorsque des formrdes auxquelles I’AUemagne pourra souscrire auront 
ete trouvees. 

J’ai deja dit tout le prix que j’attachais a la derniere declaration 
du chancelier du Reich: eUe etait le temoignage d’un etat d’esprit 
qu’n faut approuver, elle indiquait des possibiMtes auxqueUes je 
n’entends nuUement renoncer. Les diffieultes ne sent pas insurmon- 
tables. L’^tat d’esprit avec lequel on les aborde est un facteur 
essentiel de reussite ou d’echec. L’etat de I’Europe est meilleur 
aujourd’hui qu’il y a six mois et la declaration franco-anglaise est un 
nouvel element d’apaisement. 

La bonne volonte pacifique de la plupart des hommes d’fitat 
europeens est certaine. II faut avoir confiance. 

Nous avons franchi une premiere etape. C’est avec optimisme que 
j ’envisage celle que nous allons aborder. 

Ici se terminent les commentaires de la declaration franco-britan- 
nique que je devais a la Chambre. 

II reste cependant deux problemes qui n’ont pas ete abordes 
dans cette declaration, mais sur lesquels j’entends dire quelques 
mots, car, je le sais, ils retiennent I’attention de I’opinion publique 
beige et I’attention de I’opinion publique emopeenne. II s’agit de 
I’interpretation de I’article 16 du pacte de la Societe des nations 
et de la question dite des accords d’etats-majors. 

Ma declaration sur I’article 16 sera breve, car j’estime que c’est 
a I’assemblee de Geneve elle-meme qu’incombe la tache d’inter- 
preter officiellement les textes. Mais, etant donnees les discussions 
actueUes, la Chambre comprendrait sans doute difficilement que le 
ministre des affaires etrangeres n’ait pas d’opinion ou, qu’en ayant 
une, il refuse de la lui communiquer. 

J’espere d’ailleurs que ce que je vais dire contribuera a clarifier 
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un probleme que trop de prudence ou trop de subtilite rendrait 
finalement plus confus et plus difficile a resoudre. 

Je ne ferai d’aiUeurs en cela que suivre I’exemple de M. de Graef, 
I’bonorable ministre des affaires etrangeres des Pays-Bas, qui vient 
de faire au parlemeiit neerlandais d’importantes declarations qui 
retiennent toute notre attention. 

Ce qui, dans Particle 16, apparait comme le plus important et le 
plus delicat, c’est Pavant-demier paragrapbe, dans lequel est abor- 
dee la question du droit de passage: 

‘Les membres de la Societe des nations prennent les disposi- 
tions necessaires pour facibter le passage, a travers leur territoire, 

des forces de tout membre de la Societe, qui participe a ime action 

commune pour faire respecter les engagements de la Societe.’ 

Quand et comment pent jouer cette eventueUe obligation ? 

II est assez extraordinaire et meme, je Pavoue, un peu inquietant, 
qu’un texte aussi important dont PappUcation pent avoir de si 
graves consequences, soit encore laisse, aujourd’hui, a Pinte’rpreta- 
tion individueUe de cbacun des membres. 

En ce qui conceme le gouvemement beige, il y a, a Papplication 
eventueUe du droit de passage sur le territoire de notre pays, deux 
conditions essentieUes. La premiere, c’est qu’en aucune hypothese 
le droit de passage ne pent etre impose a la Belgique en dehors 
de son consentement. La seconde, c’est que ce consentement n’est 
concevable que s’U s’agit de Pexecution d’lme action commrme. 

II ne me semble pas que ces deux conditions peuvent etre serieuse- 
ment discutees. . . . 

En ce qui conceme les accords des etats-majors, ma reponse sera 
claire. La declaration franco-anglaise du 24 avrU clot pour nous 
cette periode, que Pon pourrait appeler Pere des accords mUitaires, 
et je m’en rejouis. 

Ici, mie explication est indispensable. 

Je m’en rejouis, non parce que ces accords etaient mauvais, mais 
parce que, malgre la reaUte, malgre les affirmations dix fois, vingt 
fois repetees par tons mes predecesseurs. Us etaient, chez nous et 
en Europe, sujets a confusion et sujet de mefiance. 

Les uns, chez nous, y voyaient la preuve de notre infeodation a 
un de nos grands voisins. Les autres y voyaient Pelement essentiel 
de notre defense nationale. Les deux idees etaient aussi fausses 
Pune que Pautre. 

Au moment ou ces accords mUitaires ne sont plus, je repete encore 
une fois solenneUement qu’ils n’avaient aucun caractere politique, 
qu’Us laissaient entiere Pindependance de notre pays et que Pesprit 
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dans lequel ils avaient ete con 9 ua est reste I’esprit dans lequel ils 
ont ete appliques. 

Ceci dit, ou en sommes-nous ? 

Le merite de la declaration franeo-anglaise, je I’ai deja dit et je le 
repete, est d’avoir clarifie les choses. II n’y a plus pour nous au- 
jourd’hui qu’une seule hypothese de guerre possible: la ‘defense 
nationale’. 

Ceci me permet d’affirmer que les problemes militaires qui se 
posent aux autorites responsables sont maintenant debarrasses de 
toutes les complications superflues dont pouvaient les encombrer les 
garanties dont nous etions comptables. 

Ce probleme simpUfie est purement et simplement un probleme 
technique. 

Notre politique exterieure coincide maintenant exactement avec 
nos possibihtes militaires. 

Ce probleme technique, nous restons libres de le resoudre en toute 
independance, en toute bberte; nous n’avons consent! et nous ne 
consentirons jamais a cet egard la moindre entrave ou la moindre 
restriction. 

Nous en prenons une nouveUe fois I’engagement formel, tout ce 
qui doit ^tre fait pour assurer la defense nationale, dans le cadre 
ainsi trace, sera fait. . . . 

8. CoMMinsricATioN’ FBOM H.M. Government in the United King- 
dom AND FROM the FRENCH GOVERNMENT TO THE SeCRETARY- 
General OF THE Leaghe, May 26, 19371 

We have the honour to make the following communication : 

The preparatory exchange of views which has recently been taking 
place between the signatories of the Treaty of Locarno, with a view 
to the negotiation of a new Western European Security Pact to 
replace that instrument, has shown, on the one hand, that in any new 
treaty Belgium would wish to give no guarantees to other States 
and, on the other hand, that the other four Governments concerned in 
the negotiations would be prepared to agree that Belgium should not 
imdertake to guarantee other States in the new treaty. In view of 
the delay experienced in negotiating the new treaty, it was decided 
to give effect to the wish of the Belgian Government to be released 
in advance from their remaining obhgations under the Locarno 
Treaty and the arrangements of March 19, 1936. 

The joint Note addressed by the Government of the French 
Repubhc and by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
1 League of Nations Official Journal, May-June 1937, p. 310. 
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to the Belgian Government on this subject has been registered in 
accordance with the terms of the Covenant. In this Note the French 
Government and His Majesty’s Government declare that they con- 
sider Belgium released from all obligations towards them resulting 
from the Treaty of Locarno and the arrangements of March 19, 1936, 
and that they have taken note of certain views expressed by the 
Belgian Government relating to their fidehty to the Covenant of 
the League of Nations and their determination efficiently to organize 
the defence of Belgium against any aggression or invasion. 

This exchange of Notes in no way affects the obligations of any 
other country but Belgium. It is, indeed, expressly stated therein 
that neither the undertakings of France and the United Kingdom 
towards Belgium, nor the existing undertakings between the United 
Kingdom and France, are affected. 

The Government of the French Republic and His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom regard the arrangement thus 
concluded as a means of facUitating, with the collaboration of the 
other interested Powers, the settlement of those problems the 
solution of which is essential to the peace of Europe, 

(Signed) Yvok Dblbos. (Signed) Anthony Eden. 


9. Extract from Statements made at the Ninety-seventh 
Session of the League Council, May 27, 1937i 

(a) M. Delbos (France). 

Our purpose in laying the Franco-British Declaration of April 24 
officially before the Council was partly to inform the Council of the 
new character henceforth attaching to the legal relations between 
France and Belgium, there having been no change — on this I desire 
to lay stress — in the friendship between the two countries. Our 
purpose was, further, to make before the Coimcil two affirmations 
of our intent. 

Whatever the obstacles which, for the last fifteen months, have 
stood in the way of the negotiation of the Western Agreement to 
replace the Treaty of Locarno, the French Government’s determina- 
tion to succeed has been in no wise affected. The French Government 
is continuing its efforts, and does not by any means despair of reach- 
ing a satisfactory solution. 

But in so doing — ^this is the second affirmation I have to make — 
the French Government never forgets the connexion between security 

^ League of Nations Official Journal , May-June 1937, p. 311. 
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in Western Europe and the security of Europe as a whole. The 
former carmot be secured at the cost of the latter ; on the contrary, 
the French Government conceives the proposed settlement as a con- 
tribution to the consoMdation of peace as a whole. It hopes to arrive, 
with the collaboration of aU concerned, at a wide European under- 
standing ; to that end, inspired by the unvar5nng ideals of France, 
it will continue to give its most sincere and determined support. 

(6) The Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden (United Kingdom). 

I have little to add to the joint Note’^ which has been communicated 
to the Council by the Foreign Minister of France and myself. His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom hopes that the nego- 
tiations with the Belgian Government which have been so happily 
concluded may prove to be a step towards negotiations of a wider 
scope and may make possible the establishment of a closer collabora- 
tion between aU the interested countries. His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom wiU continue to persevere in its efforts to 
bring about a settlement which it earnestly desires to see realized, 
and which, it is convinced, would be a good augury for the future 
of Europe. 

(c) M. Spook (Belgium). 

I desire to express my entire agreement with the declarations 
made by M. Delbos and Mr. Eden in interpretation of the Franco- 
British Note of April 24 last. 

I have already had occasion, in a speech delivered in the Belgian 
Chamber, to thank the French and United Kingdom Governments for 
the attitude of clear-sighted friendship with which the Belgian stand- 
point has been met. I am happy to be able to repeat my thanks 
to-day before the Council of the League of Nations. 

The Note of April 24 relieved Belgium of the obligations contracted 
at Locarno and in London. The Franco-British guarantee of Belgium 
is, on the contrary, maintained. That guarantee is based on a defini- 
tion of the foreign policy of my country. I have already had occasion 
to say that I accept that definition in its entirety. It embodies two 
fundamental assertions: 

(1) The determination of Belgium to defend her frontiers with- all 
her forces against any aggression or invasion, to prevent her 
territory being used for aggression against another State, for 
the passage of armed forces, or as a base of operations, by land, 
by sea or in the air, and to organize effectively her defence to 
that end ; 


^ See preceding document. 
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(2) The assurance of Belgium’s loyalty to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and to the obligations which the Covenant 
entails. 

Such is the exact meaning of the Franeo-British Declaration of 
April 24, which the Belgian Government has noted with very great 
satisfaction. 

I should add that the Belgian Government believes, in common 
with the Governments of France and of the United Kingdom, that 
this Declaration should be regarded as a step towards the elaboration 
of a new Western Pact, the conclusion of which cannot fail to facili- 
tate a solution of other problems arising in the world. 


IV. DECLARATIONS OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 

Certain declarations by the British Foreign Secretary of policy in 
relation to Germany’s action in the Rhineland and the denunciation of 
the Locarno Treaty are printed in preceding sections.^ Other statements 
of policy in 1935 and 1936 in connexion with the Italo-Abyssioian dispute 
are printed in Documents for 1935, vol. ii. In the following section are 
grouped together extracts from the important series of speeches made by 
Mr. Anthony Eden in September,* November,* and December,* 1936, in 
which British foreign policy was clearly restated. Substantial portions of 
these speeches were devoted to Spain, but are not printed here as they 
are to be included in a subsequent volume, together with the other docu- 
ments on that subject. 

Declarations of Foreign Policy by the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Septembbr-December, 1936 

(a) At Geneva, September 25, 1936.^ 

At this our annual Assembly it is our habit, indeed our duty, to 
review the events of the past year. 

None of us can feel satisfaction at their course, nor is there in the 
international scene that confronts us any room for complacency. 
Indeed, the seriousness of the times is such as to command frank 
speech, so that I shall not apologize to you for using less guarded 
language than is usual at our Assembly. 

What picture does the world present to us to-day, in September 
1936 ? Nationalism is strong, its antagonisms are vibrant. ChaUeng- 

1 See above, pp. 52, 99, 133, and 159. * See below, this page. 

® See below, pp. 260, 263. * See below, p. 263. 

* At the Seventeenth. Session of the League Assembly. League of Nations 
Official Journal, Special Supplement No. 155, p. 44. 
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ing enthusiasms for rival forms of government hurl defiance at one 
another. What must be the ultimate consequence of so much ficence ? 
Inevitably a general weakening of confidence throughout the world. 
And this in turn must be the cause — is indeed already the cause 
— of another disturbing element which no one can ignore. Each 
nation — and this applies even to the smallest and most peace-loving 
— is expending an ever-increasing proportion of its national wealth 
upon armaments to the ultimate detriment of its economy. The 
recovery of world trade is hampered by many obstacles, both 
economic and political; a standard of living may even find itself 
sacrificed for a standard of armament. There is restlessness, there is 
restriction; the barriers of frontiers grow harder to pass. There is 
an insufficiency of free intercourse between people and people, while 
nationally controlled propaganda for rival theses confuses criticism 
and stifies the free development of thought. 

Not a pleasant picture ; but not a hopeless one either. There need 
be in all this no fatal seeds of war. It should be, it can be, perfectly 
possible for nations to live together, however divergent their forms 
of government. How is it to be done ? In the first place, by the 
practice, the national practice, of a certain toleration and restraint. 
I do not beheve that we increase respect for our own forms of govern- 
ment by pouring scorn on those of other nations. 

Perhaps there is the more excuse for me to say this because it is 
a British tradition to distrust extremes. Maybe that tradition can 
be of service to Eiuope and to peace in the next few years. 

I would not have you believe that because we in the United 
Kingdom proclaim less loudly than others our faith in the democracy 
that we practise and in the institutions we have developed that our 
faith in them is therefore w'eakening and that we should not be 
willing to make sacrifices in their defence. We are profoundly 
attached to our liberties and to our traditions and we shall not 
yield them up, nor should we allow any one to wrest them from us. 
We beheve in democracy and in its smvival, if only because its 
ideals he too near to the spirit of the British race ever to be quenched. 
Eor us no system, of whatever extreme, could ever be acceptable if 
it brought in its train the suppression of oiu hberties and the destruc- 
tion of our traditions. After centuries of experience, democracy 
appears to us, not effete, but enduring; the epitome of man’s en- 
deavour to create a civihzation wherein he can find freedom, indivi- 
duahty, and peace. 

Though such are our national sentiments, they do not prevent us 
from reahzing that other peoples feel just as strongly about the 
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form of government they practise, that they are just as determined 
to uphold their traditions. Of course we accept that fully and com- 
pletely. The last thing we would wish to see is the nations divided 
into camps, their alignment determined by the forms of government 
they practise. This would be an added and a whoUy superfluous 
complication in a world complicated enough already. The flrst rule 
of ordered life between nations is then surely this: faith in one’s 
own national tenets, toleration for those of others. Unless we fix 
that rule firmly in our minds and in our conduct, we can scarcely 
hope to put order into the present disordered state of international 
relations. Moreover, in international affairs, conditions do not 
remain static. If they are not improved, they will further deteriorate. 

We must all of us be conscious of the significance of our world 
economic problems in relation to om* present difficulties, and I shall 
have something to say on this subject in a moment. And yet do we 
not each one of us know that the indispensable element in aU econo- 
mic recovery is confidence in the poMtical future ? And how can 
there be such confidence unless we show a respect and toleration 
for each other’s national faiths and traditions ? The responsibility 
upon us all to observe this first rule of toleration and respect, of good 
temper and good-will in our international deahngs, is thus very 
heavy, but by itself it is not enough. 

We have also need of an international order, the authority of 
which shall finally supersede the arbitrament of conflict between 
States. Mankind has made many attempts to set up such an order, 
attempts which have so far met with only a moderate measure of 
success. Yet these attempts must be continued. By oim signature 
of the Covenant, every nation here, by its signature of the Pact of 
Paris, almost every nation in the world, has repudiated war as an 
instrument for the settlement of international disputes. Civilization 
has to put its promises into practice or perish. The best method so far 
devised for that purpose is this League of Nations, which can yet 
achieve, if the nations of the world so intend, the aims of its founders ; 
which can yet realize the fervent desire of most of mankind: the 
permanent establishment of peace. 

So far as His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom is 
concerned, its policy will continue to be based upon its membership 
of the League of Nations. More than that, its whole-hearted co- 
operation can be counted upon in order that the League may be' 
strengthened for the work it has to do, both by the enlargement of 
its membership and by the more confident loyalty of its Members. 

How are we to achieve these results? For let us not delude 
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ourselves. Unless we can achieve them, the League may stiU retain 
some value, but that value will only be secondary. In considering 
the problem of the future of the League, let us recognize clearly 
that there are two essential elements to its solution: the League’s 
machinery and the wiU to work that machinery. Of the two, the 
second is without doubt infinitely the more important. But this is 
not to say that the machinery cannot be improved. At the last 
Assembly, it wiU be recalled, governments were asked to send in 
their observations on the lessons to be learned from the experiences 
of the past year. Since His Majesty’s Government of the United 
Kingdom did not do that in writing, perhaps you will allow me to 
make certain comments on this subject on its behalf. 

The underlying motive for the work on which we are now engaged, 
of examining the Covenant and the procedure of its apphcation, is 
the recent failure of the collective action of the Members of the 
League to achieve the prime object for which it was undertaken. 

The principal causes of the failure of the League in this instance 
were twofold ; the lack of universality of the League itself and its 
failure, for whatever reason, to play a more energetic and effective 
part in the earlier stages of the crisis. 

The former of these two causes — a lack of universahty — has 
unfortunately been operative to some degree ever since the inception 
of the League. It has been aggravated by defections in recent years ; 
and the authority of the League has without doubt been greatly 
impaired by the fact that its pronouncements do not have the 
weight of a verdict of universal world opinion. In all, therefore, 
that we may do, we should bear in mind the necessity of winning 
the widest possible acceptance, so that we may reinvest the League 
to the greatest possible extent with that universahty which alone 
can give it fuU authority and effect. For it is clear that, in any crisis, 
an early and unmistakable indication of world opinion must in- 
evitably carry the utmost weight, and may avert the necessity of 
special measures to prevent or to arrest a disturbance of the peace. 

If we examine, as we should, and frankly, the causes of the absten- 
tions and defections from the League, we may find that these are 
based on two principal objections: first, that the Covenant invites 
signatories to assume obhgations and commitments which all the 
governments of the world are not ready in present circumstances to 
accept ; and, secondly, that the League stands, so it is aUeged, for 
the maintenance of an order of t hin gs with which some governments 
are not content. 

It would therefore seem appropriate that aU nations should 
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examine the present incidence of their commitments and the possi- 
bility of making them more appKcable to the realities of the world 
situation as it exists to-day. We must also seek to encourage and 
facilitate the use of the League’s machinery for adapting situations 
to changing circumstances and for the remedy of what may be 
recognized to be legitimate grievances. 

The first of these two objects might be brought nearer achievement 
if we could find some method of enabling the League to intervene 
more effectively in the early stages of a crisis than recent experience 
has shown to be possible. 

It is to be observed that the framers of the Covenant were wise in 
that they produced an elastic document which did not exclude any 
form of action in an emergency. In the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Gk)vemment in the United Kingdom, machinery should be devised 
which would facilitate the effective intervention of the League 
earher than is now to be expected in any dispute which arises. 

The first paragraph of Article 11, the Assembly will recall, pro- 
vides that ; ‘ Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting 
any of the Members of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter 
of concern to the whole League, and the League shall take any 
action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace 
of nations.’ This paragraph therefore gives wide opportunity for 
useful action, but the activities of the Council have, in the past, 
been hampered by the assumption that the rule of unanimity must 
apply to this provision of the Covenant, and that the consent of the 
parties to the dispute is thus necessary before the Council can make 
any recommendation. 

It is for consideration, therefore, whether the Council should not 
be given more latitude, enabling it to make recommendations under 
the first paragraph of Article 11 without the consent of the States 
in controversy. His Majesty’s Government attaches importance to 
this proposal. If it were to find general acceptance, then in the 
examination of any case that arose, and in any steps which such 
an examination might show to be practicable and desirable, the 
United Kingdom Government would be prepared to play its full 
part. 

It seems to us aU-important that the members of the Coimcil 
should, in any dispute, clearly express their views at an early stage 
and should be asked to indicate the measures that they would be 
prepared to take to give effect to them. Discussion of such measmes 
would show clearly how far the Powers represented on the Council 
would be prepared to intervene in any given case. If, at the outset. 
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or at an early stage in the dispute, the parties are left in no doubt 
of the will of the Council and of the determination of member-States 
to enforce it, this must act as a powerful deterrent to any party 
contemplating aggression in violation of the Covenant. And the 
earlier such party is brought to realize the situation, the easier it 
wiU be for him to modify his attitude and to conform to what the 
Council may recommend. Delay too often means that one or both 
of the parties commit themselves to military preparations which 
become increasingly difficult to revoke, and that the other Members 
of the League are thus faced with a situation in which it is more 
difficult and more hazardous for them to intervene with effect. The 
best way to serve peace is to ensure, so far as possible, that govern- 
ments know where they stand. If, on the other hand, it appears that 
Members of the League would not be prepared in the circumstances 
contemplated to intervene effectively, then it is better that the 
realities of the situation should be understood. 

I turn now to another aspect of the same problem. In the view of 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, there is every 
advantage in the negotiation of regional pacts devised to strengthen 
general security. One of the great advantages of regional pacts is 
that their terms are known in advance, as are the conditions in which 
they will apply. The value of agreements for collective action, as a 
deterrent to an aggressor, depends largely on the certainty that they 
will be applied. The uncertainty of the operation of wider and more 
ambitious schemes may tempt an aggressor to hazard the risk that 
they will not be operated. 

His Majesty’s Government is therefore in favour of regional pacts, 
provided that they are consistent with the Covenant. It is for con- 
sideration whether such regional pacts shoffid be submitted to the 
Council or the Assembly for approval. The approval of the Council 
or Assembly might even perhaps be dependent on compliance with 
certain conditions to be defined. Under such regional pacts, those 
who were parties to them would, of comrse, be free to assume definite 
obhgations beyond those at present embodied in the Covenant. His 
Majesty’s Government is resolved to endeavour to negotiate such a 
pact in respect of Western Europe. 

Such, in broad outline, are the directions in which His Majesty’s 
Government considers that we might seek improvement of our 
machinery for dealing with disputes and with breaches of the peace. 
But that is not, however, the whole of our task. Reflection shows 
one thing clearly — there is nothing essentially wrong with our charter, 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. Its general principles are 
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right : it forms a logical and reasonable system which should not be 
incapable of practical application. 

Well, then, the moral to be drawn is that its shortcomings have 
been due to the failure on the part of States Members of the League 
to apply the system loyally and integrally. Unless the League 
evidently commands the complete and ultimate loyalty of aU its 
Members, and unless its membership be truly representative if not 
universal, it cannot have the authority which the peace of the world 
so clearly demands. 

If nations are to be prepared to co-operate fuUy and loyally for 
the maintenance of peace, that peace must rest on a basis that 
appears to them desirable or at least acceptable. They wiU only 
strive to maintain a status quo that has won general acceptance, or 
to prevent forcible change of that status quo, if they are convinced 
that there exist peaceful methods whereby just changes can be 
effected. 

That is, let us admit it, in the judgment of some, a principal 
failing of the League ; it has come to be regarded, rightly or wrongly, 
as an attempt to stereotype a state of things that can hardly be 
expected to endure for all time. It is true that Article 19 of the 
Covenant recognizes the impracticability of a rigid maintenance of 
the status quo. Moreover, there is, in the view of His Majesty’s 
Government, nothing to prevent the Assembly, should it think fit, 
from embarking on the discussion of matters arising under that 
article, though, of course, the powers of the Assembly do not extend 
to decisions on the substance of such matters. It would plainly be 
impracticable, for example, to seek to give the Assembly power to 
impose changes against the wish of the parties concerned. Human 
life, however, is not static, but a changing thing ; and it would be a 
mistake to try to encase world affairs in a rigid mould of a particular 
date. A frank discussion of grievances may go some way towards 
removing misconceptions, and a clear expression of opinion on the 
part of a great majority of the Assembly would imdoubtedly exert 
moral pressure on the side of remedy of injustice. The ideal, I suggest 
to the Assembly, for which we should strive is a balanced system 
wherein justice is done to aU and where none should have a sense 
of hurt or grievance. Therefore, our peace-preserving machinery 
would lose something of its point and of its efficacy unless we are 
sure that the peace which we aim to preserve is one that by its 
justice commends itself generally to the nations of the world. 

In proposing modifications of our procedure. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment does not deceive itself — and I am sure not one of you in this 
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Assembly deceives himself or herself — ^into thinking that, by modifica- 
tions of machinery alone, we can vitalize the League. It is for that 
reason that His Majesty’s Government has sought, in accordance 
with the terms of the communique agreed on in London towards the 
end of July,^ to draw together representatives of certain govern- 
ments, to see whether the first steps can be taken towards a European 
settlement. We are persisting, and we shall persist, in that endeavour. 
Let us not be blind to the fact that, without the co-operation of all 
the principal Powers, the League can have no full authority, and that 
we shall not get that co-operation unless all are convinced that it 
will be possible for them to obtain justice from the League and that 
it will therefore be in their interests to enforce peace through the 
League. 

So much for the question of the application of the Covenant. But, 
if you win allow me, I wish before concluding to refer briefly to 
certain other points. 

First, it might be thought desirable and calculated to remove a 
cause of misgiving if the Covenant could be separated from the 
Treaties of Peace in which it now remains incorporated, and were to 
take the form of a self-contained convention. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom would favour such a course. 

So far, I have dealt with political considerations ; but, as the years 
pass, we must all become increasingly conscious of the close and, 
indeed, inextricable coimexion which exists between the political 
and economic factors of our problem. 

Economic considerations are matters, of course, of the deepest 
concern to the people of the United Kingdom, not only because of 
their commercial and industrial activities, but also because they 
realize how profoimd an influence economic factors exercise upon 
the peace of the world. I therefore wish to affirm the desire of His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to assist, so far as it 
possibly can, in dealing with this aspect of the situation. The present 
situation has been summarized in the Secretary-General’s Note an 
indication of the ways and means of dealing with it has been given 
in the admirable report of the Economic Committee and this report 
has been fully endorsed by the Financial Committee. His Majesty’s 
Government wishes to express its appreciation of the work which 
these reports represent. 

Economic recovery, and more especially the recovery of inter- 

' See above, p. 218. 

“ League Document A. 6 (a) 1936, Annex II. 

® League Document C. 378. M. 249. 1936. IIB. 
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national trade, is an aid to peace. There is a growing realization of 
the significance of this factor in the solution of our international 
problems. That is all to the good. But, as the Seeretary-General 
points out, recovery is ‘uneven and perhaps insecure I believe that 
some steps can be taken, here and now at this present Assembly, to 
promote the smoother and surer progress of that recovery. His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom will willingly give 
what help it can to further this endeavour, for it is an object of its 
policy to seek to re-establish normal commercial and financial 
dealings between the nations of the world. 

What I have said as to the attitude of His Majesty’s Government 
is in relation to the wider aspects of international economic co- 
operation. I now mention one subject in particular on which there 
may be some misconception, and which appears now ripe for dis- 
cussion and inquiry. This is the question of access to certain raw 
materials in regard to which some observations were made by the 
United Kingdom delegate in his speech at the last Assembly.’- This 
is a matter which seems suitable for discussion at Geneva, and, 
indeed, for impartial expert inquiry under the auspices of the League 
on the lines suggested by the United Kingdom delegate last year. 
His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to support the taking 
of steps in this direction by this Assembly. 

One other subject I must mention before I close — ^the subject of 
armaments. I have 'said — and we know it — that most nations are 
now engaged in increasing their expenditure upon armaments. His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom is among this number. 
We have, indeed, made no secret of it. We are engaged upon fulfilling 
a very considerable programme for the re-equipment of our three 
services — navy, army, and air. We are making good progress with 
that programme. We have entered upon this re-equipment of our 
defences because we thought it a national duty. Though I do not 
conceal from you that there are other ways in which I beheve the 
majority of our people would prefer, were it possible, to spend their 
wealth, we shall persist in it unless and until the nations of the 
world reach an international agreement for the limitation and 
reduction of armaments. This assurance I can give. In any attempt 
to secure such an agreement, our full co-operation is assured. I 
must, however, add one word of caution. If disarmament is to be 
real, it must be not only military but mental, not only weapons but 
the war mentality must be laid aside. A standstill in armaments 
calculated to give a permanent advantage to nations which had 
‘ See Documents for 1935, vol. ii, pp. 240-2. 
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urgently concentrated upon achieving the most intensive measure 
of armament within their power would be no service to peace. We 
could have no lot or part in that. 

In connexion with the problem of disarmament, I have seen a 
recent reference to the question of publicity in relation to national 
defence expenditure. I imderstand that there is already in existence 
a draft Convention which was drawn up by one of the sub -committees 
of the Disarmament Conference. I should like to emphasize that if 
a convention on these lines could be generally accepted, it would 
meet with the warm support and approval of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

In the course of my remarks to-day, I fear I have detained you 
long and covered a wide field. I have put forward, on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, certain suggestions 
for altering the methods by which we work. If the modifications we 
have suggested could be incorporated in our machinery, they would, 
we believe, further the dual objective which I mentioned to you at 
the outset — the enlargement of our membership, the more confident 
loyalty of our Members. 

But I have also sought to put before you wider considerations than 
those of machinery, for in the last resort it is not the machinery but 
the will to work it that coimts. Do the nations of the world wish to 
establish an international machinery for the settlement of disputes 
between them without recourse to force ? If all nations so will it, it 
could he done, and it must be done, unless we are prepared to watch 
with folded hands the final calamity which is the drift of humanity 
to war. Let this Assembly then make its effort. Let it frankly con- 
sider the possibility of improvement from within. Let it endeavour 
to make allowances for criticism from without. Let it determine to 
do aU in its power to facilitate the collaboration of others in a task 
which is a task for aU. 

(6) At Leamington, November 20, 1936.^ 

... It is now eighteen years since the Armistice was signed. We 
should surely recall what were the objectives which we had before 
us during the War years. They were these : Freedom and democracy 
at home ; Peace abroad. Such should still be our objectives to-day 

I have spoken of our belief in democracy and our determination 
to maintain it as our own system of government. I would not, how- 
ever, have you beheve that on that account I consider it either neces- 
sary or desirable that our hkes or dislikes for foreign forms of 
* Text fumished by the Foreign Office. 
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government should prejudice our international friendships or in- 
fluence the course of our foreign policy. We have said many times 
of late that we are opposed to the formation of blocs in international 
affairs. That phrase formed part of the communique agreed by the 
Polish Foreign Minister and myself during M. Beck’s recent visit 
to London.^ What do we mean by that phrase ? We mean that 
we do not want to divide the world into democracies and dictator- 
ships. Nor do we want to divide the world into any antagonistic 
camps, the followers of which owe allegiance to rival creeds. These, 
we beheve, are not real divisions. Our objective is international 
co-operation throughout the world — co-operation in which all the 
States shall participate. It would be wrong and foohsh to pretend 
that nations can only co-operate in international affairs if their 
systems of government are similar. That is not true, nor is it desirable. 
There are at Geneva to-day States co-operating in the organization of 
peace who have every variety and form’ of government. That is no 
hindrance. They can none the less all work together. It woifld be a 
tragedy if the League of Nations were to become the home of any 
ideology, except the ideology of peace. All that we in this country 
require and expect is that the rule of law should govern international 
relations, and not the rule of war. 

As we observe the present agitated international scene we should 
do weU to bear in mind the system which remains to-day, at once 
the largest, the most freely supported, and the most peaceful pohtical 
system in the world — the British Commonwealth of Nations. This 
Commonwealth is in itself the most daring experiment of the twentieth 
centvu’y. The War, which brought us so close together in a spirit of 
common endeavour and sacrifice, gave a great impetus to the growth 
of the Commonwealth, the basis of which is the spirit of co-operation. 
It was no accident that that same spirit of co-operation should have 
been extended in the British mind from its own miniature League of 
Nations to the wider League of Nations. The defections from the 
League which have taken place in recent days have not changed our 
view that the principles of the League are the best yet de’vdsed for 
the conduct of international relations. These principles are entirely 
in accord with British ideas, and it would not be our nature to 
abandon them merely because in some parts of the world they have 
fallen on rocky ground, and we shall certainly not do so. A League 
which does not include all the more powerful nations must necessarily 
be different, be less effective than a universal League, but the fact that 
we know that we cannot do everything is no excuse for doing nothing. 

^ See below, p. 406. 
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If, however, our ideals are to prevail in a re-arming world, we, who 
hold them, must see to it that we are strong. Let us therefore pnt 
first things first. Let us be perfectly clear in our own minds that the 
spirit of co-operation between nations must be preserved and prac- 
tised by ourselves. Let us also be equally clear that our first task is 
to equip ourselves as a nation so thoroughly and so strongly that the 
whole world may see that we mean what we say, and that om- con- 
ceptions of international order have behind them adequate force. 
There can be no doubt that attempts to uphold international law 
have not benefited from the comparative decline of British strength 
in arms which has existed in recent years. The equilibrium is now 
being restored — nobody but a would-be aggressor will complain. 

But, it may be asked, for what purpose will these arms be used ? 
Let me once again make the position in this respect perfectly clear. 
These arms vill never be used in a war of aggression. They will never 
be used for a purpose inconsistent with the Covenant of the League 
or the Pact of Paris. They may, and if the occasion arose they 
would, be used in our own defence and in defence of the territories 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. They may, and if the 
occasion arose they would, be used in the defence of France and 
Belgium against improvoked aggression in accordance with our 
existing obligations. They may, and, if a new Western European 
settlement can be reached, they would, be used in defence of Germany 
were she the victim of unprovoked aggression by any of the other 
signatories of such a settlement. Those, together with our Treaty of 
Alhance with Iraq and our projected treaty with Egypt, are our 
definite obligations. In addition our armaments may be used in 
bringing help to a victim of aggression in any case where, in our 
judgment, it would be proper under the provisions of the Covenant 
to do so. I use the word ‘may’ deliberately since in such an instance 
there is no automatic obligation to take military action. It is, more- 
over, right that this should be so, for nations cannot be expected to 
incur automatic mihtary obhgations save for areas where their vital 
interests are concerned. 

Such are the bases of our policy. I would now turn to a more 
immediate issue. We are at present engaged in negotiations, con- 
fidential and diplomatic at this stage, for repairing the damaged 
structure of European security. We are attempting as a first stage 
in that endeavour to replace the Locarno Treaty by a firesh settle- 
ment. I will say no more at this stage, except that we yesterday 
circulated a note to our fellow signatories of the previous Locarno 
Treaty advocating what we regard as reasonable and mutually accept- 
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able conditions in the light of the rephes which we have already 
received from them. . . 

(c) In London, November 27, 1936.^ 

... It is no exaggeration to say that Belgium has a special place 
in the friendship of the British people. We have many ties in 
common — ties of history, ties of comradeship, ties of memory for a 
generation in both countries not yet grown old. In many respects 
our outlook on world affairs is similar. We are both of us democracies. 
We are proud of our traditions. We cherish our freedom, both indivi- 
dual and national, and we will not yield it up. M. vanZeelandandl, and 
probably the majority of you in this room to-day, belong to a genera- 
tion which took an active part in the struggle for those principles in 
which our two countries jointly beheve. We have no more sacred 
trust than to ensure that the cause for which hundreds of thousands 
of people in our two countries were sacrificed is not lost. How on our 
part can that be achieved ? I believe, in the present state of the world, 
there is no greater service that can be done by our country to the cause 
of peace than clarity. Let us therefore once again afSrm that the in- 
dependence and integrity of Belgium is a vital interest for this nation, 
and that Belgium could count upon our help were she ever the victim of 
unprovoked aggression. I say these words dehberately, because I 
am confident that they represent the will of the British people and 
that to make this plain is a contribution to peace. 

It is peace which is the joint objective of our two countries. Nor 
are aU oiu" traditions and our memories and our methods of govern- 
ment, proud though we both are of each of them, the sole basis of our 
friendship. We share also the same conception of international 
order, a renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy, 
a willingness to settle disputes by peaceful means, the acceptance 
of certain agreed canons of international law. But let there be.no 
mistake: these conceptions are tokens neither of softness nor of 
cowardice. We believe them to be tokens of civilization. 

{d) At Bradford, December 14, 1936.^ 

. . . You will wish me, I am sure, to give you to-night some im- 
pressions of the international situation. In recent speeches I have 
endeavoured to outline as clearly as possible the foreign policy of 

^ The remainder of the speech was devoted to Spain. 

At a luncheon given in honour of M. van Zeeland hy the International 
Chamber of Commerce. Text furnished hy the British National Committee. 

® Text furnished by the Foreign Office. 
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Hifl Majesty’s Government, to recall oiu" commitments, to re-empha- 
size our objectives. I have done this deliberately because of a pro- 
found conviction that in the restless and anxious state of present-day 
Europe this country has an especial part to play, and that the best 
service that it can render to the world is by making its purpose clear 
and pursuing that purpose with a calm but vigilant perseverance. 
But that is not aU. If the Government of this coimtry is to exert its 
ma.viTTinTn infl uence in world affairs it is imperative that it should 
speak for a united nation. Time was when the broad lines of this 
country’s foreign policy were not the subject of party controversy. 
I believe that to-day we are making progress towards a return to such 
conditions, despite differences of emphasis and detail. An impartial 
observer must have been impressed by the steady growth dining 
the last few months of united opinion on vital matters of foreign 
policy. I welcome each and every manifestation of such unity, for 
without unity there can he no strength. 

But if the Government is to preserve that national unity and to 
deserve it, it is incumbent upon us to take the people of this country 
as far as possible into our confidence, to teU them plain truths in 
plain language, so that there can be no misunderstanding between us. 
I have spoken of the value to Europe of this country’s calm. By that 
I mean a calm based not upon ignorance of the facts, which might 
be dangerous, but calm due to a full knowledge and understanding 
of the position. This is the best possible spirit in which to meet 
difficulties. 

Events abroad are speeding on their course, and they compel 
our serious and vigilant attention. In the face of these let me 
endeavour to name a few points on which unity of understanding and 
unity of action seem to me important. Let us first win an ever larger 
body of opinion to reject those dangerous doctrines which would 
have us divide the world into dictatorships of the right and left. 
This country will have none of either. Nor will it align its foreign 
pohcy with any group of States because they support the one or 
the other. We do not believe that we should be serving either 
internal peace in this country or external peace in Europe or else- 
where hyso doing. To further our own national interests — the greatest 
of which is peace — we need no such doctrines and no slogans. Man is 
surely too intelligent for his scope and opportunity to be limited to 
a choice of such crude alternatives. Therefore I repeat that we reject 
these extreme doctrines for our own home consumption. We are, 
however, not only willing, but sincerely anxious, to live on peaceful 
— more than that — on cordial terms with those who practise these 
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doctrines in their own countries. In our view the test of co-operation 
in foreign affairs is not the form of government of this or that 
country, but the country’s willingness to co-operate sincerely for 
peace in the mtematiohal sphere. Our relations with other nations 
are thus guided by their vnlUngness to keep peace with their neigh- 
bours and to observe the treaties which are framed to keep the 
peace. 

Observance of treaties, and willingness to resort to free negotiation 
in case of disagreement, constitute together the only true basis of 
international confidence. That is assmedly one of the lessons the 
world should have learnt in the last few months. Admittedly treaties 
in themselves which are made by human hands are not sacrosanct. 
They are capable of improvement as are aU human things, but there 
must be some sanctity about the observance of solemn undertakings. 
There must be a limit to unilateral denunciations or we shall reach a 
point where force and force alone is to be the sole arbiter of inter- 
national relations, and where no treaty will be worth the paper on 
which it is written. Tearing up a scrap of paper led to the war of 
1914. If Europe is to be httered with scraps of paper in 1936 and 
thereafter, nobody can look ahead with any confidence. I repeat 
therefore that international relations are guided not by forms of 
governments, but by the manner in which governments observe 
their imdertakings. 

Now let me speak for a moment of events in Western Europe. 
You will, I am sure, have learned with the utmost satisfaction of the 
declaration made by the French Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
the Chamber of Deputies on December 4.^ M. Delbos stated in 
the name of the French Government that all the forces of France on 
land, on sea, and in the air would be spontaneously and immediately 
used for the defence of Great Britain in the event of an unprovoked 
aggression. He added that this declaration apphed also to Belgium. 

It has been suggested in certain quarters that this declaration, and 
my statement at Leamington on November 20 that, if the occasion 
arose, our arms would be used in the defence of France and Belgium 
in the case of unprovoked aggression, in accordance with our existing 
obligations, represent some new departure or imply some alliance, 
or that declarations of this kind were incorrect in the course of a 
negotiation involving other Powers. 

This, however, is not so. My statement was but a repetition of the 
undertaking His Majesty’s Government gave to France and Belgium 
after the denunciation by Germany of the Treaty of Locarno last 

^ See below, p. 274. 
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March ; and, so far as the French Government’s declaration is con- 
cerned, it reaffirms the undertaking given in the proposals which 
were agreed to in London on March 19 last, in order to deal with the 
situation created by Germany’s repudiation of the Treaty of Locarno 
and of the Rhineland demilitarized zone. 

Thus, neither M. Delbos’ statement nor mine represents any 
new departure, nor do they conceal any hidden intention to form 
any exclusive alliance, nor do they suggest a policy of blocs. Let me 
emphasize once again, it is not in our minds, nor, I am convinced, is 
it in the minds of the French Government, to seek to come to any 
exclusive arrangement. Far from it ; we desire, and should cordially 
welcome, the co-operation of Germany not only in a Western agree- 
ment, but in European affairs generally. This country has made 
that clear many times in these post-War years, not only by words, 
but by deeds. So far are we from wishing to encircle Germany that 
we seek for her co-operation with other nations in the economic and 
financial as well as in the political sphere. We want neither blocs nor 
barriers in Europe, nor, we are convinced, were there freedom of 
thought, of speech, of trade across the frontiers would there be any. 

In my recent speech at Leamington, I emphasized the urgent 
need for again bringing om defences up to a standard commensurate 
with our world-wide interests and responsibilities, and sought once 
again to define the occasions on which those arms might be employed. 
There are in the world certain vital British interests and it is a 
contribution to peace that those should be clearly made known to 
all. This I sought to do at Leamington and I have nothing to add or 
subtract from the definition there given. Yet if I were to say that 
Britain’s interests in peace are geographically hmited, I should be 
giving a false impression. If our vital interests are situated in certain 
clearly definable areas, our interest in peace is world- wide and there 
is a simple reason for this. The world has now become so small — 
and every day with the march of science it becomes smaller — that 
a spark in some sphere comparatively remote from our own interests 
may become a conflagration sweeping a continent or a hemisphere. 
We must therefore be watchful at all times and in all places. We 
cannot disinterest ourselves from this or that part of the world in a 
vague hope that happenings in that area will not affect us. We must 
neither mislead others nor be misled ourselves by any of those 
comfortable doctrines that we can five secure in a Western Emopean 
glass-house. It is for this reason that I have again and again insisted 
that the foreign policy of our country with its many and compre- 
hensive interests must work for a comprehensive settlement. Nothing 
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short of that 'will give us the peace and the confidence that we so 
ardently desire. 

How then is this settlement to be achieved ? Detailed instruments 
and limited agreements will no doubt help towards this result, but 
the reahties of the problem go even deeper than that. If the world 
is to enjoy an assurance of lasting peace there must be a reversal of 
certain tendencies which dominate world politics to-day. Too large 
a part of the world’s wealth is now being spent on armaments. It is 
never wholly convincing to be told by this nation or by that ‘We 
are poorer than we should be when at the selfsame time vast smns 
are being spent on rearmament, or maybe the whole national economy 
is being strained and twisted to that end. If the world means to 
persist in rearmament it will persist in its own impoverishment. 
The world would act wisely were it to turn from armaments com- 
petition to economic co-operation. That is a change which we wish 
to see and to which we are prepared to contribute our share. We 
showed by the part we played in the recent three-Power Monetary 
Agreement the basis upon which we thought progress was possible. 
We are anxious to see those fines followed up, and to see international 
conditions created in which economically aU nations can have 
greater opportunities, can hope to raise their standard of fife. If a 
lasting settlement of world difficulties could be reached, including — 
and this is indispensable — an arms agreement, our help would be 
willingly and indeed wholeheartedly given. But — and this is frmda- 
mental — this country cannot be expected to render help to others 
either in the economic or in the financial sphere if the only result of 
such action is to be the further piling up of armaments and a conse- 
quent further stress and strain upon the fabric of world peace. . . 


V. DECLARATIONS OF FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY 

Statements of poficy in relation to the Locarno Treaty, the Franco- 
Soviet Pact, and German action in the Rhineland are printed above in 
preceding sections.^ Other speeches made in 1936 and the final portion of 
M. Delbos’ comprehensive statement of December 4® dealt with the 
Spanish situation and are to be included in a subsequent volume. The 
Popular Front administration of M. Leon Blmn was formed on Jime 4, 
1936, with M. Yvon Delbos as Minister for Foreign Affairs. The Govern- 
ment’s declaration of foreign policy was read in the Senate by M. Blum 
and in the Chamber by M. Delbos on June 23.‘‘ 

' The remainder of this speech was devoted to Spain. 

» See above, pp. 16, 22, 46, 61, 120, 137, 171. 

® See below, p. 274. * See below, p. 268. 
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1. Extracts rrom Declaratiok by M. Leoji Bltjm, Prime 
Minister of Frxnce, June 23, 1936’^ 

. . . Nous faillirions au mandat que nous avons re9u du pays, si nous 
ne proclamious tout d’abord sa volonte de paix. Uii peuple qui a donne 
tant de preuves de son courage peut la manifester sans craindre 
qu’elle apparaisse comme un signe d’abandon. H le peut d’autant 
mieux que jamais ne fut plus reeUe, plus efficace, la force dont il 
dispose pour assurer sa defense, pour tenir ses engagements, pour col- 
laborer au renforcement necessaire de la securite collective. . . . 

La paix que nous entendons ainsi defendre n’est pas ime paix 
conditionnelle, subordoim^ a des afiSnites ou a des antagonismes 
poUtiques. Nous la voulons pour tous les peuples, avec tous les 
peoples, sachant qu’elle est indivisible et que nul ne serait a I’abri de 
I’incendie qui s’aUumerait, si la vigilance des nations pacifiques n’etait 
pas partout presente et active. Nous n’entendons precher d’autre 
croisade que celle qui a pour objet la reconciliation des peuples, sans 
aucune exclusion. La propagande ou la lutte pour ou contre tel ou tel 
systeme politique ou social ne doivent pas etre des pretextes de guerre. 

Nous ne voulons pas non plus d’une paix craintive sous la loi du 
plus fort ; ni d’une paix passive, egoiste, dans le repU sur soi-meme. 
Notre volonte pacifique est trop sincere pour n’etre pas agissante. 
C’est pourquoi nous tenons a proclamer bien haut notre fidelite a la 
Societe des nations. Les epreuves qu’elle traverse, loili de nous 
detomner d’elle, stimulent notre resolution de la raffermir par une 
organisation plus efficace de la secunte collective, qui exige deux 
conditions : le respect de la loi et des contrats internationaux ; le 
retablissement d’une confiance mutuelle ebranlee par trop de secous- 
ses, de deceptions et de cramtes. Nous voulons contribuer a les 
restaurer par I’evidence de notre bonne foi et de notre loyaute. . . . 

La paix ne peut etre consoUdee que par le renforcement de la 
securite des nations. C’est a ce renforcement que nous consacrerons 
tous nos efforts. Nous ne pensons pas qu’H soit opportun, dans les 
circonstances actuelles, de proposer un plan trop vaste et trop 
ambitieux. Une reforme d’ensemble du pacte n’est d’ailleurs pas 
justifiee, si 1 on veut bien reflechir que ses echecs sont beaucoup plus 
imputables aux erreurs et aux defaillances d’execution qu’aux pre- 
scriptions memes qu’il stipule. Cette reforme risquerait en outre, 
dans 1 etat momentane des esprits, de s’operer sur des lignes de 
moindre resistance. Nous ne croyons pas non plus qu’il convienne de 
recourir a la procedure interminable des amendements. Nous pre- 
^ In the Senate. Le Temps, June 24, 1936. 
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ferons des textes interpretatifs qui apportent sans delai des correctifs 
precis et efficaces, inspires des le 5 ons de I’experience. 

Si le mecanisme de la securite collective s’est avere insuffisant, ce 
n’est pas la faute du pacte, c’est paree que le pacte a ete applique 
tardivement et d’une maniere incomplete. On ne fait pas sa part a 
la guerre, et le recours exclusif a des sanctions economiques pro- 
gressivement appKquees ne saurait arreter un conflit deja engage. 
Pour reprimer une agression il faut mettre en oeuvre le plus tot 
possible le maximum des moyens dont la communaute intemationale 
peut disposer. Pour assurer une application efficace de Particle 16 
du pacte, I’ideal serait que la totalite des membres de la Societe des 
nations s’engageat mettre en oeuvre, dans toutes les circonstances, 
des moyens de force centre I’agresseur. Mais il serait pour le moment 
chimerique d’esperer ce concours total de la part de peuples qui ne 
seraient pas directement interesses dans le conflit. Des lors la 
securite collective doit comporter deux aspects. D’abord un groups 
de puissances — que ce groupement resulte d’une situation geogra- 
pbique donnee ou d’tme communaute d’interets — sera pret a em- 
ployer lui-meme toutes ses forces centre I’agresseur. Moyennant 
quoi, la collectivite tout entiere de la Society des nations devra 
obligatoirement appUquer les sanctions Economiques et financieres. 

Ces accords regionaux d’assistance mutuelle, con9U3 pour la 
paix, ne comporteront de menaces centre personne. Ils ne devront 
jamais devenir des alliances a la maniere d’autrefois. Ouverts a tons, 
leur jeu devra toujours dependre d’une decision du conseil de la 
SociEte des nations. 

Mais il ne suffit pas d’arreter ragresseur par I’application ainsi 
renforcEe de Particle 16, Le but essentiel de Porganisation collective, 
c’est de prEvenir Pagression. Mais les moyens de prEvention dont 
dispose la SociEtE des nations sont encore insuffisants. La maniere 
dont a EtE interprEtE ^ Geneve le principe de PunanimitE inscrit dans 
le pacte paralyse le jeu de Particle 11. Il n’est pas admissible, il est 
contraire au bon sens, qu’un ^fitat, dont Paction a crEE une menace 
pom la paix, se trouve par son vote en mesme de paralyser Paction 
de la communautE. Tant que Pon interpretera de cette maniere 
Particle 1 1 du pacte, le conseil de la SocietE des nations sera impuis- 
sant a prEvenir la prEparation d’un conflit et Pagressem Eventuel 
ama tout loisir pom choisir son heme. Le gouvemement fTan 9 ais 
proposera de mettre fin a cette situation paradoxale. 

Nous n’entendons pas pour Pinstant prEsenter dans ce domaine 
un programme plus vaste. Il faut aller au plus pressE et Pheme 
ou, pom toute PEmope, s’aggrave le sentiment d’insEcuritE, il s’agit 
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de ranimer chez tous les peuples de bonne volonte la confiance, si 
rudement ebranlee, dans le systeme collectif. 

An cours des prochains mois la negociation des pactes regionaux 
devra done etre hatee, et le gouvemement ne negligera aucun effort 
dans ce sens. Les raisons qui recommandent la conclusion d’un pacte 
entre tous les fitats danubiens que leurs souvenirs peuvent parfois 
opposer, mais que leurs veritables interets rapprochent, ont plus que 
jamais leur pleine valeur. Ouvert a toutes les puissances de TEurope 
centrale, il ne sera dirige centre aucune d’elles ; nous-memes y sommes 
interesses par les bens d’affection qui nous unissent a la Petite-Entente. 

H n’est pas moins necessaire d’associer tous les ^tats mediter- 
raneens, de I’Espagne a I’Entente balkanique, dans un accord leur 
apportant la garantie que nulle hegemonie ne puisse s’instituer dans 
une mer dont les riverains sent lies par une civilisation commune. 

Quant a TEurope occidentale, nous souhaitons qu’un accord puisse 
intervenir dont la conclusion mettrait fin a la crise ouverte le 7 mars, 
mais cette conclusion ne depend pas de nous seuls. En attendant, 
et comme les representants de la Belgique, de la France, de la Grande- 
Bretagne et de I’ltalie I’ont reconnu a Londres le 19 mars, Locarno 
subsiste avec les obligations et les garanties qu’il stipule pour notre 
defense et pour celle de la Belgique. 

A ces taches nous sommes persuades que I’ltalie apportera I’appui 
de sa necessaire collaboration ; nous serons heureux que ses efforts se 
conjuguent oordialement avec les nfitres, et avec ceux de toutes les 
puissances interessees. 

Dans notre effort pour reconstruire la securite collective, nous ne 
doutons pas de I’appui sans reserve de la grande democratie anglaise, 
que tant de souvenirs et d’efforts communs unissent a la democratie 
frangaise. Nous y tenons d’autant plus que la cooperation etroite et 
confiante de nos deux pays est la garantie essentielle de la paix en 
Europe. La France compte, au dela de I’Atlantique, sur les senti- 
ments cordiaux de la democratie americaine, amie naturelle des 
nations fibres. EUe est assuree du puissant concours de nos amis de 
rUnion des repubfiques sociafistes sovietistes auxquels nous unit un 
pacte d’assistance ouvert a tous, que nous a dicte notre commun 
souci de la paix. L’amitie franco-polonaise recevra une nouvelle 
consecration dans ime recherche cordiale et directe des meilleures 
formes de cooperation entre deux peuples sofidaires. Avec la Bel- 
gique, la Roumanie, la Tchecoslovaquie, la Yougoslavie, la France se 
sent ume autant que par les traites, par une etroite intimite de 
pensee et de coeur. Leur securite constitue un element de notre 
propre securite comme notre securite fait partie integrante de la leur. 
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Nous Comptons aussi, pour la grande tache a accomplir, sur I’Entente 
balkanique, sur la democratie espagnole, sur tous les peuples qui du 
Portugal aux ^Itats scandinaves, en passant par la Hollande, ont 
donne tant de gages de fideUte a la Societe des nations. 

Les partis unis aujourd’hui dans le Rassemblement populaire ont 
toujours lutte pour I’entente franco-allemande. Jaures a paye de la 
vie son action passionnee pour la paix. Briand a connu la calomnie 
et I’outrage pour avoir voulu, lui aussi, que le Rbin unisse, au Meu 
de les separer, la France et I’AUemagne. 

Nous avons applaud! aux accords de Londres, negocies par 
Herriot, et qui rendirent possible Locarno. Nous ne regrettons rien 
de Taction que nous avons poursuivie durant quinze ans. Nous 
sommes resolus a la poursuivre encore, dans la securite et dans 
Tbonneur des deux pays. A diverses reprises le cbancelier Hitler a 
proclame sa volonte d’accord avec la France. Nous n’entendons pas 
douter de sa parole d’ancien combattant qui, pendant quatre ans, 
a connu la misere des tranchees. 

Mais, si sincere que soit notre volonte d’entente, comment oublier 
les lemons de Texperience et les faits ? 

Le rearmement aUemand se developpe selon un rythme dont 
chaque jour accelere la cadence. Le 16 mars 1935, TAUemagne 
repudie lea clauses militaires de Versailles dans des conditions que 
ne suffisent pas k justifier certaines erreurs par eUe invoquees. Le 7 
mars 1936, eUe viole et repudie le pacte rli6nan de Locarno librement 
signe par elle et dont le cbancelier Hitler avait affirme a plusieurs 
reprises qu’il constituait une garantie essentieUe de la paix euro- 
peenne. Depuis cette date, la situation demeure serieuse: le 19 mars, 
les puissances locamiennes soumettent a TAUemagne im plan conte- 
nant des propositions concretes qui doivent servir a Tinstauration 
d’lm nouvel accord de securite ; le 24 mars, TAUemagne presente des 
contre-propositions qui rejettent tout systeme d’accord fonde sur 
Tassistance mutueUe, dans les relations de TAUemagne avec ses 
voisins autres que les puissances locarniennes ; le 10 avrU, les puis- 
sances locamiennes, desireuses d’epuiser toutea les chances de con- 
cUiation, chargent le gouvernement britannique d’elucider un certain 
nombre de points contenus dans le memorandum aUemand. C’est 
Tobjet d’un questionnaire britannique remis a Berlin le 6 mai. A ce 
questionnaire, le Reich n’a pas encore repondu. Le fera-t-U demain ? 
En tout cas, la France examinera les suggestions aUemandes avec 
le sincere desir d’y trouver une base d’accord. Mais cet accord ne 
pent etre reaUse que s’U repond au principe d’une paix indivisible, 
sans menace centre personne. 
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A revolution des relations franco-aUemandes se trouve etroite- . 
ment lie le succes des efforts dans I’oeuvre intemationale de desarme- 
ment qui est subordonne aussi aux garanties de securite collective, 
Les deceptions qui ont marque les echecs de la conference de Geneve 
n’ont point decoimage le peuple £ran 9 ai 8 . U salt en efifet que la course 
aux armements conduit fatalement a la guerre ; il voudrait par un 
effort collectif arreter cette concurrence, rendre possible un desarme- 
ment progressif, universel, controle par la communaute des nations. 
Le gouvemement a le devoir, sans jamais negHger aucune des 
necessites de la defense nationale, d’engager avec lui tons les peuples 
dans cette voie. H repondrait ainsi au voeu de tons les Fran^ais, a 
la plus profonde, a la plus justifite des aspirations bumaines ; il inter- 
preterait, il le salt, la pens^ des anciens combattants de la grande 
guerre, qui, apres avoir ete fidMes au devoir pendant le combat, 
sont aujouxd’hui, par-dessus les frontieres, fratemeUement unis 
pour un devoir superieur, celui d’eviter au monde une effroyable 
catastropbe. 

Pour dissiper le mystere dont s’entoure la course aux armements, 
poxir prevenir les surprises qu’elle prepare, le gouvemement reclamera 
tout d’abord la pubUcite preventive et le controle des fabrications de 
guerre par une commission intemationale et permanente siegeant a 
Geneve. H proposera la reprise en seconde lecture du projet vote par 
rme majorite d’^tats en avril 1935. Des maintenant, en deposant 
devant le Parlement une loi sur la nationalisation de la fabrication 
des materiels de guerre, il marquera sa volonte de preparer la France 
a assumer, dans le domaine national, toutes les responsabdites de 
controle qu’impbquerait ce systeme international. Mais ce controle 
et cette pubbcite prealables ne sont qu’une premiere etape qu’il faut 
rapidement depasser. Le gouvemement s’associera avec une entiere 
loyaute a toute mesrue prise unanimement pour controler, limiter 
et reduire les armements. Et il saisira toutes les occasions opportunes 
pour en prendre I’initiative. 

Depuis le mois de fevrier 1935, la question d’un pacte aerien 
d’assistance mutueUe entre les puissances occidentals, pacte qui, 
pour etre efficace, devrait etre complete par un accord de limitation 
aerienne, se trouve posee par I’initiative qu’ont prise d’un commun 
accord les gouvemements britannique et fran 9 ais. 

Malgre tons nos efforts, la negociation n’a pu progresser, le 
gouvemement allemand ayant, jusqu’a ce jour, differe sa reponse. 
Dans son dernier memorandum il s’est bien, en principe, montre 
encore favorable a la conclusion du pacte, mais en s’abstenant de 
dire si, dans son esprit, ce pacte devrait recevoir le complement 
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n6cessaire d’un accord de limitation. Une question a ce sujet a ete 
pos6e par le gouvemement britannique ; la reponse est attendue. 

Est-il besoin de le dire ? pour arreter une course aux armements 
qui prend, dans le domaine aerien, rme allure de plus en plus precipi- 
tee et fait peser sur toute la civilisation emropeenne une menace de 
plus en plus grave, un accord de limitation des aviations dememe 
hautement souhaitable: la France, pour sa part, y est prete, qu’d 
s’agisse seulement des aviations occidentales ou de I’ensemble des 
aviations europeennes. 

Pour dresser le bHan de la situation economique generale, des 
besoms des peuples, et des mesures qui pourraient etre prises pour 
ranimer les echanges, nous demanderons la convocation de la Com- 
mission d’etude pour I’union europeenne, qu’avait creee Aristide 
Briand. Cette Commission comprend tons les fitats europeens, qu’ils 
soient membres ou non de la Societe des nations : I’Allemagne poinra 
done y participer et y apporter ses suggestions comme y participa, 
a I’origine, TUnion sovietique qui n’etait pas alors membre de la 
Ligue. 

Messieurs, quelle que soit la tenacite de notre effort, la tacbe a 
r^aliser est une tache de longue haleine. L’ceuvre entreprise a 
Geneve dependra avant tout de la volonte des gouvemements et 
des peuples. Nous devons defendre un patrimoine qui n’est plus 
seulement fran^ais, un patrimoine humain, celui de la libre expres- 
sion de la pensee, celui du progres des institutions democratiques 
dans I’ordre et la liberte. Une ombre d’angoisse s’etendrait sur le 
monde si de teUes conquetes et de tels ideaux n’etaient plus soutenus 
par une France forte et resolue. Mais tons les bommes qui siegent 
aujourd’hui sur les bancs du gouvernement sont unis dans la pensee 
commune que I’etat de paix armee, generateur de catastrophes, doit 
etre temporaire, que tous les efforts doivent etre tendus pour en 
abreger la duree, et que la seemite des peuples ne peut etre assuree 
que par les organismes collectifs de la commimaute Internationale. 

Les peuples devront s’acheminer avec toute I’indispensable 
prudence vers im etat de paix desarmee, ou la conscience universelle 
dressera automatiquement centre tout agresseur, toutes les forces 
materielles et morales des peuples pacifiques, prealablement et 
m^thodiquement organisees. C’est cette foi dans ravenir de la 
securite collective qui orientera notre action. En se fixant cette 
hgne de conduite, le gouvernement demeure fidMe a la politique 
constante de ceux qui, a cette tribune, ont toujours proclame que 
les interets de la paix sont inseparables de ceux de la France. H 
veut animer cet effort constructif de tout I’elan que le peuple fran9ais 
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vient de conferer a ses representants pour rorganisation dans le 
domaine intemational comnie dans la vie nationale, d’lm avenir de 
justice et d'humanite. 

A Tedification de cet avenir nous consacrerons, avec Fappui que 
nous attendons de vous, toute notre activite. 

Nous ne commettrons pas Timprudence de proportionner des 
maintenant a nos esperances Tetat de nos forces defensives, qui doit 
etre toujours tenu au niveau des nece&sites immediates de la defense 
nationale. Tant que n’aura pas ete arretee la course aux armements, 
tant que les mecanismes mtemationaus n’auront pas donne la preuve 
de leur efficacite, le devoir de la France envers elle-meme conune 
envers ses amis est de rester en mesure de decourager toutes les 
agressions. Mais nous appelons a la collaboration intemationale 
tons les peoples et tons les gouvemements qui sont devoues a la 
paix; qui pensent qu’eUe doit se fonder sur le respect des engage- 
ments Ubrement consentis ; qui veulent substituer aux transforma- 
tions du monde par la violence son evolution sons I’egide d'une 
justice et d’une moraUte intemationales, tous ceux qui sont resolus, 
comma nous, a prendre solidairement toutes les charges, toutes 
les responsabilites de la securite collective, paree qu’ds y voient, 
comme nous, la meihenre garantie des securites nationales. 

2. Extbact fbom Statemekt by M. Delbos, ilnnsTEB for 
Foreign Affairs of France, December 4, 1936 ^ 

Messieurs, M. Paul Reynaud nous disait tout a Theure que Tarbre 
espagnol ne devait pas nous cacher la foret europ^nne, et il ajoutait 
que cette foret n’etait pas sure. 

En effet, une anxiete qui n’est que trop fond^ pese sur I’Europe, en- 
core que nous puissions heureusement apercevoir, a cote des difficultes 
qui la Buscitent, et parfois dans ces dif&cultes memes, en raison des 
reactions salutaires qu’elles provoquent, de serieux motife d’esperer. 

La cause profonde de ces diEBcultfe, en dehors de circonstances 
momentanees, est la difference, chaque jour aggravee, entre I’etat 
de choses actuel et celui qu’avaient instaure les traites de paix. 

Sans doute, les frontieres demement, menacees d’affleurs par 
rimperialisme ou par le revisionnisme de certains pays. Mais il 
manque la base commune a tous les ^Itats sur laquelle reposait 
rorganisation de la paix; celle de la democratic, c’est-a-dire de la 
liberte des peoples, de leur independance, de leur volonte de ne 
jamais recourir a la force pour modifier le statut intemational. 

Si la plupart des pays sont heureusement restes fideles a cette 
* In the Chambre des Deputes. Le Temps, December 6, 1936. 
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conception, elle a ete soumise par d’autrea a de dures epreuves. 
Les violations successives de traites, les attaques centre la Soci6te 
des nations, la course acceleree aux armements, ont cree un ^tat 
d’inquietude qui accroit lui-meme le danger dont il resulte. 

II I’augmente par la croyance a la fatalite de la guerre, qui est 
deja une resignation a la guerre, et aussi par la tentation, non seule- 
ment d’eviter, comme il est legitime, de se laisser engager dans un 
engrenage de guerre, mais encore de se derober aux devoirs de la 
securite collective. 

A ces perils deja suflfisants en eux-memes, s’ajoutent la crise 
economique, les tentations desesperees de la misere et le developpe- 
ment d’un esprit de propagande et de croisade dont la virulence 
croissante tend a diviser I’Europe en deux camps enneinis. 

Un traite dont on a parle tout a I’heure vient d’etre signe, dont 
I’inspiration evoque celle des guerres de religion et de la Sainte- 
AUiance.^ 

Et la guerre civile qui ensanglante la malbeureuse Espagne tend 
a devenir le ferment d’une guerre civile generalisee. Alors que tous 
les efforts devraient tendre a circonscrire et a eteindre I’incendie, 
nous constatons qu’il exerce une sorte de fascination, que des 
solidarit6s, int6ress4es ou genereuses, entrent en jeu pour I’alimenter, 
au risque d’embraser TEurope tout enti^re. 

Une telle situation exige du gouvemement une politique de prudence 
et de sang-froid, mais qui h’exclut ni les initiatives ni la fermete. 
La France est assez sage pour se garder des violences ; elle est assez 
forte pour defendre, en toutes circonstances, ses interets et ses droits. 

C’est sans doute — et sur ce point je suis d’accord avec certains de 
ceux qui nous critiquent — le plus sur moyen de vivre en bonne 
entente avec tous les autres pays. Si nous n’y avons pas reussi 
toujours et partout autant que nous le souhaitons, nous avons du 
moms le reconfort de constater que notre action se conjugue de plus 
en plus avec ceUe d’autres nations eprises du meme ideal de Hberte 
et de paix. 

Au premier rang se trouve I’Angleterre, avec laquelle, comme le 
notait M. Eden a la Chambre des communes, ‘ nos relations sont a la 
fois etroites et cordiales ’. 

‘Il serait difficile — ajoutait-il — de rappeler un temps ou elles 
aient ete meiUeures.’ 

Je suis heureux, messieurs, de saisir I’occasion qui m’est offerte 
de dire ici avec queUe joie profonde je fais, nous faisons tous, j’en 
suis sur, la meme constatation. 

^ See below, p. 297. 
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Le Parlement, le gouvemement et le pays tout entier sont attaches 
a la Grande-Bretagne par les hens les plus soUdes de la raison et du 
coeur. 

Ils savent que I’amitie franco-anglaise est la clef de voute de la 
paix europeenne. EUe Test a la fois en vertu des principes sur lesquels 
elle repose et aussi — sur ce point, je suis plus optimiste que M. Paul 
Reynaud — de la force que representent nos deux pays. 

Certains attribuent aux doctrines de violence un d3Tiamisnie qui 
eclipserait les doctrines democratiques et paralyserait les pays qui 
s’en inspirent. 

Mais croit-on que I’ideal de liberte, de justice, de droit, qui est 
celui de la Prance, de I’Augleterre et de nombreux autres pays, grands 
et petits, est sans rayonnement et sans efficacite ? II briUe comme un 
example et comme ime esperance dans la grande Repubbque des 
Etats-Unis. 

R est loin, malgre certaines craintes ou certaines esperances, d’etre 
eteint en Europe. 

Les democraties, dont je ne dirai pas qu’eUes sont les seuls pays 
pacifiques, sont en tout cas les plus resolument dresses centre la 
guerre, et dans cette resolution il y a la volonte de defendre la paix 
de toute leur energie, avec toutes leurs forces, centre ceux qui la 
menaceraient. 

Leur pacifisme ne signifie pas qu’eUes soient resignees, comme 
certains paraissent le croire, a tout subir pour empecher la guerre ; 
mais il signifie qu’en ofeant la paix a tons elles entendent ne pas 
ofErir ime prime a I’agression et etre en mesure de se defendre 
victorieusement si elles etaient attaquees. 

Tel est I’objet essentiel de la solidarite franco-anglaise, dont M. Eden 
soubgnait, dans son recent discours de Leamington, qu’on aurait tort 
de la croire purement platonique. 

Parlant des armes que possede et que forge la Grande-Bretagne, 
il declarait que ‘si Toecasion s’en presentait eUes pourraient et de- 
vraient etre utilisees pour la defense de la France et de la Belgique ’. 

Ces paroles n’ont rien d’imprevu, puisqu’elles sont conformes a 
nos engagements reciproques. Mais leur accent, I’echo qu’eUes ont 
rencontre en Angleterre et les circonstances dans lesqueUes elles ont 
ete prononcees, leur conferent une particubere valeim. 

Je tiens a declarer, au nom du gouvemement, que de meme toutes 
les forces de la France, sur terre, sur mer et dans les airs, seraient 
spontanement, immediatement utilisees pour la defense de la Grande- 
Bretagne, dans le cas d’une agression non provoquee. 

J’en dirai autant en ce qui conceme la Belgique. 
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Je n’oubHe pas que des conceptions un pen differentes des notres 
s’y manifestent pour un futur reglement locamien. Mais ces dif- 
ferences sont loin d’etre irreductibles, et notre volonte commune en 
viendra a bout au mieux des interets de nos deux pays. 

D’ici la, la France et la Belgique sont d’accord pour afSrmer que 
le pacte de Locarno et I’accord du 19 mars gardent toute leur valeur. 
Et nous demeurons lies a la Belgique, autant que par des textes, par 
une amitie eprouvee, par le souvenir des sacrifices communs et par 
notre commune confiance dans la loi intemationale. 

S’agissant du nouveau Locarno, j’ajoute enfin, comme le secretaire 
d’etat de la Grande-Bretagne, que nous ne demandons qu’a voir 
I’Allemagne rentrer dans ce reseau de garanties, au meme titre et 
avec les memes assurances. 

Mais, en attendant, le mefileur gage de notre securite et de la 
securite generale, c’est, je le repete, la realite et I’efficacite du resserre- 
ment de I’amitie franco -britannique. 

Sur ce point, je m’etonne des insinuations qui ont ete faites, en 
France d’ailleurs comme en Angleterre, accusant tel ou tel gouveme- 
ment de se laisser trop influencer par I’autre de ces deux gouveme- 
ments. 

Non, messieurs ! II s’agit d’une collaboration constants et confiante, 
d’oii rdsulte notre accord, qui vient d’une harmonie pre6tablie et de 
notre volont4 de nous entendre, accord sur les divers problemes qui 
se posent et que nous examinons dans un commun souci de defendre 
la paix et de faire face aux perils qui pourraient nous menacer les 
ims et les autres. 

Dans I’admirable discours qu’il a prononce mardi a Buenos- Aires, 
le president Roosevelt a fait entendre des paroles qui ont eu en 
France et dans le monde entier, encore qu’eUes n’aient pas eu par tout 
toute la publicite desirable, le plus grand, le plus heureux reten- 
tissement.^ 

Avec I’autorite qu’il tient a la fois, comme le rappelait M. Paul 
Re 3 maud, de son election triomphale, de sa personnalite si rayonnante 
et du grand pays qu’il dirige, M. le pr&ident Roosevelt a invite les 
republiques du nouveau monde ‘a aider I’ancien continent a eviter 
la catastrophe qui le menace’. 

Je n’en veux tirer aucune conclusion indiscrete ou excessive. 
Mais j’ai bien le droit de constater qu’il n’a pas dissimule ses prefe- 
rences et d’affirmer, apres lui, que la democratie reste I’espoir du 
monde. 

II ne s’agit pas, messieurs, d’imposer ou d’exclure telle ou telle 
' See below, p. 663. 
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forme de gouvemement, car la democratie, etant la liberte, ne 
saurait avoir, ni admettre, de pareilles intentions. Mais elle a une 
pleine confiance dans le rayonnement pacifique de son ideal. 

J’en reviens, messienrs, a I’Enrope, on la volonte de securite et de 
paix qui nous anime preside a nos relations, toujours si amicales, 
avec la Petite-Entente, dans la fidebte reciproque a nos engagements. 

Sacbant, an surplus, que les realites economiques et financieres, 
dans la vie des peuples, jouent un role non moins important que les 
sentiments et la pobtique, nous nous preoccupons d’ameborer nos 
echanges avec ces trois pays en tenant le plus grand compte possible 
de leurs besoins. Des resultats sont deja acquis, que nous avons a 
cceur de developper et d’etendre la ou se manifeste quelque retard. 

Nous avons le meme desir amical de maintenir nos bons rapports 
avec rUnion des repubbques sociabstes sovietiques, ce grand pays 
si attache comme nous a I’ceuvre de la Societe des nations. 

Les campagnes dirigees centre le pacte franco-sovietique n’enta- 
ment aucunement notre fidebte au traite de mai 1935. C’est un pacte 
de paix auquel nous restons attaches et auquel les passions pobtiques 
ne sauraient enlever ni son caractere ni sa valeur. 

M. Paul Reynaud — je cite toujours de bons auteurs — disait tout 
a I’beure qu’un ministere moins influence par les communistes et meme 
anticommuniste serait plus quabfie que le notre pour pratiquer le pacte 
franco-sovietique. 

Je n’en suis pas bien sur, et, en tout cas, si je regarde a I’heure 
actueUe du cote de I’Abemagne et de I’ltabe, je ne constate pas que 
I’anticommunisme soit un element de rapprochement avec les Soviets. 

Enfin, messieurs, est-il besoin d’ajouter que, parmi les peuples 
europeens auxquels nous sommes unis par des accords, la Pologne 
amie et albee est pleinement associee a nous pour toutes previsions 
interessant en Europe la securite de nos deux pays ? 

Le voyage a Varsovie du general Gamebn, puis la venue a Paris du 
marecbal Rydz-Smigly, suivie de ceUe de M. Beck, ont consobde nos 
bens et avive la sympathie ancienne et eprouvee de nos deux pays.^ 

Ce simple tour d’borizon est, me semble-t-b, la meiUeure reponse a 
ceux qui nous accusent de manquer de vigbance ou de rayonnement 
et qui annoncent chaque jour des renversements d’abiances et des 
consteUations nouvebes. Je crois pouvoir dire que nous n’avons 
pas perdu de terrain, que nous en avons meme gagne, bien que nous 
n’ayons pas orchestre chaque progres reabse. 

Nous n’aimons pas, en effet, je I’avoue, les attitudes spectaculaires, 
qui accusent des antagonismes que nous souhaitons au contraire 

^ See below, p. 405. 
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attenuer. Mais on aurait tort de voir dans cette reserve un signe de 
faiblesse on d’inaction. A ceux qui, comme le faisait le precedent 
orateur, parlent du pretendu isolement de la France, je reponds que 
la France pent, avec fierte, faire le eompte des sympatMes et des 
appuis qui Fentourent. 

Les pays europeens que je viens d’enumerer, et que rejoignent 
heureusement sur ce point la plupart des nations du monde, ont en 
commun avec nous leur attachement a la Societe des nations. Ce 
m’est une premiere raison de ne pas prendre trop au tragique I’hosti- 
lite ou le scepticisme dont certains pretendent Faccabler. 

J’en trouve une seconds dans la vertu de ses principes, que I’on a 
pu meconnaitre ou enfreindre, mais qui n’en gardent pas moins une 
valeur que nous sommes toujours resolus a affirmer et a faire prevaloir. 

S’il est vrai qu’a I’heure aetuelle il serait peut-etre imprudent de 
trop presumer de ses possibUites, son avenir ne depend que de la 
confiance et surtout de la volonte des peuples qui la composent. 
L’efficacite de ses metbodes, malgre le pessimisme qu’on af&che, a 
ete demontree recemment encore quand la Turquie, donnant un 
example qui contraste heureusement avec certaines attitudes d’autres 
pays, a provoque la conference de Montreux, laquelle a about! a un 
reglement satisfaisant du problems des D^troits, que beaucoup, 
jusque-la, croyaient presque insoluble. 

Mais c’est — je le sais bien et je raper 9 ois a certains sourires — 
le sort des id6es qui ont d’abord etonne par lem audace d’etre ensuite 
critiquees pour leur conformisme. 

Je n’ai cependant pas le sentiment de ceder a Fattrait d’une 
ideologic desuete, en declarant que la politique de la France, comme 
ceUe de FAngleterre, qui ne passe pas, n’est-d pas vrai, pour neghger 
le fait experimental, et comme ceUe de tant d’autres pays, reste 
fondee sur la Societe des nations. 

Je n’en conclus pas qu’il faiUe s’interdire des efforts de rapproche- 
ment avec ceux qui se tiennent, momentanement je Fespere, a Fecart 
de Finstitution de Geneve. Mais n’est-il pas vrai — sans vouloir 
reprendre des formules, je constate des reahtes — que Forganisation 
juridique de la paix est la condition de son maintien ? 

II n’est pas moins vrai que les nations pacifiques sont solidaires. 

Comment nier enfin, bien que Fon raiUe quelquefois Fidee de la 
paix indivisible, que, si la guerre eclatait, elle pourrait diffichement 
etre circonscrite ? Comment nier qu’en armant les peuples, en les sur- 
armant comme on le fait, on les pousse a la ruine et aux conflits ? 

C’est pourquoi, sans devancer imprudemment les autres dans la 
voie du desarmement, et les suivant meme dans la voie opposee 
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autant qu’il sera necessaire a notre aecurite, I’accroissement des perils 
doit nous conduire d’autant plus a le souhaiter et a le proposer. 

Ici encore, les paroles prononcees a Buenos-Aires par le president 
Roosevelt, qui est loin, mais que Ton entend lorsqu’il parle, nous sont 
un precieux reconfort et un encouragement. 

C’est, messieurs, dans cet esprit de fidelite a la Societe des nations 
que nous avons prepare, des notre arrivee au pouvoir, des initiatives, 
que nous les avons proposees a Goneve et que nous persistons dans 
ces initiatives. Dans quelques jours, devant une commission con- 
voquee par la derniere assemblee, nous defendrons les propositions 
que nous avons presentees en juin d’abord, en septembre ensuite. 

Elies tendent, d’une part, a renforcer la prevention de la guerre et, 
d’autre part, a preciser les obligations qui incombent aux fitats 
membres de la Societe des nations en vertu de I’article 16 du pacte. 

Un peu plus tard — et cette fois notre initiative s’adressera, en 
meme temps qu’aux peuples groupes a Geneve, a toutes les nations, 
— nous proposerons, dans une premiere etape, un plan bmite, 
pratique, de reduction des armements, qui comportera essentielle- 
ment la pubHcite des depenses nulitaires et la limitation des forces 
aeriennes. 

J’ai dit que nous la proposerons, je n’ai pas dit que nous I’accom- 
pbrions tout seuls. 

Si vous avez bien voulu ecouter le debut de la phrase, il n’y a 
place pour aucrme equivoque, et la France ne court aucun peril, au 
contraire, a prendre de pareiUes initiatives. 

Je repete que ce plan comportera essentiellement la publicite des 
depenses nulitaires et la limitation des forces aeriennes, c’est-a-dire des 
possibilites d’agression les plus immediates et les plus redoutables. 

Ce ne sont pas la des appels theoriques, lances dans le vide. Us 
s’adressent a des gouvemements qui seront responsables de leur 
silence comme de leur acceptation ou de leru refus. 

C’est ainsi que nous entendons donner I’exemple de la confiance et 
de Taction qui doivent renforcer Tinstitution de Geneve et, plus 
largement encore, preparer, en y associant les fitats qui sont en 
dehors d’eUe, Torganisation universeUe de la paix, dont nous ne 
voulons pas, nous, desesperer. 

Si je parle de Torganisation universeUe de la paix en faisant appel 
a tous, c’est que, quel que soit notre attachement a la Societe des 
nations, nous n’en souhaitons pas moins ime entente avec ceux qui 
n’en font pas partie ou qui peuvent parfois paraitre s’en detourner. 

Dans le discours qu’il a prononce a MUan,^ M. Mussolini a mis un 
' See below, p. 343. 
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point d’interrogation sur les relations franco-italiennes. Elies sont, 
en efiet, obscurcies d’une ombre, d’autant plus regrettable qu’aucune 
cause profonde de discorde n’existe entre nos deux pays, que doivent 
rapprocher au contraire leurs afifinites, lems souvenirs et leurs interets 
communs. Nos desaccords tiennent precisement au souci qu’a la 
France de rempbr ses devoirs envers la Societe des nations. H n’y a 
la aucun parti pris desobHgeant pour notre voisiue et il n’en resulte 
pour elle, du point de vue pratique ou elle aime a se placer, aucun 
prejudice reel. Pourquoi des lors demander a la grande nation qu’est 
la France des initiatives qu’on ne demande pas a d’autres, et qu’eUe 
ne saurait prendre seule sans se dejuger et sans s’amoindrir ? II nous 
parait plus opportun — et j ’espere que cette opinion sera comprise 
et partagee — d ’examiner pratiquement les questions ou nos interets 
respectifs sont en jeu, en cherchant une solution generale. EUe sera 
facilit^e dans la mesure ou nous serons de part et d’autre plus atten- 
tifs a ce qui doit nous nuire qu’a ce qui peut nous diviser. 

Messieurs, rien n’est plus necessaire, pour la tranquiUite de 
I’Europe, qu’un rapprochement franco-aUemand. Psychologique- 
ment — et ce n’est pas parce que les circonstances peuvent paraitre, 
a certains moments, moins favorables que la volonte d’un pays doit 
cesser de se manifester et de s’orienter dans le sens ou elle s’etait 
dirig^e, — psychologiquement, je pense que ce rapprochement est 
possible, car nous avons appris sur les champs de bataille nous 
estimer mutueUement, — et, politiquement, aucune contestation de 
frontiere ne nous divise desormais. Enfin, s’il serait vain de nier 
que des differences de regime aussi accusees que les notres peuvent 
creer entre nous des malentendus, ces malentendus peuvent etre 
dissipes, a la condition que nous respections ensemble le principe de 
la non-immixtion dans les affaires interieures. Mais, pour s ’entendre, 
il faut eviter de part et d’autre les menaces ou les froissements. 
Ce n’est pas I’impression qu’on nous donne quand on dechire unilate- 
ralement les traites d’ou depend notre securite, quand on annonce 
avec une insistance qui parfois pomrait ressembler a un souhait que 
nous sommes a la veille des pires desordres, et quand on pretend 
s’eriger en juge de nos relations avec d’autres peuples. Ce sont la 
les vrais obstacles au rapprochement que nous souhaitons, et qui 
deviendra possible s’ils disparaissent, car rien, dans notre volonte et 
notre attitude, ne peut inquieter I’AUemagne. Nous ne contestons 
aucun de ses droits legitimes, nous n’avons aucune arriere-pensee 
d’hegemonie ou d’encerclement et nous ne demandons qu’a trouver 
un terrain d’entente, notamment par notre participation commune 
— et certaine entrevue dont on parlait, il y a im instant, marquait 
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precisement cette tendance — a un effort general de renovation 
economique et de desarmement. 

Ce terrain d’entente, nous le cherchons aussi dans I’elaboration 
d’un nouveau pacte destine a remplacer celui de Locarno. Ici, la 
difficulte principale tient a ce que I’AUemagne n’est pas membre 
de la Societe des nations. Nous sommes disposes a tenir compte de 
cette situation. Mais il faut qu’en retour eUe comprenne la notre. 

La fidebte aux engagements contractes, engagements generaux du 
pacte de la Societe des nations et du pacte de Paris, ou engagements 
resultant d’accords particuliers relies a ces pactes, aussi bien que nos 
interets les plus certains, nous creent des obbgations. Elies nous 
interdisent d’admettre qu’un traite de non-agression a I’ouest de 
I’Emope puisse constituer,pour I’un quelconque de ses signataires, un 
blanc-seing I’autorisant a poursuivre ailleurs une pobtique d’agression. 

La confrontation des points de vue, qui a fait apparaitre, ime fois 
de plus, la concordance spontanee des conceptions anglaises et 
frangaises, n’exclut beureusement pas, malgre de sdrieuses diver- 
gences qui se manifestent par ailleurs, toute possibibte d’entente. 

Nous souhaitons sincerement, nous ne negbgerons pour cela aucun 
effort, qu’un accord s’etabbsse dans un esprit total de non-agression, 
et nous souhaitons qu’il s’elargisse dans un accord europeen qui 
ecartera I’immense peril de la politique des blocs. 

Cette politique des blocs, messieurs — j’en ai dej4 parle, mais je 
dois redire la meme chose, parce que, malheureusement, c’est de plus 
en plus la meme chose, — nous la condamnons resolument, car nous 
I’avons connue avant la guerre et nous I’avons jugee a ses fruits. 

EUe tend a renaitre aujourd’hui, sous une autre forme, en prenant 
appui sur des aflfinites et des oppositions de doctrines. EUe cree ainsi 
une menace supplementaire, que ceUe d’avant-guerre du moins ne 
comportait pas; I’esprit de croisade, c’est-a-dire un imperiaUsme 
spirituel qui n’exclut d’aUleurs pas les autres, qui peut meme les 
servir, et qui, aujourd’hui, tend a dechainer ime guerre civile euro- 
peenne.^ . . . 

VI. DENUNCIATION BY GERMANY OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL WATERWAYS REGIME ESTABLISHED BY 
THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES 

On November 14, 1936, the German Government gave formal notice 
to the sixteen Powers concerned that Germany resumed f ull sovereignty 

^ The rest of this speech was devoted to Spain and will be printed in a sub- 
sequent volume. 
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over the German rivers and the Kiel Canal which had been placed under 
an international regime by Part XII of the Treaty of Versailles, and that 
they no longer considered themselves bound by any of the international 
conventions concerned.^ For the future, national treatment would be 
accorded on the basis of reciprocity. The rivers affected were the Elbe, 
Oder, Danube, and Niemen, governed by Articles 331-53 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and the Rhine and Moselle, governed by Articles 364-63. On 
the same date, the German Minister in Prague informed the Czechoslovak 
Government that Germany would continue to adhere to the Pact of 
Barcelona of April 20, 1921, and to the Agreement of November 2, 1929, 
which gave Czechoslovakia the right to estabhsh her own zones in the 
ports of Hamburg and Stettin on long-lease terms. Mild protests were 
lodged in Berlin by certain of the Powers, and, on November 16, Mr. Eden 
expressed his regret at Germany’s unilateral action at a time when negotia- 
tions were proceeding with a view to reconcihng Germany’s desiderata 
with the interests of the other Powers concerned.’^ The German Govern- 
ment rounded off its work of revision on January 16, 1937, when, in 
defiance of Articles 380-6 of the Treaty, a regulation was promulgated 
by the German Naval High Command that in future the Kiel Canal 
would no longer be open for free passage to warships and naval craft of 
foreign Powers, who would from now on have to obtain authorization 
through diplomatic channels in good time beforehand.^ 

1. Pkoclamation of the Geeman Government relative to 
International Rivers, November 14, 1936* 

The German representatives on the International River Commis- 
sions for the Rhine, Danube, Elbe, and Oder have to-day delivered to 
the other Governments represented on these Commissions a Note 
which reads as follows : 

Freedom of navigation on all waterways, and equahty of treat- 
ment on aU waterways for all States who were at peace with one 
another, provided for almost a hundred years before the Great War 
the elements of a fruitful co-operation between the countries adjacent 
to navigable rivers. In opposition to this and in contradiction to 
the fundamental ideas of the principle of equahty of rights, there was 
created at Versailles, with regard to this question, a one-sided artificial 
system which operated to the disadvantage of Germany and of the 
practical requirements of navigation. This system sought to impose 
upon Germany a permanent international supervision of her water- 
ways, by transferring German sovereign rights more or less completely 
to International Commissions which were subject to the extensive 
participation of non-riparian States. 

The German Government have earnestly endeavoured to replace 

* See below, this page. “ See below, p. 285. ® See below, p. 286. 

■* Frankfurter Zeitung, November 16, 1936. Translation prepared by the 
Information Department. 
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this intolerable arrangement by other agreements. The German 
plenipotentiaries on the Commissions have attempted by lengthy 
negotiations to estabhsh — at the latest by January 1, 1937 — a posi- 
tion compatible with the German point of view. These efforts have 
been unsuccessful because the other interested Powers could not 
bring themselves to renounce a system which is fundamentally 
irreconcilable with German sovereign rights. Moreover Holland, 
which, next to Germany, is the most important State contiguous to 
the Rhine, has not adhered to the agreements coneluded in May of 
thia year; and it is precisely in regard to this river that a clear 
situation is necessary. As regards the Elbe, it has been found 
impossible to separate the new administration from its Versailles 
basis, and, more especially, to put an end to the situation whereby 
four non-riparian States, with no particular interests in Elbe shipping, 
still claim to be guarantors of the freedom of navigation on this river. 
For the German Oder there still exists to-day an international com- 
mission in which Germany does not even participate, and which has 
a French secretary who was provisionally appointed in 1920 without 
Germany’s concurrence. With regard to the Danube, Germany — a 
country through which the Danube flows — ^has endeavoured for ten 
years without success to regain her seat on the Danube Estuary 
Commission. Since the end of May the revision of the Danube 
administration has been persistently demanded by the German 
Government, but has made absolutely no progress in spite of the 
conciliatory attitude assumed by Germany. Finally, with regard to 
the Kaiser Wilhelm (Kiel) Canal, the other Powers consider them- 
selves bound to maintain the arbitrary limitation of German sovereign 
rights, which was imposed on Germany at Versailles. 

The German Government caimot take the responsibility of sub- 
mitting any longer to the state of affairs described above. They 
find themselves therefore compelled to declare that, for their part, 
they no longer recognize as binding the provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty which concern the German waterways, nor the international 
acts which depend on those provisions. The German Government 
have consequently decided, in aecordance with Article 3, paragraph 
2, of the Convention in question, to give notice of the termination as 
from to-day of the provisional convention {modus vivendi) for the 
Rhine concluded on May 4 ; and they have similarly decided to 
refrain from signing the proposed convention for the Elbe which is 
of the same nature. Therewith any further German co-operation in 
the International River Commissions ceases. The powers of the 
existing German representatives cease to exist. 
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At the same time the German Government communicate the 
following provisions which they have drafted : Navigation on water- 
ways situated in German territory is open to the ships of all States 
who are at peace with the German Reich. There will be no discrimi- 
nation in the treatment of German and foreign ships ; and the same 
is true of the question of shipping dues. The German Government 
thereby assume that reciprocal treatment will be granted them on 
the waterways of the other interested countries. The German 
Government wUl in addition instruct the German waterways authori- 
ties to discuss questions of common iuterest with the existing 
authorities of the other riparian States and to conclude agreements 
on such points, should the occasion arise. 

2. Statement by the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, November 16, 1936^ 

On November 14 a Note was received from the German Embassy 
stating that the German Government no longer considered itself 
bound by those Articles of the Treaty of Versailles relating to the 
internationalization of rivers and to the administration of the Kiel 
Canal, nor by any of the international conventions flowing therefrom. 
The Note justifies this step on the ground that the Articles in question 
were dictated to Germany and not freely negotiated, but concludes 
by saying that for the future national treatment wUl be accorded on 
a basis of reciprocity on German waterways, to the vessels of all 
States hving at peace with Germany, and that the German waterways 
authorities wfll be ready to discuss and enter into agreements with 
the like authorities of other riparian States in matters of common 
concern. The German Government also complain that they have 
not been re-admitted since the War to the European Commission 
of the Danube, which controls the estuary of that river. 

The river Commissions affected by this declaration are the follow- 
ing : International Commission of the Danube, the Central Commis- 
sion of the Rhine, the International Commission of the Elbe, and the 
International Commission of the Oder. His Majesty’s Government 
and France are represented on aU these Commissions as well as the 
riparian States, Italy on aU except the Oder Commission. 

The German Government had on many occasions since the signa- 
ture of the Treaty of Versailles signified its dissatisfaction with 
numerous aspects of the international rivers regime set up by the 
Peace Treaties ; but on May 21, 1935, the German Chancellor stated 
publicly that as regards the remaining Articles of the Treaty, including, 

^ In the House of Commons. Hansard, November 16, 1936, coll. 1334-5. 
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it was understood, those relating to international rivers and the 
Kiel Canal, the Glerman Government ‘will only carry out by means 
of peaceable xmderstandings such revisions as will be inevitable in 
the course of time’. This statement was confirmed to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Berlin on May 31, 1935. Protracted negotiations had 
been in progress for many years with a view to reconciling German 
desiderata with the interests of the other Powers concerned, and with 
a considerable measure of success ; for instance, in May last a conven- 
tion regulating the navigation of the Rhine was initialed by all the 
Powers concerned, including Germany, excepting the Netherlands, 
which still entertained certain objections of a purely technical kind. 
The convention would, notwithstanding the Netherlands abstention, 
have been brought into force on January 1 by virtue of the modus 
vivendi which Germany has now denounced. Again direct negotia- 
tions between the German and Czechoslovak Governments recently 
led to an agreement in regard to the Elbe, which it had been hoped 
to bring into force at a very early date. 

In these circumstances it is a matter of regret to His Majesty’s 
Government that, at a time when discussions were proceeding and 
despite the assurances given last year, the German Government 
should once again have abandoned procedure by negotiation in 
favour of unilateral action. These regrets are not due to fear that any 
important British trading interests have been jeopardized by the 
German Government’s decision, but to the fact that action of this 
character must render more difi&cult the conduct of international 
relations. 

3. Regulation published by the German Naval High Command, 

January 16, 1937^ 

Warships and naval craft of foreign Powers may pass through the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal only with authorization to be obtained in 
good time beforehand through diplomatic channels. 


VH. THE GERMAN CAMPAIGN AGAINST BOLSHEVISM^ 

From its inauguration the National-Socialist movement waged a 
relentless war against Bolshevism and the Communist party in Ger- 
many. During the period following the conclusion of the Treaty of RapaUo 
in April 1922, co-operation between Germany and the Soviet Union was 

^ The Times, January 18, 1937. 

“ See Survey for 1936, Parts III (ii) & VII (vi) (b). 
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close, particularly in military and economic matters. This co-operation 
was not entirely broken off after January 30, 1933, when National- 
Sociahsm came to power in Germany; liaison between the Reichswehr 
and the Red Army was maintained, and trade credits were renewed even 
during the violent campaign which was launched against the Soviet 
Union in March 1936 and continued throughout the year. The particular 
aim of this campaign was apparently to justify, first, the denunciation 
of Locarno and the reoccupation of the Rhineland, and, later, German 
intervention in Spain, and to attempt to mobilize opinion, especially 
in Great Britain, against the Franco-Soviet and Czechoslovak-Soviet 
Pacts. 

It is significant that throughout the campaign the object of denunciation 
was ‘Bolshevism’ or ‘ Jewish-Bolshevism’ or the ‘Moscow chque’, and 
not Russia. In view of this the extract from Herr Hitler’s speech of 
March 7,^ in which he drew a distinction between ‘Russia’ and ‘Bolshe- 
vism’, is of some importance, especially when estimating the possibility 
of a return by Germany to the RapaUo policy of the years 1922-33. 

The Soviet decree of August 11* reducing the age of conscripts received 
a swift answer on August 24,^ when the period of compulsory service in 
Germany was raised from one to two years. The Annual Congress of the 
National-Socialist Party was opened at Nuremberg by Herr Rudolf Hess, 
the Fuhrer’s deputy, on September 9.^ Herr Hitler’s proclamation® 
denouncing Bolshevism, claiming colonies, and announcing the inaugura- 
tion of a Four- Year Plan of Self-sufficiency, was read by Herr Adolf 
Wagner on the same day. Dr. Goebbels, the Minister of Propaganda, 
delivered a characteristic address on September 10,® when he accused 
Czechoslovakia of being an advance base of Bolshevism in Central Europe. 
Herr Hitler spoke on each day, and extracts from his speeches to the 
Labour Front on September 12,^ to representatives of the foreign press on 
September 13,® and from his final speech to the Congress on September 14,® 
are printed below. 

To these declarations Marshal Voroshilov rephed on September 16. i® 

On November 17 reports, which had circulated in January, were again 
current that some agreement had been, or was on the point of being, 
concluded between Germany and Japan. Italy, it was beUeved, would 
adhere to it or conclude a separate agreement with Japan, thus completing 
the triangle of which the Italo-German understanding of October 25,^’- 
and the German- Japanese Agreement, formed the other two sides.^* On 
November 25 it became known that an agreement had heen signed that 
day.i® This provided for co-operation against the activities of the Com- 

' See below, p. 288. ® See below, p. 289. 

“ See below, p. 290. * See below, p. 290. 

® See below, p. 291. . “ See below, p. 292. 

’’ See below, p. 294. ® See below, p. 294. 

“ See below, p. 295. See below, p. 296. 

See below, p. 341. 

** In the event, however, conversations between Italy and Japan resulted 
in the establishment of an Italian Consulate-General at Harbin and of a 
Japanese Consulate in Addis Ababa. This action implied recognition of Man- 
choukuo and of the Italian Empire of Abyssinia. 

“ See below, p. 297. 
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miinist IntemationaP and it was agreed that the participation of third 
States might be invited. A supplementary protocol provided for the 
establishment of a permanent committee to consider the measures to be 
taben. It also provided for severe measures ‘against those who at home 
or abroad are engaged directly or indirectly in the service of the Com- 
munist International or promote its subversive activities’. 

The Agreement was signed by Herr von Ribbentrop, who returned to 
Berlin from the London Embassy with this express purpose, and by the 
Japanese Ambassador at Berlin, who made statements after the formal 
procedure of signature had been completed.® 

On November 26 Dr. Goebbels spoke at Ludwigshafen on the aims of 
the Agreement.® 

On the same day M. Lubchenko, the Prime Minister of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., spoke his picturesque word of defiance at the Congress of Soviets,'* 
and on November 28 M. Lit'vinov hinted that there was more behind the 
Agreement than had appeared in the printed text.® Herr Hess replied on 
November 29.® 

The unfavourable reception given to the Agreement, and its failure to 
impress Great Britain or to induce the British Government to adopt an 
attitude hostile to the Eranco-So'viet Pact, caused disappointment to 
Germany, and in Japan a tendency to explain away the Agreement made 
itself apparent. On January 5, 1937, the Japanese Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Arita, broadcast an address^ in which he was at pains to point out 
that Japan’s signatiue did not represent the adoption by the Imperial 
Government of a policy opposed to Great Britain or the United States by 
promoting a united front with Germany. The Agreement did not affect 
the desire of the Government to adjust their relations ■with the Soviet 
Union.® 

1. Exteact from Speech by Herr Hitler, March 7, 1936® 

... If my international opponents reproach me to-day that I have 
refused this co-operation with Russia, I make them the following 
declaration: I do not and did not reject co-operation with Russia 
but with Bolshevism, which lays claim to a world rulership. I am 
German. I love and am attached to my nation. I know that this 
nation can be happy when it can live a life in accordance with its 

* The text of the Resolution adopted by the Seventh World Congress of 
the Communist International regarding its tasks ‘in connexion with the 
preparations of the Imperialists for a new world war’ is printed below; see 
p. 453. 

® See below, pp. 299 and 300. ® See below, p. 301. 

•* See below, p. 301. ® See below, p. 302. 

' See below, p. 303. ' See below, p. 303. 

® This ■view, however, was not taken in Moscow, and negotiations for the 
conclusion of a new Fisheries Agreement, which was understood to be ready 
for signature, were broken off. A protocol, however, was initialed on December 
28 rene'wing the existing Agreement of 1928 (already prolonged in May 1936 
until the end of the year) until December 31, 1937. 

* Volkischer Beobackter, March 8, 1936. Translation by Dr. F. J. Berber in 
Locarno, 1936, pp. 212-13. 
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own nature and in its own way. The Grerman nation has not only 
wept but has laughed heartily throughout its. Ufe, and I wiU not 
see it descend into the gloom of international Communism and the 
dictatorship of hate. I tremble for Europe at the very thought of 
what would happen to our old and over-populated continent if this 
Asiatic concept of the world, which is destructive of aU our accepted 
ideals, shoiild be successful in bringing upon us the chaos of the 
Bolshevist revolution. Perhaps I am looked upon as one who is 
accustomed to issue fantastic or at any rate inconvenient warnings. 
But it is for me a great honour and a justification of my conduct in 
the eyes of posterity that I am looked upon by the Bolshevist 
oppressors as one of their greatest enemies. I cannot prevent other 
States from going the way they think they ought to go or at least 
can go, but I shall prevent Germany from taking this road to ruin. 
And I believe that the first step to this ruin is taken when the govern- 
ment of a State itself enters into an aUiance with the doctrine of 
destruction. Should I myself, as a leader of the nation, enter into 
close relations with this menace, then I do not see how it would be 
possible for me to convince the German worker as to the danger of a 
misfortime falling upon Germany in the shape of Bolshevist chaos. 
With respect to such matters, as statesman and Fiihrer of the 
German people, I shall myself do ever 3 rthing that I expect and 
demand from each of my fellow countrymen. . . . 

2. Decree of the Central Executive Committee and of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. lowering the 

AGE OF CONSCRIPTS FOR ACTIVE MILITARY SERVICE, AUGUST 11, 1936^ 

Considering the improved physical fitness of Soviet youth, due to 
the increased welfare of the population and the widespread develop- 
ment of sport and physical culture in the U.S.S.R., and taking into 
account that the calling to the colours of youths at an earlier age 
will render possible their subsequent work in chosen careers or study 
to proceed without intermission, the Central Executive Committee 
and the Council of People’s Commissars decree : 

1. That in amendment of Article 10 of the Act on Compulsory 
Military Service of August 13, 1930 (Laws of the U.S.S.R., 1930, 
No. 40, Article 424), the age for the conscription of citizens for active 
service in the Red Army of workers and peasants be fixed at 19 
years by January of the year of conscription (instead of 21 years). 

2. That it be proposed to the People’s Commissar for Defence of 
the U.S.S.R. to effect the transition to the conscript age of 19 years 

' The Slavonic and East European Review , April 1937, p. 705. 

U 
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within four years — from 1936 to 1939 inclusive — by calling up 
annually one and a half classes, namelyrin 1936, the whole of the 1914 
and half of the 1915 contingents; in 1937, the remaining half of the 
1915 and the whole of the 1916 contingents; in 1938, the whole of 
the 1917 and half of the 1918 contingents; in 1939, the remaining 
half of the 1918 and the whole of the 1919 contingents. From 1940 
to revert to the normal conscription of a single class. 

President of the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. 

M. Kalinik. 

Deputy-President of the Council of People’s Commissars of 
the U.S.S.R. V. Chubar. 

Secretary of the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. 

S. Aktilov. 

3. Communique announcing the Decree of the German Govern- 
ment EXTENDING THE PERIOD OF MILITARY SERVICE TO TWO YEARS, 

August 24, 1936^ 

The Fuhrer and Reich Chancellor has signed the following decree 
concerning the period of compulsory active service in the armed 
forces from August 24, 1936. 

Under paragraph 8 of the Defence Law of May 21, 1935, 1 direct, 
in revocation of my decree of May 22, 1935: 

The period of active compulsory service in the three branches 
of the armed forces is fixed at two years. 

The Reich War Minister and Commander-in-Chief of the armed 
forces shall decree the necessary administrative and transitional 
regulations. 

Ber chtesgaden , 

August 24, 1936. 

(Signed) Adolph Hitler, 
Von Blomberg. 

4. Extracts from Speeches and Statements made at the 

National-Socialist Party Congress, Nuremberg, 
September 9-14, 1936 

(i) Herr Hess, September 9, 1936.^ 

. . . This Party Congress is dedicated more than were former Con- 
gresses to the task of demonstrating the danger which menaces the 
world. This Congress, therefore, will develop the great thesis and anti- 
thesis of the century — Bolshevism and National-Socialism . Germany 

The Times, August 25, 1936. 

® Frankfurter Zeitung, September 10, 1936. Translation prepared by the 
Information Department. 
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appears at this Party Congress as the dynamic factor in the struggle 
against Bolshevism. The growing cultural urge of National-Socialism 
is given practical expression by word and deed in this struggle with 
Bolshevism and its destruction of cultural values. Political leaders 
and the youth movement are on the march as the living proof of 
the inspiration of our people with National-Socialist ideology. The 
himdred thousands who in the streets of Nuremberg greet the Fuhrer 
and those who fight with him, demonstrate the complete immunity 
of the Germans from the Bolshevist contagion. .So also do . . . the 
S.A. and S.S., which afford us a guarantee that never again can the 
revolutionary agents of Moscow raise their fists against Germans. 
The real power for the protection of the nation against attack by 
Bolshevist militarism — the yoimg German army — gives visible proof 
of its strength. 

The stronger the Party, the greater our spiritual defensive power 
against Bolshevism. The stronger the Army, the greater our actual 
power of defence. We know and demonstrate here that the Party 
and the Army are stronger than ever before. We thank the Fuhrer 
for having made them so strong. We thank the Fuhrer for having 
saved us from civil war and pillage, from murder, hunger, and distress, 
for having preserved from ashes and ruin aU that is fine and noble, 
possessed by Germany in such fuU measure, and for having made us 
strong to resist those who seek to foment xmrest and disturb the 
peace of the world. ... 

(ii) Proclamation by Herr Hitler, September 9, 1936.^ 

. . . Unrest, hatred, and mistrust fill the world about us. With the 
exception of one major Power and a few other States, we encounter 
throughout Europe the convulsions of Bolshevistic rioting and 
revolution. . . . 

We National-Socialists have never been afraid of Communism. 
Only we recognized the real character of this shameful Jewish 
doctrine of world-incitement. We studied its abominable methods 
and warned others against its resrdts. Besides, I, as the leader of 
the Nazi movement, even when it had only one hundred members 
to place against the million followers of Communism, never doubted 
that we would be able to overthrow them and root them out of 
Germany. We warned Germany against this Party for fifteen years 
while the bourgeoisie laughed. We are not afraid to-day of a Bol- 
shevist invasion of Germany, not, however, because we t hink it 

^ Read by Herr Wagner. Volkischer Beobachter, September 10, 1936. 
Translation by International Conciliation, No. 324, November 1936. 
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impossible, but because we are determined to make the nation so 
strong that it will he able, like National-Socialism within our 
boimdaries, to face this doctrine of world hate and to resist fiercely 
every foreign attack. 

That is the reason for the military measures we have taken. These 
German measures will he larger or smaller in proportion to the dangers 
surrounding us. It is for us no pleasvure to lock up these forces of our 
people in armaments and barracks. We are simply men enough to 
look these facts coolly in the face. 

I want to state in this proclamation before the whole German 
people that I am profoundly convinced that it is necessary to pre- 
serve Germany’s external peace in the same manner as I guaranteed 
its internal peace. I will not avoid any measure calculated to give 
the nation a sense of security, and above all to secure for ourselves the 
sense that the complete independence of the Reich is guaranteed. 

The Moscow Communist propagandists, Neumann, Bela Kun, and 
their associates, who to-day are destro5dng Spain in the interest 
of the Communist movement, will play no role in Germany, and the 
summons of the Moscow radio to transform Spain into a heap of 
ashes will not he repeated in Germany. That the National-Socialist 
Party and the National-Socialist Army of the Third Reich guarantee. 
The German people, however, have no other wish than to five in 
peace with those who wish to live in peace and friendship with us. 

I, therefore, after discussions with the Reich War Minister, decreed 
the immediate introduction of a two-year term of military service.^ 
I know that the young German, without moving an eyelash, will 
obey this necessity. The present German regime has the right to 
ask this of Germans, for we all served in the greatest war of all 
times, not for two but for four years. We did it for Germany, for 
the German nation, for our German homeland. The National- 
Socialist movement fought for fifteen years and required great 
sacrifices from its followers for the salvation of Germany from 
the internal Bolshevist enemy. In this love for our people, and in 
this readiness to sacrifice ourselves for the freedom and independence 
of our nation, we feel ourselves boimd to aU nations with similar 
principles and ideals. . . . 

(iii) Dr. Ooebbels, Minister of Propaganda, September 10, 1936.^ 

. . . The problem of Bolshevism is the problem of the continuance 
of Europe. Here doctrines clash, here one must take sides for or 

' See above, p. 290. 

^ Volkischer Beobachter, September 11, 1936. Translation prepared by the 
Information Department. 
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against, and one must be prepared for all the consequences which 
accompany such a decision. . . . Bolshevism must be exterminated 
if Europe is to regain its normal state of health. . . . 

The peace strength of the Red Army is being raised to 2 millions 
through the lowering of the conscript age-hmit.^ In addition, there 
are between 9 and 10 million trained reserves. In the event of war, 
therefore, 1 1 millions could be mobilized and within a short time as 
many as 14 millions. At the outbreak of the war the Red Army could 
put in the field from 160 to 180 infantry divisions and 25 cavalry 
divisions. Marshal Tukhachevsky lately estimated the increased 
number of tanks as 2,475. The strength of the Red Air Force is 
6,000 aeroplanes. The first line machines consist of 3,100 light and 
heavy bombers and scouts, and 1,500 fighters. ... In the opinion of 
Soviet strategists the next war will be fought without a previous 
declaration. It is also not generally known that the Soviet Union 
already possesses the largest submarine fleet in the world. . . . 

A Soviet airman and member of the Communist Party gave the 
following information on December 15, 1935, to a representative 
of the French paper Gringoire: ‘The building of aerodromes on both 
sides of Prague would be ideal for us. Prom there we could halve 
om flying-time and oirr fuel, which would enable us to carry 3 tons 
more of explosives.’ In the meantime these Red aerodromes have 
actually been built in large numbers on Czechoslovak territory.* 
They were recently increased to thirty-six. . . . From these thirty-six 
aerodromes Red bombers wiU start for the invasion of Europe. How 
serious this threat is, can be seen from the fact that the most impor- 
tant strategical points of Central Emope can be reached and destroyed 
by the bombers of the Red battle squadrons in less than an hour. 

^ See above, p. 289. 

“ On September 1 1 the Czechoslovak Government issued the following dimenti : 

‘In the speech made by Dr. Goebbels there is a repetition, amongst other 
pieces of inaccurate or false information, notwithstanding all the denials 
made by official Czechoslovak circles, of the myth about the existence of 
Soviet aerodromes on Czechoslovak territory. 

Anthoritative circles in Prague declare once more that all talk relative to 
mihtary collaboration between Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union directed 
against any other Power whatsoever, as well as aU suggestions that the 
Soviet Army possesses aerodromes, bases of operation, flying clnbs, &c., in 
Czechoslovakia, are imagination pure and simple. 

This morning’s press reports, practically without comment, the passage of 
Dr. Goebbels’ speech, and contents itseU with recalling all the dementis already 
given to the campaign which has been directed for some time past by a certain 
foreign press against Czechoslovakia, and above all against the Czechoslovak- 
Soviet pact of mutual assistance.’ 

{Le Temps, September 12, 1936. Translation prepared by the Information 
Department.) 
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From the aerodromes of the Red Army on Czechoslovak territory, 
Dresden can be reached in 20 minutes, Chemnitz in 11, the industrial 
district of Silesia in 9, Berlin in 42, Vienna in 9, the armaments 
factories in Steyr in 17, and the industrial district of Styria in 27. 
Budapest can be reduced to ashes 6 minutes after the aeroplanes have 
taken off. That is the true aspect of Bolshevist ‘peace policy’. . . . 

It is to the lasting credit of the Fiihrer that the whole world has 
already acknowledged that he has set up on the frontier of Germany 
a barrier against the assaults of Bolshevism in the East, and has 
thereby become the spiritual pioneer of Europe in his crusade against 
the subversive forces of destruction and anarchy. . . . The Red 
Kremlin has sensibly increased the effective strength of the Bol- 
shevist army by lengthening the period of military service. The 
Fiihrer has not failed to make a reply. Through the introduction of 
the two-year period of service, he gave back to Germany the 
security which is so nece-ssary to protect us from Red anarchy. . . . 

(iv) Herr Hitler, September 12, 1936.^ 

... If the Urals with their incalculable wealth of raw materials, 
the rich forests of Siberia, and the unending cornfields of the Ukraine, 
lay in Germany,* under National-Socialist leadership the country 
would swim in plenty. We would produce, and every single German 
would have enough to live on. . . . 

(v) Herr Hitler, September 13, 1936.^ 

. . . People wonder why we are fanatics against Bolshevism. It 
is because we — and Italy too — have lived through much the same 
sort of thing as that which is happening in Spain. ^Vhy, here in 
Nuremberg in 1923, 4,500 war veterans who were marching here were 
set upon by Communists, and in Munich during the Soviet regime 
hostages were shot by Bolsheviks just as they are to-day in Spain. 

Of course we no longer fear Bolshevism in Germany. I have only 
one fear — and I say it qmte openly — that countries aroimd us into 
which this Bolshevist poison is eating its way will succumb one 

'■ To representatives of the Labour Front. Yolkischer Beobachter, September 
14, 1936. 

^ As reported in the British press of September 14-15, this sentence was 
variously translated as follows: ‘If he could command’ {The Times), ‘If we 
had at our disposal’ {Daily Telegraph), ‘If we had’ {Manehester Chiardian). 
In the oflBcial text of the speech, published in the German press on 
September 14, it was noted that the sentence had been modified and issued in 
the form printed above. 

^ Statement to foreign press representatives. Manchester Guardian, Sep- 
tember 14, 1936. 
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after the other. To that we could not be indifferent, for, after aU, 
we are a European nation. . . . 

Naturally we and Italy sympathize with Nationalists in other 
countries for the reason that we can only deal with coimtries which 
are organized on a Nationalist basis. A Europe led by a cultural 
regime — that one could understand. But that Moscow of all countries 
should seek to dominate Europe — ^that is something we Germans 
could never accept. What Europe needs is friendly rivalry of weU- 
organized States. A Europe dominated by Bolshevist bureaucracy 
would go under. . . . 

(vi) Herr Hitler, September 14, 1936?- 

. . . We fear that other nations may become the prey of that 
philosophy which we regard without reservation as our most deadly 
enemy — ^namely, Bolshevism. 

We see in Bolshevism a bestial, mad doctrine which is a threat 
to us. In the past Bolshevism tried to work on our territory just 
as it is now trying to push its military forces ever closer to our fron- 
tiers. We exterminated Bolshevism on our own ground. We warded 
off the attempt to infect Germany from Moscow. We know that the 
Moscow Jews will never stop their activity. 

Therefore we must regard Bolshevism abroad as our enemy. We 
shall fight it as a world power if it tries to transfer its Spanish 
methods to Germany. It is not the aim of Bolshevism to free the 
nations from what is sick in them, but to exterminate aU that is 
healthy. I carmot make a pact with a regime whose first act is not 
the liberation of workmen but of the inmates of gaols. . . . 

We oppose Bolshevism for economic reasons. . . . 

We oppose Bolshevism because we are Sociahsts. . . . 

• Moscow remains Moscow and Germany remains Germany. 

Finally, we oppose Bolshevism because we do not want the 
German people to be slaughtered for Jewish Bolshevist aims. Our 
army does not take an oath to spread Nazi ideas in other nations, 
but to defend Germany against the attacks of others. We cannot 
negotiate with Jewish Communist leaders. Wherever we look we see 
Bolshevism inciting to intervention, to the supply of arms. We can 
regard aU this calmly, but if they endanger the Reich the German 
people will sweep away from their frontiers those who imagine that 
they will have a walk-over with the German army. 

It must be known by aU in these times of revolution that the 
Germans are masters in their own house. . . . 

* Manchester Guardian, September 15, 1936. 
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These are only some of the things which divide us from Com- 
munism. I adndt that they cannot be bridged over. Here we 
actually have two different worlds which can move farther away 
from each other but which can never be brought together. When, 
in an Euglisli newspaper, a supporter of parliamentary government 
complains that we want to divide Europe into two parts, I am 
afraid that we shall have to break the unpleasant news to this 
Robinson Crusoe on his happy British island that this division has 
already been made. Not only this, but all those States which have 
not sought and made a definite decision for one side or the other 
are inwardly divided against themselves. If people wfil not see a 
thing, that does not mean that it is not there. . . , 

We believe that, sooner or later, no nation, whatever its bourgeois 
reasonableness and political wisdom, will be spared from making a 
clear-cut decision. For it is not our fault if Europe is divided into 
two parts ; it is Bolshevism that has attacked the principles of our 
whole human system of the State and of society, our culture, our 
beliefs, our morality, and that has called aU these principles in 
question. If this Bolshevism only fostered its doctrines in one single 
country, other countries would not need to trouble about it. But 
the first principle of this doctrine is its internationalism, that is to 
say, the belief that it must triumph throughout the whole world, 
which means turning the world as we know it upside down. The 
fact that a British leader writer wiU not admit this means just about 
as much as if a humanist, living in Vienna in the fifteenth century, 
had simply denied that Islam intended to spread over Europe and 
had hinted that any one who asserted such a thing was dividing the 
world into two parts, the East and the West. I am sorry to say that 
I cannot help feeling that most of those who doubt that Bolshevism 
is a danger to the world come from the East themselves. English 
politicians have not yet become acquainted with Communism in their 
own land, but we have. Since it was I myself who fought, routed, 
and extirpated this Jewish-Sovietic world of ideas in Germany, I 
imagine that I understand the nature of this phenomenon better than 
people to whom it has only been a matter of literature. . . . 

5. Extract rrom Speech by Marshal Voroshilov, People’s 
Commissar por Defence, September 16, 1936^ 

... I can assure you that the Soviet Ukraine will remain an im- 
pregnable outpost of our Great Socialist Fatherland. The Soviet 
Union, particularly the Soviet Ukraine, has very many enemies. 

The Times, September 18, 1936. 
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These enemies are preparing to try once more to turn our flourishing 
Socialist country into ruins and to make its workers once more slaves 
under the yoke, as they were nineteen years ago. 

Our enemies are miscalculating. This country, solid, mighty, 
170,000,000 strong, is advancing in all directions in Socialist recon- 
struction, and it is able to rebuff any enemy. The workers of Kiev 
remember well the hatefulness of those mad capitalist dogs who 
were here in Kiev, and their insolence, brutality, dullness, and 
barbarity. This past will never return. However much certain 
gentlemen abroad dream of trying to step once more on Soviet soil 
they will not succeed. If anybody attempts to attack our country, 
our workers, men and women, our collective farmers, our intellectuals 
— the whole country — will take up arms. We are ready for war, 
comrades. 

I can assure the workers of the Ukraine that our Red Army will 
be fully able to meet the enemy wherever he prefers or whenever 
he turns his crazy attacks on Soviet territory. We have one Arm 
intention, that, if the enemy attacks the Soviet Ukraine, Soviet 
White Russia, or any other part of the Soviet Union, we shall not 
only not admit him into the confines of our Fatherland, but we shall 
beat him in the territory from which he comes. 

War now wfll be very formidable, very cruel, with the use of the 
most terrible weapons, which have never before been seen anywhere 
in the world. You can imagine that if this struggle unfolds in the 
territory of ovu: coimtry, the destruction in aU areas wfll be terrifying. 
Therefore, not only we of the Red Army, but also all you workers 
must bring yourselves up in such a way and so organize the defence 
of our country that, if the enemy appears, he will be beaten without 
fail in his own territory. He should be beaten in such a way that, 
having learned his lesson from us once for all, he should abandon his 
wild dreams about turning the workers and collective farmers of 
our great land into slaves. We shorfld prove good teachers, we 
Bolshevist tutors, and should teach those gentlemen in such a way 
that they wfll forbid their grandchildren to attack Soviet territory. 

6. Gekman-Japanesb Agreement against the Communist 
International, November 25, 1936^ 

(i) Agreement. 

The Government of the German Reich and the Imperial Japanese 
Government, recognizing that the aim of the Communist International, 

* Beichsgesetzblatt (Teil II) January 15, 1937, pp. 28-30. Translation by 
The Times, November 26, 1936. 
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known as the Comintern, is to disintegrate and subdue existing 
States by all the means at its command ; convinced that the tolera- 
tion of interference by the Communist International in the internal 
affairs of the nations not only endangers their internal peace and 
social well-being, but is also a menace to the peace of the world ; 
desirous of co-operating in the defence against Commmiist subversive 
activities ; have agreed as follows : 

Article I 

The High Contracting States agree to inform one another of the 
activities of the Communist International, to consult with one 
another on the necessary preventive measures, and to carry these 
through in close collaboration. 

Article II 

The High Contracting Parties will jointly invite third States whose 
internal peace is threatened by the subversive activities of the 
Communist International to adopt defensive measiues in the spirit 
of this agreement or to take part in the present agreement. 

Article III 

The German as well as the Japanese text of the present agreement 
is to be deemed the original text. It comes into force on the day 
of signature and shall remain in force for a period of five years. 
Before the expiry of this period the High Contracting Parties will 
come to an understanding over the further method of their co-opera- 
tion. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, being duly and properly 
authorized by their respective Governments, have signed this agree- 
ment and affixed their seals. 

Done in duphcate at Berlin on November 25, 1936 — that is, 
November 25 of the 11th year of Showa Period. 

{Signed) von Ribbentrop, Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
Ambassador of the German Reich. 

{Signed) Mushakoji, Imperial Japanese Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary Ambassador. 

(ii) Supplementary Protocol. 

On the occasion of the signing to-day of the agreement against the 
Communist International, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries have 
agreed as follows : 

(a) The competent authorities of the two High Contracting States 
will work in close collaboration in matters concerning the 
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exchange of information over the activity of the Communist 
International as well as investigatory and defensive measures 
against the Communist International. 

(6) The competent authorities of the two High Contracting States 
will within the framework of the existing laws take severe 
measures against those who at home or abroad are engaged 
directly or indirectly in the service of the Communist Inter- 
national or promote its subversive activities. 

(c) In order to facilitate the co-operation of the competent 
authorities provided for in paragraph (a) a permanent com- 
mittee will be set up. In this committee the further defensive 
measures necessary for the struggle against the subversive 
activities of the Communist International will be considered 
and discussed. 

(Signed) von Rebbentrop. 

(Signed) Mushakoji. 

7. Statement to the Press by Herr von Ribbentrop, 
November 25, 1936i 

At the Seventh Comintern Congress, Bolshevism declared a fight 
to the death against aU law-abiding States, and proclaimed as its 
goal the accomplishment of revolution in aU States and the estab- 
lishment of the Bolshevist world dictatorship. The latest victim of 
the desire for destruction, shown by the Bolshevist virus, is Spain. 
This coimtry, which possesses an ancient European civilization, is 
to-day torn by civil war; her towns and villages lie everywhere in 
ruins and ashes, and the Spanish people are exposed to trials and 
torments — a situation which is almost without parallel in history. 
These are the terrible results of the interference of the Communist 
International in pursuance of the decisions taken at the Seventh 
Comintern Congress. The Comintern had no other object in view 
than to set up by propaganda and force of arms the ‘ Soviet Republic 
of Spain’, in order further to undermine Europe from there. Who 
will be the next victim? Several States, as for instance America, 
have made energetic protests against the decisions of the Seventh 
Comintern Congress* — ^these have remained ineffective. 

Germany and Japan, being unwilling to tolerate any longer the 
machinations of the Communist agitators, have now taken active 
steps. The conclusion of the Agreement signed by Germany and J apan 
against the Commtmist International is an epoch-making event. It 

^ Franhfurter Zeitung, November 27, 1936. Translation prepared by the 
Information Department. “ See below, p. 461. 
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is a turning-point in the struggle of all law-abiding and civilized 
nations against the forces of disintegration. 

With the signing of this Treaty, our Fiihrer and His Majesty the 
Emperor of Japan have consummated an historical act, the full 
significance of which will only be appreciated by future generations. 
To-day a strong line of defence has been formed by two nations who 
are equally determined to bring to destruction every attempt at 
intervention in their two countries by the Communist International. 
Japan will never permit the dissemination of Bolshevism in the 
Far East. Germany is creating a bulwark against this pestilence in 
Central Etuope. Finally Italy, as the Duce informs the world, will 
hoist the anti-Bolshevist banner in the south. I am convinced that 
those nations, which are to-day still unaware of the dangers of 
Bolshevism, will one day thank our Fiihrer for his clear and season- 
able recognition of this unique world-menace. 

Provision is made in the Agreement for invitations to other 
coimtries to participate in the struggle. We hope and wish that 
the other civilized nations may recognize the necessity of universal 
co-operation against the activities of the Communist International 
and may adhere to this Agreement. In this fashion we shall succeed 
in finally warding off this universal enemy, in preserving peace at 
home and abroad, and in saving our ancient civilization. 

8. Statement to the Press by the Japanese Ambassador at 
Berlin, November 25, 1936^ 

I am herewith giving frank expression to my pleasure at the con- 
clusion to-day of the Agreement between Japan and Germany against 
the Communist International. The Commu nis t International is, as 
is well known, an international organization which has its cells all 
over the world, and sets up as its goal the oppression and disintegra- 
tion of existing States. 

As the intervention of the Communist International in the internal 
affairs of particular States not only imperils the internal peace and social 
well-being of those States, but also threatens the peace of the whole 
world, it is a matter of course for every civilized country, following 
the dictates of self-preservation, to protect the lives and welfare of its 
people against this danger. In this connexion I must emphasize that 
there is only one method of effective defence against this international 
Communist organization — namely co-operation between States. 

Japan and Germany, against whom, above all, the decision of the 

^ Frankfurter Zeitung, November 27, 1936. Translation prepared by the 
Information Department. 
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Seventh Comintern Congress is directed, feel that they are very 
seriously threatened by the process of disintegration initiated by the 
Communist International ; and they are therefore the first countries 
to decide to unite against this danger. 

I am convinced that the Japanese Empire, under the glorious 
rule of His Majesty the Emperor, and the new Germany, under the 
heroic leadership of the Fuhrer and Chancellor, will by this step 
contribute their share, as guarantors of world peace in the East and 
in the West, to the pacification of the world. 

9. Extracts prom Speech by Dr. Goebbels, Germax Minister 

OF Propaganda, November 26, 1936’^ 

... A new war woidd be the greatest misfortune for the whole of 
Europe, and even the victor in this war would not gain as much 
from it as he would lose. We should be more than short-sighted if 
we were to wish that France should be ruled by a Bolshevist regime. 
Fundamentally the disputes between European peoples, as compared 
with the advancing Bolshevist danger, are only a kind of family 
quarrel. If France were prepared to act honourably it would be 
easy to establish peaceful relations with Germany. The crisis arose 
when France entered into a military aUiance with the Soviet Union ; 
in the face of that we could not remain passive. 

. . . We cannot suffer Bolshevism to play its atrocious game with 
Europe. . . . The Fuhrer is to-day not only the Fuhrer of the German 
nation but also the spiritual awakener of Europe. . . . For fourteen 
years we have cried ‘Germany awake!’; we were laughed at and 
mocked, but Germany is awake. To-day we send our warning cry 
to the civilized nations and call ‘Europe awake!’. 

10. Extract from Speech by M. Lhbchenko, Prime Minister of 

THE Ukrainian S.S.R., November 26, 1936^ 

. . . Our answer to the Nazi dream of invading the Ukraine is an 
old Ukrainian saying; ‘Just as a pig can never look at the sky, 
so Hitler will never be able to see our cabbage patch.’ .... 

The Ukrainian people are ready to defend the Socialist Repubhc 
by force of arms. If a Fascist army dares to approach the Soviet 
Union our army under Voroshilov will deliver such a blow as has 
never been seen before. . . . 

^ At Ludwigshafen. Volkischer Beobaehter, November 27, 1936. Transla- 
tion prepared by the Information Department. 

“ At the 8th All-Union Congress of Soviets in Moscow. New York Times, 
November 27, 1936. 
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11. Extkact fbom Speech by M. Litvinov, People’s Commissar 
POR Foreign Affairs, November 28, 1936^ 

. . . Failing to obtain allies among the Members of the League of 
Nations who still adhere to the idea of collective security, Fascism, 
finding itself isolated, turned towards those few countries which 
also pursue aggressive aims, and formed a bloc with them allegedly 
for a fight against ‘the international Communist danger’. 

For the sake of precision I will state that the bloc which was 
formed is not a common one for the three States, but exists separately 
between Germany and Italy and between Germany and Japan. We 
have definite information, however, that Italy proposed to Japan 
the conclusion of an agreement with her similar to the published 
part of the Japanese-German Agreement. 

Well-informed people refuse to beheve that for the drawing up 
of the two scanty published articles of the Japanese-German Agree- 
ment it was necessary to conduct negotiations for fifteen months, 
and that on the Japanese side it was necessary to entrust these 
negotiations to an army general and on the German side to an 
important diplomat, and that it was necessary to conduct these 
negotiations in an atmosphere of the strictest secrecy. 

As regards the published Japanese Agreement, it is only a camou- 
flage for another agreement which was simultaneously discussed and 
initialed and in all probability signed, but which has not been 
pubhshed and is not intended for publication. 

I assert, being conscious of all the responsibihty of my words, 
that negotiations were carried on for fifteen months between the 
Japanese mihtary attache and the German diplomat, and were 
devoted precisely to the elaboration of this secret document in 
which the word ‘Commimism’ is not even mentioned. 

German Fascism asserted that in principle it was opposed to any 
international alliances and combinations except non-aggression pacts, 
and even these were to be concluded only with neighbouring States. 
It has concluded an agreement, and by no means a non- aggression 
agreement, with Japan, which is thousands of miles away, and 
separated fcom it by several States. 

German Fascism swore that it adhered to the principle of localiza- 
tion of war. The Agreement with Japan has a tendency to spread 
war arising in one continent to at least two, if not more, conti- 
nents. . . . 

^ At the 8th All-Union Congress of Soviets in Moscow. Manchester Guardian, 
November 30, 1936. 
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12. Extracts from Speech by Herr Hess, November 29, 1936^ 

. . . The events in Spain have shown the whole world the dangers 
which result from the activities of the Comintern, not only for the 
country immediately concerned, but also for peace and order between 
all nations. On that account the conclusion of a treaty for joint and 
effective defence against the activities of the Comintern is a signifi- 
cant contribution to the safeguarding of peace. . . . 

We desire a muon of the peoples against criminals who are con- 
sciously and intentionally spreading poisonous germs among the 
nations. I say criminals, because in Soviet Russia it is not the 
people that are Bolshevist by nature, but a Jewish clique that has 
forced the strait-jacket of Bolshevism on them by terror. 

We do not inquire what is the system of government of those 
peoples who stand together to preserve themselves against this 
universal pestilence, we do not inquire whether it is authoritarian 
or democratic. We have no intention of recommending our system of 
government to other nations, much less of tr5fing to gain recognition 
for it among them. But we do know that the Comintern intends 
to force upon other nations the system of government of the country 
in which it floirrishes, and we hope that the nations will stand 
together against these attempts to interfere in their internal affairs — 
against these attempts to oppress their sovereign rights. . . . 

13. Broadcast Address by Mr. Arita, Minister for Eorbign 
Affairs of Japar, January 5, 1937^ 

The most important diplomatic event of the past year for this 
country was, I believe, the Agreement guarding against the Com- 
munist International, which was signed between Japan and Germany 
on November 25. The conclusion of this so-called ‘Japanese-German 
Anti-Communist International Agreement’ is said to mark an epoch 
in the present international situation. Certainly it has produced 
visible reactions aU over the world. 

In order to explain the need of this anti-Communist Agreement, it 
should be recalled, in the first place, that the activities of the Com- 
m unis t International, which is carrying on insidious operations 
against aU countries for undermining their national foundations and 
their social stabUity, with the ultimate end in view of sovietizing the 
whole world, constitute a grave menace to world peace. In the 

^ At Goslar. Volkischer BeobacMer, November 30, 1936. Translation pre- 
pared by the Information Department. 

’ International Gleanings from Japan (Tokyo), January 15, 1937. 
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second place, not only is Communism incompatible with the national 
pohty of Japan, but its further penetration into China and its 
destructive operations in Manchoukuo are boimd to destroy the peace 
and stability of East Asia. The Agreement is therefore intended to 
suppress Communist operations and to combat the Communist move- 
ment, and thereby to promote world peace as well as to ensure the 
security of East Asia. 

The campaigns of the Comintern at one time swept the whole 
world. In countries such as Italy and Germany, Communism was so 
rampant that a Communist revolution seemed imminent. However, 
the Fascist regime was later set up in Italy by Mussohni, while the 
Nazi regime under Hitler came into power in Germany. These 
regimes, by opposing Communism and suppressing relentlessly all 
Communist activities, were barely able to save their countries from 
the Red menace. Anti-Communist forces were gradually strengthened 
also in other countries, and a general opposition came to prevail 
against the Communist movement. 

Thus after 1928 the campaigns of the Comintern appeared to have 
abated to the relief of not a few people. But men with eyes quickly 
recognized that the Comintern had not abandoned its doctrine of 
world revolution, and that the relaxation of its campaign was nothing 
but tactics — a temporary camouflage — that required the utmost vigil- 
ance. Sure enough, the Seventh Congress of the Comintern con- 
vened in Moscow in July 1935 declared Japan and Germany to be 
the objects of its operations respectively in the East and in the West, 
and decided upon a sudden and drastic change in its campaign 
methods. It passed a resolution to co-operate with its avowed 
antagonist, the Second International, that is to say, to join hands 
with various Social-Democratic elements in the moderate Leftist 
camp and to form a common front with them throughout the world. 
The Comintern has taken this step merely in order to conceal its 
creed of proletarian dictatorship by hoisting the banner of pro- 
democracy, and to carry on destructive operations under the guise 
of legitimate measures. The so-called ‘people’s front ’ movement that 
has since appeared in France, in Spain, and in many other countries 
is the fruit borne of the new strategy adopted by the Comintern. 
In China the movement, combined with the anti- Japanese agitation, 
has led to the formation of an ‘anti- Japanese people’s front’, which, 
under the pretext of an anti- Japanese campaign, is pushing forward 
the operations for the sovietization of that country. 

As for Spain, you know, perhaps, from the newspaper reports how 
the entire country has been turned into a scene of destruction and 
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carnage by the conflict between the Leftist Government that was 
formed in February last and the Rightist faction led by General 
Franco. 

Now let us turn to China. The Comintern, soon after it was formed, 
picked China out of all countries of East Asia as the most fruitful 
fleld of operation, because here the Nationahst movement and the 
anti-imperialist movement were already active, and to that extent 
the ground had been prepared for the propagation of Communism. 
The Chinese Communist Party was organized under the direction of 
the Comintern, and the Party served as the major weapon for the 
Red invasion of China. The Comintern, taking advantage of the 
internecine wars and the widespread misery and suffering in China, 
carried on its agitations among the masses and whetted its fangs. 
As the result of the policy of the Kuomintang to tolerate the Com- 
munist Party, men like Borodin, dispatched to China by the Comin- 
tern, dominated the inner coimcUs of the Kuomintang at Canton 
and elsewhere. Later Chiang Kai-shek severed all connexions with 
the Communists and established the Na nkin g Government. Even 
then, the central-south of China was infested with Communist armies, 
and the so-called ‘Soviet Areas’ were set up here and there. The 
Nanking Government, reahzing the gravity of such a situation, 
laimched upon a campaign of suppression, and, after several years 
and at an enormous cost, has finally succeeded in dislodging the 
Communists from central-south China. The Red armies now driven 
to the north-west of China near the Siberian border are waiting and 
watching for a chance to come back. There are indications that they 
are endeavouring to win over to their side the expeditionary troops 
of the Chinese Government. Of course, contact is being maintained 
always between the Communists and the Comintern headquarters 
by way of Sinkiang or Outer Mongolia. At the Seventh Congress of 
the Comintern in July last a resolution was adopted that the Chinese 
Communists should join forces with all anti-Japanese elements in 
China regardless of party or faction and fight against Japanese 
imperiahsm. In conformance with this new order the Chinese Com- 
munist Party has since altered its methods of propaganda and cam- 
paign tactics. That is to say, the Party, forming a united front with 
anti- Japanese elements, and under the pretence of opposing Japan, 
is now engaged in the work of sovietizing China as assiduously as 
ever. It is not without reason that the Comintern is supposed to be 
the vfilain in the Sian Incident drama enacted recently by Chang 
Hsueh-hang. % 

It was in the light of circumstances such as these that in the 

X 
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Sino-Japanese negotiations of last year our Government proposed to 
the Chinese Government the matter of joint defence against Commun- 
ism. Oim proposal was made exactly for the same purposes as those 
which the Japanese-German Anti-Communist International Agree- 
ment is intended to serve. It is to be greatly regretted for the sake of 
Japan and China and the peace of East Asia that the Chinese Govern- 
ment, despite aU possible explanations given by us, has so far failed to 
imder stand the true intentions of our Government. The sovietization 
of China is bound to affect all the countries of the world. Because 
the Communist movement is linked with anti-Japanese agitations, 
it affects us doubly, and we cannot but have a grave concern over 
the development of the present situation. 

■ The foreign pohcy of Japan is directed, as I have already said, 
towards the maintenance of peace in East Asia, the promotion of 
concord and harmony with aU nations, and the preservation of 
world peace. Even if we may ignore for the moment the disturbances 
in Spain and the general unrest in Europe, it is impossible for us to 
remain indifferent to the Red penetration of Manchoukuo, and the 
sovietization of China carried on in the name of an anti- Japanese 
front, and the aggravation of Sino-Japanese relations and the conse- 
quent menace to the stabihty of East Asia. To us it is a problem of 
vital importance. 

The Comintern possesses a secret organization which, regardless of 
national boundaries, is spread like cobweb all over the globe, and 
whose operations are extremely ingenious. In order to put up an 
effective resistance to such a body, there must be an international 
organization and international co-operation. The Powers have only 
themselves to blame for having overlooked this obvious point so long. 

On the other hand, it is more than natural that when the Comin- 
tern is attempting to create a world-wide allied front with Japan 
and Germany as the objects of its campaign, these two countries 
should unite, and invite others to join, in the common defence 
against the Red menace. 

Regarding the Japanese-German agreement there have been circu- 
lated abroad various rumours based upon either misconstructions or 
distortions. I avail myself of this opportunity to say a few words in 
this connexion. 

Since Japan’s immutable policy is aimed at the stability of East 
Asia, it is quite natural that we should take such measures as are 
deemed suited to rescuing East Asia from the menace of Communism. 
It goes without saying that our foreign pohcy has undergone no 
change through the conclusion of our anti-Communist agreement with 
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Germany. The Japanese-German agreement is simply an expression 
— a concrete manifestation — of one of the aims of our foreign policy, 
namely, the stabilization of East Asia. And it does not affect in the 
slightest degree the other aims of our policy such as the adjustment 
of our relations with the Soviet Union and China and the promotion 
of friendship with Great Britain, the United States, and other Powers 
in the spirit of universal concord and harmony. Therefore, the view 
that Japan, with the conclusion of the agreement, has adopted a new 
policy to oppose Great Britain and America by presenting a united 
front with Germany can only be attributed to either malice or 
misunderstanding . 

I hear that there are some people who harbour the groundless 
apprehensions that Japan, by concluding the agreement with Ger- 
many, has entered the so-caUed ‘Fascist bloc’ and is about to trans- 
form her government into a Fascist regime. The Japanese-German 
agreement, which simply provides for the co-operation between the 
two countries in guarding against the activities of the Communist 
International, has nothing to do with the polity, the form of govern- 
ment, or the machinery of administration of Germany even if she 
happens to be under the Nazi rule. Moreover, Japan has a national 
policy of her own. Our country is ruled according to the Constitution 
granted by the Emperor Meiji. Those who speak of Japan’s entry 
into the Fascist bloc, or of her Government’s taking on a Fascist 
colour, are totally ignorant of what is reaUy our national polity or 
our form of government. 


VIII. CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE 
1. Rome Protocol Bloc^ 

The three States — Italy, Austria, and Himgary — forming the so-called 
Rome Protocol Bloc which was established by the Protocols signed in 
Rome on March 17, 1934,^ held one conference in 1935, when at Venice 
on May 4-6 their representatives met to discuss the proposed Danubian 
Pact — a project which had been blessed by France and Italy in the Rome 
Pact of January 7, 1935, by France and the United Kingdom in the Anglo- 
French Declaration of February 3, 1935, and by aU three Powers at the 
Stresa Conference on April 14, 1935.® 

Two meetings were held in 1936. The first in Rome, on March 21-3,^ 
assembled with the object of discussing the projected commercial treaty 

^ See Survey for 1936, Part III (iv) (o) 3. 

® See Documents for 1933, p. 396. 

® See Documents for 1935, vol. (i), pp. 23, 26. 

* See below, p. 308. 
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between Austria and Czechoslovakia and the plans of Dr. von Schuschnigg 
and M. Hodza^ for an economic Danubian Pact as a precursor of a political 
agreement, embracing the Rome Protocol Bloc and the Little Entente. 
The treaty and the scheme were viewed with disfavour by Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, and Germany; Hungary was opposed to co-operation with 
the Little Entente and had not abandoned hope of revision ; Yugoslavia 
was anxious lest Italy’s position in Central Europe might be strengthened ; 
Germany was opposed to any agreement in South-Eastern Europe which 
might prove an obstacle to her plans for political and economic penetra- 
tion. A permanent organ was set up and a pledge given that no negotia- 
tions with third States should be initiated without consultation. 

The second meeting held in Vienna on November 11-12^ was apparently 
arranged to discuss developments during the year, and particularly the 
Austro-German compromise of July 11, 1936,^ and the Italo-German 
Understanding of October 25, 1936.'* The meeting was preceded and 
followed hy great diplomatic activity and an exchange of visits between 
statesmen of the three States of the Rome Bloc. 

The reference in the communique to the equality of rights in the matter 
of armaments claimed by Austria and Hungary — coming as it did after 
the unilateral action of Austria on April 1, providing for the introduction 
of conscription® — caused a flutter in the Little Entente dovecotes, and an 
official communique was issued on November 14® recaUing the settled 
policy of the Little Entente m regard to these problems. 


(i) Additional Protocols, supplementary to the Rome Protocols of 
March 1934, March 23, 19361 

(1) The Head of the Italian Government, the Federal Chancellor of 
Austria, and the President of the Council of Hungary having met 
together in Rome on March 23, 1936, take note with satisfaction of 
the favourable results attained by the continuous collaboration of the 
three Governments for the maintenance of peace and for the econo- 
mic readjustment of Europe ; reaffirm solemnly their will to remain 
faithful to the pohtical, economic, and cultural principles of the 
Protocols of Rome of March 17, 1934 •,® recognize it to be the interest 
of the three countries to harmonize their action to an ever greater 
extent, in all fields, with such ulterior developments of which the 
European situation may be susceptible; and decide to form them- 
selves into a group and to create to this purpose a permanent organ 
of reciprocal consultation. 

(2) Basing themselves on the purposes referred to in (1), the three 
Governments confirm anew their decision not to undertake any im- 


^ See below, pp. 312 and 314. 
® See below, p. 320. 

® See below, p. 316. 

^ The Times, March 25, 1936. 


See below, p. 309. 

See below, p. 341. 

See below, p. 310. 

See Documents for 1933, p. 396. 
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portant political negotiation appertaining to the Danubian question 
with the government of a third. State without having previously 
established contact with the other two Governments with whom the 
Protocols of Rome of March 17, 1934, were signed. 

While the three Governments are completely in agreement on the 
utility of the development of their economic relations with other 
Danubian States, they recognize that for the moment such an in- 
tensification could only be brought into effect through bilateral 
agreements. 

(3) The permanent organ of reciprocal consultation contemplated 
by (1) will be constituted by the Foreign Ministries of the three 
signatory States. This organ wiU assemble periodically and when 
the three Governments shall judge it opportune. 

(ii) Communique issued after the Conference of the Rome Protocol 
States, November 12, 19S6.^ 

On the occasion of the meeting which took place at Vienna on 
November 11 and 12, in accordance with the Rome Protocols, between 
the Federal Chancellor, Dr. von Schuschnigg, Dr. Guido Schmidt, 
[Austrian] Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Count Ciano, 
Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, and M. de Kanya, Hungarian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the complete agreement of the three 
Governments, on problems of general interest as well as on those of 
particular interest to the three States, was once more demonstrated. 

The representatives of the three Governments examined most 
carefully the economic relations between the three States and re- 
inforced their intentions to continue in the complete co-operation 
hitherto ptusued. They further confirmed their decision to develop 
their economic relations with other States along the lines of bilateral 
agreement. 

The Austrian Federal Chancellor and the Himgarian Foreign 
Minister took this opportunity to express in the names of their 
Governments their grateful satisfaction over the results which have 
already been achieved, thanks to the effective support which in 
recent months has been accorded to the national economy of Austria 
and Hungary alongside that of Italy. The representatives of the 
three Governments with great satisfaction emphasized the harmo- 
nious functioning of the Rome Protocols and their perfect appro- 
priateness to the aim of rehabilitating the Danube basin. 

The Italian and Himgarian Foreign Ministers noted with pleasure 
the communication of the Austrian Federal Govermnent regarding 
^ At Vienna. Manchester Guardian, November 13, 1936. 
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the development of relations between Austria and the German 
Reich on the basis of the agreement of July 11 J The Italian Foreign 
Minister personally informed the representatives of Austria and 
Hungary of his talks with the Fuhrer and Reich Chancellor. ^ The 
representatives of Austria and Hungary expressed their lively gratifi- 
cation at the decision reached on the part of the Italian and German 
Governments to treat the problems relating to the Danube basin in 
the spirit of most friendly co-operation, in which connexion the 
provisions of the Rome subsidiary Protocols of 1936® remain in force 
for the three Governments. 

The representatives of the three Governments announced their 
complete agreement that the attitude of Austria^ and Himgary with 
regard to equality of armaments is justified and that this equality 
springs from the basic principles of justice. The three Governments 
will keep one another informed regarding its reahzation. 

The Austrian Federal Chancellor and the Hungarian Foreign 
Minister informed the Italian Foreign Minister— who expressed the 
very great satisfaction of the Italian Government at the news — of 
the decision of the Governments formally to recognize the Itahan 
empire in Ahyssmia. The Italian Government will take into account 
the wish of the Austrian and Hungarian Governments to take part 
in the economic exploitation of Abyssinia according to the disposi- 
tions of their national economy. 

The questions discussed and the results achieved were set down in 
a Protocol. The representatives of the three Governments have 
decided to hold their next meeting in Budapest at a time to be 
agreed on. 


(iii) CammuniqvA issued by the Little Entente regarding Hungarian 
rearmament, November 14, 1936.^ 

With regard to that section of the communique issued by the 
three States at the Vienna Conference, which deals with equality 
of rights in armaments,® the States of the Little Entente consider 
it necessary to recall in that connexion that, as long ago as May 
1933, they expressly accepted the principle of equality of rights in 
armaments, but with the proviso that this principle should be 
applied on the lines of a reciprocal agreement and that strictly defined 
guarantees of security should be offered. 


’ See below, p. 320. 

® See above, p. 308. 

’• Prager Presse, November 15, 1936. 
“ See preceding document. 


“ See below, p. 341, 
* See below, p. 316. 
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2. Attsteia^ 

On January 16-17 Dr. von Schuschnigg, the Federal Chancellor, paid 
a visit to Prague for the ostensible purpose of dehvering a lecture at the 
Prague Industrialists Club.^ During his visit he had the opportunity of 
conversations with M. Hodza, the Czechoslovak Prime Mmister. The 
possibUity of economic, to be followed by pohtical, co-operation between 
the States of the Rome Protocol Bloc and the Little Entente was, it 
appears, discussed and also the details of a commercial treaty between 
the two countries. 

On March 12-16, Dr. von Schuschnigg, accompanied by his Foreign 
Minister, Baron von Berger-Waldenegg, visited Budapest for an exchange 
of views on the eve of the meeting of the Rome Protocol Bhc. In a state- 
ment to the press on his arrival Dr, von Schuschnigg referred to his talks 
with M. Hodza and emphasized the fact that the Rome Protocols were no 
final goal but might ‘with proper understanding’ be ‘the starting-point 
of a positive development for Central Europe’.® 

On April 1, 1936, Dr. von Schuschnigg announced in the National 
Assembly that compulsory service for aU males between 18 and 42, ‘with 
or without arms’, would be introduced. The hUl was passed the same 
day.^ Five days later the representatives of the Little Entente handed 
identic notes of protest to the Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs,® who 
made public a brief reply on the same day.® On May 4, the Federal Govern- 
ment issued a lengthy memorandum^ explaining that the law provided for 
‘compulsory service’ (Dienstpflicht) not for ‘compulsory military service’ 
{Wehrpjlicht). The provision for ‘service with or without arms’ allowed 
the Government to employ conscripts in puhhc works or in mihtary 
training, or, in an emergency, in the defence of their country. The law 
was also justified on grounds of health, training, economy, and defence. 

During May and June, preceded by a hitter campaign against Austria 
in the German press, negotiations proceeded with Germany for a modus 
vivendi. According to Signor Mussolini’s own statement,® the terms of a 
proposed compromise agreement between Germany and Austria were 
submitted to him and the approval of Italy was obtained on June 5. On 
July 8-9 Major Baar-Baarenfels visited Budapest to communicate details 
of the agreement to the Hungarian Government. On July 11 an official 
communique, broadcast simultaneously in Berlin and Vienna by Dr. 
Goebbels“ and Dr. von Schuschnigg,^® announced the terms to the puhhc. 
In Vienna an official commentary was also pubhshed,^^ while in London 
an official explanatory statement was issued by the Austrian Legation.^® 
On the following days telegrams were exchanged between Dr. von Schu- 
schnigg, and Herr Hitler, Signor Mussolini, and General Gombos.^® 

But in spite of the measures taken by the Austrian Government in 
accordance with the agreement and announced in an official communique 
issued on July 11,^^ the pact did not put an end to friction between the 
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two Governments or to trouble between the Austrian Government and 
National-Socialists in Austria. Dr. Guido Schmidt, Secretary of State at 
the Foreign Ofi&ce in Vienna, visited Berlin on November 20-21 to discuss 
political, economic, and cultural questions. It was agreed that the develop- 
ment of commercial relations between the two States should be taken in 
hand as soon as was convenient. Little, however, was done. 

On November 26 Dr. von Schuschnigg in an outspoken speech^ defined 
the three dangers to Austria as Communism, National-Socialism, and 
pessimism. He re-emphasized Austria’s determination to maintain her 
independence and permit nothing contrary to her interests. Even though 
Austrian National-Socialism stood before them as an enemy, they were 
not, he said, anti-German. 

(i) Extract from an Address by Dr. von Schuschnigg, Federal Chancellor 
of Austria, January 16, 1936.^ 

. . . With regard to the anxieties of the middle European States there 
can be no doubt that the distribution of production in the Europe of 
to-day is not satisfactory and has within it elements of danger. The 
last 15 years show that the world turn-over has fallen considerably 
while the total turn-over of overseas States has increased. On our 
continent 29 customs frontiers separate 300,000,000 people from one 
another; who would not be inclined to remember Frederick List 
when he complained of the 38 tariff walls which existed within the 
Germany of his time ? 

What is true in general for Europe with regard to the existing 
restrictions of the exchange of production has a special significance 
for the States which lie in the middle European region and whose 
fate is decisive for the development of Emope. With regard to the 
economic situation brought about by the post-War period, the erec- 
tion of higher tariff walls and the repercussions of the economic 
crisis, it seems comprehensible that within the framework of all the 
pan-European attempts at settlement in the interests of general 
stabilization, the problem of middle Europe has a very special position. 
The significant role in the world played by the foreign trade relations, 
especially of the Danubian States, within the framework of the 
foreign trade of Europe, can best be shown by some figures. Hungary 
draws 43-7 per cent, of her imports from Danubian States, while of 
her total exports 37'3 per cent, is directed to the same States. 
Austria with 38-5 per cent, of her imports and 31-2 per cent, of her 
exports, Yugoslavia with 28-7 per cent, of her imports and 32-2 per 
cent, of her exports, Czechoslovakia with 13T per cent, of her imports 

^ See below, p. 327. 

^ Delivered at the Auto Club in Prague by invitation from the Prague 
Industrialists Club. Neue Freie Presse, January 17, 1936. Translation pre- 
pared by the Information Department. 
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and 20 per cent, of her exports, Rumania with 23 per cent, of her 
imports and 19 per cent, of her exports, are closely interested in 
their trade connexions with the Danubian States. The significance 
of these figures becomes especially clear if one remembers that 
Ctermany, for example, exports 8 per cent, of her total exports to 
the five Danubian States while her -total imports from these same 
States stands at about an equivalent figure. The position with regard 
to Italy and Poland is approximately the same. . . . 

The economic relations between Austria and Czechoslovakia have, 
in the resumed attempts to reach a reciprocal satisfactory settlement, 
come up against not inconsiderable difficulties which in the very 
nature of the problem arose principally out of the different tariff 
levels of the two States. As far as Austria is concerned the evident 
and considerable unfavourable balance of trade which at present 
exists is a matter for complaint. The shrinkage of the total volume 
of trade which has taken place during the last ten years shows 
particularly that in the interests of both parties the continuation 
of the negotiations which have been initiated, and their conclusion 
at the earliest possible moment, are clearly desirable. While the total 
imports into Austria in the year 1927 from Czechoslovakia were 
valued at 780,000,000 sch. the trade statistics of the year 1934 show 
a reduction of this amount to a value of only 159,000,000 sch., while 
exports in the same period of 217,000,000 sch. have dropped to 
64,000,000 sch. ' Although the Austrian unfavourable balance has 
dropped from 663,000,000 sch. in the year 1924 to 95,000,000 sch. in 
the year 1934, this development is hardly to be regarded as satis- 
factory — ^here, I believe, I agree completely with you. 

An attempt at settlement, if in this connexion it were attempted 
to reduce the Austrian unfavourable balance by a further restriction 
of imports, cannot be considered desirable. On the contrary, our 
efforts are directed, if possible, to securing an increase in the total 
volume of trade, without import restrictions and other quotas. . . . 

The unsatisfactory position of the economic situation and develop- 
ments in middle Europe have already led to an attempt to find ways 
and means of securing a reorganization. In this connexion we must 
not forget that the problem of middle Europe, as such, did not arise 
first as a result of the War and of the territorial changes occasioned 
by it. When the Peace Treaties were drafted notice was taken of 
the special necessities of our States, to the extent that the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, Hungary, and Austria were permitted during the 
following five years to conclude commercial agreements between 
them on a preferential basis. But there was no possibility of making 
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use of this advantage, not at any rate in accordance with the pre- 
vailing ideas of that time, which often revealed a strong protectionist 
tendency. Increasing difficulties and the growing burden of the crisis 
led to attempts at solution by regional agreements, which even to-day 
still constitute a useful and attainable goal, and the success of which 
can be described without undue optimism as the first step towards 
a general European settlement of our burning economic problems. 
I wfil, if I may, recall to mind the various stages on that difficult 
road. From the first Act of Restoration of the deceased Austrian 
Chancellor, Dr. Seipel, at Geneva in August 1922, Austria’s road led 
her, by way of the attempts to conclude an Italo-Austro-Czecho- 
slovak Customs Agreement in 1925, to the signing of the Rome 
Protocols in March 1934. 

This attempt to conclude a regional agreement proved of value, 
and resulted in the course of 1935 in repeated extensions and finally 
in Italy’s proposal to prepare for a Danubian Conference, which was 
to he attended not only by the Danubian States but also by the 
Great Powers — Italy, France, and Germany. It is to he hoped that 
in the near future this thoroughly constructive attempt to reach a 
solution wfil be again discussed. With regard to such regional plans 
of a poHtico-economic nature we have so far seen materialize the 
tripartite Rome Protocols and the Agreement of the Little Entente 
in 1933, concerning the organization of an economic council. 

Experience shows that these regional economic agreements may 
be a vital factor in the reconstruction of the Central European 
financial system. . . . 

(ii) Statement to the Press by Dr. von Schuschnigg, Federal Chancellor 
of Austria, March 12, 1936.^ 

It was natmal that the two adjacent States of Austria and Hun- 
gary, first of all in their own particular region, should embark on a 
new commercial policy based on the recommendations of the Stresa 
Conference. The Rome Treaties were created by the constructive 
ideas of Dofifuss and Mussolini with the active co-operation of 
Hungarian statesmen. When they were signed, we emphasized the 
fact that the Rome Pact constitutes no final goal, but with sufficient 
understanding can be the starting-point of a positive development for 
Central Europe. The assumptions made at that time have not yet 
been realized : but, on the other hand, it is a fact that the knowledge of 
the beneficial results of the Rome Treaties is continually spreading, 

Budapest. Reiohspost, March 13, 1936. Translation prepared by the 
Information Department. 
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and quite recently, in the course of my conversations with Dr. Hodza, 
I was able to note this knowledge with satisfaction. 

In Budapest, Rome, and Vienna we can point out with a certain 
pride that it was these very capitals which explored new avenues 
in their commercial policy at the price of various sacrifices. But 
this new system gives rise to the necessity of testing the existing 
results from time to time, and of considering whether and by what 
means progress can he made along the road of politico-economic 
co-operation. All our meetings, whether they have taken place in 
Vienna, Budapest, or Rome, have been marked by this positive and 
productive spirit, and I do not doubt that our recent conferences 
and the meeting in Rome of the signatories of the Rome Pact, which 
took place soon afterwards, wiU have beneficial consequences for all 
participants. 

(ui) Introduction of Compulsory Service. 

(a) Text of Conscription Law, April 1, 1936.^ 

Article 1 

(1) Citizens of male sex between 18 and 42 years of age can, 
according to their mental and physical condition, be called to the 
colours by the Federal State for a limited period of service for public 
purposes, either with or without arms, and can be employed by the 
commands {Befehls{Dienst)stellen) established for this purpose. 

(2) General compulsory service also includes the obligation to 
rmdergo an official examination as to mental and physical fitness. 

Article 2 

Disciplinary measures and special penal regulations shall be 
applicable to those who are called up for compulsory service ; these 
regulations shall be valid for those serving with the commands 
{Befehls(Dienst)stellen), through which the system of general com- 
pulsory service will be organized. 

Article 3 

The Federal Chancellor in agreement with the Federal Ministers 
concerned shall decree further regulations in regard to general 
compulsory service. In particular he may issue orders as to : 

(1) the details of compulsory service, the manner and duration of 
service, and the just treatment of conscripts ; 

(2) the compensation for conscripts and the maintenance of their 
conditions of service. 

^ Reichspost, April 2, 1936. Translation prepared by the Information 
Department. 
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Article 4 

By the decrees to be published under this Federal constitutional 
law, fines to the amount of 10,000 schillings and terms of imprison- 
ment up to one year can be imposed, and both these penalties may 
even be inflicted at the same time. 

Article 5 

By the decrees to be published under this Federal constitutional 
law, the local council can also be compelled to collaborate. 

Article 6 

The Federal Chancellor in agreement with the Federal Ministers 
concerned is entrusted with the execution of this Federal constitu- 
tional law. 

(6) Protest by the Little Entente, April 6, 1936} 

The diplomatic representatives of the Czechoslovak Repubhc, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia have to-day handed jointly to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs identic Notes Verbales. The text of the Czecho- 
slovak Note is as follows: 

On April 1 the Austrian Parliament passed a Bill, by which the 
military regulations for Austria, laid down in Part V of the Treaty 
of St. Germain, are altered. This alteration, which has been effected 
by a unilateral denunciation of the relevant portion of the Treaty 
of St. Germain [Article 119], represents a manifest infringement of 
the military clauses of the above-mentioned Treaty. In these circum- 
stances Czechoslovakia, as a signatory of the Treaty of St. Germain, 
feels compelled to lodge a vigorous protest against the announcement 
of this Bill. Further, as a Member of the League of Nations, she 
deeply regrets that Austria, who is likewise a Member of the League 
of Nations, has thought fit to take a course which, in similar circum- 
stances, the Council of the League of Nations solemnly condemned 
by its resolution of April 17, 1935. The Government of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic cannot in any case admit that Austria should be 
allowed to take the law into her own hands by this unilateral step, 
which represents a negation of international obligations. For this 
reason Czechoslovakia reserves to herself the right to express a 
further opinion on these measures, in order to protect her own 
interests. 

^ Prager Presse, April 7, 1936. Translation prepared by the Information 
Department. 
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(c) Reply of the Austrian Oovernmervt, April 6, 1936. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs has received this Note Verbale. 
The Austrian Government do not intend to take into consideration 
the joint step taken by the Czechoslovak Repubhc, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia. When they drafted the new Bill, they did so dehberately 
and with the knowledge that they had thereby fulfilled their 
obligations with regard to providing the Austrian people with the 
necessities of fife and to safeguarding the existence of the Austrian 
State. 

{d) Memorandum of the Austrian Government, May 2, 1936.^ 

Approximately four weeks have elapsed since Parliament passed 
the Bill for compulsory military service. In this interval many 
criticisms of the Bill have been openly expressed abroad. . . . There- 
fore in the interests of a lessening of the tension in the general 
European situation, which is to-day decidedly inauspicious, the 
Austrian Government consider it expedient to recapitulate the 
motives, already stated and explained, which have caused them to 
take these measures and to bring them to the notice of the interested 
Governments, with the request that they be wiUing to subject these 
arguments to a fresh, miprejudiced, and objective analysis. 

(а) In the first place, it may be repeated that the Bill in question 
has introduced general compulsory service and not general military 
service with arms, as has been repeatedly but incorrectly asserted. . . . 
If the Bill also provides for the possibihty of calling up the conscripts 
to ‘service with arms’, this means that the Federal Government is 
constitutionally empowered in accordance with the exigencies of the 
situation to employ detachments of conscripts either in public works 
or mfiitary training or, if need be, the defence of their country. 

(б) The factor of national education takes first place in the con- 
siderations of the Federal Government. ... A State which, like 
Austria, is destined by geographical, geo-poMtical, and strategical 
considerations to represent as it were the centre of the European 
nervous system, and which in spite of various shortcomings ... is 
firmly resolved of its own free will and in the interests of the general 
peace to preserve and defend its independence on all sides — such a 
State can far less than any other shirk the duty of teaching all its 
people the consciousness of nationhood and the firm determination 
at aU costs to defend their country. But a conscientious Government 

^ Reichspost, May 5, 1936. Translation prepared by the Information 
Department. 
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must lay especial stress on the training and calling up of aU male 
citizens to preserve the common weal and in the event of danger to 
defend the State. . . . 

(c) ... The maintenance of a regular army naturally necessitates 
an exceedingly large expenditure. But, on the other hand, the 
introduction of conscription makes it possible with the same expendi- 
ture as before to carry out the physical and patriotic training of a 
far larger number of the male population, and also to relieve the 
budget to a considerable extent from expenses under the heading of 
Voluntary Labour Service for work which is beneficial to aU. Further- 
more in consideration of the restricted resources of the Austrian 
budget, the Austrian Government do not intend in normal circum- 
stances to maintain a proportionately bigger peace-time strength of 
the Austrian army than that proposed by Great Britain in the course 
of the negotiations of the Disarmament Conference. 

(d) The Austrian Government solemnly repeat their conviction . . . 
that by the passing of the conscription law, which provides for the 
calling up of a number of the conscripts for service with arms, they 
are solely pursuing peaceful and defensive objectives. . . . 

(e) In case the procedure of the Austrian Government is criticized 
in view of the provisions of the Peace Treaty, the following observa- 
tions must be made : 

(1) The Treaty of St. Germain imposes on Austria a series of 
compulsory measures of a nulitary nature, but with the express 
promise in the introduction to Part V that the almost complete 
unilateral disarmament and demilitarization of Austria would be 
followed by limitations in the sphere of military armaments on the 
part of the other signatories of the Treaty. It appears superfluous to 
the Austrian Government to draw attention to the fact that, in 
contrast to the thorough fulfilment of the obligations rmdertaken by 
Austria, this promise has not been kept by the other signatories, 
that the development in all the States concerned has rather tended 
to take the opposite direction to an alarming degree, and that the 
basic idea of the above-mentioned Treaty — namely the gradual 
reduction of the disparity between the defensive capacities of the 
European coimtries — ^has thus been rendered completely illusory. 

(2) The realization by the other signatories of this development, 
which runs counter to both the letter and the spirit of the Treaty, 
appears equally unambiguous in the declaration by the Four Great 
Powers of December 11, 1932, and in Point 6 of the communique of 
the Stresa Conference of April 14, 1935 and finally in the fact that 
in the so-called Macdonald Draft (Conf. D. 157 Table I of Article 13), 
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submitted to the Disarmament Conference, Austria was from the 
first granted a peace-time strength of 50,000 men. 

(3) If, on the other hand, the concessions which were promised in 
the official documents mentioned under Point (2), and which con- 
cerned Austria’s equahty of military rights and the abolition of the 
military clauses of the Peace Treaty, were bound up with the neces- 
sity for the conclusion of security treaties, then it may be remarked 
that it was and stfil is Austria above all who most eagerly seized upon 
the idea of a treaty system effectively guaranteeing security in 
Central Europe — an idea which was finally laid down in the Rome 
Agreement of January 7, 1935 — who has actively pursued this idea 
in numerous diplomatic negotiations with the Great Powers and her 
neighbours, and who has striven to achieve its speedy realization. 
There is unquestionably no blame attaching to Austria, if these 
efforts, which have as their object the conclusion of a treaty system 
to ensure the permanent pacification of Central Europe, have not 
so far made noticeable progress and even threaten to peter out. 
Austria for her part regrets this unsatisfactory development all the 
more because, by virtue of the assurances given to her and mentioned 
imder Point (2), she would automatically have recovered her full 
equahty of rights, if such a treaty system were concluded. In this 
connexion the Austrian Government consider that they should 
express their candid conviction . . . that a lasting peace in Europe is 
in any circumstances only possible on the basis of the complete 
abohtion of discrimination between former victors and vanquished, 
and of the ehmination of aU. compulsory measures against the natural 
rights of any one coimtry — measures which humhiate the feehngs of 
the people and which had their origin in the accursed psychology of 
the War. 

(4) Whereas the military clauses of the Treaty of St. Germain are 
accompanied, as mentioned above, by express promises to be ful- 
filled by the other signatories, the obligation to preserve her indepen- 
dence imposed on Austria, without any quid pro quo by the other 
signatories, remains binding and has been reaffirmed on several 
occasions by the chief interested States, including Austria. This 
obligation represents one of the pillars of the existing system which 
was set up by the Peace Treaties. It is Austria’s firm resolve to do 
justice to it both in her own interests and also in the interests of the 
peace of Europe. This means therefore the scrupulous observance by 
Austria of that most essential provision of the Treaty of St. Germain 
and of the existing European system, if, in face of a world situation 

I threatened by serious dangers, she desires to be able to contribute, in 
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case of need, everything that lies in her power to the preservation of 
her general independence, and if she first offers to those other 
countries, which are interested in the independent existence of an 
autonomous Austria, a guarantee that their efforts and readiness to 
preserve this independence are consistent with the will of an Austrian 
people who are ready to defend their country. 

(/) The conscription law, which was drafted by the Government 
in recognition of the cogent arguments set out above, represents an 
expression of Austria’s sovereignty. The Austrian Government have 
performed this sovereign deed, fully conscious of the fact that it in 
no way encroaches upon the interests of those States with whom 
Austria wishes to collaborate in a friendly spirit for the maintenance 
of peace. . . . 

A conscientious Government cannot ignore the situation in Europe 
to-day and the swiftly growing discrepancy which, with regard to 
the possibility of defending the country’s nationhood and indepen- 
dence, exists between the Austrian people and the peoples of many 
other Emopean States. A regime which did not understand how to 
do instant and absolute justice to these rudimentary necessities 
could not undertake any responsibility for the subsequent develop- 
ment of the history of the Austrian people. 

(iv) The Austro-Oerman Compromise. 

(a) Official communique broadcast by Dr. Goebbels, German Minister of 

Propaganda, July 11, 1936.^ 

I have been authorized by the Reich Government to make known 
the following communique about an agreement which was concluded 
yesterday between the German and Austrian Governments. It 
represents a considerable practical step towards a peaceful dis- 
entanglement of and relaxation of tension in the European situation. 
I will now read the text of the oflScial communique-. 

‘Convinced that they are thereby rendering a valuable contribution 
towards the peaceful development of Europe, and believing that they 
are thereby doing the best service to the various common interests 
of the two German States, the Government of the German Reich and 
the Government of the Austrian Federal State have decided to restore 
normal and friendly mutual relations. 

It is therefore declared : 

(1) In the sense of the statement made by the Fuhrer and Reich 
^ The Times, July 13, 1936. 
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Chancellor on May 21, 1935,^ the German Government recognizes 
the full sovereignty of the Federal State of Austria ; 

(2) Each of these two Governments shall regard the internal 
political conditions of the other country, including the question of 
Austrian National-Socialism, as a domestic concern of that country, 
upon which it will exert neither direct nor indirect influence ; 

(3) The Austrian Federal State Government’s general policy and 
its policy towards Germany in particular shaU be constantly guided 
by the principle that Austria recognizes herself to be a German 
State. The Rome Protocol of 1934, together with its additional 
clauses of 1936, and the relations of Austria to Italy and Hungary 
as partners in the said Protocol are not hereby affected. 

Recognizing that the relaxation of tension desired by both parties 
can be brought about only if in addition certain preliminary conditions 
are established by the Governments of both countries, the Reich 
Government and the Austrian Federal Government shaU in a series 
of detailed measures create these required preliminary conditions.’ 

(6) Broadcast Address by Dr. von Schuschnigg, Federal Chancellor of 

Austria, July 11, 1936.^ 

I know that I speak in the name of aU sincere and discerning 
Austrians when, in regard to the text of the Agreement which is now 
made public in Austria and which at the same hour is being published 
in Germany, I express the sme hope that the return of normal friendly 
and good-neighbourly relations with Germany is not only a reason 
for rejoicing for both the German States and the whole German 
people, but also represents a valuable contribution to the assurance 
of European peace, to serve which has always been the object of our 
policy, not only in the interests of our own coimtry. 

Far be it from me at this hour to indulge in polemics. I wiU only 
express my sincere joy and satisfaction that on this side and on 
that sufficient proof has been given of a consciousness that the fates 
of the two countries are link ed together and that they tread a 
common road, in spite of aU the incidents of history, so that one may 
take up the attempt, with a justified prospect of success, to remove 
obstacles and barriers which stfll appear to be insuperable. This 
can happen and wfll always be possible so long as on this side and on 
that there is a wfll to respect the rights and characteristics of the 
other party, and so long as here as weU as there there exists the 

^ See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 171. 

“ Beichspost, July 12, 1936. Translation prepared by the Information 
Department. 
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knowledge of a great heritage which overrides all the differences of 
opinion and aU antagonisms the existence of which it would be 
senseless to deny. . . . 

Engelbert DoUfuss declared, when he resumed office on May 27, 
1932: ‘The whole world must understand that we are conscious of 
being an independent German State bound by blood, by history, and 
by geography to the closest contact and friendship with Germany — 
a friendship which carries rights as well as duties.’ When the struggle 
had already been raging for some time he expressed the same idea 
in April 1933, when he declared: ‘We Austrians are fully conscious 
of the common destiny which binds us to the whole German people.’ 
At the time of the first appeal of the Fatherland Front on the 
Trabrennplatz in Vienna on September 11, 1933, Dollfuss introduced 
the new Constitution into Austria with the significant words: ‘We 
Austrians are German and possess a German land.’ . . . 

Moreover, the guiduig principle of my address on May 29, 1935, 
to the Austrian Federal Assembly was: ‘Austria has never allowed 
any doubt to exist — nor, as long as we live, will she do so in the 
future — that she recognizes herself as a German State.’ To-day I 
have nothing to add to that. . . . 

Regard for the maintenance of peace has always been the guiding 
fine of our policy. For this reason Austria identified herself with the 
ideas of the League of Nations ; on this point there will be no change 
in the future. For the same reason Austria has for several years 
taken her stand upon the Rome Pact. The relations which fink us 
with our two neighbours, Italy and Hungary, and which from every 
point of view have had beneficial results, remain now as before 
entirely unchanged; we are glad that with the conclusion of the 
present Agreement account appears to have been taken of the idea 
for the development of which the Rome Protocols made provision. 
If the Agreement which henceforth governs the relations between 
Austria and Germany gives us that which we expect from it, then it will 
prove its value not only to the great German nation and to our Austria, 
that is to say to the two German States, not only to the whole German 
people, but also to the peaceful development of Emrope. . . . 

(c) Text of Official Commentary on the Austrian Chancellor's Speech, 
July 11, 1936} 

The Agreement between Austria and Germany, which has been 
concluded and published to-day, clearly answers a series of questions 

^ Beichspost, July 12, 1936. Translation prepared by tbe Information 
Department. 
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which hitherto have not been altogether clear. The declarations of 
the Chancellor of the German Reich which are referred to in the 
official communiqud, read as follows: ‘Germany has neither the 
intention nor the wish to mterfere in the internal affairs of Austria 
or to annex Austria or bring about the Anschluss’’^ These declarations 
unequivocally confirm from the most authoritative source in Ger- 
many the fact which certain circles have felt themselves constrained 
to doubt. At the same time it is affirmed by the Agreement, once and 
for aU, that Austria as weU as Germany reciprocally recognize and 
respect each other’s internal political conditions, and that, in so far as 
National-Socialism in Austria is concerned, direct or indirect inter- 
vention or interference is to be stopped. 

By these statements a real contribution to the assurance of 
Austria’s independence and a valuable contribution to the main- 
tenance of peace in Europe have been made. The conduct of Austria’s 
foreign policy wiU, in the future, as in general in the past, have 
regard to the peaceful direction of German foreign policy. No change, 
however, is contemplated in the relations of Austria to the Rome 
Protocols or to her partners in them. 

The text of the Agreement makes it particularly clear that peace 
between the two German States has been secured upon the basis 
of fuU equality of rights and complete respect for the institutions 
on either side. In this way a situation has been brought about for 
which Dr. DoUfuss and, since his death, others have continuously 
striven. 

It is natmally understood that the position of the Fatherland 
Front, as the sole organ for the formation of political opinion in 
Austria, is unaffected by the Agreement. 

(d) Summary of Official Communique issued by the Austrian Foreign 

Office, July 11, 1936.^ 

The Single Front (Einheitsfront) will continue to be the sole 
pohtical institution tolerated in the country. 

The amnesty aimounced by the Chancellor for Nazi offenders will 
not on any account extend to people who have been convicted of 
common crimes. Civil servants disciplined for political offences may 
not expect reinstatement. Negotiations for the return home of 
Austrian emigrants will be initiated. Austrian fugitives to Germany 
who have been deprived of their Austrian citizenship and those 
wanted on capital charges cannot hope to return home. 

^ See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 171. 

^ The Times, July 13, 1936. 
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Notice is drawn to the fact that a new Austrian law for the defence 
of the State, promulgated yesterday, makes it clear that illegal 
propaganda for pohtical parties provides for the energetic prosecution 
of those engaging in it. Propaganda for the Anschluss will not be 
tolerated. In regard to tourists, no precise agreement has yet been 
reached. 

The German State s 3 nnbol, the Swastika, on flags and badges, 
may in future be displayed only to the extent laid down in the 
regulations. Austrian citizens may not display it. 

The circulation in Austria of certain Reich German newspapers is 
contemplated. Reciprocity will be observed and attention given to 
the fact whether or not the spirit underl 3 ring the new Agreement is 
being violated. 

The Deutschland Lied, the Horst-Wessel Song, and others will 
continue to he forbidden in Austria. They may be sung by Reich 
Germans at entertainments given by them for their countrymen 
alone. 

Both countries are to refrain from all aggressive uses of the wireless, 
films, news services, and the theatre. 

The Austrian Chancellor will invite persons enjoying his confidence 
as representatives of Austrian nationals to collaborate with him and 
share in Austrian pohtical responsibihty. 

The German Government is quite prepared to restore normal 
economic relations with Austria. 

The foregoing are the principal measures so far discussed between 
the two Governments. The Agreement lays down that, as the desired 
relaxation of pohtical tension can be realized only if certain condi- 
tions are fulfihed by each, both Governments undertake to create 
the necessary conditions. 

(e) Statement issued by the Austrian Minister at London, July 12, 

1936} 

As the words used by the Austrian Chancehor, ‘Austria recognizes 
herself to be a Germanic State,’ appear to have caused some mis- 
givings, it may perhaps be pointed out that Dr. Schuschnigg, like 
his predecessor, the late Dr. DoUfuss, has always emphasized that 
Austria, by virtue of her language, cultiue and tradition, is an essen- 
tiaUy Germanic country. 

In Austrian official circles the main features of the Agreement 
concluded with Germany are considered to be the recognition by 
Germany of the independence of Austria and of the principle of non- 
^ The Times, July 13, 1936. 
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interference in the internal affairs of that country, and the acceptance 
of the Rome Protocols as the basis of Austrian policy. Considerable 
importance is also attached to the decision to take measures to 
bring about a settlement of various outstanding questions between 
the two countries, such as the control of the press, wireless, cinema 
and theatre, the future activities of the Austrian colony in Germany 
and the German colony in Austria, the future of the Austrian 
National-SociaKst emigres in Germany, the removal of political 
control over trade between the two countries, the gradual return to 
normal tourist traffic, &c. 

The Austrian Government is determined not to relax its vigilance 
to prevent the undermining of the State by any political party, and 
will therefore, if necessary, continue to take strong measures against 
National-SociaKst propaganda. Within the next few weeks a law 
for the protection of the State is to be introduced, making every 
attempt to endanger the continued existence of an independent 
Austria Klegal, forbidding propaganda in favour of an Anschluss, 
and so on. The Austrian Government, moreover, do not intend to 
allow the internal development of Austria to be modified by National- 
SociaKst ideology, for instance, m regard to the racial question, &c. 

The contemplated amnesty for National-SociaKst prisoners is 
regarded as more or less the counterpart to the amnesty accorded to 
SociaKst prisoners last Christmas. The Austrian Government wfil 
welcome the coKaboration of every Austrian, whatever his poKtical 
views may be, provided he declares his loyalty to the independent 
Austrian State. 

No change is to be made in the composition of the Austrian 
Cabinet, but its basis may be broadened by means of the appointment 
of one or two additional Ministers.^ 

(/) Exchange of telegrams between Dr. von Schvschnigg and Herr 

Hitler, July 12, 1936.^ 

Dr. von Schuschnigg to Herr Hitler: 

The conclusion of this Agreement, the aim of which is to restore 
neighbourly relations between the two German States, affords me 
the welcome opportunity to greet yom: ExceKency as Fllhrer and 
ChanceKor of the Reich, and, at the same time, to give expression to 
the conviction that the effect of this treaty wfil bring profit to Austria 
and the German Reich and thus prove a blessing to the entire German 

* On July 12 President Miklas nominated Dr. Glaise-Horstenau as Minister 
■without portfolio and Dr. Guido Schmidt as Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. ® The Times, July 13, 1936. 
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people. I believe myself to be of one mind with your Excellency 
that, beyond this, we have by the Agreement between the two States 
rendered valuable service to the general peace. 

Herr Hitler to Dr. von Schuschnigg: 

The greetings which your Excellency has transmitted to me on 
the occasion of the conclusion to-day of the Austro-German Agree- 
ment are reciprocated sincerely. I join to it the wish that by this 
Agreement the traditional relations resulting from a community of 
race and historic identity through hundreds of years may again be 
restored, in order to clear the way for a further common task to the 
advantage of the German people and for the consohdation of the 
peace in Europe. 

{g) Exchange of telegrams between Dr. von Schuschnigg and Signor 

Mussolini, July 13, 1936.^ 

Dr. von Schuschnigg to Signor Mussolini: 

I am happy to communicate to your Excellency that I have just 
signed with the German Minister, duly authorized by the Fuhrer, 
an accord destined to render the relations between Austria and 
Germany normal and friendly. I recall with joy the repeated con- 
versations which I had with your Excellency at Rocca DeUe Cami- 
nate. I am convinced that your Excellency will agree with me in 
being satisfied at the accord, which aims at presenting a new and 
efficacious contribution to the work of peace. I desire to take this 
occasion of assuring your Excellency of my sincere friendship and 
of my firm desire to proceed in future in full accord with your Excel- 
lency on the basis of the Protocols of Rome. 

Signor Mussolini to Dr. von Schuschnigg: 

I thank your Excellency for your courteous telegram. The Agree- 
ment which your Excellency has signed with the representative of 
the Fuhrer must be greeted with satisfaction by all those who have 
at heart the cause of peace. It marks a notable step ahead on the 
way of European reconstruction, and it is in this spirit — as you will 
remember — that the question was discussed at the meeting at Rocca 
DeUe Caminate and later examined on the basis of the Italo- 
Austro-Hungarian accord. I am especially glad to exchange with 
you assurances of perfect friendship between Italy and the Federal 
Government, in conformity with the Rome Protocols, which con- 
tinue to be the basis of the relations between Italy and Austria. 

^ Frankfurter Zeitung, July 14, 1936. Translation reprinted from the 
Survey for 1936, p. 361. 
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(h) Exchange of telegrams between. Dr. von Schuschnigg and General 

Oombos, July 13, 1936.^ 

Dr. von Schuschnigg to General Gombos: 

The conclusion of the Agreement between Austria and Germany, 
the object of which is to restore friendly relations between neigh- 
bours, gives me a welcome opportunity to express to you my convic- 
tion that the work just completed will be of service to general peace 
in which Austria and Hungary are especially interested. I am, 
therefore, convinced that our collaboration on the basis of the Rome 
Protocols will in this sense bear further fruit. 

With sincere wishes for your recovery, and greetings in the name 
of former comradeship. 

General Gombos to Dr. von Schuschnigg: 

Consider conclusion of Agreement between Austria and Germany 
as an historical event contributing to general peace, in which Austria 
and Hungary are especially interested. It is in harmony with the 
Rome Protocols, and will therefore strengthen the ideas underlying 
them {Romische Konzeption). 

With every good wish, and greetings in the name of former 
comradeship. 

(v) Extract from Speech by Dr. von Schuschnigg, Federal Chancellor 
of Austria, November 26, 1936.^ 

... I cannot emphasize clearly or strongly enough that the Agree- 
ment of July 1 1 must remain an unequivocal and clear hne of policy, 
from which, I am firmly convinced, statesmanship must in no 
circumstances deviate. It is an agreement between State and State, 
which can have no application to questions of an internal pohtical 
nature. The Chancellor of the Reich referred to the fact, about which 
there has never been any shadow of doubt, that in questions concern- 
ing our common nationhood there is a common road to tread, along 
which we Austrians are perfectly w illin g, as we always have been, 
to travel with Germany even though, as sometimes has appeared to 
be the case, in Austria this may not be welcomed by all. In answer 
to those who, in regard to the Agreement of July 11, have spoken 
with too much anxiety of a possible danger to Austrian independence 
(Gefdhrdung des vaterldndischen Gedankens) I should like to write 

^ Frankfurter Zeitung, July 14, 1936. Translation prepared by the Informa- 
tion Department. 

^ At Klagenfurt. Feichspost, November 27, 1936. Translation prepared by 
the Information Department. 
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in the family album {Stammbuch)-. ‘It is essential to have confidence 
in the vital strength of Austrianism’ (oesterreichische Idee). This is 
strong enough to be able to survive. The first hypothesis of any policy 
for those who are in our camp must be the preservation of our 
country. 

The Agreement of July 11 has given a new assurance to our State. 
I know as well as you do, my friends, that this political development 
may mean for you a serious test of endurance. Nevertheless I must 
ask you not to allow yourselves to be discouraged by the task because 
of local difficulties. It happens that there are times in a struggle at 
which the drawn sword is decisive, and then agam other times when 
those who fight have to carry on a spiritual campaign in order to 
achieve the success of their own ideas. It is in such a time as this 
that we find ourselves to-day; it must remain one of the foremost 
tasks of the Fatherland Front to be the standard-bearers and 
champions of unity. But if any in the country seek to compel us to 
adopt other methods, they will see us once more in the front rank of 
those who are determined in no circumstances to allow anything to 
happen which in the interests of the Fatherland it is oim duty to 
prevent. 

Apart from this the essential fact of the moment is for us to per- 
severe (Kleinarbeit) untiringly and undaunted. National-Sociahsm 
in Austria — with which alone we are concerned — stands opposed to 
us as an enemy. To settle with it is clearly and unequivocally an 
exclusively domestic affair, which nevertheless does not prevent us 
from welcoming gladly and with satisfaction any alleviation obtained 
or success scored by the leaders of the German Reich. . . . 

3. Hungary^ 

(i) Speech by M. de Kanya, Minister for Foreign Affairs of Hungary, 

May 28, 1936.^ 

As I take the floor in the parliamentary discussion of the budget of 
the Foreign Office, I intend to place three questions in the forefront 
of my statements. First I propose to deal briefly with the agitated 
and ever feverish ferment which prevails in Europe and which has 
been causing considerable pessimistic comment. The second matter I 
intend to take up is the steadfast peaceful endeavour on the part of 
Hungary to create for herself a situation permitting of a satisfactory 

^ See Survey for 1936, Part III (iv) (a) 3 and 5, and also Introductory 
Notes on pp. 307 and 311 above. 

“ In the Chamber of Deputies. International Conciliation, No. 326, January 
1937. Translation by Professor Francis D6ak. 
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development in the midst of the chaotic currents running through 
Europe. Lastly I would like to throw some light on the present situa- 
tion of the League of Nations which, during the past year, had to 
withstand considerable strain and the reorganization of which has 
been talked about a lot recently. 

I do not wish to go into details and do not intend to unfold before 
you the pohtical history of the past eighteen years, as it is weR known 
to aU of us. On the contrary, I shaU confine myself to the elucidation 
of the most important impulsive forces and to the indication of the 
guiding ideas, which, although working beneath the visible surface 
of things, have nevertheless imprinted their stamp upon the period, 
the pohtical struggles of which have been getting their drift from 
these very impulsive forces and guiding ideas. 

At the time the four years’ World War came to an end the vic- 
torious Entente Powers were so overwhelmingly strong not only in 
Europe but, we may safely say, in the world as weU, that no coimter- 
balance of any consequence was to be found anywhere, nor could it 
have been brought into play since, as every one knows, we had to 
face the whole world in the last war. 

Nor did the countries opposing us hesitate to make the most of 
their balance of power, as is tellingly evidenced by the several Peace 
Treaties concluded in the various Parisian suburban towns. By virtue 
of these Peace Treaties the map of Europe and the destiny of her 
peoples was reshaped exclusively from the point of view of the Allied 
and Associated Powers. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
this reshaping was dictated primarily by considerations of politico- 
military and strategical expediency, with utter disregard of the 
economic and other essential aspects. 

Such a one-sided modus procedeindi was bound to have a twofold 
result. The countries which emerged victorious, though only after an 
enormously strenuous struggle, and saw aU their wishes fulfified to 
a degree which transcended even their most ambitious expectations, 
were most vitaUy interested in maintaining the status quo arrived 
at in Paris. On the other hand the vanquished States began, as they 
graduaRy managed to overcome their impotence resulting from the 
lost war and the sundry revolutions, to voice their protests against 
the many harsh provisions of the Peace Treaties. 

Even a'perfunctory study of Europe’s post-war history shows rim- 
ning through it lik e a red thread the endeavour on the part of certain 
States to maintain the new state of affairs indefinitely and imalter- 
ably, whRe voicing at the same time the catch-word of an organized 
peace and of universal security. This endeavour manifested itself as 
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the years went by, in ever-changing forms and under different labels, 
according to the circumstances obtaining at the given moment, but 
no material changes in the objective have been discernible. 

The negotiations preparatory to the Geneva Protocol of 1924 and 
the Protocol itself were intended to serve the ends of those en- 
deavours ; the same was the case with disarmament conferences and 
the negotiations prehminary to the Disarmament Conference which 
went on for years. 

Such catch-words as universal and collective security and mutual 
assistance, at this moment again extremely popular with certain 
people, as well as the endeavours to make Article 16 of the League of 
Nations’ statute mandatory, are all more or less also aiming at the 
objective of rendering the present slattis quo permanent. 

The Little Entente and the Balkan Entente originated from a 
similar trend. 

Because of a rather arbitrary interpretation of Article 21 of the 
League of Nations’ statute, there are manifesting themselves at 
present endeavours aiming at the conclusion of regional pacts, such 
as was for instance the intended Eastern Pact which, however, 
came to naught because of opposition on the part of some of the 
interested Powers. Incidentally speaking, this Eastern Pact shrivelled 
down to an agreement guaranteeing mutual military assistance 
among three States, which fact only intensified the already existing 
considerable agitation. 

It has well-nigh become a slogan that the maintenance of the 
present state of affairs in Europe was such a sacred and lofty objec- 
tive that, since the institution of the League of Nations offered no 
complete supplementary guarantee thereof, not enough of readily 
armed aUiances could possibly be grouped around that objective. 
Since, on the one hand, the purposeful evolution of the new Germany 
would make it appear as if the ramparts supporting the present 
8tatus quo needed additional reinforcement and, on the other hand, 
considerable shifts in the ahgnment of the victorious States have 
occurred as the result of the Italo-Abyssinian war, this trend in the 
pohtical activity aiming at the salvaging of the status quo made 
itself manifest with renewed vigour. According to my opinion Soviet 
Russia owes her recent paramount importance in the conduct of 
European affairs primarily to the above-mentioned fact, and not 
solely to her materially strengthened military establishment de- 
veloped during the last few years. 

Briefly summarized, the political situation of Europe presents the 
following pictme; 
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The period which elapsed since the end of the War bore the stamp 
of a so-called organized peace, based on the conception that the 
Peace Treaties made in the various Parisian suburbs were intended 
‘to last for all eternity’, that their objective was to guarantee the 
existing state of affairs and the military ascendancy of the victorious 
States. Their sequel, however, according to a brilliant French 
author, was that Europe is no longer a continent but a complete 
chaos in which no one any longer knows on whom he may 
depend. 

It affords me both pleasure and satisfaction that, when passing 
on to the second part of my exposition, namely to the discussion of 
the ideas and principles which during the period in question were 
determinative for Hungary’s policy, I shall be in the position to 
present to you a somewhat brighter picture. 

After emerging from the nebula of revolutions Hungary strove 
steadfastly and with tenacity of purpose to secure for herself real 
peace. By real peace Hungary meant of course not the maintenance 
for aU time to come of the two categories, the victors and the van- 
quished, but a peaceful compromise. Such kind of peace Hungary 
strove for exclusively through a pacifie evolution. Not only did the 
Hungarian Grovemment proclaim it time and time again but actually 
conducted its foreign policy in this very spirit. Y®u gentlemen are 
famUiar with the efforts made by the previous Governments to 
establish a modiis vivendi vdth our several neighbour States. The 
present Hungarian Government, right upon coming into power, 
struck such a pacific note that it could not possibly have escaped 
being noticed by those who earnestly strive for a lasting peace. I 
wish to quote the following from Prime IVIinister Gombos’ speech 
dehvered on May 14: ‘I hope’, said the Prime Minister, ‘that, once 
we sit down at the green table and mth manly sincerity bring the 
difficulties which obstruct an economic co-operation in the Danube 
basin up for discussion, the desired solution will not fail to result.’ 

We have thus far waited m vain for an echo to these words. 

I do not deem it necessary to prove the soundness of my assertion 
by citing numerous actual instances, and I beheve I am justified in 
limiting myself to the mention of two incidents from the recent past 
which constitute splendid examples of Hungary’s desire for peace. 

The peaceful liquidation of the Hungaro-Yugoslav controversy 
which one and a half years ago reached an acute stage was, as is 
commonly known, due to the calm attitude displayed by the Hun- 
garian Government during the negotiations. The merit of this atti- 
tude is still more enhanced by the fact that the situation at the time 
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was not such as to compel the Government to give in at any price 
either because of weakness or of fear. 

The other incident occurred in the very recent past and afforded 
the Hungarian Government the opportunity to give proof of its 
pacific disposition. By this incident I understand the fact that 
Hungary did not follow suit when Germany and Austria made their 
re-armament declarations, but, with due consideration for the high- 
tension atmosphere obtaining in Europe, carefuUy refrained from 
making a similar step. I sincerely deplore the fact that this con- 
ciliatory attitude inspired by a sincere love of peace met with so 
little understanding and appreciation on the part of some of our 
neighbours. 

The loyalty of Hungary’s foreign policy along these lines went so 
far that, when during the past year the idea of regulating the relations 
among the Danubian States on a new basis was conceived, the 
Himgarian Government declared its readiness to participate in the 
pertinent negotiations in the best of faith, although it was hardly 
subject to any doubt that we would, the misleading catch-words of 
safeguarding the peace and universal security notwithstanding, rub 
up once more agaiust the idea of making the status quo permanent. 
Although last year’s negotiations failed to materialize, due to events 
which are a matter of common knowledge, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment continues to abide by its decision of standiag ready to subject 
any definite proposition to bona fide scrutiny and consideration. I 
am laying particxilar emphasis, gentlemen, on the fact that in the 
matter of the reorganization of the Danube basin it is the Hungarian 
Government’s point of view not to claim any privileges. The Hun- 
garian Government, however, steadfastly and under all circumstances 
adheres to the principle that Hungary’s situation must not change 
for the worse through a possible readjustment in the Danube basin. 
Hungary stands prepared, if given a basis of full legal equafity, to 
examine any serious proposal of solution which would ofEer the 
possibility of a pacific evolution, keep open the door for a discussion 
of the Peace Treaty, guarantee protection to Hungarian minorities 
by legal means, and would not impose upon Himgary any obligations 
transcending the provisions of the Peace Treaties. Into this category 
falls also the oft-discussed question of reciprocal assistance. 

I need not, I believe, lay particular emphasis on the fact that 
Hungary could not possibly adopt the principle of reciprocal assis- 
tance. We could not do it since it would be tantamount to an obli- 
gation of rendering assistance, if need be, to those States which 
aggrandized themselves at Hungary’s expense. This thesis we could 
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not possibly accept because there would be no reciprocity if such 
a contingency arose. I am unable to imagine a situation where 
the Little Entente States could offer us any fully commensurate 
countervalue for such an enormous sacrifice on our part. What is 
more, we have considerable doubt, quite justified by our experiences 
thus far, whether we could, in the event of a conflict, depend on 
a fully unbiased decision as to who was the aggressor. 

This being premissed, I wish to emphasize that if Hungary could 
take part in the negotiations as a full-fledged partner and her afore- 
stated modest and natural claims were recognized by the other side, 
we would not impede an economic and possible future political 
co-operation among the Danubian States nor a real security and 
genuine peace along the Danube, a peace which we wait and wish 
for from the bottom of our hearts. 

I shall now proceed with the presentation of the situation obtain- 
ing at this moment with regard to the League of Nations. To obviate 
misunderstandings I wish to state beforehand that my remarks on 
this subject do not in any way alter the attitude of the Hungarian 
Government with regard to the League of Nations, which attitude 
I had the honour to present on October 16 last. As you gentlemen 
know, the primary object of the League of Nations is, in keeping 
with President Wilson’s idea as embodied in the preamble to the 
League Covenant, to promote the co-operation among peoples and 
to bring about international peace and security. In conformity 
therefore with this basic idea, the League of Nations Covenant 
rests on three fundamental principles, to wit : ( 1 ) general disarmament ; 

(2) pacific settlement of every international conflict through inter- 
national tribunals or through the League of Nations Council; and 

(3) in extreme cases, should arbitration produce no results, the 
applying of sanctions against the State which violated the provi- 
sions of the League of Nations Covenant. If we analyse the activity 
of the League of Nations wdth full objectivity and without faxflt- 
finding, we are bound to see that, not only were the endeavours 
towards disarmament imsuccessful, but the second problem as well, 
namely the free use of international arbitration tribunals, has been 
sadly neglected, and that the League of Nations from its very incep- 
tion has been busying itself primarily wdth retahatory measm^s, that 
is, with the developing and strengthening of Article 16. 

It is to be regretted that the tendency to widen the scope of sanc- 
tions rather than to seek a solution which would render possible the 
settlement of international conflicts by pacific means has prevailed. 
However, in the course of the highly important events which occurred 
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during the last year this function of the League of Nations was 
productive of no results whatever. Eor this reason the severest 
attacks against the League of Nations are being made by the very 
people who until now saw in the League of Nations the strongest 
and the most powerful bulwark of international security. In this 
connexion I would hire to quote a few examples of this dissatisfaction. 

In its much-discussed statement anent the fortification of the 
Dardanelles, the Turkish Government included among the reasons 
for its action also the fact that the machinery of the League of 
Nations, intended to safeguard the general security, functioned so 
sluggishly that any State might find itself in a situation where it 
would be compelled to look out for its own security.^ 

The increasingly accentuated endeavours of the Little Entente in 
the very recent past to make the mutual relations among its members 
more close than before seems to be inspired by analogous con- 
siderations. 

But even France, which for years on end has been considered, and 
justly so, as the principal protector of the League of Nations, is 
dissatisfied. We saw it happen, gentlemen, that a semi-official French 
newspaper recently broached the question whether it would not be 
better for France to withdraw therefrom. A very popular French 
writer. Count d’Ormesson, dealt with the same problem in a similar 
vein. The erstwhile French Prime Minister Herriot, embittered over 
the League of Nations’ impotency during the military occupation 
of the Rhineland zone, characterized the League as ‘ an international 
billiard club and a factory of scraps of paper’. 

Madariaga, the delegate of neutral Spain, a great believer in the 
idea of the League of Nations and perhaps the best versed person in 
so far as the League of Nations Covenant is concerned, levelled, in 
his Geneva speech of April 20, considerable criticism at the work of 
the League of N ations . The criticism , while cautious and mild in form , 
was nevertheless very severe in substance. He first states that Article 
1 1 of the Pact, which, as is well known, provides that in the event of 
a war or of an impending war it is the duty of the League to take 
all the measures for the preservation of the peace which might appear 
proper and efficacious, was not applied in the Italo-Abyssinian con- 
flict, which fact must he charged to a continued misapplication of 
the Covenant. The misapphcation was best evidenced by the failure 
to apply Article 8 of the statute, to wit, the so-called disarmament 
article, which was not only not appMed but even violated. As the 
result thereof the remaining articles lost considerably in weight. 

^ See below, p. 646. 
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It would not be a difficult task to support or to amplify the state- 
ments of the Spanish delegate by additional actual examples. I do 
not wish, however, to recriminate ; aU I want is to estabhsh several 
important facts. I am satisfied therefore with establishing the fact 
that the few articles not only of the League of Nations Covenant but 
of the Peace Treaties properly speaking as well, which protected the 
interests of the vanquished States, have not been hved up to. Article 
250 of the Trianon Treaty, which placed the protection of the 
property and of the rights of Hungarian citizens under the guarantee 
of international arbitration tribunals, fared particularly badly. This 
Article, very important from the Hungarian point of view, was treated 
in a manner which rendered its practical apphcation impossible. 

In this connexion we are being brought face to face with a de 
fdcto revision of an important article of the Trianon Treaty. 

Referring back to Madariaga’s Geneva speech, I would like to 
emphasize particularly the Spanish delegate’s statement to the effect 
that in international politics it was much more difficult to heal than 
to prevent an filness. In other words Spain’s delegate took a stand 
in favour of the principle of prevention. 

A similar attitude was taken by Italy’s delegate, Baron Aloisi, who, 
in his address of April 20 before the League of Nations Council, 
elaborated the thesis that the Italian Government was holding 
fast to the principle that the League of Nations Covenant should 
be applied in its entirety ; in other words, that all its provisions 
without exception be made use of and not only individual, arbitrarily 
selected articles. It was the Italian Government’s particular desire, 
continued Baron Aloisi, that not only the letter of the League of 
Nations Covenant be apphed but its spirit as well. This spirit means 
not only respect for justice but also the fact that the League of 
Nations Covenant, both in its theory and in its practice, views 
history as a hving actuality, constituting not a static but a dynamic 
function of human civihzation. 

The British Foreign Secretary Eden, in his speech of May 6 in 
the House of Commons, discussed the failure of the League of Na- 
tions and raised the question of the possibility of organizing it in 
such a way that it should function preventively rather than puni- 
tively. 

Years ago already Mussofini recommended that the statute of the 
League of Nations be changed accordingly. 

The German Chancellor also discussed this subject in his speech 
dehvered on March 7. He declared his readiness to re-enter the 
League of Nations but he also expressed the hope that the question 
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of equal rights in so far as colonies are concerned would be cleared 
up through pertinent negotiations in not too distant a future. He also 
set up the condition that the League of Nations statute be severed 
from the Versailles Treaty. 

The demands for a reform of the League of Nations are becoming 
increasingly numerous in France as weU. 

In other words we have arrived at a point where not only the van- 
quished but the victors as well, and even more so, desire the reform of 
the League of Nations, which was formed in conformity with their 
wishes; to be sure the reasons prompting the two categories of 
States are quite different. 

It has always been Hungary’s point of view, and it could not have 
been otherwise, that the League of Nations statute required certain 
changes. Should it be possible now to bring about a reform of the 
statute, such reform would prove a valuable and lasting achievement 
only if the measures intended to prevent armed conflicts emerged 
from the shadows and become as strong as the punitive measures 
provided by the Covenant against conflicts which have already 
broken out. 

We are of the opinion that this was the only way of strengthening 
the so-caUed international method of security which aims at uphold- 
ing peace by a collective organization of aU the Powers. It is to be 
apprehended that a miscarriage of, or a mistake in, the endeavours 
to change the League of Nations Covenant would again put into 
operation the so-caUed national security system, such as existed 
before the War, and within which the individual countries would 
endeavour to secure peace either separately or through alliances with 
other countries. 

In the introductory part of my address I already called attention 
to the fact that some Powers not only evolved the theory that one 
could never have enough allies but endeavoured to put it into prac- 
tical operation. It even actually came to pass in some parts of 
Eruope. 

While this has been going on, the Hungarian Govermnent, in 
keeping with its pacific intentions, had been seeking friends rather 
than allies. 

To Italy, which only recently emerged victorious from her Abys- 
sinian campaign, we are bound by coimtless old and new ties of 
sincere sympathy and serious interests. Our friendship with Italy 
and our erstwhile partner, Austria, received a new impetus and vigour 
through the protocols signed in Ronie on March 23 last.’- 

^ See above, p. 308. 
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With Germany we are on sincerely good terms, as is best evidenced, 
not only by intensified economic and cultural relations, but also by 
the visit which Prime Minister Gombos paid last autumn to Berlin. 

To Poland, whose Prime Minister visited us but recently, we are 
bound by ties resulting from an old traditional friendship and from 
a mutual sincere sympathy uniting^the two peoples. These ties have 
been further strengthened during the past year. The strength of the 
Pohsh-Hungarian pacific co-operation consists in the fact that, in 
addition to old friendship, it is being sustained by considerations of 
common-sense. 

The Hungarian nation shared in England’s great bereavement 
with that sincere sympathy and respect which has been at aU times 
felt in our country for the British Empire. Although the political 
interests of Great Britain centre primarily on distant regions, it 
nevertheless shows, because, of its solicitude for universal peace and 
for world economics, interest in the problems of the Danube basin 
and therefore in Hungary’s problems as well. 

The Prime Minister of Yugoslavia declared on March 6 in his expo- 
sition on foreign policy^ that ‘he would hke, for the sake of economic 
consolidation in the Danube vaUey, to co-operate with Hungary, and 
that it was his desire that in this way the causes for mutual uncer- 
tainty and for differences of opinion be made to disappear’. The 
Hungarian Government received these words of M. Stoyadinovi6’s 
with understanding, and stands of course prepared to do its share in 
the interest of reaching this common objective. 

I have reached the end of my statements. Before closing I deem it 
my duty to make the folloudng declaration : 

The programme of European politics includes at this moment 
exceedingly important questions. Let us hope that the Mquidation of 
the military part of the Abyssinian conflict will bring in its wake a 
speedy diplomatic hquidation of this problem as well ; it woiild satisfy 
the fondest wishes of every true lover of peace to see a gradual 
restoration of good relations between England and Italy. 

In connexion with the Rhineland question new and very momen- 
tous negotiations have been started ; their objective is the revival of 
the spirit of Locarno.* Should these negotiations meet with success 
it might be possible and even probable to bring up, after a while, in 
connexion with endeavours to secure the peace of Europe, the idea of 
convening a Danubian conference. I have already taken the liberty 
of expressing the point of view of the Hungarian Government with 
regard to this matter. 

' See below, p. 402. ’ See above, pp. 121-220. 
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The disappointments we thus far experienced notwithstanding, we 
did not and we shall not give up hope that sooner or later the sense 
of fair play and better judgment will assert themselves on the other 
side as well, thus making possible an opening for a pacific solution 
which would he satisfactory to the various justified interests and 
aspirations. 

Should, however, this hope of ours fail to materialize, we will, 
nevertheless, with the support of our sincere and loyal friends con- 
tinue our pacific foreign policy as heretofore, avoiding any and aU 
provocation. And we shall not be diverted from this decision of ours 
by certain diplomatic demonstrations directed against the alleged 
Himgarian peace-disturbing designs. 

In the event of another disappointment our policy will undergo a 
shift, only to that extent that we shall draw back to a pimely Hun- 
garian point of view, there to wait patiently and with a clear con- 
science for a better time, when our erstwhile enemies shall leam to 
understand and appreciate the full value of co-operating with Him- 
gary. 

(ii) Extract from Ministerial Declaration by M. Dardnyi, President 
of the Council of Hungary, October 21, 1936.^ 

. . . The principles of Hungarian foreign pohcy are unchanged, as 
I had the opportunity of explaining some days ago. We shall con- 
tinue to keep the same basis of that constructive peace pohcy which 
has enabled us so far to co-operate successfully with the whole range 
of European nations. 

We try to develop and further as much as possible those bonds 
which link Himgary to the other two signatories of the Rome Pact ; 
Italy and Austria. At the same time the Hungarian Government wUl 
pursue with the greatest interest the fimtherance of the traditionally 
good relations with the German Empire, and will always bear in 
mind with gratitude those nations which — ^Uke Poland and Bulgaria 
— sympathetically shared in our recent national grief.® 

The co-operation between the Hungarian nation and its friends is 
not directed against anybody. On the contrary, we consider as one of 
the most important objectives of Hungarian foreign policy the pro- 
motion of general reconciliation. The entire Hungarian nation with- 
out dissent wishes to secure England’s friendship and would welcome 
the establishment of a friendly atmosphere with France acknowledg- 
ing mutual interests. 

^ In the Chamber of Deputies. Translation hy the Hungarian Foreign Office. 

* The Prime Minister, General Gombos, died on October 6, 1936. 
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We continue to follow with the greatest attention the (unfortu- 
nately) very disquieting destiny of Hungarian minorities liv ing in 
neighbouring States. Although we readily admit that the League of 
Nations acted successfully from an international standpoint m certam 
complicated questions, nevertheless I must state very positively that 
the Geneva organization does not fulfil its noble mission m regard 
to the protection of the interests of minorities. Sufficient if I point 
to the fact already mentioned by the chief Hungarian delegate to the 
last Assembly of the League of Nations, that up to May 31, 1935, 
out of 451 minority petitions only 7 found their way to the Council. 

Under such circumstances the plan allegedly emanating from 
Geneva, according to which they intend to reduce the Minority 
Section of the Secretariat of the League of Nations because of lack 
of occupation, sounds reaUy farcical to us. Besides, the circumstance 
that the League of Nations showed only slight interest towards the 
fate of minorities was used lately by certam States simply to avoid 
replying to the questions put to them by the League of Nations. 

In spite of these facts the Hxmgarian Government will not dis- 
continue its energetic efforts to urge improvement in the fate of 
the Hungarian minorities both through the League of Nations and 
all other available legal means. Perhaps I do not have to emphasize 
especially that the Government will endeavour to promote the ful- 
filment of other legitimate deskes in a similar way. 

Our inland minorities are handled with a considerateness which 
secures the advancement of their legitimate, cultural, and economic 
interests. 

We can promote our foreign interests successfully only if peace and 
order rule within the country, and this I shall maintain because it is 
my legal duty. . . . 

(iii) Statement issued by M. de Kanya, Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
Hungary, October 29, 1936.^ 

The tendency to fit all international affairs into a rigid framework, 
with the help of the system of sanctions and of pacts of mutual 
assistance, is, in fact, contrary to the idea of evolution; more- 
over, it does not take into consideration the argument which Mr. 
Eden elaborated in connexion with Article 19 of the Covenant, and 
in which he affirmed that life is not static but dynamic. 

The tightening of the bonds which unite us to our friends, Mr. Eden 

^ Issued after his address to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber. 
Le Temps, November 1, 1936. Translation prepared by the Information 
Department. 
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stated, does not by any means prove that we want to bar the 
way to establishing eorrect relations with other States. Hungary 
cherishes no hostile feelings towards any country, and she is always 
seeking after peace. This is equally true as regards the Little Entente. 

If Hungary can take part in negotiations round a table with the 
advantage of complete equality of rights, and if her modest and 
reasonable claims are recognized by the other side, she will not 
offer any opposition to an economic collaboration of the Danubian 
States, and after a given time, to a political collaboration. 

Nevertheless, a reconciliation cannot be an end in itself ; it cannot 
mean that we would risk our present economic and political position, 
which is on the whole not unfavourable, for insufficient pohtical 
and economic compensations; it cannot mean the perpetuation of 
our inferior status nor the injuring of the interests of our friends. 

4. Italy^ 

For the greater part of the year 1936 the attention of the Italian Govern- 
ment was devoted to the Abyssinian War and the question of sanctions.^ 
Austria and Himgary had refused to apply sanctions against Italy, and 
relations between the three members of the Rome Protocol Bloc were 
developed by the signature of additional protocols on March 23.® 

On June 5 Signor Mussolini was informed of the negotiations in progress 
between Austria and Germany which resulted in the Agreement of J uly 1 1 .■* 
As between Italy and Germany this Agreement represented a compromise, 
upon the maintenance of which good relations between the two countries 
depended. In a sense also it represented a truce in the struggle for influence 
in the Danube Basin, which was not unwelcome to Italy in view of her 
fresh commitments in Abyssinia and the harvest of difficulties, political 
and economic, reaped from the sanctions conflict. 

Italy’s new-found friendship with Germany was cemented by Count 
Ciano, during a visit to Berlin and Berchtesgaden at the end of October ; 
an official communique^ was issued on October 25 and on the same day 
Count Ciano made a statement to the press.® The details of the Italo- 
German Agreement were drawn up in the form of a proces-verbal which 
was not made public. The five principal points discussed were: the 
negotiations for a new Locarno; the situation in Central and South- 
Eastern Europe, with special reference to Austria ; the League of Nations ; 
the situation in Spain ; the recognition of the new Italian Empire. This 
recognition was announced in Berlin on October 24. 

On November 1 at Milan Signor Mussolini delivered a speech which was 
notable not only for the proclamation of the establishment of the ‘ Rome- 
BerUn axis’, but also for the encouragement given to Hungarian hopes of 
revision, at the expense of Czechoslovakia and Rumania, and for a chal- 

^ See Survey for 1936, Part III (vii). 

“ For the relevant documents see Documents for 1936, vol. ii. 

® See above, p. 308. * See above, p. 320. 

‘ See below, p. 341. « See below, p. 341. 
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lenge to Great Britain in regard to the Mediterranean.^ Another confer- 
ence of the Rome Protocol Bloc was held in Vienna on November 11-12, 
the purpose of which was to discuss relations with Germany On No- 
vember 1 8 the Fascist Grand Council met in Rome to examine the inter- 
national and internal situation, political, economic, and strategic, of Italy. 
Their deliberations lasted from 10 p.m. until 4 a.m., after which a some- 
what colourless communique was made public.^ 

(i) Official Communique, issued after the visit to Berlin of Count Ciano, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Italy, October 25, 1936.^ 

Tn the course of the visit of the Italian Foreign Minister, Count 
dano, to Germany, the current pohtical, economic, and social ques- 
tions of major importance, especially those which affect both 
countries directly, were discussed in his conversation with the 
Fuhrer and in his various talks with leading German personahties. 
The conversations took place in an atmosphere of friendly cordiahty. 
To the satisfaction of both parties there have been established a con- 
currence of view's and the intention of the two Governments t o devote 
their joint activities to the promotion of general peace and recon- 
struction. The two Governments have decided to remain in touch 
for the accomplishment of these aims. 

(ii) Statement by Count Ciano, October 25, 1936.^ 

During the last few days in conversations with the Fuhrer at 
Berchtesgaden, and with Baron von Neurath in Berlin, I have had a 
thorough exchange of views on the political situation in general, and 
this exchange of view^s has emphasized the determination of our two 
Govermnents to co-operate in the interests of peace and reconstruc- 
tion. This joint activity finds a solid basis not only in the common 
interests of our two countries but in the supreme obhgation assumed 
by Germany and Italy to defend the great institutions of Europe. 

In this connexion we examined the negotiations now proceeding 
to replace the Treaty of Locarno. As you know, the German Govern- 
ment, as well as the Italian, have already sent their reply to the 
British memorandum, and both Governments have emphasized their 
specific desire to collaborate in establishing such conditions of secu- 
rity as may arise from a guarantee pact for Western Eiuope. 

We also examined with Baron von Neurath various aspects of the 
problem of the League of Nations. As in the past our two Govern- 
ments wiU continue to remain in close and friendly contact. 

^ See below, p. 343. See above, p. 309. 

’ See below, p. 347. * The Times, October 26, 1936. 

' The Times, October 26, 1936. 
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As regards the situation in the Danube Basin I can say that, after 
examining this situation in the light of the Protocol of Rome and the 
Austro-German Agreement of July 11, we were able to state to our 
mutual satisfaction the practical and positive results to the benefit 
of Austria which this policy has already brought about. Both 
Governments will treat the problems concerning the Danubian Basin 
in a spirit of friendly collaboration. 

We have also taken into consideration the situation in Spain and 
have agreed to recognize the fact that the National Government of 
General Franco is supported by the firm will of the Spanish popula- 
tion in the larger part of the national area, where it has succeeded 
in re-establishing order and civil discipline in contrast with the 
anarchical conditions prevailing there hitherto. At the same time we 
have once more confirmed the principle of non-intervention in 
Spanish affairs, as well as the maintenance of the international obli- 
gations entered into in that spirit. It is superfluous to add that we 
have agreed in affirming that Italy and Germany have no other wish 
than that Spain shall as soon as possible resume, with absolute 
national and colonial integrity, her due place in the community of 
nations. 

With regard to the serious dangers which threaten the social 
structure of Europe, the Fiihrer and Baron von Nenrath on the one 
side and I on the other have renewed the firm determination of the 
Italian and German peoples to defend with aU energy the sacred in- 
heritance of European civilLzation in its great institutions based on 
family and nation. In this spirit we have decided with Baron von 
Neurath to fimther the cultural relations between Germany and 
Italy, and, immediately after my return to Rome, we shall initiate 
conversations which will lead to an agreement for cultural exchanges 
between the two countries. 

As was announced yesterday, the Fiihrer has decided to recognize 
the Itahan Empire of Ethiopia. I need not teU you with what 
satisfaction I have taken cognizance of this decision. We have now 
regulated Italo-German trade relations with regard to Ethiopia, and 
the various unsettled questions will be solved to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of both cpuntries. All these points were laid down verbatim in 
a proces-verbal which was drafted after the conclusion of the conver- 
sations. 

I return to Italy with a feeling of sincere admiration for everything 
I have seen in Germany, a feeUng which, in the first place, is directed 
towards the Fiihrer, to whom I convey the greetings of the Duce and 
of Fascist Italy. 
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I did not know Grermany, and therefore, as you can well imagine, 
I have in recent years and almost day by day followed the Nazi 
movement and the great work of national reconstruction carried out 
under the guiding inspiration and creative impulse of the Fiihrer. 
All that I have seen has given me a vivid and clear impression, and 
the contacts which I have made with your statesmen, the institutions 
which I have visited, and the demonstrations at which I have been 
present, have completed in my mind the general picture of Nazi 
Germany, to which go out my deep and sincere good wishes. The 
cordial contacts between our two Governments will be mamtained, 
and our collaboration for the general peace and reconstruction of 
Europe will be continued, in Rome as well as in Berlin, in the same 
spirit and with the same determination with which we have begun 
it during these last few days. 

(iii) Speech by Signor Mussolini, November 1, 1936?- 
Blackshirts of Milan ! 

With the speech that I am going to deliver here before you and for 
which I request, and you will certainly give me, a few minutes of 
yom* attention, I intend to fix the position of Fascist Italy in so far 
as concerns her relations with the other people of Europe in this 
turbid and disquieting moment. 

The high level of your political education permits of my laying 
before you those problems that elsewhere are debated in the so-called 
Parliaments or at the end of so-called democratic banquets. 

I will be extremely succinct, but I must add that each of my words 
has been meditated. 

If it is desired to clarify the European atmosphere, it is necessary 
first of all to make a tabula rasa of all the illusions, of all the common- 
places, and of all the conventional lies which still constitute the relics 
of the great shipwreck of Wilsonian ideology. 

One of these illusions is aground: it is the illusion of disarmament. 
No one wants to be the first to disarm, and general disarmament is 
impossible and absurd. And yet, when the Disarmament Conference 
met at Geneva, this question was in full function. It consisted in 
inflating bladders until they became mountains, and on these moun- 
tains aU the limelight from the searchhghts of world publicity is 
concentrated for a few days, so that at a certain moment a diminutive 
mouse emerges from them and is lost in the labyrinths of a procedure 
that as regards fertile expedients is without precedent in history. 

^ At Milan. Translation issued by the Committees of Action for the 
Universality [sic] of Borne. 
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For us Fascists, accustomed to examine with, a cold eye the reahty 
of life and of history, another Ulusion which we refute is that passing 
under the name of collective security. Collective security has never 
existed, does not exist, will never exist. A virile people brmgs about 
its own collective security on its frontiers and refuses to entrust its 
destiny into the uncertain hands of third parties. 

Another commonplace which must be refuted is indivisible peace. 
Indivisible peace could only have this meaning : indivisible war ; but 
nations refuse, and rightly too, to fight for interests which do not 
concern them. 

The same League of Nations is based upon an absurdity which 
consists in the criterion of the absolute juridical parity of aU the 
States, whereas States differ from each other, at least according to 
the point of view of their historical responsibihty. 

As far as the League of Nations is concerned the dilemma is placed 
in the clearest of terms ; either to be renewed or to perish. 

Since it is extremely difficult that it can be renewed, as far as we 
are concerned, it can calmly perish. In any case we have not for- 
gotten, and we will not forget, that the League of Nations organized, 
with methods of diabohcal dUigence, the iniquitous siege against the 
Italian people ; attempted to starve this people in its concrete living 
reahty of men, women, and children ; sought to break our mhitary 
effort and the work of civihzation that was being carried out at about 
4,000 kilometres away from the mother country. It was not success- 
ful, not because it did not wish to be, but because it found facing it 
the sohd unity of the Itahan people, capable of aU the sacrifices and 
also of waging war against fifty -two States in coahtion. 

After all, to pursue a pohcy of peace it is not necessary to pass 
through the lobbies of the League of Nations. Here, 0 Comrades, I 
make what in navigation is called a point. After seventeen years of 
of polemics, friction, misunderstandings and of questions left in 
abeyance, in January 1935 Agreements with France were concluded. 

These Agreements could and should have opened up a new era of 
really friendly relations between the two countries. But sanctions 
intervened. Naturally the friendship was frozen for the first time. 

We were on the threshold of winter. Winter passed and spring 
came and with spring our triumphant victories. Sanctions continued 
to be applied with a truly meticulous rigour. 

We had been at Addis Ababa for at least two months and still 
sanctions continued. A classic example of the letter that kills the 
spirit, of formahsm strangling the living, concrete reahty of existence. 

France stiU to-day holds her finger pointing to the age-yeUowed 
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archives of Geneva and says: ‘The Empire of the very much former 
Lion of Judah is still ahve. ’ 

But beyond the registers of Geneva what is the message of the 
reality of oru: victory ’That the empire of the Negus is more than dead. 

It is plainly evident that so long as the French Government main- 
tains towards us an attitude of waiting reserve we cannot but do 
likewise. 

One of the countries bordering on Italy with which our relations 
have been, are, and will always be extremely friendly, is Switzer- 
land. A small country, but of the greatest importance both because 
of its ethnology and of the geographical position it occupies at the 
cross-roads of Europe. 

Following the Agreements of July 11a new era was opened in the 
history of modern Austria. The Agreements of July 11 — ^hasty and 
misinformed commentators should make a note of this — were known 
to me and approved since June 5, and it is my conviction that these 
Agreements have strengthened the statal structure of that country 
and have also further guaranteed its independence. 

Until justice is done to Hungary there can be no definitive systema- 
tization of the interests in the Danubian Basin. 

Hungary is truly the great inutile : four miUion Magyars live beyond 
its present frontiers. In order to follow the dictates of an abstract 
justice, another injustice has been committed, perhaps even greater. 

The feelings of the Italian people towards the Magyar nation are 
based on the sincere recognition, which after all is reciprocal, of its 
military qualities, its courage, and spirit of sacrifice. 

Perhaps before long there will be a solemn occasion during which 
these feelings of the Itahan people will be pubhcly and clamorously 
manifested. 

The fourth country bordering on Italy is Yugoslavia. During 
recent times the atmosphere between the two countries has greatly 
improved. You remember that two years ago in this same square I 
made a clear allusion to the possibility that cordial friendly relations 
between the two countries could be established. I resume to-day this 
argument and I declare that by now necessary and sufficient conditions 
exist, of a moral, political, and economic character, to place on a new 
basis of concrete friendship the relations between the two countries. 

Besides the above which are the four countries bordering on Italy, 
a great country during these last few days has earned extensive 
sympathy from the masses of the Italian people. I allude to Germany. 

The meeting at Berlin resulted in an Agreement between the two 
countries on certain questions, some of which are particularly 
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interesting in these days. But these Agreements, which have been 
included in special statements and duly signed — this vertical line 
between Rome and Berlin is not a partition, but rather an axis 
aromid which aU the European States animated by the will to col- 
laboration and peace can also collaborate. Germany, although 
surrounded and sohcited, did not adhere to sanctions. With the 
Agreement of July 1 1 an element of dissension between Berlin and 
Rome disappeared, and I may remind you that even before the 
Berlin meeting Germany had practically recognized the Empire of 
Rome. 

It is not a matter for surprise that to-day we hoist the flag of anti- 
Bolshevism. For this is our old flag ; we were born under that sign ; 
we have waged war against that enemy and we conquered him by 
means of our sacriSces and our blood. 

Because what is knovni as Bolshevism or Communism does not 
date from to-day — pay attention to what I say — but is a State super- 
Capitalism raised to its fiercest extreme : it is not, therefore, a nega- 
tion of the system but the continuation and the sublimation of that 
system. And it is high time to end placing in contrast Fascism and 
Democracy. It can truly be said that this great Italy of ours is also 
the great unknown. 

If many of these Ministers, members of Parliament, and people of 
the same kind who speak on hearsay, would decide at last to cross 
the Itahan frontier, they would be convinced that if a country does 
exist where true Democracy has been realized, that country is Fascist 
Italy. Because we, 0 reactionaries of aU the countries, real and 
authentic reactionaries of all the cormtries, we are not the embalmers 
of a past: we anticipate the future. 

We do not extend to the extreme limits the capitalistic civilization, 
above all in its mechanical aspect, almost anti-human ; we created 
a new synthesis and through Fascism we open the door to the human 
and true civilization of labour. 

So far I have dealt with the Continent. But Italy is an island. 
Itahans must gradually acquire an insular mentality because this 
is the only way to place on the right level the questions relating to 
the naval defence of the nation. 

Italy is an island that emerges from the Mediterranean. 

This sea (here I also speak to the British who perhaps at this 
moment are listening on the wireless), this sea for Great Britain is a 
route, one of the many routes, or rather a short-cut, through which 
the British Empire can reach more rapidly the territories at its cir- 
cumference. It may he said incidentally that when an Itahan, 
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Negrelli, planned the cutting of the Isthmus of Suez, in England 
more than anywhere else he was considered a ma dman 

If for others the Mediterranean is a route, for us Itahans it is life . 

We have said a thousand times, and I repeat it before this magnifi- 
cent crowd, that we do not intend to threaten this route. We do not 
propose to interrupt it, but we expect on the other hand that our 
vital rights and interests also be respected. There are no alternatives : 
it is necessary that the thinking minds in the British Empire should 
realize that the fact is accomplished and irrevocable. The sooner the 
better. A bilateral clash is not to be thought of, and much less a dasb 
that, from being bilateral, would immediately become European. 

Consequently there is only one solution : a sincere, rapid, and com- 
plete agreement based on the recognition of reciprocal interests. 

But if it were otherwise ; if in truth — a thing that I exclude from 
to-day on — ^it is the intention to choke the hfe of the Itahan people 
in that sea which was Rome’s, well then! let it be known that the 
Itahan people would jump up like one man ready for combat, with 
a decision that would have few* precedents in history. 

Milanese Comrades, let us turn to ourselves. The orders of march 
for the Year XV are the following: peace with every one, with those 
near and far, but armed peace. 

Hence our programme of armaments in the sky, in the sea, and on 
land whl be regularly developed. 

The productive energies of the nation will be speeded up in the 
fields of agriculture and industry. The corporative system will be 
continued rmtil its definitive realization. 

But there is an order that I will entrust to you, 0 IMhanese of this 
most ardent and most Fascist Milan, that has revealed in these days 
its great soul, that I wih entrust to you, O Milanese of this generous, 
laborious, and indefatigable Milan. This order, which I feel sure will be- 
come to you at the same time that I pronounce it an imperative duty, 
is that you should place yomselves, as you will do, at the vanguard 
of the exploitation of the Empire in order to render it, in the shortest 
possible time, an element of welfare, power, and glory for the country. 

(iv) Communique issued after the Session of the Fascist Grand Council, 
November 18-19, 19361 

The Fascist Grand Council met, imder the presidency of the Duce, 
for its first session in Year XV of the Fascist Era, on November 18 
at ten o’clock at the Palazzo Venezia . . . 

* Corriere delta Sera, November 20, 1936. Translatioii prepared by the 
Information Department. 
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The Duce made a full report, lasting more than two hours, on the 
pohtical, international, and internal situation, both military and 
economic, at the end of which the Fascist Grand Council approved 
the following declarations; 

The Fascist Grand Council, after the reading by the Duce of the 
report of the Viceroy, Graziani, on the pohtical and mihtary situation 
in Itahan East Africa, dated November 14, sends to Rodolfo Graziani, 
Marshal of Italy, its warm congratulations on his work — congratula- 
tions which extend to Generals Nasi, Geloso, Tessitore, GaUina, 
Tracchia, Mariotti, Cubeddu, and to Colonel Malta, who at the head 
of their invincible columns of national and native troops have occu- 
pied the whole territory of the Empire and pacified the population : 

The Fascist Grand Council, having heard with great interest and 
satisfaction the details furnished by the Duce regarding the mihtary 
preparations of the nation, expresses its conviction that at this 
special moment these must be accelerated, especiaUy as regards the 
air force and the navy ; 

The Fascist Grand Council reaffirms, on the first anniversary of 
sanctions and in the most imperative manner, that it is the duty of 
the Regime, as laid down by the Duce in his speech on March 23, XIV, 
to achieve immediately the greatest possible measure of economic 
self-sufficiency, especiaUy in the spheres affecting national defence, 
and declares that any resistance, active or only in theory, wUl be 
regarded as sabotage meriting severe punishment. The Council 
pays a tribute to the producers of the nation— both those who give 
employment and those who work — ^whose efforts during the period 
of sanctions have been such as to shatter the offensive of the League 
of Nations ; 

The Fascist Grand Council, after considering the activity of the 
Party in recent months, expresses its satisfaction at the work done 
in controlling prices, and invites the Party to develop these activities 
with due regard to internal and external considerations. 

It invites the Secretary of the Party to render even more efficient 
the organization of the Fasci giovanili di combattimento and to give 
the maximum impulse to Fascism through Itahan womanhood; 

The Fascist Grand Council, after an examination of the situation 
from an economic and foreign exchange point of view, pays a 
tribute to the Under-Secretary for Exchanges and Currencies for 
his work. 

The Fascist Grand Council heard a report from Comrade Galeazzo 
Ciano and approved the proces-verbal signed at Berlin and the Pro- 
tocol of Vienna which were laid before it. 
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Placing on record with satisfaction that the bases have now been 
estabhshed for an effective collaboration between Fascist Italy and 
the German, Austrian, and Hungarian peoples, the Council warmly 
congratulated Minister Ciano on the concrete results reached. 

The Fascist Grand Council heard and approved a report from 
Comrade Grandi on his activities in the Committee for Non-Interven- 
tion in the Spanish Civil War and on the present phase of Italo- 
British relations . . 

The meeting terminated at 4 a.m. 

5. Little Entente and Balkan Entente 
(i) Official Communiques issued after the meetings of the Permanent 
Council of the Little Entente. 

{a) At Belgrade, May 7, 1936.'^ 

Apres avoir procede a une discussion sur la situation intemationale 
actueUe et examine a fond toutes les questions concemant la poh- 
tique etrangere interessant les trois Etats de la Petite-Entente, le 
Consed permanent indique de la maniere suivante les directives de la 
pohtique commune a ces trois Etats: 

1. Depuis deux ans, les Etats de la Petite-Entente s’efforcent de 
defendre avec devouement, dans le cadre de la Soci6te des nations, 
la paix et le respect des engagements internationaux, en essayant de 
remanier, en Europe, la collaboration pacifique entre les peuples par 
un esprit de comprehension mutuelle ; 

2. Desirant sauvegarder la paix, le plus grand bienfait de tons les 
peuples, ils se sont opposes avec la plus grande energie a tout ce qui 
aurait pu bouleverser I’etat actuel des choses en Europe centrale. 
C’est pour cette raison qu’ils ont toujours soutenu la politique des 
puissances occidentales, qui aidaient au maintien de I’independance 
de TAutriche et qu’ils s’opposent aux changements de frontier e par 
un revisionnisme malfaisant, ainsi qu’au retour au trone de la d3ma- 
stie dont la puissance provoquerait inevitablement la guerre, un jour, 
dans le bassin danubien ; 

3. Nous declarons solenneUement, aujourd’hui, a un moment par- 
ticulierement difficile pour la pohtique europeenne, que les Etats de 
la Petite-Entente n’ont aucune raison de modifier en quoi que ce 
soit cette pohtique pratiqu6e avec esprit de suite, avec ime fidehte 

' The remainder of the communique dealt with the arrangements made for 
the submission to the next session of the Council of proposals for the compo- 
sition and functioning of the new Chamber of Pasci and of Corporations, and 
also recorded the Council’s approval of miscellaneous proposals of a Party and 
financial nature. ® Le Temps, May 9, 1936. 
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et une fermete absolument inebranlables. Us y tieiment aujourd’hui 
plus que jamais; Us la poursuivront, des a present, avec la memo 
energie et jusqu’a la derniere consequence, dans I’interet de la paix 
europeenne ; 

4. C’est pour cette raison qu’Us declarent avec une vigueur toute 
particuliere que les interets vitaux et la comprehension des neces- 
sites bistoriques d’bier, d’aujourd’hui et de demain, les forcent a 
rester a jamais indissolublement lies les uns aux autres. Cela est 
plus vrai que jamais, aujourd’bui que la situation Internationale fait 
surgir de grandes difficultes et meme des menaces graves pour la 
paix en Europe ; 

5. C’est aussi pour ces raisons qu’Us soulignent le fait de I’unite 
profonde et totale de toute leur politique Internationale. Qu’U 
s’agisse de leur attitude a I’egard de la Societe des nations, de I’inde- 
pendance de I’Autriche ou du retour de la d3mastie des Habsbourg, 
du respect des frontieres et des dispositions des traites concernant 
les engagements mUitaires et, en general, du respect des engagements 
intemationaux, qu’U s’agisse de leurs rapports vis-a-vis de la France, 
de I’Angleterre, de I’ltalie et de I’AUemagne, de la Hongrie, de la 
Bulgarie, de I’Autriche ou de la Pologne, qu’U s’agisse des Etats 
balkaniques ou de I’Union sovietique, leur politique reste absolument 
identique et basee sur le m^me principe, sur la meme estime et sur 
les memes interets communs. Les fitats de la Petite-Entente tien- 
nent a le proclamer pour eviter le jeu des malentendus et des erreurs. 
L’attitude des trois pays de la Petite Entente vis-a-vis de n’importe 
lequel de ces pays, sera done toujours la meme, commune et entiere- 
ment solidaire ; 

6. Les Etats de la Petite Entente continueront de poursuivre la 
politique de la Societe des nations avec la plus grande fideUte, 
esperant fermement que ceUe-ci reussira a surmonter la grave crise 
actueUe. Ils sont partisans du principe de la securite coUective 
efficace et sont prets a participer a la mise en pratique effective de ce 
principe. Ainsi qu’Us I’ont fait dans le passe. Us sauront donner, a 
I’avenir, par d’autres moyens aussi, la force et I’efi&cacite necessaires 
a la politique de leurs peuples ; 

7. Dans la question du traite de Locarno et des consequences qui 
ont suivi sa denunciation. Us desirent voir se terminer rapidement la 
discussion preparatoire entre les puissances locarniennes , pour la 
securite europeenne, afin que la Petite Entente puisse apporter sa 
contribution a la consolidation de la paix generate aussi bien en 
Europe occidentale qu’en Europe centrale et orientate. N’etant pas 
signataires directs du pacte du Rhin, Us suivent neanmoins avec 
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attention revolution de ces negociations, sachant bien quelles con- 
sequences decouleraient, pour eux aussi, d’un conflit a ce sujet ; 

8. Us soulignent leur interet vital, quant au respect des traites de 
Saint-Germain, de Trianon et de Neuilly. Ils ont d4j^ fait connaitre 
leur point de vue a ce sujet et ont pris une attitude bien connueA 
Ayant decide, dans leurs negociations actuelles, de leur attitude 
pratique pour Tavenir, afin de sauvegarder entierement leurs in- 
terets et leurs droits, ils declarent avec fermete qu’ils feront, le 
moment venu, tout ce qui sera necessaire pour faire respecter ces 
droits et ces interets vitaux. Ils se reservent done, pour Tavenir, 
toute la Uberte d’action, constatant, en outre, une fois pour toutes, 
qu’ils ne donneront jamais leur assentiment a la legislation d’un 
changement des dispositions internationales par lesqueUes ils sont 
lies en commun avec les autres signataires, si cette modification n’est 
pas discutee, avec eux, suivant les principes du droit international ; 

9. Cette attitude touchant le respect des traites en vigueur n’em- 
pSche en rien les £tats de la Petite Entente de poursuivre avec 
energie la tentative pour amener la collaboration economique entre 
les Etats du bassin danubien, voulant ainsi donner, par des actes, 
des preuves manifestes de leur bonne volonte pour amener une 
veritable entente. A ce sujet, ils ont d^ja plusieurs fois indique leur 
adhesion au principe de la collaboration Economique avec le bloc de 
Rome et avec I’Allemagne ; 

10. Les Etats de la Petite Entente sont conscients que la situation 
internationale est tres serieuse. Comme Etats fondateurs de la 
Societe des nations, ils sont profondement attaches a la paix. Comme 
Etats ayant participe a la guerre de 1914-1918, ils savent appreoier 
les bienfaits de la paix et de I’entente entre les peuples, mais con- 
siderant la necessite d’une ligtie politique droite, menant veritable- 
ment a la collaboration sincerement pacifique, ils sont decides a 
prendre en commun, devant le danger, toutes les mesures afin de 
defendre leur patrimoine national, par tons les moyens qui sont et 
seront a la disposition de leurs peuples, amis et aUies ; 

11. Vu les negociations approfondies au sujet de toutes ces ques- 
tions qui se derouleront tout prochainement soit a Geneve, soit par 
la voie diplomatique ordinaire, les trois ministres resteront en contact 
permanent entre eux. 

(6) A( Bratislava, September 13-14, 1936.^ 

Le Conseil permanent des Etats de la Petite Entente s’est reuni k 

^ See also above, p. 316. 

“ Journal des Nations, September 15, 1936. 
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Bratislava les 13 et 14 septembre 1936 sous la presidence de M. Kamil 
Krofta, ministre des affaires etrangeres de Tchecoslovaquie. 

1. Apres un examen detaille de la situation generale et de tous les 
problemes interessant particulierement les trois pays, le Conseil a 
constate que les lignes fondamentales de la politique commune de- 
meurent telles qu’eUes ont ete definies et proclamees a la demiere 
session du Conseil tenue a Bucarest au debut du mois de mai. Les 
trois ^tats restent decides a pratiquer avec le plus grand effort la 
politique traditiormelle de la paix generale et de leur propre securite. 
Us restent de meme fermement attaches a I’idee de la collaboration 
pacifique sur le terrain aussi bien politique qu’economique et sont 
disposes a travaffler a la realisation de cette idee avec les pays 
animes de la meme volonte. 

2. Un des principaux elements de cette politique demeure pour eux 
la Societe des nations. Malgre les diffieultes que ceUe-ci traverse en 
ce moment, les trois £tats restent fideles a ses principes, etant per- 
suades que I’institution genevoise garde toute son importance en vue 
du reglement durable des rapports entre les fitats. C’est pourquoi 
les trois pays de la Petite Entente se declarent prets a s’associer a 
tous efforts susceptibles de renforcer I’autorite de la Societe des 
nations en vue du maintien et de I’organisation de la paix. 

3. Les ententes regionales que la Petite Entente a preconisees des 
I’annee 1921 constituent, a son avis, un Element important a cet effet. 
Le nouveau reglement de I’ensemble des questions en relation avec 
le pacte de Locarno fera I’objet de I’attention particuliere des Etats 
de la Petite Entente. Le systeme de securite ainsi etabli ne saurait 
cependant etre limite a I’occident, car une teUe solution partielle ne 
resoudrait en aucune maniere le probleme de la securite europeenne 
en general et n’apporterait pas, par consequent, I’apaisement in- 
dispensable a la reconstruction economique dont I’Europe et le monde 
ont teUement besoin. 

Les trois Etats de la Petite Entente ont toujours plaide la necessite 
d’un systeme qui complete I’organisation de la paix. Us maintiennent 
cette maniere de voir. Comme toutefois il est incertain que Ton puisse 
aboutir a bref delai a ce resultat si desire, les trois Etats, n’abandon- 
nant en rien les principes dont s’est toujorus inspiree leur poKtique 
commune, ont pris la decision de renforcer leur securite en joignant 
encore plus intimement et plus effectivement leurs efforts, tout en 
continuant, bien entendu, a entretenir avec d’autres pays les rapports 
de vive et etroite cooperation que chacun d’eux a reussi a etabbr. 

4. Quant aux autres pays, les trois Etats ne cesseront de continuer 
leurs efforts afin de maintenir avec eux les relations les meilleures. 
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Cela vaut en premier lieu pour les fitats limitrophes avec lesquels Us 
desirent entretenir et developper le plus possible des rapports de bon 
voisinage. Le maintien de cette situation depend aussi toutefois de 
I’attitude de ces autres pays. Les ^tats de la Petite Entente re- 
grettent done profondement que leurs relations avec FAutricbe aient 
eu a souffrir de la repudiation militaire du traite de Saint-Grermain. 
Le precede auquel a eu recours la Turquie dans la question des 
Detroits prouve qu’U y a aussi d’autres methodes que celle du fait 
accompli qui ne peut que nuire aux bons rapports entre les ifitats. 
D’aUleurs les pays de la Petite Entente, tout en exprimant I’espoir 
que de semblables infractions aux engagements existants ne se 
renouvelleront pas, se sent mis d’accord sur les dispositions a prendre 
en pared cas. 

5. Vu les discussions au sujet du regime interieur dans divers pays 
europeens, smtout a la suite des evenements d’Espagne, les ^ifitats de 
la Petite Entente, d’une maniere categorique, ce qu’ils ont deja 
souligne entre autres a plu^ieurs reprises, continuent a pratiquer 
scrupuleusement la politique de non-immixtion dans les affaires 
interieures de n’importe quel pays. Us ne tolereraient en aucun cas 
I’immixtion des autres pays dans leurs propres affaires et dans 
n’importe quelle question de leur politique interieure, comme Us 
s’abstieiment rigoureusement de pratiquer dans n’importe queUe 
circonstance la politique d’intervention vis-a-vis des pays strangers. 
Ils affirment ainsi la politique du respect interieur de ebaque pays, 
car toute autre politique pourrait accentuer davantage la tension 
entre les differents pays europeens. 

6. Une attention particuliere a ete consacree par le ConseU a la 
question de I’intensifi cation des rapports economiques au sein de la 
Petite Entente, a ceUe du rapprochement dans le meme domaine 
avec les autres pays de I’Europe centrale, rapprochement dont M. 
Hodza, president du ConseU de Tchecoslovaquie, avait pris precedem- 
ment I’initiative. 

Le ConseU economique de la Petite Entente, qui se reunira a 
Bucarest, au mois d’oetobre prochain, examinera les projets etablis 
par les experts ainsi que d’autres possibilites d’extension des rap- 
ports economiques au sein de la Petite Entente. Le ConseU econo- 
mique aura egalement a s’occuper de la question du rapprochement 
economique en Europe centrale. 

7. L’institution existante des conferences periodiques des services 
of&ciels de presse ayant donne de bons resultats, le ConseU permanent 
decide de la transformer en un organe permanent auxiliaire du 
ConseU permanent de la Petite Entente. 


A a 
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8. La prochaine session ordinaire du Conseil sera tenue a I’occasion 
de I’Assemblee de la Societe des nations. 

(ii) Official Communique issued after the meeting of the Permanent 
Council of the Balkan Entente, May 6, 1936?- 

Le Conseil permanent de I’Entente Balkanique a tenu du 4 au 
6 mai, a Belgrade, cinq seances sous la presidence de S.E. M. Riistu 
Aras, ministre des affaires etrangeres de Turquie, president en exer- 
cice de I’Entente Balkanique. 

Toutes les questions inscrites a I’ordre du jour ont ete discutees 
dans I’esprit le plus amical et ont trouve la solution que commandent 
rinteret national des quatre pays interesses, ainsi que celui de la 
securite balkanique et le maintien de la paix generals a laquelle 
I’Entente Balkanique entend rester fidMe plus que jamais. Le plus 
parfait accord a ete constate entre les quatre ministres des affaires 
etrangeres sur toutes les questions qui ont fait I’objet de leurs 
debberations. 

La Grece a precise sa position vis-a-vis des fitats balkaniques dans 
le sens d’lm accroissement de solidarite entre ces signataires a la 
satisfaction unanime des membres du Conseil permanent. 

La politique de I’Entente Balkanique etant basee sur I’intangi- 
bilite des frontieres actuelles et sur le respect de la securite, le Conseil 
permanent a envisage les moyens les plus efficaces pour en assmrer 
la stricte application dans la region de I’Europe ou vivent les fitats 
balkaniques. 

Le Conseil permanent a aussi precise le point de vue de I’Entente 
Balkanique sur les grandes questions intemationales a I’ordre du 
jour. Le Conseil permanent a decide de se reunir a nouveau d’abord 
a Geneve, au moment de I’Assemblee de la Societe des nations en 
1936, puis quelque temps apres a Athenes. 

6. Czechoslovakia® 

Soon after his assumption of office as Prime Minister in November 1935, 
Dr. Milan Hodza set to work on a scheme for the reorganization of Danu- 
bian Europe. In Dr. von Schuschnigg he found a potential collaborator 
who, during a visit to Prague on January 16, gave his views on the same 
problem in a lecture delivered before members of the Prague Industrialists’ 
Club.® Shortly after this Dr. Hodza had an opportunity, in his visit to 
London to attend the funeral of King George V, to discuss with British 
Mimsters, and with French Minis ters on his return journey, his proposals 
for a solution. These he described in interviews granted to correspondents 
in Paris."* The proposals and also the results of subsequent visits by Dr. 

* At Belgrade. Journal des Nations, May 7, 1936. 

® See Survey for 1936, Part III (iv) (b). ’ See above, p. 312. 

* See below, p. 355. 
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Hodza to Vienna, Belgrade, and Bucarest during March were dealt with 
by M. Krofta, Minister for Foreign Affairs, in his statement to the Foreign 
ji^airs Committees of the Chamber of Deputies and Senate on May 28.^ 
Following the success of Herr Henlein’s SudetendeMsche, Party in the 
elections of May 1935, relations between the Prague Government and the 
German minority steadily grew worse. These strained relations were 
further aggravated by the deterioration in relations between Czechoslova- 
kia and Germany, following the signature of Franco-Soviet and Czecho- 
slovak-Soviet Mutual Assistance Pacts in May 1935. The reoccupation 
of the Rhineland by Germany in March 1936 marked the beginning of an 
even more violent campaign against Bolshevism, in which Czechoslovakia 
was included.® To meet the danger of an invasion the Czechoslovak 
Government passed in May a law for the defence of the State, which, in 
the interests of national secmrity, placed restrictions upon members of 
minorities in various ways, e.g. employment in key industries and arma- 
ment works. In view of the external danger it was essential, in the Govern- 
ment’s view, that potentially unrehable elements {Staatsunverldssiche) 
should not be in positions where they might be a source of weakness to the 
State. Severe penalties were prescribed for any cases of high treason of 
whatever degree. Further, certain frontier zones were drawn in which the 
Government took power to evict minority populations if necessary, 
replacing them by Czechs or Slovaks. 

Feeling among the minorities ran high over this law and other forms 
of discrimination by ofScials against them, and the internal situation 
deteriorated. The law, however, though passed, was not wholly applied. 
President Benes decided that steps must be taken to remedy the situation, 
and with this purpose in view undertook in the month of August a tour 
of German towns in Bohemia, visiting Liberec (Reichenberg), I^elezny 
Brod, and Jabloned Nad Nisou (Gablonz). During this tour he made 
important speeches deaUng with the internal and external aspects of the 
problem of relations with Germany.® 

On October 22 M. Krofta reported once more on the foreign situation to 
the Foreign Affairs Committees of the Chamber and Senate and took the 
opportunity to discuss the fundamental lines of Czechoslovak foreign policy 
In his speech at Milan on November 1® Signor Mussolini significantly 
referred to the justice of Hungary’s case for revision. Further, he men- 
tioned his desire for good relations with Yugoslavia, while omitting all 
reference to Rumania or Czechoslovakia. To this impUed threat M. Krofta 
rephed on November 3.® 


(i) Extracts from Statements to the Press in Paris by Dr. Hodza, Prime 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, February 12-14, 1936. 

(a) February 14, 1936.’’ 

. . . Speaking of the Paris talks. Dr. Hodza declared that he was 

* See below, p. 357. See above, p. 293. ’ See below, pp. 367, 372. 

* See below, p. 375. ‘ See above, p. 343. * See below, p. 392. 

’ In an interview granted to the correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 

in Paris. Manchester Guardian, February 16, 1936. 
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satisfied with them, as they showed that there were no obstacles left, 
as far as France was concerned, in the way of a political or an 
economic understanding between the countries in Central Europe. 
There was a period, he said, when there were some misgivings, 
particularly over the difficulties that might arise in connexion with 
the revision of certain international commercial obligations that an 
economic reorganization of Central Europe would necessitate. 

‘When the time comes,’ Dr. Hodza said, ‘we also propose to con- 
sult London, Rome, Berlin, and Moscow, and it will, of comse, also 
be necessary to adjust the Central European understanding with all 
existing outward commercial relations. This, unfortunately, is not 
possible at once, for the problem is also political, and some of the big 
countries are naturally looking at the matter fi:om a mainly political 
angle. 

‘The fact that Italy is engaged in Abyssinia must not, however, be 
a reason for stopping the work of organizing Central Europe, though 
I wish it to he understood that nothing can or will he undertaken 
against Italy’s interests, Italy being not only a neighbouring Power 
but also an initiator in the establishment of new economic relations 
in that part of Europe. 

‘As regards Germany, the German press is giving to our efforts in 
Central Europe an interpretation which is false and unfortunate. 
The German press is speaking of an attempt to encircle Germany. 
This is absurd, for the whole conception is part of a system of collec- 
tive security. It would be a grave responsibility for any country to 
take if it were to oppose the political and economic consolidation of 
Central Europe. . . . 

‘Our plan wiU be the object of dehberations and decisions in 
Prague, Belgrade, and Bucarest, and I propose to go shortly to 
Belgrade, and possibly to Bucarest. Our aim is twofold — political 
and economic. Politically the system of Central European collabora- 
tion could he based on a network of arbitration treaties. 

‘As for the economic basis, I think we must bring together the 
economic systems of the Little Entente and of the Rome Protocol 
(Italy, Austria, and Hungary). As far as they wish to enter the 
system certain members of the Balkan Entente might also be con- 
sidered. Bulgaria and Turkey, in particular, appear to be interested 
in the scheme.’ 

Speaking of Austrian independence. Dr. Hodza said that this must 
he guaranteed internationally on the basis of the League Covenant, 
though ‘the first line of defence’ should be provided by the regional 
organization that will exist round Austria. 
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( 6 ) February 12, 1936?- 

... It has been said that there are only two courses open to Vienna : 
restoration or Anschluss. But there is a third way — ^namely, partici- 
pation in a system of collective security guaranteehig the frontiers 
of Austria. My conversations on this subject with the Federal Chan- 
cellor, Dr. von Schuschnigg, in Prague, produced many good results. 
Now something must be built upon the foundations which we have 
laid. . . . 

(c) February 14, 1936.^ 

. . . The economic organization of Central Europe can be carried 
out most effectively by the formation of a regional bloc consisting of 
Austria as weU as the States of the Little Entente. It goes without 
saying that Hungary also will be welcome if she is prepared to join us. 

The ideal at which we are aiming is the collaboration of the three 
States forming the Rome Protocol Bloc and the Little Entente. 
Czechoslovakia is anxious to bring about a close friendly relation 
with Austria. Economic and political misunderstandings of recent 
years have been removed ; nothing stands in the way of co-operation. 
That is the assurance which Chancellor Schuschnigg and I exchanged 
in Prague. It would be particularly desirable that the Austro- 
Czechoslovak Arbitration Treaty, which is somewhat unsatisfactory 
and altogether too vague, should be replaced by a more precise and 
effective diplomatic instrument. In my view there is no obstacle 
to the conclusion of a treaty of friendship. . . . 

(ii) Extracts from Statement by Dr. Krofta, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Czechoslovakia, May 28, 1936.^ 

. . . CENTRAL EUROPE ; THE HOD2a PLAN, THE ROME PACT, 

THE LITTLE ENTENTE 

Up to the year 1929 the whole world enjoyed economic prosperity. 
Even the Central European States, although for the most part only 
recently established on their own territories and only then beginning 
to function as independent units, gave during this period of prosperity 
proofs that their political and economic existence was fuUy justified. 
It is only natural that the economic crisis which so profoundly 

^ In an interview granted to a correspondent of the Figaro. Prager Presse, 
February 13, 1936. 

^ In an interview granted to the Paris correspondent of the Neues Wiener 
Journal. Prager Presse, February 16, 1936. 

® Before the Foreign Affairs Committees of the Czechoslovak Chamber of 
Deputies and Senate. Text furnished by the Czechoslovak Legation in London. 
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affected cotmtries whose territories had for centuries represented 
well-proven economic entities should have stdl more seriously shaken 
the economic organism of new States. When we see how even the 
big and economically powerful States, at the first onset of a currency 
devaluation crisis, introduced a system of exchange restrictions, 
strove to remedy the unfavourable character of their trade balance by 
limiting imports and by preventing the free outflow of exchange, 
how they suffered, and stiU suffer, through inability to find work for 
their milli ons of unemployed, we caimot wonder that aU these things 
caused even greater losses to the smaller States, especially those 
which had not had time to accumulate reserves enough to sustain 
them through the period of emergency. 

Since one of the external signs of the crisis, at least in the early 
stages, was an imusual decline in agricultural prices, countries in 
which agricultural output is one of the main economic factors 
naturally suffered twofold. It stands to reason that measures which 
such countries were compelled to take to alleviate the crisis had to 
be more radical than those adopted elsewhere, but that this again 
hindered the normal interchange of goods with other countries depen- 
dent upon that interchange. 

The economic crisis gave a considerable impiilse to the idea that 
much could be gained by economic co-operation in Central Europe, 
and that one of the causes of the aggravated severity of the crisis in 
that part of the Continent could be eliminated. Czechoslovakia has 
always been in favour of such co-operation, but she desired a purely 
economic co-operation, free of all specific political influences, from 
whatever quarter they might come; she wished Yugoslavia and 
Rumania to be partners, and she desired first to secure the approval 
of the Western European Great Powers, that is, not only of France 
and Great Britain, but also of Germany and Italy. 

I will make only a brief reference to the more important schemes 
put forward; 

1. The plan of the French Government of 1931 proposed the 
establishment of a Central Sales Bureau for Central European grain, 
with special advantages for Austria, an international agreement 
among the industries, and loans for the Central European States. 

2. The Tardieu plan of 1932 included a proposal for preference 
among the Central European States for both agricultural and in- 
dustrial output. This plan failed because only the small States of 
Centra] Europe and not the Great Powers were to participate in the 
preferences. 

3. Following the failure of the Tardieu plan, the Lausanne Con- 
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ference in July 1932 appointed a committee entrusted with the task 
of elaborating for the European Commission of Study proposals for 
the economic rehabilitation of Central and Eastern Europe. The 
committee met at Stresa early in September 1932, and drew up a 
series of recommendations. Among other things they recommended 
the conclusion of an agreement for the disposal of Central and Eastern 
European grain. The proposal for this agreement was based on the 
idea that the Central European States should, by means of bilateral 
treaties, either grant preferences in favour of this grain, or should 
contribute to the so-caUed ‘Revalorization Fund’ which was to be 
established. 

The European Commission of Study in October 1932 accepted the 
recommendations of the Stresa Conference, but they were not put 
into effect. Only two treaties granting preferences to Austria were 
concluded. These were the Franco-Austrian commercial agreement 
of December 29, 1932, imder which France granted preferences in 
favour of Austrian timber, and the Polish-Austrian agreement of 
November 11, 1933, imder which Poland granted preferences in 
favour of a number of Austrian industrial products. 

4. The ItaMan plan of 1933 recommended for Central Europe a 
preferential system by means of bilateral agreements, not only, for 
certain categories of agricultural products, but also for industrial 
output with, however, certain limitations which proved the death 
of the plan.^ 

The failure of these schemes, which had the support of the Great 
Powers, shows how difficult it is to solve the problem of economic 
co-operation in Central Europe. The difficulties lie in the circum- 
stance that the questions to be solved are complicated not only from 
the economic but also from the political angle, that is to say, for the 
reason that the economic problem of Central Europe has also an 
important political aspect. 

The Czechoslovak Government is well aware of this fact, and there- 
fore collaborates with the Yugoslav and Rumanian Goveriunents 
with the object of making the Little Entente alliance, originally a 
political alliance, into an economic alliance, too. By the establish- 
ment of an Economic Council of the Little Entente, and the elabora- 
tion of a plan for the economic rapprochement of the States of the 
Little Entente — a plan which is now being systematically carried out 
— a basis was formed which can prove the starting-point for their 
collaboration in the economic sphere Muth the other Central European 
States. 

^ See Documents for 1933, p. 410. 
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It was on this basis that the Czechoslovak Prime Minister, Dr. 
Hodza, in his then function of Minister of Foreign Affairs, began early 
this year a series of consultations on economic collaboration in 
Central Europe. The Prime Minister has himself formulated on more 
than one occasion his views of Central Europe in this connexion, 
and I shall therefore confine myself to the main outlines of his 
observations.^ 

Visible elements of Central European economic consolidation, says 
Dr. Hodza, already exist in the form of co-operation between several 
groups of States, as illustrated by the efforts made by the Baltic 
States, the Little Entente, the States of the Rome hloc, and those of 
the Balkan bloc. It is essential first of all to devote attention to 
economic rapprochement between the States of the Little Entente and 
those of the Rome Pact, that is, the Danubian States. It is advisable 
to proceed from the partial to the general in this case, for the reason 
that the fate of Central European economic consolidation rests upon 
agreement between Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania on the 
one side, and Hungary and Austria on the other. 

These States should agree upon the following minimum pro- 
gramme : 

1. Not to increase the existing customs duties, and not to levy 
duties on goods that have hitherto been exempt from duty. 

2. To maintain the status qua, that is, not to worsen the conditions 
for mutual exchange of merchandise, and to preserve the preferences 
already granted. 

Dr. Hodza’s ideas found an echo in the lecture given by Dr. Kurt 
von Schuschnigg, the Austrian Chancellor, on the occasion of his 
visit to Prague on January 16 last.® 

Dr. Hodza availed him self of the Austrian Chancellor’s visit to 
Prague to discuss with him several questions of interest to both 
countries, particularly questions of an economic nature. Both agreed 
that it was in the interests of the two States that the negotiations for 
a commercial treaty between Czechoslovakia and Austria shoiild be 
concluded as speedily as possible, that the Treaty of Conciliation and 
Arbitration signed some years ago should be prolonged, and steps 
taken to extend its provisions. 

At the beginning of February la.st the Prime Minister paid a visit 
to Paris where he was in touch with the leading personalities con- 
cerned with French foreign policy, and informed them of his views on 
the questions of the consolidation of conditions in Central Emope. 
In Paris the Premier also met M. Titulescu, the Rumanian Minister 
* See above, pp. 355-7. “ See above, p. 312. 
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of Foreign Affairs, and the chairman of the Balkan Entente, M. 
Riistu Aras, the Turkish Foreign Minister. 

On February 22-4 Dr. Hodza paid a visit to Belgrade and con- 
ferred with Dr. Stoyadinovic, the Yugoslav Premier. The two 
Premiers, with the approval of the Rumanian Foreign Minister, 
agreed that experts representing the Governments of their three 
countries should, on the occasion of the Conference of the Economic 
Council of the Little Entente at Prague, discuss the concrete pro- 
posals put forward by Dr. Hodza, and this was done on March 7-8 
last. The consultations of the experts will be continued in due 
course. 

During the visit of the Austrian Chancellor, Dr. von Schuschnigg, 
to Prague, the Czechoslovak Premier, as already noted, conferred 
with him concerning the Commercial Treaty for which negotiations 
had for some considerable time been proceeding in Vienna. Early in 
March the Prime Minister visited Vieima to return the visit paid by 
the Chancellor to Prague, and on this occasion the two statesmen 
signed, on March 10, a protocol in which it was stated that they h ad 
examined the progress made in the negotiations, had come to agree- 
ment on outstanding points, and decided that the Treaty should 
include preferences according to the recommendations made by the 
Stresa Conference. 

The Commercial Treaty between Czechoslovakia and Austria 
which was signed on April 2, 1936, is an important and extensive 
document which has taken the place of the already obsolete treaty 
of the year 1921. The Treaty, which settles aU the open questions of 
economic contact between the two countries, includes on the part of 
Austria preferential treatment for a number of Czechoslovak agricul- 
tural products, while Czechoslovakia in return grants preferences for 
certain Austrian industrial output. 

The negotiations themselves, and then the signature of the Treaty, 
attracted great attention on the part of public opinion both here and 
abroad. The German Government has even made a protest against 
the preferences which Czechoslovakia and Austria have granted one 
another reciprocally, on the ground that they were granted without 
agreement with Germany. The. Czechoslovak Government, recog- 
nizing the interest which all countries with whom Czechoslovakia 
has concluded commercial treaties based on most-favoured-nation 
treatment, have in the Czechoslovak-Austrian Treaty, informed them 
of the contents of that Treaty and asked for their consent to the 
preferences. This request was also made to the German Government, 
but a reply has not yet been received. 
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THE HOME PROTOCOLS 

Shortly after the occupation of the Rhineland, by Gtermany, an 
event occurred of importance for Central Europe; the conclusion of 
the Supplementary Protocols to the Rome Protocols of the year 1934. 
Three such Supplementary Protocols were signed on March 23 last 
by Signor Mussolini, the Italian Premier, Dr. von Schuschnigg, the 
Austrian Chancellor, and M. Gdmbos, the Hungarian Premier.^ In 
the first of them the Premiers express their satisfaction at the favour- 
able residts produced by the continued coUahoration of their three 
Governments in the cause of preservation of peace and of the 
economic adjustment of Europe, they confirm their determination to 
abide faithfully by the vmdertakings binding Italy, Austria, and 
Hungary, and they decide to constitute themselves into a group and 
to establish for this purpose a standing organ for mutual consultation. 

In the second Supplementary Protocol the representatives of the 
three States respectively confirm their resolution not to undertake 
any important poUtical action concerning the Danubian question 
with the government of any third State without previously con- 
sulting the other two Governments that signed the Rome Protocols 
of March 17, 1934. Although all the three Governments are com- 
pletely unanimous in their view of the value of an expansion of 
economic contacts with the other Danubian States, they realize that 
an intensification of those contacts is possible only by means of 
bilateral agreements. 

The third Supplementary Protocol contains the resolution that the 
standing organ for mutual consultation shall be composed of the 
Foreign Ministers of the three signatory States. This organ will meet 
periodically, and at times when all the three Governments regard a 
meeting as advisable. 

The countries of the so-called ‘Rome Bloc’ have, it will be seen, 
laid down in these Supplementary Protocols hard and fast rules for 
the mutual contacts, the foundations of which were laid by the Rome 
Protocols as early as March 1934. 

It is of interest to us that what has happened in this case is similar 
to the action of the Little Entente in constituting its Statute of 
Organization. One of the very important provisions of the Protocols 
is that the three States have founded their standing organ for mutual 
consultation, and that the meetings of this new organ are to be 
obligatory within certain but not actually defined periods. Not less 
important is the provision that none of the States of this group may 

^ See above, p. 308. 
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enter upon important political negotiations with the government of 
a third State without previous agreement with the other two Grovem- 
ments. For negotiations of an economic character the provisions are 
not so strict, for bilateral agreements are recommended, approval 
thus being indirectly expressed of the Czechoslovak-Austrian Com- 
mercial Treaty. 

The Rome Supplementary Protocols do not lay down any new 
directives for the policy of the States of the Rome group. We must 
therefore assume that the fundamental trend of the foreign policy of 
Italy, Hungary, and Austria has undergone no change, and that the 
Supplementary Protocols are an expression of a determination to 
continue that line of pohcy. As a member of the Little Entente, the 
aim of which is pohtical and economic collaboration among all mem- 
bers, Czechoslovakia welcomes concentric efforts m Central Europe, 
efforts which are directed towards the same goal as those of the 
Little Entente. Czechoslovakia does not therefore look with dis- 
favour upon the fact that the States of the Rome group have drawn 
closer together, though she does not shut her eyes to the fact that 
the Rome group differs from the Little Entente in having a great 
Power within its ranks. 


THE LITTLE ENTENTE 

The meeting of the Standing Council of the Little Entente was 
held on May 6 and 7 last in circumstances of special gravity from the 
political point of view.^ Prom many sides voices were heard — in 
some cases prompted by good will, in others, however, by the desire 
to cause confusion in a situation already full of tension — ^raising 
doubts whether the Little Entente possessed enough inner force to 
enable her as an entity to meet all the problems of the present situa- 
tion and to maintain the unity she has hitherto manifested. The 
answer which the Little Entente gave European pubhc opinion must 
satisfy aU who have recognized in the Little Entente throughout her 
existence a bulwark of peace and democracy in Central Europe, and 
may be taken as a warning by those who have looked forward to 
exploiting for their own ends any dissolution of the Little Entente. 
Once again, and more emphatically than ever before, the Little 
Entente has demonstrated that she wishes, as she has wished for the 
sixteen years of her existence, to uphold within the scope of the 
League of Nations the peace of the world and respect for inter- 
national obhgations, to collaborate in the work of peace, and to stand 
on guard against all attempts at upheaval in Central Europe. 

^ See above, p. 349. 
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The Little Entente desires now, as in the past, to co-operate with the 
Western Powers in preserving the independence of Austria, and is 
determined to make a firm stand equally against revisionism as 
agamst the restoration of a dynasty, the presence of which in Central 
Europe would provoke most grave conflict in the Danubian basin. 

The Little Entente has further declared that she wiU persevere 
with inflexible firmness in her efforts to preserve the peace of Europe. 
United by common aims, conscious of their duties, the Little Entente 
States are iadissolubly boimd one to the other. The pohcy of the 
Little Entente is profoundly and completely one, whether it he a 
matter of the relation of the three States to the League of Nations, 
their attitude to the question of Austria’s independence, to a return 
of the Hahsburg Dynasty, to the question of treaty revision, or 
whether it is a matter of their relations to France or England, to 
Italy, Germany, Hungary, Bulgaria, Austria, or Poland, to the Balkan 
States or to Soviet Russia. The three Little Entente States will thus 
act in absolute unity in their attitude to any of these countries. 

In expressing a desire that the preparatory work of the Locarno 
Powers should be quickly concluded, the Little Entente emphasized 
the fact that she has a vital interest in the preservation of the Treaties 
of St. Germain, Trianon, and NeuiUy, and will do everything in her 
power to see that her rights and interests are respected. The States 
of the Little Entente wiU never give their approval to the legahza- 
tion of any act altering international agreements of which they are 
among the signatories, unless such alteration is discussed with them 
and agreed upon according to the principles of international law. 

The Little Entente intends to persevere in efforts towards the 
rap'prochement of the Danubian States, and once again proclaims her 
approval of the principle of economic co-operation with the Rome 
bloc and Germany. 

The Foreign Ministers of the Little Entente, after thus emphasizing 
the principles of their joint foreign pohcy, discussed the individual 
concrete questions, and on all points arrived at complete agreement 
as regards their unity of action. 

Demonstrating thus her complete unity, the Little Entente once 
again declared in clear and . decisive terms her determination to 
persevere in joint creative effort with her aUies and with all countries 
prompted by good wfll. 

Czechoslovakia’s belatiohs with other countries 

In the concluding portion of my speech I will briefly mention 
Czechoslovakia’s relations with one or two other countries. It is un- 
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necessary to say that we continue to be bound to France not only by 
the traditional ties of long friendship but also by the bonds of practical 
interests, strengthened as they are not only by pohtical treaties but 
also by the convictions that it is one of the foremost tasks of our State 
to labour with aU its strength in the defence of right and justice and 
for the preservation of peace. Our treaty with Soviet Russia links up 
with the treaty between Russia and France, and, faUing as it does 
within the scope of the League of Nations, represents, in our opinion, 
another important factor of peace in Europe. The joint endeavours 
of these three countries threaten no one, for they have expressly and 
exclusively the character of a defence against unprovoked attack. 

Their friendly collaboration is to be regarded as constructive 
activity, the sole aim of which is to ensure peace and to strengthen 
the idea underl3dng the League of Nations. Any one who asserts 
that Czechoslovakia with her allies is designing an attack against any 
party whatsoever is either deceiving himself or is attempting to 
deceive others. 

An official refutation has likewise been forthcoming of aU the 
fabricated reports, spread with obvious design, concerning the alleged 
presence of Soviet troops in SlovaTda and the construction of hangars 
for the Soviet air-fleet, and so on. The States interested have received 
from us unequivocal and official information on these points. Men- 
tion is made of the matter in this place mainly, too, for the purpose 
of informing international public opinion of the origin of these im- 
supported rumours and of the object with which such reports are 
being spread. It is, of course, only natural that our relations with the 
Soviet Union have, since the conclusion of the Treaty of 1934, steadily 
grown in friendly character. 

It was once said by Dr. Benes that Czechoslovakia has no direct 
conflicts with Germany, and that she can only come into conflict with 
Germany as a reflex of all European disputes, for the European 
States are so mutually dependent on one another that general Euro- 
pean peace is really indivisible. I am glad to-day to be able to state 
that as far as direct contacts between Czechoslovakia and the German 
Reich are concerned, our mutual relations continue to be good. In 
discussing the occupation of the Rhine zone I could not, of co\use, be 
silent on the subject of the dark shadows which that unsettled ques- 
tion is throwing on the international situation as a whole. We are 
not direct participants in that dispute, but we may perhaps be 
allowed to express the hope that a solution acceptable to aU countries 
may be found which will disperse the tension that so gravely affects 
Europe now. 
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Relations with our eastern neighbour, Poland, have of late im- 
proved sKghtly. I am glad to be able to appreciate the fact that the 
wireless propaganda at Katovice directed against Czechoslovakia has 
ceased, and that the conditions at the Polish Consulate at Moravska 
Ostrava have taken a turn for the better. On the other hand, expul- 
sions of Czechoslovak subjects from Poland still continue, and they 
include cases where the victims have been settled for long years in 
Poland, and for whom a violent severance from the environment in 
which they have lived for years and become identified represents 
great moral distress and irreparable material damage. When it is 
answered on the Polish side that Czechoslovakia similarly expels 
Polish subjects, it is not out of place to remember that we waited 
long to see if the Polish authorities would cease to expel Czecho- 
slovak subjects. When they did not cease, we had no alternative but 
to have recourse to a similar procedure, if only to be able to provide 
employment for oim subjects banished from Poland. 

Dr. Benes, while stUl Minister of Foreign Affairs, in his speech to 
Parliament on November 5, 1935, said that our sincere willingness to 
submit aU questions in dispute to an appropriate international forum 
continued. Two days later the Polish Press Bureau issued a com- 
muniqid in which the idea of arbitration was rejected on the Polish 
side. Arbitration, it was said, cannot be applied to a problem which 
is clearly and in binding form defined in the Czechoslovak-Polish 
Treaty of April 23, 1925. In view of the fact — so ran the communique 
— that on the Czechoslovak side the obligations undertaken in that 
Treaty have not been fulfilled, the proposal of arbitration cannot but 
arouse the impression that the matter is to be protracted, while 
oppression of the Polish population in Czech-Silesia is to continue. 
Dr. Benes’s declaration thus introduced no positive element into the 
mutual relations and was unsuccessful in removing the difficulties 
then existing. An improvement in these relations, it was stated at 
the close of the Pohsh communique, can only be achieved by a change 
in the attitude of the Czechoslovak Government to the Polish popula- 
tion, and not by any tactical gestiues, the aim of which is to arouse in 
the minds of the foreign public, and also in the minds of the Czecho- 
slovak public who are uninformed as to the real state of affairs, the 
appearance of good will. 

This statement hy the Polish Press Bureau was answered by the 
Czechoslovak Press Bureau on November 9, 1935, by a statement in 
which the false Polish view was refuted, substantially in the following 
terms : When Poland asserts that Czechoslovakia does not fulfil her 
obligations to the Polish minority, and when, on the other hand, 
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Czechoslovakia contends that she does fulfil those obligations, and 
that it is actually Poland that is guilty of a breach of her duty to the 
Czech and Slovak minorities, these are precisely the ‘conflicts of 
opinion’, and the ‘disputes’ which fall within the treaties that pro- 
vide for their settlement by a parity commission and court of arbitra- 
tion. The Polish standpoint therefore means that Poland refuses to 
carry out a treaty which she has signed, violating it first of all on the 
formal side by refusing to apply it in disputes to meet which it was 
signed. Every State is able to appeal to the international forum to 
determine who is keeping the terms of a treaty. Czechoslovakia has 
hitherto preferred that this should be done by mutual agreement. 
She is convinced, however, that in any case all these questions will 
appear before the international forum, and also acts accordingly. 
This is the best proof of her sincerity and her good will. 

Since then nothing substantially new has occurred in Czecho- 
slovakia’s relations with Poland, and therefore we are awaiting 
Poland’s final answer. 

Our relations with Austria I have mentioned already in speaking 
of economic rapprochement in Central Europe and of the standpoint 
of the Little Entente to Central European problems. I would only 
like to add briefly that the Little Entente adopted a common stand- 
point towards the Austrian conscription law, and that the repre- 
sentatives of the Little Entente jointly protested in Vienna in this 
matter. 

Although we cannot regard the explanation of the actual sense of 
this law given to us by the Austrian Government as fuUy satisfying, 
we continue to hope that it will be possible to find the way to a satis- 
factory and friendly settlement of this matter. 

Our relations with Hungary are, on the whole, unchanged. I am 
glad to note that so far Hungary has not followed the example of 
Germany and Austria in rejecting the obligations imposed upon her 
by the Peace Treaty, and that apparently she has no intention of 
doing so. I do not hesitate to hope that with good will on both sides 
we shall succeed in gradually improving our mutual relations, espe- 
cially in the economic sphere. . . . 

(iii) Extracts from Speeches by Dr. Benes, President of Czechoslovakia, 

August 19, 1936.^ 

(a) At Liberec. 

I have more than once in the past given my opinion on the relations 
of the German population to our State. What I say to-day will 
^ Text furnished by the Czechoslovak Legation in London. . 
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merely be supplementary and an emphasis of what I have already 
said. 

1. In this land Czechs and Germans have lived side by side for 
centuries. In the Hussite struggles and in the Thirty Years War, 
which caused shifts in the areas of settlement of the two races, it was 
religious and social rather than national questions which were at 
issue. It was not until the nineteenth century that, with the evolu- 
tion of the national idea, a nationality struggle in the modern sense 
of the term arose. That struggle, in addition to a clash of ideas and 
politics, was in particular a fight for the soul of the individual. It 
would be interesting to ascertain what was the result of this struggle 
in the various periods. I shall hardly be wrong in asserting that 
during the last few decades the number of actually Czechized or 
Germanized persons was not such as to suggest any far-reaching 
effect upon the general position of the two peoples in our State inter se. 
Official statistics provide no entirely reliable picture in this con- 
nexion, as they had to take accomit of administrative conceptions 
which did not always allow of a precise presentation of the actual 
conditions of life. Nationality conflicts are natural and inevitable 
on aU ethnographical frontiers, but our two peoples are to-day mature 
enough not to allow themselves to be denationalized.. 

The numerical proportion between our two nations can only 
change to an inconsiderable extent even over very long periods, and 
to-day such changes are taking place only by way of natural processes 
as a result of sociological laws and the natural demographic condi- 
tions in the country. On these the political struggle has not, and 
indeed cannot have, any influence worth speaking of. 

This is my first point, and the conclusion to be drawn is : Let us 
work together in the pohtical and economic spheres, let us not exag- 
gerate racial struggles and differences, let us keep them within 
reasonable bormds and reasonable forms. 

2. The questions of our national policy and also the question of our 
Germans have of late become a subject of attention both inside our 
coTmtry and beyond its frontiers. Let us say at once that the reasons 
for this are to be sought in the chaotic conditions prevailing in the 
mtemational sphere, in the high tension of national sentiment in 
Germany, and in a certain radicahzation of the racial minorities not 
merely with us but in all countries. On the part of Czechoslovaks this 
has aroused closer attention to these facts and resulted in a more 
serious study of them. 

According to universally recognized international law, nationality 
questions are an internal concern for aU countries without exception. 
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Czechoslovakia adheres unconditionally to this principle, acts upon 
it, and will continue to act, without any deviation, upon it in future . 
No European State has therefore any right to intermeddle in these 
questions, and Czechoslovakia, as a sovereign State in complete con- 
sciousness of its dignity and its rights, will in no wise suffer such 
intervention. 

The sole influence from outside which our State allows of in these 
matters is the supervision exercised by the League of Nations. Our 
State will in every case respect that. Such supervision, however, 
applies to other States, indeed to aU States. Only by virtue of that 
do the nationality and minority questions in the various countries 
assume a certain international aspect. League of Nations control is 
carried out under the terms of treaties concluded by Czechoslovakia 
with other States, and by methods agreed upon with Czechoslovakia. 
We permit of no other pressure, no other intervention in either the 
juridical or political sphere, and so cannot discuss our national 
questions with any one else. We voluntarily signed the minority 
treaties at the Peace Conference with the express object of avoiding 
every other direct intervention calculated to be a hindrance to good 
relations between us and our neighbours, and in order to secure the 
existence of an objective, disinterested tribunal which, in case of a 
conflict in this connexion, could step in and give its verdict. 

If m the past Czechoslovakia has sometimes resolved to discuss 
this question with another State, such step was always taken on the 
basis of complete reciprocity and mutual equality. No State that 
, enjoys respect can allow any unilateral discussion to take place con- 
cerning questions of its internal policy. 

That is the purely juridical status of the nationality problem and 
the minority policy in Europe and also in Czechoslovakia. This status 
ensures for aU nationalities in our coxmtry their own national and 
cultural existence. I emphasize the fact that Czechoslovakia is a 
State in which no nationality is menaced in its national or cultimal 
existence, and that the struggle of the minority nations here is not 
a fight for existence but merely a struggle for political power and 
co-rule in the State. This state of affairs is expressed by both Czecho- 
slovaks and Germans in the fact that the Germans are spoken of as 
equals among equals. I regard it as essential that no one, either here 
or abroad, should be led astray in this connexion by any foreign 
propaganda or other political manoeuvre. 

3. Here we arrive at the internal political aspect of our national 
problem. It was always my view that Czechoslovakia should solve 
her national problems in her own way and by her own methods, that 

B b 
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the legal basis to which I have just referred should always — as is 
to-day the actual case with us — ^represent merely a certain juridical 
Tnim’mnm a basis wMch at all tiines — even in the worst days — would 
guarantee the minorities in our State their national existence, that 
oiu Constitution and our practical internal policy should proceed 
further and regvdate these matters according to the internal needs of 
the State. This is something over and above our international obliga- 
tions; these are matters of exclusively internal consideration in 
which we allow no one to interfere from outside, and which depend 
exclusively upon mutual agreement and co-operation between Czechs 
and Germans, upon direct, open, and loyal discussion, without pres- 
sure, without threats, without nervousness and radicalism, without 
strong words and exaggerations, and without any tendentious repre- 
sentation of matters contrary to actual facts. . . . 

At Znojmo I said ; ‘ . . . In the search for the right way to fair col- 
laboration I have confidence in the Germans and in the Czechs, and 
in this matter I have specially faith in my own efforts. I am con- 
vinced that the Czechs and the Germans will in the fairly near future 
come to a definitive political understanding in the State. I am in 
favour of the Germans in our Republic receiving aU that they require 
for their cultural and economic prosperity, and I am convinced that 
by a gradual and steady evolution and the maintenance of the demo- 
cratic system of government this can be given them. ’ . . . 

For this there exists with us a single theoretical foundation, the 
only one which provides a common meeting-ground for us all. Our 
Constitution is of so liberal a character that it suffices to meet aU 
these problems. Our political philosophy and morality takes the 
form of democracy, a democracy that provides us with the key to a 
solution of all our problems, since it postulates in aU political negotia- 
tions a respect of the human personality and complete civic equahty 
irrespective of diversity of class, nationality, or religion. If there is 
a general formula of concrete and practical application to be noted 
with us as trend of development, it is that wluch I have more than 
once emphasized on previous occasions, that is to say: 

We stand for the principle of a reasonable decentralization com- 
bined with an expedient economic and administrative regionalism. . . . 

5. I know that ovu Germans have complaints, desires, and de- 
mands of a practical character. In the language and educational 
spheres these are not matters of a fundamental character, and are 
easy of disposal by reasonable practice. In economic matters, too, 
the question is substantially one of reasonable practice. I do not 
hesitate to say that in these matters mistakes have been made which 
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must not be repeated, such as, for instance, that contractors and 
workmen have been called from Czech or from Czech-German dis- 
tricts into German districts where unemployment prevails. The 
German parties that support the Government have already discussed 
all these matters, and in the forthcoming activities — as Dr. Hodza, 
the Premier, has declared — ^a right course of action will certainly be 
pursued. 

The greatest difficulties arise in matters concerning the State 
officials and other employees. A number of the German wishes are 
in this connexion justified. But precisely in this matter is it necessary 
to consider two points. In the first place there is the question of con- 
fidence. It is comprehensible that a democratic State does not wish 
to entrust its administration to officials who profess Fascist, Totali- 
tarian, or Communist principles. That applies in all directions, 
equally for Czechoslovaks as for Germans. This menace — as the 
situation presents itself to-day — ^is the greater from the German side. 

Let us further ask ourselves, in a candid and friendly spirit, 
whether perhaps just of late all kinds of things have not happened 
that have again necessarily justified the fears on the part of Czechs 
concerning the development of the State and of conditions in the 
State. 

I am glad to state that in general the German officials and em- 
ployees and the German soldiers fulfil their duties to the Republic 
very satisfactorily, that the greater part of the German population 
are loyal to it as their Fatherland, and that the German parties 
adhering to the Government fulfil their duties to the State in self- 
sacrificing fashion. It needs only a fraction of the population, 
however, to come forward with allming if impractical watch- 
words to provoke distrust on the other side. It becomes, then, very 
difficult to substitute confidence for that distrust, the confidence 
that is an essential primary condition wherever something of value 
is to be entrusted to the hands of another to be administered in 
common. 

For this reason I stress the fact of confidence, I stress the fact of 
patience and of time, and I should like to see that on the German 
side nothing should happen, either in public declarations or manifes- 
tations, or in private intercourse or in the course of the daily political 
discussions, that is calculated with just cause to affect confidence on 
the Czech side, or that could serve as a justification for postponing 
the achievement of a seasonable settlement between Czechs and 
Germans. 

I am speaking candidly and forthright. It is a friend who is 
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addressing you, and one whose duty it is to deal with facts on aU 
sides as they are, and in so fulfilling his duty towards the State, to 
seek in common with you a remedy for shortcomings. . . . 

(6) At Zdezri'^ Brod. 

. . . THE PILLAES OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S POLICY 

In the period after the War, when the international situation was, 
as it were, laden with revolutionary material, those responsible for 
our foreign policy had always a clear aim in view : they sought some 
firm points which were pillars of support in every situation, and 
which were at the same time no hindrance to adapting the coimtry’s 
foreign pohcy to every changed European situation. 

Czechoslovakia is situated — in the true sense of the word — in the 
heart of Europe, in close proximity to three of the Great Powers of 
Europe, at the cross-roads of three European cultures and therefore 
of three trends of pohtical expansion ; she is the most westerly of the 
smaller countries of Central Europe, while of aU the Slavonic peoples 
the Czechoslovaks are the farthest advanced towards the West. 
From the pohtical, cultural, and geographical standpoints we are a 
much exposed State, but precisely for that reason of immense im- 
portance, and indeed an indispensable State for the equilibrium of 
Europe. In this connexion Bismarck was right when he declared ‘the 
master of Bohemia is the master of Europe ’, at any rate if this master 
were a strong Great Power. Czechoslovakia does not intend to get 
into the hand of any Great Power, she simply desires to fulfil her 
European, that is, her peace mission — the mission for which her 
situation in Europe and her character predestine her. 

For this reason the first pillar of her peace pohcy has always been, 
and will always continue to be, the League of Nations as the expres- 
sion and the agent of the pohcy of peace and of European cohabora- 
tion, as the focus of the pohcies that seek mutual agreement and 
equhibrium among the Great Powers, and as a guarantee of the 
position and influence of the smaUer States and hations. 

For this reason the pohcy of the Little Entente has been, and wih 
continue to be, the second pillar of Czechoslovakia’s peace pohcy. 
Rumania and Yugoslavia, too, find themselves in close proximity to 
three Great Powers who have interests in Central Europe and who 
on that account could easily come into conflict from which our three 
States might suffer. The Little Entente desires now to take up con- 
sciously those European and peace tasks which Austria-Hungary 
should have fulflUed of old, and in which the Little Entente now 
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wishes to co-operate with Austria and with Hungary. Eor this reason 
the constellation of the Little Entente is permanent, immovable, and 
will become stronger with the lapse of time. 

For this reason Czechoslovakia has finally sought a third pillar of 
support for her policy — in those States that comprehend and would 
be willing to support this European policy of hers, that would help 
us to carry the policy through and would enable us to preserve the 
new status in Central Exirope, and, by ensuring us peace for long 
into the future, give us the opportunity in some forty to fifty years of 
consolidating our State, of budding up its international position, of 
solving its inner political, social, economic, national, and administra- 
tive problems — in short, an opportunity for definitive consohdation 
and for making adequate preparation for any and every development 
in Europe. 

That — and nothing else — ^is our real orientation, and therefore 
there can be no question of any change in our point of view. Every 
coimtry that wiU help us in this, or at least be no hindrance to us 
therein, will be our friend, and possibly our ally, no matter what 
State or what nation it may be. 

Every one knows that in the opinion of the overwhelming majority 
of our people these opportunities are given us through our collabora- 
tion with France. We have therefore built them up into a system. 
It stands to reason that the Balkan Entepte is also a pillar of support 
for our policy, for it is natural that the friends of om friends are our 
friends, too. Finally, for that reason, we have sought co-operation 
with those others who are ready to respect and support the interests 
and needs of our State, its integrity, and its imdisturbed develop- 
ment for the future. 

Our attention has always been particularly directed towards four 
European factors ; Poland, Italy, Germany, and the Soviet Union. Our 
relations with England have always been flawless, and found their 
solution in the relations and collaboration that have existed between 
England and France. We long sought, with loyalty and genuine 
good wUl, collaboration with Poland, and then with Italy. I hope 
that in the course of the further European development we shall come 
together again with those countries. We succeeded in this in 1934 
and 1935 as regards the Soviet Union. In doing so we accomplished 
a good work for the maintenance of peace in Western and Eastern 
Europe — ^we had no other aims in that connexion. All the fantastic 
rumours of what is going on between us and Moscow are tendentious 
inventions. The deductions that we have become the instrument of 
Communist politics in Europe are simply ridiculous. I have already 
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explained at Liberec why Communism has no foothold and can have 
no success amongst us. 

RELATIONS WITH GERMANY 

The problem of our relations with Germany is for us the most im- 
portant problem of aU. Already last year I said at Most, "Osti and 
Tephce that we well imderstand that our German population desire 
good and friendly relations with Germany, and that the overwhelming 
majority of the Czechoslovaks cherish the same sincere wish. 

The difficulties between us and Germany were always of a general 
European character as a consequence of the relations of Germany — 
in her function as the most important Central European Power — 
with the other countries of Europe. It is the lot of Czechoslovakia, 
as a State of medium size and importance, a State which, as I have 
already said, is situated in close vicinity to three Great Powers, at the 
cross-roads of three civilizations, and at a spot which is co-decisive 
for the possibility of dominating over the whole of Central and South- 
east Europe — it is the lot of Czechoslovakia that she is powerless to 
isolate herself from the policy of Europe as a whole, that she cannot 
incline merely to this or to that country, but that she must seek with 
aU in common an equilibrium in Central and South-east Europe and 
with it satisfactory relations with all, and that she must contribute 
to a collaboration among aU with a view to preventiug rivalries that 
are calculated to lead to wars. Therein lies the sense of what we say 
about our policy — that it is European, that it cannot be otherwise, 
and that those who call for a different orientation either do not 
understand our situation or follow some other aims, such as wishing 
to place us in a condition of international isolation or of dependence 
upon one or another of the important European Powers. In this con- 
nexion let me emphasize an outstanding fact, namely, that Czecho- 
slovakia has a vital interest in seeing a German-French agreement 
achieved. Agreement between Paris and Berlin signifies an auto- 
matic solution of many difficulties, too, between Berlin and Prague, 
which arise as a consequence of the general European tension. Our 
whole policy hitherto has been conducted in the light of this fact. 

For this reason I have always maintained that antagonism be- 
tween Germany and Czechoslovakia, whatever its nature may be, is 
not an inevitable something imposed by Fate, that a condition of 
lasting and respectable peaceful collaboration is possible, essential, 
and perfectly natural. In none of the responsible circles in Czecho- 
slovakia does there exist either bias or prejudice or any feeling of 
hostility or hatred towards Germany. The assertion, too, as made 
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here and there in the European press, to the effect that Germany 
intends to menace the existence of our State, I regard as simply 
absurd. To attempt to-day to lay a hand upon the existence of a 
fifteen-miUion State and a ten-million nation in the middle of Europe 
would mean to evoke a European catastrophe. Nobody can wish 
that. . . . 

(iv) Extracts from Statement by Dr. Krofta, Minister far Foreign 
Affairs of Czechoslovakia, October 22, 1936.^ 

. . . The failure of the League of Nations in the Italo-Abyssuiian 
conflict has revived the old efforts at a revision of some of the pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the League. 

The last Assembly of the League, under the influence of the events 
in Abyssinia, decided to invite the Governments of the member- 
States to advance their views on the question of amending or sup- 
plementing the articles of the Covenant of the League on the basis of 
the experiences of the past year. The Autumn session of the League 
had an opportunity of hearing the views of Mr. Anthony Eden, 
M. Delbos, and M. Litvinov. Mr. Eden’s speech was particularly 
interesting.* ... 

Mr. Eden’s remarks concerning Article 19 of the Covenant, in 
which he expressed the opinion that a revision of the provisions of 
the Peace Treaties that are incapable of execution is possible, have 
aroused a considerable echo. Mr. Eden expressed the view that the 
nations sincerely endeavour to preserve peace only if they are con- 
tent with the existing state of affairs, or if they are convinced that 
the things with which they are dissatisfied can be rectified by peace- 
ful methods. He therefore desires to give the nations that are, or 
may be, dissatisfied with this or that point in existing conditions, 
the hope that they may achieve the remedy in question by the help 
of the League of Nations in virtue of Article 19. He expressly 
recognizes that on this basis it would not be possible to force upon 
any one a change demanded by another, but if the Assembly of the 
League recommended such change by a large majority, the effect 
would be a powerful moral pressure in the direction of removing 
injustice. 

Although it was known to us, and has been confirmed, that Mr. 
Eden, in making these remarks, was not thinking of territorial re- 
vision, the Little Entente nevertheless took up an unequivocal stand- 

^ Before the Foreign Affairs Committees of the Czechoslovak Chamber of 
Deputies and Senate. Text furnished by the Czechoslovak Legation in London. 

“ See above, p. 251. 
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point to the question of amending or supplementing Article 19 of the 
Covenant — a question on which M. Litvinov, moreover, has expressed 
himself very emphatically in agreement with us — so that there should 
be no doubt in any quarter as to our views on this matter. As far as 
Article 19 is concerned I myself, speaking in the name of the Little 
Entente in the plenum of the Assembly of the League, stated: ‘The 
standpoint of the Little Entente is too clear to need any detailed 
repetition. We contend that no change is possible without the free 
and solemn agreement of the parties concerned. Moreover, we assume 
that to bring before the Assembly any territorial question whatso- 
ever, no matter what country it concerned, would be poor service to 
the cause of peace, and would gravely disturb the good harmony 
among the nations upon which peace depends. While the Little 
Entente is, on the one hand, ready to collaborate in aU that could 
strengthen the League of Nations, she would, on the other hand, 
oppose everything calculated to weaken the League.’ 

To this I would add that we have never upheld the view that the 
legal order created by the Peace Treaties is absolutely perfect, per- 
manent, and immutable. We have never stubbornly insisted on the 
principle that the various provisions of the Peace Treaties could not 
be changed, cotild not be accommodated to the development of con- 
ditions. We cannot permit, however, that the Assembly should by 
virtue of Article 19 arrogate to itself the right of touching upon — be 
it only by theoretical discussions — ^the territorial integrity and the 
inviolability of our States. Nor can we consider it right that the 
Assembly should take upon itself the task of satisfying the discon- 
tented, under the illusion that it may be possible to satisfy all the 
nations, forgetting that it is not always wrongs done to some one 
that are the causes of dissatisfaction, but also the exaggerated ego- 
ism of the discontented. We are, on the contrary, afraid that 
ostentatious discussions of imaginary injustices and efforts to remove 
them by moral pressure would in no way serve the cause of peace, 
but would introduce disquiet and micertainty into the life of nations, 
and inflict wrong upon those whose concessions are intended to 
pacify the discontented. The result would be that new malcontents 
would be added to the ranks of the old malcontents who could hardly 
be perfectly satisfied, no matter what concessions were made them. 
We are not afraid, as we have more than once declared, of a practical 
investigation of the complaints which may perhaps be brought for- 
ward against any one of us. We are convinced that a just and effec- 
tive examination of them will show up their groundlessness. We do 
not believe that such an examination would advance the cause of 
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peace, but on the contrary, we are afraid that no small menace to 
peace could issue from it. 

NEGOTIATIONS EOR A NEW LOGAHNO. THE CHANGE IN 
BELGIAN POLICY 

In the speech which I made on May 28 last I described the nego- 
tiations conducted by the Western Powers with Germany after the 
occupation of the Rhineland by German troops and the denunciation 
of the Locarno Treaty, and I referred to the fact that these negotia- 
tions had not proceeded beyond a prelimimary exchange of views. 
Events which have occurred from May up to the present moment 
have produced no improvement in the situation — in fact the con- 
trary is rather the case. . . . 

The situation has been to a considerable extent altered, however, 
by the King of the Belgians’ speech of the 14th of this month.^ . . . 

The pronouncement of the King of the Belgians, whichever inter- 
pretation we may adopt, may mean a serious deflection on the part 
of Belgium from the obligations imposed by the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and could have an unfavourable influence upon 
the relations of other States to the League. 

It is not, I think, necessary to explain why we cannot, and shall 
not, follow Belgium’s example. Our geographical situation is entirely 
different from that of Belgium. We have neither the assurance, nor 
any real hope, that any European State would seriously take up our 
defence if we had not in advance secured its aid by undertaking to 
render it s imil ar aid to the best of our power should it be attacked. 
We must, therefore, not only abide by our existing treaties of alliance 
but we must, over and above that, strive to strengthen and extend 
them. We must also, not only for ideological and moral reasons but 
mainly with a view to our practical vital interests, remain faithful to 
a policy which finds outstanding expression in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 


THE LITTLE ENTENTE 

During the period with which I am dealing in my speech to-day 
the Little Entente has had two meetings, the first on September 13- 
14 at Bratislava,® and the second on September 30 in Geneva. At the 
ordinary session of the Standing Council of the Little Entente at 
Bratislava, at which current political and economic questions were 
discussed, we agreed to keep in contact also during the League of 
Nations Assembly in Geneva, and in pursuance of our Organization 
^ See above, p. 223. “ See above, p. 361. 
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Pact a fresh meeting of the Little Entente was held only a few days 
after the first. 

The Bratislava meeting of the Standing Council of the Little 
Entente was followed with great interest, for the usual antagonistic 
propaganda, which prior to each session of the Little Entente 
announces conflicts among its members and its inevitable collapse, 
based its pessimistic views as to the future of the Little Entente this 
time with particxjlar emphasis on the argument that the departure 
of M. Titulescu from the post of Rumanian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs signified a change in Rumanian policy, and thus a change 
in the relations of Rumania to the Little Entente. M. Titulescu 
would him self reject all such insmuations. Many people do not 
understand, or decline to imderstand, that the Little Entente is a 
political structure which arose out of definite political facts, and that 
the Little Entente will endure so long as there is practical foundation 
for its existence. At the Bratislava meeting, which was preceded by 
the visit of the three Foreign Ministers to the President of the 
Republic at Topolcianky, with whom they had lengthy conversa- 
tions on the general international situation, all the questions of 
foreign policy that have special significance for the Little Entente 
were discussed in detail rmder my chairmanship. In the course of 
these discussions we were able to note with satisfaction that our 
views on both the general and the special questions of international 
policy are wholly identical. We proclaimed once again our fidehty 
to the League of Nations and our determination to strengthen the 
League, and we expressed ourselves in favour of a policy of regional 
pacts. As I have already said, I spoke for the Little Entente in this 
sense in the plenum of the Assembly of the League of Nations, where 
our pronouncement met with much approval. 

At the Bratislava meeting we also took up a positive standpoint 
to the efforts of the Western Powers to bring about a new adjustment 
of secmity in the West, and we came to the conclusion that the 
organization of peace in the West will not of itself suffice for the 
assruance of peace in Europe, for such a partial solution would by no 
means solve the problem of European security as a whole. As, how- 
ever, it is uncertain that a general solution of European security 
could be achieved in the near future, the States of the Little Entente 
decided to take of themselves a further step on the path of organiza- 
tion of peace by a closer and more effective union of their own forces 
and a more precise formulation of their mutual obligations in case of 
a threat to their own security. The Little Entente States do not see 
in this effort to strengthen their ties and their duties anything that 
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would be calculated to hinder any of them from fostering good rela- 
tions with those countries with whom they have succeeded in estab- 
lishing such relations. In stating this principle we had particularly 
in mind the treaties which the individual States of the Little Entente 
have concluded with other countries. At the same time, of course, it 
never occurred to any of us to abandon the fundamental principle of 
our bond of aUiance which lays upon each of us the obligation of not 
contracting any new political ties without the cognizance and the 
consent of the other two. 

The Little Entente further discussed relations with its neigh- 
bours — it is prepared to collaborate with them aU — and the question 
of non-intervention, a principle which the Entente recognizes for 
others while claiming the same consideration for itself. Special 
attention was devoted to expanding the economie contacts of the 
Little Entente States inter se, and closer contact in the same sphere 
with the other countries of Central Europe on the lines of the initia- 
tive put forward by Dr. Milan Hodza, the Czechoslovak Prime 
Minister. 

As you wiU know from the daily press, a session of the Economic 
Coimcil of the Little Entente was just now concluded. This Council 
was called upon to carry out the economic programme of the Little 
Entente. During the session discussion was devoted to the mutual 
exchange of merchandise and to a number of questions relating in 
particular to transport by rail, water, and air, to postal communica- 
tions, tourist traffic, standardization, \mification of laws, co-operation 
among the export institutes of the three States, and so on. An agree- 
ment was reached on all these questions. In addition to that, the 
Economic Council also discussed details of the organization of the 
‘Central Economic Bureau’ {Centre economique) which has been 
inaugurated on the initiative of Dr. Hodza, the Prime Munster. The 
aim of this Bureau is, as the Premier himself expressed it, to function 
as the economic centre of the Little Entente at Prague. It will be 
charged with the practical establishment of commercial bases for the 
economic contacts among the Little Entente countries, it will super- 
vise the imports of raw materials, and will find a basis for the im- 
provement of the economic relations between the Little Entente and 
other countries, first and foremost the countries of the Rome Pact, 
and of course Germany too. In view of the fact that the work of this 
Central Bureau in Czechoslovakia is in the hands of persons of great 
experience in economic life and enterprise, and persons who at the 
same time are perfectly acquainted with conditions in Central 
Europe and with the needs of close economic unity among the 
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countries of the Little Entente, it may confidently be expected that 
this central body will fulfil all the tasks delegated to it. 

THE GERMAN- AUSTRIAN TREATY OF JULY 11, 1936 

On July 11 there took place in our immediate vicinity an event 
the importance of which extends beyond the frontiers of the two 
participant States, and touches upon the interests of Central Europe 
as a whole. Austria, who in the spring of this year had strengthened 
her ties with Italy and Hungary through the so-called Supplementary 
Rome Protocols, came to an agreement with Germany on that day, 
concluding a Treaty of mutual understanding with the Reich. This 
event certainly marks an important date in the history of post-War 
Central Europe, for, in addition to Italy who was already interested 
in alliances with Austria and Hungary, Germany, too, now proclaimed 
herself ready to co-operate with Austria, thus removing the obstacles 
which had been placed in the way of agreement. Germany recog- 
nized Austrian independence and came to terms with Austria in the 
matter of friendly relations. 

The German- Austrian Treaty is a welcome proof not only of the 
fact that a conviction of the viability of present-day Austria is gain- 
ing ground, but also of efforts to settle the mutual relations of the 
countries of Central Europe along peaceful paths. 

The introductory portion of the Treaty speaks of the desire of the 
contracting parties to adjust the mutual relations of the two German 
States once more upon a normal and friendly basis. 

In Article 1 the German Government recognizes the complete 
independence of the Federal State of Austria, and in Article 2 agrees 
to regard National-Socialism in Austria as an internal affair of that 
country in which Germany will neither directly nor indirectly inter- 
meddle. On the other hand, Austria in Article 3 undertakes that in 
her policy generally, and in particular in her policy towards Germany, 
she will be guided by the fact that Austria regards herself as a Ger- 
man State. This principle, however, is restricted by the fact that it 
does not apply to the Rome Protocols or to Austria’s relations to 
Italy and Hungary. Austria here thus binds herself unilaterally to 
deduce from the fact that she is a German State certain non-defined 
political consequences in her relations to the German Reich. The 
scope of this provision is, however, considerably restricted not only 
by the absence of criteria according to which a decision could be 
arrived at as to what are the practical effects of a State declaring 
itself a German State, but also by the fact that complete liberty is 
given to Austria in her policy in so far as concerns her obligations 
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arising from participation in the Rome bloc. Germany expressly 
deduces no consequences for her policy and in particular for her rela- 
tions to Austria from the fact that she is a German State. 

From this brief analysis of the Treaty we may draw the conclusion 
that in it is reflected the influence of two Great Powers, Germany and 
Italy, and that the two influences in it balance each other. The 
Treaty obviously expresses the desire of the two States to preserve 
Austria in her existing form and not to allow her to disappear. If we 
understand the German- Austrian Treaty in this sense the conclusion 
which we at once drew after its conclusion is obviously the right one, 
namely, that the Treaty can for a time at least bring about a certain 
measure of pacification in Central Europe, when the two main sources 
of disquiet — the efforts to bring about Anschluss and restoration of 
the old dynasty — are for the moment stopped. This pacification is a 
gain for us, too, for it gives us an opportunity on the one hand to 
proceed in the work of enhancing the political, economic, and mili- 
tary strength of our State and of strengthening our well-proved ties 
of alliance, while on the other hand it enables preparations to be 
made for possible further European negotiations. 

I believe it would not be right to imagine that the more remote 
effects of the Austrian-German-Italian agreement can be only un- 
favourable for us. It is unnecessary to refute the fears that are 
expressed here and there — more in other countries than among us — 
that the States that have come together by agreement, or some one 
or another of them, might employ, or wish to employ, the freedom 
they have acquired on one side for the purpose of some attack or 
other upon our State, or upon some one of the States which we num- 
ber among our friends. Equally to be refuted are the reports spread 
after the 1 1th of July — for the most part transparently tendentious 
— to the effect that there was arising before our eyes a powerful and 
united bloc of States hostile on principle to us and to the States that 
hold with us, and that from this arose the danger of a complete up- 
heaval in Central Emope. The groimdlessness of these reports is 
apparent to every one who is aware how deep and unbridgeable are 
the differences in certain matters among the States of which, accor- 
ding to rumour, such a united bloc is to be composed, and how 
powerful, one may say vital, the interests which unite the individual 
States of this alleged bloc with some of the countries against which 
it is supposed to be directed. 

For these reasons it is umiecessary to assume that the relations of 
the States, who have just drawn closer to one another, with other 
countries must be of an inimical character, or that those relations must 
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in the near future lead to conflicts. On the contrary, it is possible to 
express the hope that the approach achieved between Germany and 
Italy could facilitate the upbuilding of the economic organization of 
Central Europe to which the German-Itahan rivalry has hitherto been 
an obstacle. And to-day, now that the war in Abyssinia is over, Italy 
in particular is concerned for the preservation of peace in Europe. 

Czechoslovakia, who has not had any serious disputes with Ger- 
many or Italy or Austria in the past, nor has any now, would wel- 
come every serious and sincere effort towards eeonomic collaboration 
in Central Europe in so far as such efforts were in harmony with the 
general line of policy of all her Allies and conducted with their par- 
ticipation. 


PROPAGANDA AGAINST CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Czechoslovakia’s sincere endeavours to achieve peaceful and fruit- 
ful co-operation with aU the States of Europe has of late come up 
against a systematic propaganda abroad designed to convince the 
world that Czechoslovakia is aiming at quite other goals. I think it 
well, therefore, to say a few words about this hostile propaganda, 
which for some time past has been directed towards poisoning pubhc 
opinion throughout the world by spreading untrue reports concerning 
Czechoslovakia. You have no doubt heard all that this propaganda 
asserts about us: that, for example, Czechoslovakia is preparing to 
make an armed attack on neighbouring States, or that we are estab- 
lishing bases here for the Soviet air force, that Czechoslovakia is a 
taking-off groimd for the military forces of Bolshevism, that this 
country is practically swarming with Soviet officers, that Bolshevism 
is expanding on all sides, and similar stories. All these are stupid 
ideas spread abroad with a wholly obvious [design], but if the same 
thing is reiterated day after day to credulous people, it is no wonder 
that it often comes to be believed. This campaign, therefore, despite 
the complete absence of truth in its fundamental points, is not with- 
out its dangers for us, especially if it is permitted, or even encouraged, 
in places where, with a little good will, the inaccuracy of the reports 
could easily be ascertained. 

Reverting to what I said in the June session of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, when replying to Deputy Birke, about the foohshness of 
the fears that Czechoslovakia might succumb to the infection of 
Bolshevism, I would here like to recall what two of the leaders of our 
State have said just of late. The President of the Republic, Dr. 
Eduard Benes, on the occasion of his visit to Liberec on August 19 
last said ; ‘ For the benefit of all those at home and abroad who oppose 
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our collaboration with Soviet Russia in support of peace in Europe, 
and who envisage alarming pictures of a Communist menace here, I 
repeat ; Czechoslovakia is a solid, indestructible lighthouse of demo- 
cracy and of quiet, progressive evolution to ever higher grades of 
social, economic, and national justice in Central Europe ; a country 
which, in these present days of convulsion, will unyieldingly abide 
by the middle path of development between the extreme Left and the 
extreme Right, for she is, and will continue to be, as our Prime Minis- 
ter recently said, a country of the happy mean in internal politics, 
just as she is a country that stands in the middle between the West 
and East of Europe in the sphere of foreign affairs. That is Czecho- 
slovakia’s great strength and her justified pride to-day ; it is that 
which gives her all the opportunities and the means to emerge soimd 
and successful as before from the existing international crisis, with- 
out revolution within and without conflicts outside.’ And Dr. Milan 
Hodza, the Premier, in his speech to foreign newspaper correspon- 
dents on September 30 last addressed himself to those who spread 
similar reports about us, and said : ‘ Nothing is more ridiculous than for 
any one abroad to speak of Czechoslovakia as if it were a Bolshevized 
coimtry. It is a fact that, of aU. European countries, Czechoslovakia 
is the one that possesses in its democracy the strongest guarantees of 
immunity from aU types of extreme trends. Czechoslovakia has 
built up for herself a democracy that has overcome aU internal and 
international crises, and which to-day feels itself not less strong — 
indeed stronger — ^than any of the democracies of Western Europe.’ 

To this I would hke to be permitted to add some few words about 
our law for the defence of the State, a law which is not infrequently 
made a pretext for spreading inaccurate conceptions about our 
Republic. The Defence Act is an expression of the sovereign rights 
of the nation to defend the State and to prepare it for defence in case 
of danger. While other countries frequently flx the conditions of 
their defence by secret measures, this is done in our country by means 
of legislation openly passed by Parliament. Parliament by this law 
gave the Government authority to organize and increase the defence 
of the State, but not any right to organize an attack on other coun- 
tries. 

The importance and the scope of the law touching the defence of 
the State is, in many quarters, not rightly understood. The Act has 
been described abroad sometimes as being an exceptional measure 
which even in times of peace places whole frontier zones under 
military control. This interpretation of our Defence Act is incorrect, 
for great portions of the law only come into effect when the State 
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prepares to defend itself, that is, they are not general nor immediately 
applicable, as foreign propaganda would imply. Provisions such as 
those contained in our Defence Act exist in many other countries 
without arousing so much stir as our law has aroused. A great differ- 
ence is to be found, however, in the fact that in other coirntries the 
duties of the citizens in case of essential defence of the State are 
adjusted by mere decree, whereas in our case this has been done by 
a law duly passed by the legislative chambers. Our military and civil 
authorities and our legislative bodies made a careful study of foreign 
legislation, and drafted a measure which is in harmony with the 
principles of international law. The defence measures of other States 
subject ahens to various restrictions in the matter of the acquisition 
and ownership of real property and of rights connected therewith. I 
wordd, moreover, like to point out that the provisions of our law are 
very liberal, for they give the authorities an opportunity of con- 
sidering the complaints of foreigners who may regard themselves as 
being adversely affected in their rights. 

I think that it will be suflBiciently plain from these few remarks how 
unfounded and unjust are the slanders spread abroad about Czecho- 
slovakia in regard to her Defence Act. 

OUR RELATIONS WITH THE INDIYIDUAL STATES 

From what I have already said in general of om course of action 
in respect of the main international questions of to-day, it is clear 
that om foreign policy has in no regard departed from the funda- 
mental direction taken by it in the preceding period. This means, 
too, that there has been no change in our relations with the countries 
to whom we are bound by ties of alliance and friendship, nor has 
there been any fundamental change in our relations with other 
countries. A few remarks will therefore suffice to explain the present 
state of our relations with several of these countries. 

But for the shadows cast on the relations between ourselves and 
Germany by the propaganda of which I have just spoken, our rela- 
tions with the Reich could be not only entirely correct, but even those 
of friendly neighbours. Proof of this is to be seen in the fact that not 
only have various little misunderstandings, inevitable from time to 
time owing to our direct contiguity, been quietly settled as a rule, 
but even negotiations, so difficult under prevailing conditions, in 
respect of mutual trade and economic contacts, have been conducted 
smoothly and in a friendly spirit, and have practically without excep- 
tion culminated in a positive and satisfactory result. Thus, an agree- 
ment concluded on December 22 last laid the foundations for an 
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exchange of merchandise this year to such extent as made it possible 
gradually to wipe out the clearing balance that had accumulated in 
favour of Czechoslovakia. The quota of mutual imports agreed upon 
was, it is true, not wholly reached ; nevertheless, a more favourable 
relationship from the point of view above indicated was attained, 
and the clearing balance steadily reduced. On March 14 an adjust- 
ment of tourist traffic was arrived at, and funds were secured for the 
financing of tourist traffic from Germany to Czechoslovakia to an 
extent that is to be considered relatively satisfactory. 

Negotiations of great importance not only from the economic but 
also the political standpoint were those conducted with Germany for 
a revision of the Elbe Navigation Act and the Oder navigation 
regime, initiated by and at the wish of Germany, and carried out 
in complete accord with the other coimtries concerned. Here, too, 
agreement was achieved, being made possible to a large extent by 
oxir own readiness and goodwill.^ 

Our relations with Austria are, as is well known, of friendly character. 
We were among the first to come to the aid of Austria at the time of 
her crisis, and again just recently when we provided new proofs of 
our sincere good will for collaboration and Central Eirropean rap- 
prochement by giving, on the one hand, our approval to lifting the 
financial control over Austria, and on the other hand by concluding a 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with her. This Treaty, signed 
early in the present year, is the most extensive commercial instru- 
ment ever negotiated, not only by the two contracting parties, but by 
any Central European State whatsoever. The customs tariff agree- 
ment included mutual preferential duties of particularly extensive 
character for Austrian goods. Before this agreement could be put 
into effect, however, serious obstacles arose preventing its application, 
and the two Governments decided to make some changes in it which 
would enable it to be put into force. This was done by means of a 
supplementary protocol of July 9. At the same time the mutual 
import regime and tourist traffic conditions were adjusted. A very 
important new feature in the economic relations of the two countries 
is the fact that all payments between them are now settled by 
clearing arrangement on the basis of the protocol of April 30. While 
noting these welcome features I cannot pass over in silence the pro- 
nouncement made by the Standing Council of the Little Entente at 
the Bratislava Conference in September last, to the effect that we 
were compelled to express our regret that our relations with Austria 
had suffered through Austria’s breach of the military provisions of 
. ^ See above, p. 282. 
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the Treaty of St. Grermain, In pointing to the example of Turkey 
who chose a different course, we expressed the hope that a similar 
breach of valid obhgations would not occur again, and we agreed 
upon measmes which it would be necessary to take in such a case. 

Nothing of disturbing character has occurred of late in our rela- 
tions with Hungary. On the contrary, it can be stated with satisfac- 
tion that a readiness has been again expressed in competent quarters 
in Hungary to take part in a conference of the Danubian States, on 
the basis of which it might be possible to negotiate, as M. Kanya, the 
Hungarian Foreign Minister, wrote on September 23 last, ‘for the 
estabhshment of economic and indeed political co-operation with 
the Danubian States in the interests of true security and real peace, 
for which every one yearns ’. We beheve that such a standpoint is 
calculated to create an atmosphere in which it would at length be 
possible to achieve the rapprochement among the Danubian States so 
sincerely championed by the Little Entente. 

The reservations which M. Kanya at the same time put forward 
against pacts of mutual aid in Central Europe are well known to us 
from earlier times, and they are certainly not of such character as to 
be incapable of being surmounted. 

The speech made by General Tanczos, the Hungarian delegate to 
the League of Nations, was also moderate and to the point, and 
although it adumbrated the possibility of Hungary’s rearmament, 
it may be permitted to hope that the Hungarian Government does 
not intend to proceed to a solution of this question on its own initia- 
tive. 

In the speech which I made here on May 28 last I expressed satis- 
faction that our relations with Poland had of late somewhat im- 
proved.^ Although even subsequently some outbrusts of mutual 
tension, in some cases violent enough, occurred, I do not hesitate to 
declare that the improvement noted at the beginning of May not 
only continues but is gradually increasing and intensifying. The 
extraordinary meeting of the League of Nations in June last gave me 
a welcome opportunity not only of making the personal acquaintance 
of Colonel Beck, the Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, but also of 
discussing the mutual relations of our countries with him in some 
detail. I was glad to hear from his bps that he saw nothing in the 
sphere of foreign policy that could be a source of misunderstanding 
between us, and I took cognizance with pleasure of the expression of 
his willingness in principle to attempt to remove the disputes that 
have arisen between the two countries touching minority questions 
* See above, pp. 366-7. 
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by direct and friendly discussion of the points at issue upon their 
merits. On this occasion I received from Colonel Beck a spontaneous 
explanation of the fact that lengthy delay in filling the post of Po lish 
Minister in Prague is not due to any matter of principle but merely 
to technical difficulties connected with the appointment of the new 
Minister. At the last session of the League of Nations, too, in Sep- 
tember, I had the pleasure several times of meeting Colonel Beck, 
but owing to chance obstacles of external nature we unfortunately 
had no opportunity for a fresh exchange of views. 

The clarification which has meanwhile occurred in Franco-Polish 
relations, which had hitherto been under somewhat of a cloud, a 
clarification that manifested itself outwardly in the August visit of 
General Gamelin to Warsaw, and shortly afterwards (in September) 
the visit of General Rydz-Smigly, the Inspector-General of the Polish 
Army, to Paris, can certainly only be welcomed by us. This open 
emphasis on, and concrete strengthening of, the bond of aUiance 
between France and Poland should logically lead to an alleviation of 
the temporary tension between Poland and Czechoslovakia, the 
second close ally of France. We certainly all sincerely hope that this 
may be the case, and we are determined most emphatically to do our 
utmost to that end, though of course we do not lose sight of the fact 
that the success of our sincere effort in this direction does not depend 
solely on good will on our part. 

Relations between Italy and Czechoslovakia in this period have 
developed quite satisfactorily. Tke fears of those who asserted that 
the sanctions against Italy, in which we participated in pursuance 
of the decision of the League of Nations, would provoke retaliations 
on the part of Italy, have proved unfounded. Negotiations which 
we opened with Italy immediately on the raising of sanctions con- 
cluded successfully in an agreement signed on August 31. It is not 
impossible that the exchange measiues taken by Italy of late will 
somewhat affect the future development of mutual trade between 
Czechoslovakia and Italy, and that fresh negotiations wiU take place 
before long. 

Italy’s relations not only with Czechoslovakia but also with the 
other Little Entente States have of late appreciably improved. From 
this we may deduce the satisfactory conclusion that approval is 
forthcoming on the part of Italy for the efforts which we are putting 
forward for rapprochement among the States of Central Europe. 

In the tragic conflict which now ravages Spain we adopted from 
the very outset the standpoint that we would not intermeddle in the 
internal disputes of that country, and even prior to the French 
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initiative for non-intervention in Spain we had drawn all the logical 
conclusions from that standpoint. We adhered to the French initia- 
tive by an official declaration on the part of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment of August 21 last, and we put that declaration into practice by 
prohibiting the direct or indirect export, re-export, and transit of 
arms, munitions, war material, and aircraft material destined for 
Spain or the Spanish colonies. 

Czechoslovakia recognizes the existing Madrid Government, to 
which her diplomatic representatives are accredited, as the legal 
Government, and could not therefore recognize the revolutionary 
Government in Burgos that lacks international recognition. We 
therefore received the new Minister sent by the Madrid Government, 
and negotiated with the only remaining officer of the prior Spanish 
diplomatic offices at Prague for the handing over of the Spanish Lega- 
tion to the new representative. I am glad to be able to state that the 
officer in question, M. Sanz y Tovar, the Legation secretary, appre- 
ciably facihtated this task by his tactful and conciliatory conduct. 

At Geneva I was able to note the great power of attraction which 
the Little Entente exerts upon other countries, whose representatives 
frequently expressed a desire for joint action with us on various 
questions. In addition to the two States of the Balkan Entente, 
Turkey and Greece, who, though they are not members of the Little 
Entente, are accustomed to arrive at agreement with the Little En- 
tente delegates on aU general questions dealt with in the League 
Assembly, I am thinking particularly of Bulgaria, whose Prime 
Minister, M. Kiosseivanov, in repeated conversations with me mani- 
fested a decided determination to labour for permanent rapproche- 
ment and systematic collaboration with the Little Entente. The 
representatives of the Baltic States, too, make no secret of a desire 
for permanence in their collaboration with the Little Entente in 
questions of general character. 

CONCLtrSION 

Of late, arguments have appeared in our press and have also been 
put forward by several politicians, in favour of the necessity of 
revising, or even directly changing, the main principles of our foreign 
policy as hitherto pmsued. . . . 

I do not wish, nor am I here able, to deal in detail with all that has 
been of late written and said as to how, and in what directions, we 
ought to change our foreign policy. I will refer only briefly to the 
main points. The reproach is made against our foreign pohcy as 
pursued hitherto that it has over-estimated, and that it continues to 
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over-estimate, the importance of the League in the matter of the 
security of our State ; that it has taken no steps, nor is taking any 
steps, to obtain other more reliable guarantees of this security which 
are essential, especially at this moment when the League of Nations 
has shown itself in so many cases to be practically powerless. At the 
same time our treaties of alliance with the Little Entente States and 
France and our treaty of mutual aid with the Soviet Union are 
declared to be of little value and inadequate. It is demanded, indeed, 
that they be maintained and perhaps strengthened and intensified, 
but it is at the same time recommended that we seek to establish 
improved relations with the countries that are geographically nearer 
to us, in particular with Germany, Poland, and Italy, and to achieve 
a solution of the Central European question. I am sure that to those 
who have given only a modicum of study to the course of our foreign 
policy, all these opinions and suggestions must for the most part 
appear but a reiteration, in a slightly changed version, of what has 
long and frequently been said and is therefore well known. What is 
said to-day, for example, about the inadequacy of the League of 
Nations as a guarantor of our State security was stated long ago, and 
very frequently and emphatically laid down by Dr. Benes himself 
when Minister of Foreign Affairs. Although himself convinced of the 
great importance and mission of the League of Nations and himself 
one who has so often played an important role in the League’s activi- 
ties, he never concealed its weaknesses and imperfections, and never 
hesitated to admit that he did not regard it as so strong that we could 
entrust it entirely with the fate of otir nation and State. From the 
very outset, therefore, he endeavoured to ensure the security of our 
country by other means, above all, by the whole system of treaties 
of defensive alliance which we have concluded. Precisely because 
objections were here and there raised against this treaty policy in the 
early years of our independent existence as a State, because it was 
said to be superfluous, because it was argued that it sufficed for the 
security of our State to depend upon the League of Nations, the now 
President said in a speech in the Chamber of Deputies in 1924: ‘The 
strength of the League of Nations to-day is not such that its decisive 
aid could be looked for Avith absolute certainty in the moment of 
gravest danger for us.’ When we recall these unequivocal words of 
him who then conducted our foreign policy and who was the main 
creator of its young tradition, words spoken twelve years ago, we 
can hardly admit that to-day it should be necessary to sound the 
warning that in our foreign policy we must not light-heartedly rely 
upon the League of Nations and upon the so-called collective 
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security, but must strive to ensure the security of our State by other 
means. 

Nor have we ever regarded the system of our treaties of alliance, 
which has been built up by our foreign policy for the express purpose, 
as an adequate and absolutely reliable guarantee of our State security. 
Dr. Benes again and again as Minister of Foreign Affairs emphatically 
called attention to the fact that the best guarantee of our security was 
oirr own mihtary strength. ‘Time after time in the course of Geneva 
negotiations it was seen’, he said in his address on ‘ How to Work for 
Peace’, ‘that a nation which did not defend itself against attack to 
the utmost of its powers would in the end be abandoned even by 
Geneva, even if it pursued a right policy and had justice fully on its 
side ’ ; and he added, ‘ a nation and State which did not persevere to 
the very end in defence of its independence and its territories could 
easily be sacrificed’. It is obvious that our foreign policy, even while 
striving to guarantee the security of our State by treaties of alliance, 
did not at any time blindly and unreservedly rely upon those treaties. 
It also did not escape attention that the practical value of our main 
treaties of alliance — those with France and the Little Entente 
countries — would lose in importance through the gradual armament 
of Germany if they were not supplemented by a more precise formula- 
tion of our mutual obligations, or even by treaties of mutual aid con- 
cluded with other countries. We therefore endeavoured to negotiate 
the so-called Eastern and Danubian Pacts. The first was intended to 
embrace not only Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union, and the Baltic 
States, but also Germany and Poland, and to insure us, by the aid 
of all the rest, against attack on the part of any one of them. In 
analogous fashion aU the States of Central Europe, together with 
Italy, were to assume obligations of this nature under the Danubian 
Pact. When the attempt to negotiate these pacts failed, we concluded 
a treaty of mutual aid with Soviet Russia, practically as a partial 
substitute for the proposed Eastern Pact. Immediately afterwards, 
however, we also began to prepare to extend our obligations within 
the Little Entente alliance so as to meet the case of an attack on any 
of the Little Entente States. 

The strengthening of the bond of the Little Entente alliance, achieved 
precisely at a moment when there was so much talk about the decline 
of that alliance, is not directed against any State that entertains no 
aggressive designs against any of us. On the contrary, we aU desire 
to cultivate the best of relations with aU our neighbours . This of course 
apphes also to our relations with Germany, Poland, and Italy. In our 
foreign^ policy we have always striven, and still continue to strive, to 
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maintain, and as far as possible to improve, good relations with each 
of those three countries. We have had more than one success in these 
endeavours, and it is not a just reproach to our foreign policy that 
various causes arising out of the general external and internal policies 
of those States, and thus independent of us, have frustrated, and still 
continue to frustrate, the complete success of our efforts. I showed 
in my last speech here on May 28 what systematic effort we had 
devoted in the sphere of foreign policy to a solution of the Central 
European problem. And from my speech to pressmen on July 15 
last it will be seen that we were determined to continue those efforts. 
Moreover, the energy and interest of our Prime Minister, Dr. Hodza, 
in this matter is an adequate guarantee that in our foreign policy we 
shall not cease to devote the utmost attention to it. 

Of late it has been said of this policy — and particularly is it stated 
by foreign propaganda — that it inclines to one or another line repre- 
sented by the internal regimes that oppose one another in Europe 
to-day. I would state with all emphasis that in respect of our entire 
foreign poUcy , now as before, we refuse consistently and on principle to 
adjust our relations with other countries according to the particular 
iutemal regime prevailing there, and we shall continue so to act in 
the future. In this respect our foreign policy is entirely at one with 
that of the other Little Entente States, as was stated emphatically 
in our Bratislava communiqti4. We therefore refuse to identify our- 
selves with any ‘fi'ont ’ either against Fascism or against Bolshevism. 
We are opposed to the constitution of such fi^onts ; we have not taken 
part, and shall not in the future take part, in such policy, whether 
directed towards the Left or towards the Right. We reject the idea 
of constituting blocs in this sense, and are thus opposed to the idea of 
ideological wars, agreeing fully in this connexion with the repeated 
pronoimcements of both the French and British Governments. 

Most decidedly do we reject the suggestion put forward here and 
there to the effect that our State and our policy are the instrument 
of some other States. For years it was said of us that we were the 
vassals of France and the mere instrument of French policy. That 
was then the fashion. Now the fashion has changed, and it is sug- 
gested that we have become the tool of the Soviet Union. If we were 
to arrive at agreement with Italy to-morrow, the same thing would be 
said of our relations with Italy. Moreover, the same thing is said 
of the relations of many other countries with their more powerful 
friends. These insinuations never had any real foundation, nor have 
they to-day. Our State has always pursued a Czechoslovak policy 
and no other. It will pursue the same in the future. It is not, nor 
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will it be, the mstrument of any other State — neither of France, nor 
of the Soviet Union, nor of Germany, nor of Italy. It is too strong 
and too proud for that. 

Finally, I would point out that orir policy as hitherto pursued has 
been approved on the one hand by the whole Government and by all 
the Government parties and their deputies, and on the other hand by 
a Parliamentary majority, and has thus been accepted by those who 
bear the general responsibility in the sense just indicated. Thus this 
question is settled for the past. As for the future, I have just indicated 
our programme: Abiding by our obligations and faithful to our 
friends, we shall follow present-day developments with great care, so 
as to see to what extent these developments require our attitude to be 
accommodated to them in this or that question of our general policy. 

From what I have said it is clear that all the things we are now 
recommended to do, we have long ago endeavoured to carry out. 
And as it is not asked that we should abandon any of the guarantees 
of security that we have won, or that we should dissolve our ties of 
alliance as they now exist, I may assuredly repeat that the funda- 
mental principles of our foreign policy are the right ones, and that 
there is no need to diverge from them. 

I would add, speaking with full conviction, that in so far as the 
insistence on a change of our foreign policy issues from any feeling 
that there is a danger of our international situation worsening, or 
even that our security is menaced, I regard such ideas as wholly mis- 
taken and ■without any justification whatsoever. I am, it is true, far 
from ■wishing to conceal the gra^vity of the international situation of 
to-day, nor do I desire, by denying all danger, to dull the vigilance 
so essential for us, or weaken oiir manly determination to increase 
our defensive forces and not shrink from the gravest sacrifices that 
may be called for. When, however, I think of our vigilance and of 
this our determination, I do not hesitate to declare that we have no 
fear for the future of our State, for I firmly believe that it will not 
only sail safely past the menace of the numerous rocks that mark the 
international situation to-day, but will also go forward to further and 
happy progress. 

(v) Statement by Dr. Krofta, Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
Czechoslovakia, November 3, 1936.^ 

I did not originally intend to concern myself with Signor Mus- 
solini’s address, because it is difficult for the person responsible 

^ Before tbe Foreign Affairs Committee of the Czechoslovak Chamber of 
Deputies. International Conciliation, No. 326, January 1937, p. 127. 
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for the conduct of foreign policy to make a statement about a speech, 
the authentic and complete text of which has not yet been received 
and which is, at the present moment, variously interpreted. The 
Milan address contains a number of things which differ from the 
Czechoslovak point of view, nay, which are, in many respects, directly 
opposed to it. This applies especially to the opening part of the 
address relating to the League of Nations and to the statements con- 
cerning disarmament and collective security. The Czechoslovak 
Republic is directly concerned with the positive statement in favour 
of Hungarian revision. No statement of this nature can compel us 
to change the direction of our policy heretofore adopted, which con- 
demns revision most emphatically. Mussolini stated in his address 
that rapprochement and co-operation between Italy and Yugoslavia 
is possible. This portion of the speech is interpreted in some quarters 
as aimed at the dissolution of the Little Entente and, at the same 
time, seeking to assure Yugoslavia that revision is not directed 
against her but only against Rumania and Czechoslovakia. This is 
a rather arbitrary interpretation, since everybody knows — especially 
our Rumanian and Yugoslav allies— that whatever revision is under- 
taken to the detriment of any one of us would be followed, sooner 
or later, by revision to the detriment of the two other parties. Eor 
certainly Hungary, strengthened by a revision carried out at the 
expense of the Czechoslovak Republic, would not stop at the present 
botmdaries of Rumania or Yugoslavia, but would demand revision 
at their expense as well. The fact that Mussolini did not mention 
either Rumania or Czechoslovakia is interpreted in some quarters to 
mean that Italy is not prepared to discuss the economic consolida- 
tion of Central Europe with these States; but tins interpretation 
contradicts the semi-of&cial report that Italy continues to adhere to 
her former plan, namely that she must participate in the settlement 
of Central Europe’s economic problems. 

7. Rumania^ 

Foreign relations played an important part in the affairs of Rumania 
during 1936. While M. Titulescu favoured the conclusion of a Pact of 
Mutual Assistance with the U.S.S.R., similar to the Pacts already signed 
by France and Czechoslovakia with that country, the proposal was not 
popular in Rumania. When the Cabinet was reconstructed on August 29, 
M. Titulescu was excluded. The new Foreign Minister, M. Antonescu, 
made a declaration of his policy on September 2.* Pressure from Germany 
continued throughout the year, its object being to detach Rumania and 
Yugoslavia from Czechoslovakia and so disrupt the Little Entente. This 

^ See Survey for 1936, Part III (iv) (c). “ See below, p. 394. 
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edifice, however, in spite of several cracks which were hastily papered 
over, showed remarkable cohesive power based on certain solid mutual 
interests. Apart from the regular meetings of the Permanent Council,^ 
there was a meeting in Bucarest between the Heads of State of the three 
countries on June 6-10 at which the unity and indissolubility of the ^oup 
were stressed by King Carol, who went on to suggest that the meeting of 
the Heads of State should he an annual event. 

On October 29-31 King Carol paid a state visit to Prague to return 
President BeneS’s visit to Bucarest in June.^ Once more the opportunity 
was taken to emphasize the unity and mutual interests of the Little 
Entente, and of Rumania and Czechoslovakia in particular. This fact had 
its significance in view of Signor Mussolini’s sympathetic references to 
Hungarian revisionism on November 1.® 

On November 15 King Carol opened the new parliamentary session, and 
in his speech from the Throne expressed his Government’s intention of 
supporting the League of Nations and strengthening Rumania’s exist- 
ing affiances.'^ In pursuance of this M. Antonescu visited Warsaw on 
November 25-28, when he discussed with Colonel Beck matters of common 
interest and the further development of the Rumanian-Pohsh AUiance.® 
To this, in relation to the situation in Eastern Europe, Colonel Beck sub- 
sequently referred as a ‘ bastion of peace ’. 

(i) Statement hy M. Antonescu, Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
Rumania, September 2, 1936.^ 

Rumania’s foreign policy remains the same as that which has been 
pursued up to the present. This policy is the result of the alliances 
to which we owe om success in the Great War. The Peace Treaties 
gave fun satisfaction to our legitimate aspirations. To-day we have 
no other aim but to organize and develop ourselves in peace within 
inviolable frontiers. I do not think I need make long declarations 
about our aUiance with France, which remains the basis of our 
foreign pohcy. The man who, dressed in the uniform of a French 
soldier, flew in 1917 over enemy lines in a French aeroplane to bring 
a message from our great ally to Jassy, need not renew to the French 
people and its leaders his sentiments of confidence and affection. I 
do not doubt that I shall collaborate in the same spirit of trust and 
perfect understanding as in the past with the present French Govern- 
ment, which has given us cordial and effective assistance over recent 
negotiations in Paris for the execution of our armament programme. 

Our alliance with the Little Entente constitutes an essential 
element of our foreign policy. We wish to maintain and develop om 
active and friendly relations with Poland, to whom we are bound by 

^ See above, p. 349. ® See below, pp. 395-6. ® See above, p. 343. 

6 “ See below, p. 397. 

The Times, September 3, 1936. 
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an alliance which has its origin in numerous common interests. Our 
friendly relations with the Balkan Entente States must also develop 
with a view to more effective activity. 

Our relations with Great Britain were strengthened on the occasion 
of the homage which our Sovereign paid to his cousin, the late Kin g 
of that country. Recently concluded agreements create a new basis 
for our economic and financial relations, which we wish to develop 
in the interests of both countries. 

A common origin and memories of the Great War bind us to Italy. 
The economic interests of the two countries and the sympathy of the 
Rumanian people for Italy strengthen these connexions. We shall 
continue to maintain and develop our relations of good neighbours 
and friendship with Soviet Russia. Finally, we shall maintain the 
best relations with our neighbours and with all other countries, in- 
cluding Germany, our good relations with whom have their origin in 
the existence of great economic interests. Loyal to the League of 
Nations, we shall continue to collaborate actively with that great 
in stitution at Geneva. 

This policy has been consistently pursued by aU parties since the 
War, and latterly, in particular, by M. Titulescu, with talent, 
authority, and prestige, which has assured him the weU-deserved 
gratitude of the country. 

(ii) Extract from Speech by H.M. King Carol II of Rumania, 
October 29, 1936.^ 

. . . We have fought for the same things and conquered in the same 
belief. After the War, this belief was strengthened by the formation 
of the Little Entente and crystallized in it. I subscribe whole- 
heartedly to what you have said concerning the necessity for, and 
vitality of, the Little Entente. Recent meetings in Bucarest and 
Bratislava have emphasized afresh the solidarity which is essential 
for us and for the pohtical fife of Europe. Our solidarity has been 
further strengthened by the meetings in Geneva, which have been 
marked by the same confident and loyal collaboration. 

In these days when international events move so quickly and 
there are so many difficult problems to be solved, it is the duty of the 
Little Entente to confirm its unity anew. I am therefore glad to have 
the opportunity of doing so by my presence here among my loyal 
aUies. We form an association, which is confident in its right and its 

^ In reply to President Benei at a banquet given in his honour during a 
State visit to Prague. Prager Presse, October 30, 1936. Translation prepared 
by the Information Department.^ 
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power, we constitute a guarantee of order, we are tenacious defenders 
of our rights and our unity within our national and inviolable 
frontiers ; moreover, we are loyal defenders of peace and the friends 
of all who are prepared loyally to co-operate with us. . . . 

(iii) Communique issued after the visit to Prague of H.M. King 
Carol II of Rumania, October 31, 1936.^ 

PoKtical conversations between His Majesty King Carol II and the 
President of the Republic, Dr. Benes, with the participation of the 
Head of the Government, Dr. Hodza, and of the two Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs, M. Antonescu and Dr. Krofta, took place during 
Hia Majesty’s stay in Prague on October 29, 30, and 31. 

The attitude of the three States of the Little Entente during the 
past year and month with regard to the various problems of their 
foreign policy was thoroughly discussed, and emphasis was once more 
laid on the necessity of pursuing in the future, as in the past, a 
common general policy in full agreement with the Belgrade Govern- 
ment, with the object of increasing still further the unity of the three 
States. In particular the exact procedure to be followed with regard 
to each of the political questions of the day was determined. All 
these questions wid also be examined with His Royal Highness 
Prince Paul and the Prime Minister of Yugoslavia, Dr. Stoyadinovi6. 

A series of questions concerning Czechoslovak-Rumanian relations 
was examined and provisions made for their settlement. 

Sincere and complete satisfaction was expressed with the results 
of His Majesty’s journey, and with the mutual understanding and 
complete identity of the interests of the three States of the Little 
Entente as regards recent changes in Europe, and also as regards the 
objects of their future policy. In consideration of the existing 
political situation in Europe, close and intimate contact will be con- 
stantly maintained between the representatives of the three countries. 

(iv) Extract from the Speech from the Throne by H.M. King Carol II 
of Rumania, November 15, 1936.^ 

In the confusion which reigns in international life to-day, Ru- 
manian foreign policy, with unshakable determination, calmly and 
without wavering, has pursued its lofty aim, the maintenance of 
peace and the preservation of our frontiers, which have been drawn 

^ Prager Presse, November 1, 1936. Translation prepared by the Informa- 
tion Department. 

At the opening of the Parhamentary session. Prager Presse, November 16, 
1936. Translation prepared by the Information Department. 
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in perpetuity. My Government is convinced that this aim can be 
achieved by the friendly collaboration of aU States within the frame- 
work of the League of Nations and by the strengthening of our 
alliances. My Government is, therefore, determined to support any 
act which serves to increase the authority and the power of the 
Geneva institution, and at the same time to spare no effort to develop 
and strengthen our existing alliances. With this object in view it 
will continue the intimate relations and permanent contact which 
exist between it and the principal statesmen of all aUied countries. 

An outward sign of these relations is to be found in the regular con- 
sultations of the Little Entente and the Balkan Entente, which pro- 
vide an exceptional opportunity of emphasizing the solidarity and 
unity of outlook which link these two groups of States. The Little 
Entente was further strengthened during the course of this year 
through the decision of the Heads of State of the three countries to 
meet regularly for mutual consultation. . . 

Riunania, who has devoted so much attention to the maintenance, 
strengthening, and development of her alliances, is determined to 
maintain friendly relations with all other countries, especially with 
her neighbours, for she is convinced that in this way, and at one and 
the same time, she can serve both her own interests and her great 
ideal — the maintenance of peace. . . . 

In this difficult hour the forces of our nation must not be wasted 
in internal strife, but must be mobilized for the defence of the in- 
heritance of rights which with great sacrifices our forebears entrusted 
to us. In the name of my people I demand that my voice should he 
heard and obeyed. 

(v) Official Communique issued after the visit to Warsaw of M. 
Antonescu, Minister for Foreign Affairs of Rumania, November 
28 , 1936 .^ 

Apres avoir examine toutes les questions interessant les deux 
iStats, MM. Antonescu, ministre des affaires etrangeres de Roumanie, 
et Beck, ministre des affaires etrangeres de Pologne, ont constate 
la concordance parfaite des vues de leurs gouvemements et se sont 
declares convaincus de la necessite de maintenir avec vigilance, dans 
la situation actuelle, le contact le plus intime. 

Ils ont constate notamment que TaUiance polono-roumaine s’est 
toujours averee comme correspondant entierement au sentiment 

^ This decision was taken during the visit of Prince Paul of Yugoslavia and 
President Benes to Bncarest in June. 

“ Le Temps, November 30, 1936. 
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profond des deux nations et aux buts pour lesquels elle a 6t6 conclue, 
et qu’elle constitue un des elements constructifs efficaces de la 
stabilisation des relations internationales et de la securite en Europe. 

Les ministres ont aflfirme leur commune decision de maintenir 
intacts, dans toutes les circonstances, les principes etabUs dans le 
traite de garantie polono-roumain, afin de conserver leur pleine 
efficacite, dans toute nouveUe organisation de I’Europe, aux avan- 
tages resultant pour les deux pays de cette alliance. 

A cet efEet, les ministres se sont declares prets a developper cette 
alliance sur tons les terrains de la vie pratique en I’adaptant aux 
interets de leurs peuples et aux necessites imperieuses de la situation 
actuelle. Ils ont envisage notamment des visites procbaines a 
Varsovie du ministre de I’instruction publique de Roumanie, du chef 
d’etat-major de I’armee roumaine et du gouverneur de la Banque 
nationale roumaine. 

Animes d’lm esprit d’amitie et de confiance mutuelle, les ministres 
ont signe une convention de collaboration culturelle polono-roumaine, 
deux protocoles sur la collaboration des organisations chargees de 
I’education de la jeunesse, et ont echange les instruments de la 
ratification de la convention relative a la delimitation des frontieres 
polono-roumaines. 


8. Ycgoslavia 


(i) Extracts from Statement by M. Stoyadinovic, President of 
the Council of Ministers, March 6, 1936.^ 


. . . Dans les questions de politique exterieure, le gouvemement 
royal s’est efforce avant tout de maintenir la continuite et de suivre 
dans ses hgnes principales cette voie qui lui fut indiquee par le Grand 
Roi Martyr Alexandre Premier et par le bon sens de notre peuple. Le 
Roi Chevalier Unificateur a trace durant sa vie des sillons ineffa 9 ables 
et a laisse un guide d’une valeur durable, tandis que le bon sens de 
notre peuple a su toujours concevoir egalement les interets generaux, 
a^i que defendre ses propres interets. Notre peuple a toujours 
reussi a etre au bon moment du bon cote, du cote ou se trouvent le 
droit et la justice intemationale, par consequent, la victoire finale. 
Dans les nouveaux problemes egalement, dans les problemes et les 
taches que ces temps difficiles font surgir a la surface de la vie inter- 
nationale, et qui se sont par consequent presentees devant nous pour 
la premiere fois, le gouvemement royal s’est efforce de s’inspirer des 


' In the Chamber of Deputies. 
Legation in London. 


Text furnished by the Royal Yugoslav 
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memes ideaux et, de cette fa9on, d’aborder leur solution avec le 
memo esprit et dans le meme sens. 

J’estime que nous pouvons ouvertement affirmer que cet esprit 
n’est pas mauvais et que notre politique exterieure n’est pas erronee 
dans ses buts et dans sea methodes. Les resultats le montrent. 
L’avenir, je Teapere, le confirmera encore davantage. 

L’attitude de principe, I’esprit de suite, la fideHte a I’egard des 
engagements contractees, furent les prineipes fondamentaux de notre 
politique exterieure. Dans les temps orageux et de changements in- 
vraisemblables, le gouvernement royal s’est efforce de trouver la voie 
moyenne et la plus utile entre un d5mamisme exagere et une passivite 
nuisible. En vue du maintien de la continuite necessaire, le gouveme- 
ment royal considere de son devoir d’exprimer aussi de cette place sa 
profonde gratitude a Son Altesse Royale le Prince Regent, qui, mieux 
qu’aucun autre temoin vivant, connait I’ceuvre et les efforts de son 
Cousin, le Roi Chevalier Unificateur et qui, par cela, pouvait avec le 
plus d’autorite representer notre ifitat dans les importants pour- 
parlers reeemment menes a Paris et a Londres avec Tautorite et le 
succes qui, du reste, pouvaient seuJement revenir a son grand nom 
et a ses biillantes quaUtes. 

Dans la realisation de ses tendances pacifiques, le Royaume de 
Yougoslavie s’efforce de dormer k ses rapports avec les grandes puis- 
sances de I’Europe occidentale et centrale le caractere d’une amitie 
et d’une collaboration aussi intimes que possible. La Yougoslavie a 
toujoms voulu, et elle veut encore aujomd’hui, arriver avec eUes a 
un accord sincere et loyal dans toutes les questions fondamentales, et 
mettre autant que possible ses vues en harmonie avec les leurs. 

L ’amitie traditionnelle et sans nuage envers la France nous tient 
tou jours a coeur et nous nous effor9ons, non seulement de la conserver 
aussi pour ravenir, mais meme, si cela est possible en general, de 
la developper encore davantage et de la consoHder. Nous avons 
voulu parvenir a une collaboration aussi etroite que possible avec la 
Grande-Bretagne. Ainsi avons-nous pu constater avec satisfaction, 
ces derniers temps, I’interet et la comprehension que montrent a 
regard de notre pays les mili eux competents de Grande-Bretagne. 
Avec le Royaume d’ltahe voisin, nous nous effor9ons des deux cotes 
de dissiper les malentendus du passe en vue de I’institution de rap- 
ports d’une amitie durable dans I’avenir. Les relations etroites de 
nature economique qui existent deja entre le Reich allemand et 
notre Etat exigent que, dans les limites du possible, nous completions 
et elargissions ces relations reciproques. 

Je considere cependant qu’il n’est pas necessaire de vous exposer 
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particulierement les rapports cordiaux entre notre Royaume et les 
pays a/mia et allife: le Royaume de Roumanie et la Republique de 
Tchecoslovaquie. Ces rapports out depuis toujours ete tels qu’ils 
doivent I’etre et ils resteront, sans aueun doute, dans le cadre de la 
ferme et inebranlable communaute d’interets et de sentiments que 
represente la Petite Entente. 

Ainsi que mes predecesseurs au ministere defe! affaires etrangeres, 
j’ai eu egalement Toccasion de souligner a plusieurs reprises la grande 
portee de cette reelle communaute d’Rtats et son utilite, non seule- 
ment pour les trois pays membres, mais aussi pour les interets 
generaux de la paix en Europe. Quoi que puissent afiSrmer ceux qui 
eomptent avec I’oubli du monde, la Petite Entente repr^sente un pas 
historique dans le progres de cette partie de I’Europe, un progr^ 
vers son organisation meiUeure et plus juste. Sur cette voie, nos trois 
pays sont indissolubles, car ils sont lies par la communaute des 
interets vitaux et I’identite des Ames fondamentales. 

La Adsite recente du President du gouvernement de Tcheco- 
slovaqme et ministre des affaires etrangeres, M. le dr. Milan Hodza, 
nous a donneune agreable occasion de manifester cette communaute 
d’une fa§on cordiale et solennelle. 

Nous pouvons ouvertement declarer aussi bien aux amis de la 
Petite Entente qu’a ceux qui ne le sont pas : La Petite Entente con- 
tinue dans sa direction et ne cesse pas d’etre le gage le plus sur de la 
paix et le bastion contre lequel se brisent toutes les illusions de ceux 
qui ne se sont pas encore reconcilies avec I’etat de choses d’apres- 
guerre dans cette partie de I’Europe. En pleine solidarite entre eUes, 
la Tchecoslovaquie, la Roumanie et la Yougoslavie, en commun et 
comme un tout indivisible, dans le cadre de la Petite Entente, con- 
tinueront a travailler a la consolidation de la situation dans le Bassin 
danubien et surtout au retablissement de la prosperite economique. 
Sans oubKer les le 9 ons du passe, mais aussi sans fermer les yeux devant 
les exigences du present, nous accepterons cordialement et saluerons 
toujours le plus chaleureusement, nous aussi, toute possibUite reelle 
de collaboration de bonne volonte et utile aussi avec les autres voisins. 

Le systeme de la Petite Entente trouve son complement heureux 
dans TEntente balkanique que composent le Royaume de Grece, le 
Royaume de Roumanie, la Republique de Turquie et notre Royaume. 
Grace a I’Entente balkanique, la paix est complete aujourd’hui dans 
cette partie du monde, contrairement aux circonstances qui y re- 
gnaient jadis. Les Balkans ne constituent plus un baril de poudre, 
ni la cause de conflits intemationaux. Les peuples balkaniques vivent 
aujourd’hui entre eux comme de bons voisins. 
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Le Pacte balkanique est la base de notre politique balkanique et 
il determine specialement nos rapports avec le Royaume de Grece et 
la Republique tiu^que. 

Dans les deux ans de son existence, le Pacte de I’Entente balkanique 
s’est revele comme im instrument important dans la creation de la 
pleine solidarite des Stats balkaniques qui ont sincerement coUabore 
et adoptent une attitude commune devant tons les evenements plus 
importants de la politique intemationale. Cette collaboration sincere 
des Stats de TEntente balkanique ne s’est pas manifestee seulement 
dans les questions politiques. On a fait egalement des tentatives 
serieuses dans la creation de possibilites pour une collaboration eco- 
nomique plus etroite, qui ont donne jusqu’a present des resultats 
positifs. Ainsi, lors de la solution des rapports commerciaux, on 
s’est accorde des facilites reciproques autant que cela fut possible 
etant donne les engagements a I’egard de tiers pays. On etudie le 
reglement ferroviaire commun qui est deja adopte entre les ^tats 
de la Petite Entente. Depuis le Janvier de cette annee, est entre 
en vigueur le nouveau tarif postal reduit entre les fitats de TEntente 
balkanique. Le gouvemement royal considere le travail pour le ren- 
forcement de la solidarite balkanique par Tintermediaire du Pacte de 
TEntente balkanique comme un des buts les plus importants de la 
politique exterieure yougoslave. Je dois constater avec la plus grande 
satisfaction que, dans ces efforts, nous rencontrons la plus complete 
comprehension chez les hommes d’etat responsables de Grece, 
Roumanie et Turquie, ce qui nous donne les plus grands espoirs que 
le Pacte d’Entente balkanique remplira avec succes son role his- 
torique dans la vie des peuples balkaniques. 

En dehors du Pacte de TEntente balkanique se trouvent encore 
deux fitats balkaniques, nos voisins; la Bulgarie et TAlbanie. Nos 
rapports sont bons aussi avec eux et nous nous effor9ons constamment 
de les ameliorer, car nous sommes conscients que seulement dans la 
politique de bon voisinage et d’amitie sincere, tons les £tats bal- 
kaniques peuvent trouver la plus forte garantie de leur independance, 
de leur paix et de leur progres economique et cultural. C’est seule- 
ment en suivant cette voie que peut etre realise cet ideal qui devrait 
etre commun a tons les fitats balkaniques : 

‘Les Balkans aux peuples balkaniques.’ 

La politique de rapprochement et de collaboration avec le Royaume 
de Bulgarie est fondee sur les bases sohdes et durables des actes his- 
toriques du Bienheureux Roi Alexandre et de S.M. le Roi Boris. La 
recente rencontre de S.M. le Roi Boris et de S.A.R. le Prince Regent 
Paul montre que cette politique sera poursuivie. La frontiere 

D d 
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bulgstro-yougoslavB (jui fut jadis l6 foysr d. iimoiiibrablcs incidents 
s’ouvre progressivement an trafic des voyageurs et an mouvement 
commercial de la population frontiere de I’un et de I’autre cote. Le 
traite de commerce conclu offre egalement aux deux pays la possi- 
bilite d’echanges commerciaux plus intenses. Le gouvemement royal 
demeure resolument attache a la politique de rapprochement avec 
la Bulgaiie, car il estime qu’U sert ainsi au mieux les idees et aussi les 
interets de I’Entente balkanique et de la consohdation de la situation 
dans les Balkans. 

Avec le Royaume d’Albanie, nous fimes et nous ferons tous les 
efforts pour developper le plus possible les relations de communica- 
tions et les rapports commerciaux mutuels, car nous pensons que 
e’est la Tune des voies pour la creation des rapports les meiUeurs 
possibles entre nos deux pays voisins. II faut esperer que la bonne 
volonte de la Yougoslavie trouvera de I’autre cote autant d’attache- 
ment sincere a une telle politique dietee par des raisons de solidarite 
balkanique. 

Nos relations avec nos voisins du nord demeurent inchangees. 

Nous n’avons jamais pu comprendre ni approuver la propaganda 
legitimiste en Autriche. Le point de vue de la Yougoslavie dans la 
question de la restauration des Habsbourgs est suflfisamment connu. 
Cette restauration entratnerait inevitablement des complications et 
aurait certainement des consequences graves pour la paix en Europe. 
C’est pourquoi il est de notre devoir, en tant qu’amis sinceres de la 
paix, dans I’interet general que nous repetions et pour la seconde et 
pour la troisieme fois notre : Non resolu touchant cette question. 

Le gouvemement royal desire rme collaboration effective et loyale 
avec le gouvemement de la Republique autrichienne. Nous estimons 
que cette collaboration est utile aux deux pays. Nous n’avons laisse 
echapper, ni laisserons echapper aucune occasion et aucune possi- 
bilite de renforcement des relations economiques et cultureUes avec 
I’Autriche. C’est pourquoi et avec juste droit, nous escomptons 
qu’aussi dans ce pays voisin on evitera tout ce qui paralyse nos efforts 
et tout ce qui met des obstacles et des entraves sur la voie de notre 
rapprochement. 

Pour la consolidation economique du Bassin danubiennous sommes 
disposes egalement a la collaboration avec notre autre voisin du nord, 
le Royaume de Hongrie, et nous souhaitons que de ce cote aussi dis- 
paraissent les causes de mefiance mutuelle et de desaccord. 

Nos relations avec tous les autres fitats aussi sont bonnes et 
normales. 

A la Societe des nations nous avons toujours d4fendu le point de 
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VTie du respect de ce grand instrument de paix qu’est I’institution de 
Geneve. 

L’idee de la Societe des nations a ete et restera ponr nous le point 
de depart de la politique intemationale, car eUe s’est montree comme 
la seule voie pour le maintien de la vie intemationale contemporaine, 
le seul regulateur reel de son fonctionnement normal et I’unique 
arbitre de tons ses conflits. De teUes conceptions et la politique qui 
en decoule donnerent a notre fitat et aux relations intemationales 
I’autorite necessaire et lui permirent aussi de s’elever tou jours avec 
raison pour la defense de ses droits et de ses interets justifies. 

Nous n’avons pas de raisons de perdre un seul instant la foi dans 
la raison d’etre et dans I’avenir de cette institution fondamentale de 
rbumanite contemporaine, qui par ses grands ideaux et par son 
mecanisme represente I’unique moyen de maintien de la paix et des 
traites internationaux. Les hesitations momentanees dans I’efficacite 
de son role ne doivent detoumer personne de la ligne que la Societe 
des nations trace aux fitats au sujet de leur activite, car sans le 
devouement sincere et sans I’identification de son activite au Pacte 
de la Societe des nations et a son systeme de securite collective, la 
paix intemationale et tons les traites internationaux seraient soumis 
a une dure 4preuve. . . . 

Comme vous pouvez, Messieurs les deputes, le constater paj mes 
paroles, dans ses lignes fondamentales et les principes essentiels dont 
elle s’inspire la politique ext^rieure du Royaume de Yougoslavie 
reste ce qu’elle a ete jusqu’a present. 

Dans la situation intemationale actuelle qui comprend outre toutes 
les garanties, un certain nombre de questions non resolues et de 
problemes ardus, il est de notre devoir de rester fideles aux principes 
exposes et aux engagements pris. Fidelite a I’idee de la paix euro- 
peenne, fidelite au Pacte de la Societe des nations, amitie avec la 
France, appui ferme de la Petite Entente et de I’Entente balkanique, 
demeurent aussi a I’avenir les imperatifs de notre politique exterieure. 

Dans Tavenir, le gouvernement royal s’efforcera sur cette base 
immuable de developper et de perfectionner I’organisation et I’acti- 
vite de notre politique exterieme, contribuant aussi par tout ce qui 
est en son pouvoir a ce que soient sauvegardees les acquisitions des 
generations qui nous ont precedes et afin que soit assuree a notre 
Royaume, dans la communaute intemationale, la place qui lui 
revient de droit et qui lui est reconnue d’une fa9on universeUe. 
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(ii) Extract from Speech by M. Stoyadinovid, June 1, 1936 J 
. The aim of our foreign policy is to make sure of peace and the 
Peace Treaties as the guarantee of good and friendly relations with all 
our neighbours and aU other States ; the development of our relations 
for the maintenance of peace by common effort and for the guarantee 
of the independence and integrity of the State. The foreign policy 
of the Party must be based upon the Treaties of Peace existing within 
the framework of the League of Nations. When one says ‘League of 
Nations’ the phrase sounds rather odd. After setbacks in China, 
Abyssinia and elsewhere, is it any good to speak of the League ? In 
spite of aU this I stiU regard the League as a useful institution. 
Abyssinia has succumbed, but she would have done so in any case as 
she was without mili tary preparations or armaments. Moreover, a 
war with Abyssinia gives one the impression of a colonial war which 
one regards in Europe somewhat differently. It would have been an 
entirely different matter if it had been a question of a European war. 
It is possible that the support given by the League of Nations to 
Abyssinia might have been adequate. For these reasons we should 
not anathematize the League. Nevertheless we should not regard 
it as constituting our sole support. We have alliances with the States 
of the Little Entente and the Balkan Entente which between them 
represent 70,000,000 souls. In our alliances we maintain honomably 
the role allotted to us. Our policy is a policy of peace. We desire 
peace because we know what war means. We ask nothing from any 
one, but we will never yield an inch of the territory which is oms. 
To-day, by virtue of aU the laws human and divine, and by virtue 
of the Treaties, our opposition to revisionist propaganda or to the 
return of the Hapsburgs in Austria, is due not to any fear on our 
part of the results of such propaganda or because we fear young 
Otto at Vienna, but merely because we know in advance that such 
measures would lead straight to an armed conflict. 

We rely upon the League of Nations and upon our allies, but we 
depend above all upon ourselves and our own forces. We will equip 
our army for the defence of our frontiers, our peace and our security. 

9. POLAlfD^ 

The key-note of Polish foreign pohcy during the year 1936, as in pre- 
ceding years, was ‘balance’. Situated uneasily between two powerful 
neighbours, executors with Austria, at the end of the eighteenth century, 

^ At the National Congress of the Yugoslav Badical Union. Journal des 
Nations, June 4, 1936. Translation prepared by the Information Department. 

“ See Survey for 1936, Part III (iii). 
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of her partition, Poland has to fear as much the consequences of agree- 
ment between Russia and Germany, which might result in another parti- 
tion, as conflict between these two States; in the event of which her terri- 
tory would in aU probability sooner or later become the battle-ground of 
the opposing forces. During the period of Soviet-German co-operation 
under the RapaUo policy (1922-33) the first fear was uppermost in the 
minds of Polish statesmen. The Franco-Pohsh Alliance of 1921 had been 
designed to guarantee Poland both against danger from Bolshevism and 
against the possibility of a war of revenge by Germany and the reoccupa- 
tion of the Corridor and Upper Silesia. The Polish-Rumanian alliance of 
1921 was an added defence against danger from the East.^ 

The violent campaign conducted by National-Socialism against Bol- 
shevism during 1936^ brought with it the fear of a possible conflict. 
Troubles in Danzig, following the ‘Nazification’ of the Free City in 1935, 
also aroused uneasiness.® To discuss these questions, and also to safeguard 
the position of Poland in regard to the possible negotiation of a Western 
Pact to replace the Locarno Rhineland Treaty, Colonel Beck visited Lon- 
don on November 8-11.^ 

Poland also turned once more to France, after a period of aloofness 
dating from the German-Polish Non-Aggression Agreement of January 
1934. On the invitation of General Rydz-Smigly (as he then was). General 
Gamelin, the Chief of the French General Staff, visited Warsaw on August 
12-16. The prehminary discussions which took place during this visit were 
brought to a successful conclusion during the return visit of General Rydz- 
3migly to France, on August 30-September 6, when agreement was 
reached regarding the form and conditions of the technical and financial 
collaboration to be afforded by Prance under the Franco-Polish Alliance. 
It was emphasized that the scope of the Agreement was purely bilateral 
and that the military conversations had not gone beyond the limits of a 
defensive alliance. 

The total amount to be received by Poland under the September Agree- 
ment was 2,600 million francs. Of this, 1,350 million francs (405 million 
francs for the Pohsh Government and 945 miUion francs for the Franco- 
Polish Railway Company) were in the form of a long-term loan bearing 
interest at 6 per cent. This was to be used for national defence purposes, 
including the development of the Polish armaments industry and railway 
construction, particularly on the Upper Silesia-Gdynia line. A small por- 
tion was also to be employed by the Polish Government to liquidate 
certain French debts frozen in Poland, thus removing a cause of friction 
between the two countries. The remaining 1,250 million francs were to be 
received in the form of credits for the pmchase of war material in France. 

The final reading of the Bill empowering the Pohsh Minister of Finance 
to contract the loan and credits was voted unanimously by the Seym on 
January 5, 1937, when Colonel Beck explained the purpose of the loan and 
the basic principles of the Franco-Pohsh Ahiance.® The French Chamber 
approved the Agreement unanimously on December 29. 

Meanwhile, on December 18, Colonel Beck had made a comprehensive 
statement on foreign pohcy to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate.® 

^ See above, p. 397. “ See above, p. 286. ® See below, p. 417. 

* See below, p. 406. ' See below, p. 415. * See below, p. 406. 
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(i) Official Communique issued by the Foreign Offike after the visit of 
Colonel Beck, Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs, to London, 
November 11, 19361 

During the last three days M. Beck, the Polish Minister for 
Foreign AfEairs, has had with the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, as well as with other members of His Majesty’s Government, 
a series of conversations on the general situation in Europe and on 
questions directly affecting Poland and the United Kingdom. 

M. Beck and Mr. Eden were glad to find a conformity of views and 
desires on the part of the two Governments in the matters of common 
concern to the two countries. They consider it highly desirable that 
the attempt to promote the settlement of European problems should 
be pursued. Opportunity was also taken to consider certain points 
connected with the proposed Western Treaty in regard to which 
Poland has an interest; and it was recognized that means would 
require to be found to respect Poland’s legitimate interests in this 
matter. 

M. Beck and Mr. Eden are of the opinion that international col- 
laboration can best be maintained within the framework of the 
League of Nations, and that nothing would be more fatal to the hopes 
of European appeasement than the division, apparent or real, of 
Europe into opposing blocs. 

(ii) Statement by Colonel Beck, Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
Poland, December 18, 1936.^ 

Members of the Committee : 

About a year ago I had the opportunity to report to Parliament, 
in the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Seym,^ regarding the methods 
of work in our foreign policy, as I interpreted that policy to the best 
of my ability, with the aim of applying to the work of my Department 
the great ideas of Marshal Pilsudski. 

I am speaking at the beginning of this extraordinary parlia- 
mentary session because, in my opinion, the number of events 
necessitates a more frequent analysis of the situation and defining of 
our attitude. 

In reviewing these events and our part in them, I will try to 
demonstrate the application of those very principles to which I 
referred last year. 

^ The Times, November 12, 1936. 

Before the Foreign AfEairs Committee of the Senate. Translation furnished 
by the Polish Embassy in London. 

® See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 230. 
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There were many events in that year, and our attitude in face of 
them was not a passive one, therefore chronological material is rather 
abundant. I did not, however, find it necessary to change any of the 
principles dh’ecting Pohsh pohcy. 

One apparent fact might strike you; last year I referred also to 
that feature of our foreign policy which is characterized by a reserve 
and reluctance to engage ourselves beyond the sphere where we 
possess means of action and where, therefore, our work has direct 
weight. 

There is no doubt that in the course of the last year we enlarged 
the range of our contacts and interests. I should hke, however, to 
point out at this stage that we have by no means altered our methods, 
and the above-mentioned state of affairs is merely the outcome of our 
anxiety lest our country should become an object of policy instead 
of formulating its own attitude with respect to any events of which 
we are not the cause or the inspiration. The defining of such an 
attitude is certainly not easy nowadays, not only because there is so 
much happening, but also because there are in existence, side by side, 
so many different methods of work in international relations. 

Our work has been facilitated thanks to the fact that Poland owes 
allegiance to no ideological doctrine, either in fact or in form. 

Believe me, it is no easy task to encounter one method of work on 
even dates and an entirely different one on uneven ones. 

I regret, however, to say that this is so. 

For several years we have been asking for imiform methods in 
international pohtics and customs. Not in order that such compli- 
cated phenomena should be compressed in one rigid form, but in 
order that all who co-operate with others with goodwill and in good 
faith should not be faced with the unexpected, and that the know- 
ledge as to the extent to which the interests of the coimtry one repre- 
sents will be safeguarded should be available in advance. Never- 
theless, we must face the fact that the preservation of any modus 
vivendi in Evuope requires work on several planes, and that we must 
at the same time collaborate with those States with which our pohcy 
is most concerned, and participate in concerted action of widely 
differing kinds. 

This variety in methods might even become disquieting if it were 
not for the fact, historicaUy proved, that the basis of international 
hfe develops much more gradually than its forms. International 
pohcy is governed by a certain community of interests of ah States, 
and cross-currents which temporarily separate one from the others 
cannot, I assume, hamper permanently this normal growth of 
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solidarity. I would remind all who are uneasy about the future that 
there have been periods of peace and co-operation without the League 
of Nations, and wars when the League of Nations was already in 
existence. In quoting this example I have no intention whatsoever 
of implying that our interest in this institution has been diminished, 
nor have I underestimated the difficulties of om times. I simply 
desired while discussing positive facts of interest to us to remind you 
of the principle so dear to our policy; ‘II n’y a que la reahte des 
choses qui compte.’ 

To those realities belong evidently in the first instance all the 
affairs materially affecting our State, that is to say, relations with 
our neighbours. 

The work done by us in co-operation with our Eastern neighbour, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, continues to yield useful 
results. We transact our common neighbourly business without any 
shocks or serious misunderstandings. 

Public opinion has recently been rather shocked by the utterances 
of one of the speakers during the Vlllth Soviet Congress.^ The words 
in question appeared to contain menaces to the Western neighbours 
of the Union. Though these utterances did not concern Poland but 
rather our Baltic friends, I could understand the stir caused in public 
opinion. This for two reasons; first, because the Non- Aggression 
Pact which had existed between the Soviet Union and its Western 
neighbours since 1932 is based on the same principles vis-a-vis our- 
selves as well as those countries; secondly, because nothing that 
happens on the shores of the only sea to which we have access can 
be a matter of indifference to us. It gives me great satisfaction to 
confirm that the explanation received does not give rise to any 
groimd for disquietude. I had the opportunity of hearing that the 
Soviet Government attaches equal importance to good and normal 
relations with all the States situated on its Western borders. 

A certain nervousness, so common in these difficult times, is 
apparent in some utterances in the press and in public opinion in the 
sphere of our relations with mu’ Western neighbour, and this applies 
to both sides of the frontier. I am nevertheless deeply convinced that 
the great and bold decision — ^to put our relations with the German 
Reich on a friendly basis — continues to retain its value, both with 

^ This referred to the words uttered by M. Zdanov, Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of Leningrad, on November 29, who said: ‘We wish to live in 
peace with the Baltic countries, but if these tiny people allow big adventurers 
to use their territories for big adventures, we shall widen our little window on 
to Europe, with the help of the Bed Army.’ {Daily Telegraph, November 30, 
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regard to the direct interests of our country and to relations on the 
Continent of Europe as a whole.^ 

Nerves remain nerves and decision decision. 

There are certainly many agencies in the world anxious to deprive 
ps of the fruits of our peaceful and constructive labours, but I am 
convinced that the largest section of pubhc opinion is so intent on 
safeguarding those fruits that it will reject any offers coming from 
outside, lest their value be reduced. 

Among the results of the last year we find many encouraging facts 
which prove that, in our decision with regard to those few political 
agreements we concluded, we followed the path of permanent and 
stable principles, and did not seek to derive any benefit from transient 
opportunities. For that very reason our oldest affiances, concluded 
in the defence of our interests but featuring a deep loyalty towards 
the interests of others, have proved during the last few months to 
be beneficial factors in the European balance of power. Before 
I start enumerating all the contacts with political heads of other 
States in their chronological order, contacts which enabled us in 
the course of the past year to share common anxieties and devise 
reasonable solutions, I should like to mention, first, certain visits 
deriving from our alliances. In the course of last summer there took 
place the exchange of visits between the supreme military commands 
of France and Poland. No picture of our relations with lYance would 
be complete without mentioning that, besides the utmost courtesy 
met with by Marshal Rydz-Smigly during his visit to France from 
the governing circles in pofitics and the army, we had the opportunity 
of observing spontaneous and sincere manifestations from the general 
pubhc during the various stages of the journey. This visit resulted, 
moreover, in certain agreements coimected with defence problems. 
The details will be given to you by the Minister of Finance. No 
wonder that, in the atmosphere I mentioned, the relations between 
us and the Government of the friendly and aUied French nation are 
developing in a most satisfactory manner in spite of many other 
European problems. I hope that this state of affairs will influence 
all the future treaties which will be negotiated in Europe. 

Co-operation with Rumania, situated much nearer to us, made 
steady progress in this difficult period. I am convinced that Minister 
Antonescu and General Samsonovici, during their stay in Warsaw, 
felt how much real and constant friendship there is for their country. 
On my part, I should like to point out that the simple and friendly 

^ For text of the German-Polish Non- Aggression Agreement of January 26, 
1934, see Documents for 1933, p. 424. 
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tone I adopted at the very first meeting with my Rumanian colleague 
enabled us to confirm in the most direct way the permanent solidarity 
of our mutual interests.^ I hope that I shall be able to continue these 
conversations in Bucarest. I further think that the personal contact 
of the Heads of our States wfil deepen our alliance. 

With yom leave I will now enumerate the events in their chrono- 
logical order. Since my last speech in Parliament, we have had several 
opportunities of proving the usefulness of personal contacts, both 
with regard to learning more thoroughly the opinions and political 
tendencies of other countries, and to giving foreign statesmen an 
opportunity of acquainting themselves directly with our life and 
thoughts. I confidently state that aU the meetings and political 
visits which took place in the course of last year met with sympathy 
and lively interest in the widest circles of our public. I am also 
pleased to say that during those contacts with the outside world we 
always met a lively response, deepening the understanding of our 
political work. 

Before I enumerate the strictly official visits, I should like to call 
to mind the stay in Poland of Minister-President Goering in Eebruary 
last. Though not official, this visit was an expression of constant 
•endeavour between our neighbouring States to consolidate the best 
relations through mutual acquaintance and direct meetings. 

Next I will limit myself to the enumeration of visits of a 
diplomatic character. I have no doubt that my colleagues will find 
an opportunity of mentioning to you the contacts they made with 
their foreign colleagues occupying similar positions in their respective 
countries. 

I therefore mention briefly visits and meetings. The exchange of 
■visits ■with the Belgian Premier, the then Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
M. van Zeeland, reminded the world of the century-old friendship 
between our two countries. Its result is a great measure of mutual 
Tmderstanding in facing present problems. 

Further I take the Kberty of mentioning the visit to Warsaw of 
M. Munters, the present Minister of Foreign Affairs of Latvia. This 
•visit contributed to the further rapprochement between our countries, 
neighbours on land and water. In the circumstances I was pleased to 
support Lat'via’s candidature to the Council of the League at the 
September election. 

The stay in Warsaw of the Norwegian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Hr. Koht, is, I assume, a further expression of the con'viction both 
in Poland and in the Scandina'vian countries that there are many 

‘ See above, p. 397. 
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reasons for our countries to find an even firmer basis of solidarity in 
face of existing Eimopean problems. 

The visit of Premier Koscialkowski to the capital of our old 
Hungarian friends resolved itself into a warm-hearted manifestation, . 
bringing to memory our centuries-old connexions in this part of the 
world. 

I was especially pleased that the return visit to Belgrade took 
place just at the present time, for with great pleasure I was able to 
realize, there also, that political life does not entirely consist of con- 
flicts and differences, but, on the contrary, that there is a lot of 
accumulated friendly spirit and a great deal of understanding at 
various points of our part of the world for constructive work, based 
on loyal respect for mutual rights and interests. 

In the light of actual problems of special interest to us I attach a 
great importance to the conversations I had in London. An oflicial 
communique issued on this occasion,^ and articles in the English press, 
informed you about the more important matters under discussion. 
At this stage I should like to emphasize the appropriate interpreta- 
tion by the Enghsh press of the contents and importance of the con- 
versations, I should like to add that I attach special importance to 
this matter, in view of the fact that we found our respective views 
on many important factors in the present situation to be systemati- 
cally and constantly in harmony as these international problems 
arose. I have no doubt that the fact that I mentioned dming the 
London conversations the so-called Locarno problems meets with your 
full appreciation. This takes us to the sphere of collective work in 
which so many countries are interested. 

Already during the meeting of the Coimcil of the League of Nations 
in March last I had the opportunity of defining clearly our attitude to 
this problem. I was compelled to recall to mind that the Pacts of 1925 
upset the balance of the European Continent, from our point of view. 

I mentioned this not in order to criticize or express regrets, but 
because, in the interests of a general Emopean stabilization and in 
order to afford us an opportunity of collaborating according to our 
means with the Western Powers for the achievement of this common 
goal, I wanted to make clear all the necessary conditions which are 
indispensable if the future Pacts are to retain their positive values, 
avoiding at the same time certain omissions or negative features as 
proved by the experience of 1925. 

On these lines we shall frame our future attitude to similar negotia- 
tions, wishing the highest success due to aU constructive work. 

^ See above, p. 406. 
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Not the least complication in this Pact will be no doubt its relation 
to the League of Nations. The previous attitude towards this problem 
provoked on our part far-reaching objections. In general, if we are 
to speak about the anxieties as to the future of the Geneva institu- 
tion, it seems to me that now more than ever we should give it an 
opportunity for quiet progress through this period of grave anxieties, 
and not burden it with so many complicated tasks. 

To-day League reform belongs to problems officially on the list — 
reform and adaptation to the realities of the present period. 

For the time being the matter is being dealt with in the Geneva 
way. There is a Committee, there certainly will be a Sub-Committee ; 
that is to say, nothing happens very quickly. This is right in so far 
as all reforms are easy in favourable circumstances. In difficult ones 
the greatest caution is advisable. 

Before returning to the subject of League reform I should like to 
teU you briefly about its activities during the last year. 

In my January statement I gave expression to my anxieties as to 
the complications caused by the Abyssinian question. This question 
is settled, as far as we are concerned, from the day we lifted sanctions. 
I must confess that the fact that this business was not settled in a 
formal way in Geneva in the autumn caused me anxiety, but I hope 
that the next meeting will solve the problem. 

Another important matter dealt with in Geneva was the Spanish 
Civil War. In agreement with many other countries represented at 
Geneva, we were of the opinion that there was no practical basis for 
engaging the League in this difficult and painful business, especially 
in the face of other international action undertaken to diminish the 
dangers in international relations which might result from this war. 

I have in view the Non-Intervention Agreement in which we also 
took part. Though this Agreement might be criticized from the 
strictly legal point of view, yet the sincere desire for peace on the part 
of the countries which took up the initiative enabled us to adopt a 
friendly and positive attitude — spontaneous from the beginning and 
later formally confirmed. 

I cannot maintain silence on the fact that during the emrent year 
I put forward in the Assembly of the League of Nations, in the name 
of Poland, the problem of our colonial interests. This problem might 
be divided into two parts. First, the seeming for om population of 
territories for emigration. These demographic problems you know 
well. The question of Jewish emigration constitutes a subdivision 
of this part of the problem. The latter question has a special signi- 
ficance in view of the widespread tendency amongst the numerous 
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Jewish populations to create a national home in Palestine. The 
Jewish question presents special diflSculties in the whole of Eastern 
Europe in view of certain otherwise quite normal economic and 
social processes connected with it. A great number of Jews who are 
maintaining their families as small middlemen lose their means of 
existence in particular countries as soon as the economic hfe develops, 
and have no opportunity of assuring to their offspring means of 
hvelihood. Jewish emigration is therefore not only a Palestinian 
problem ; it is equally a European problem on the one hand, and a 
very important emigration problem on the other. 

The second part of the colonial question for Poland is access to 
raw materials in a better way than by ordinary commercial exchange. 

I deemed it necessary to raise this question at Geneva, for I met 
there with an international movement towards studying means for 
eliminating the present economic and social dif&culties in Europe. 
There were many discussions about preventive measures against the 
growing economic difficulties. In the circumstances I thought that 
silence should not be maintained over problems so vital to us. 

I revert to League reform. A press communique gave you informa- 
tion as to our .observations deposited in the League Reform Com- 
mittee, and I will limit myself therefore to mentioning the chief 
motives which served as a basis for our answer to the questions. 

I do not think it advisable to discuss how paragraphs and regula- 
tions. Paragraphs alone will not solve this important problem. I 
thought it, however, necessary to draw international attention to 
two great dangers menacing the Geneva institution to-day. The first 
consists in the possibiUties, should the present mechanical con- 
tinuance of past policies result in a division of world-Powers, and 
especially those in Europe, into two camps: Powers not bound by 
any international covenant in their decisions, and Powers hampered 
more and more, not only by the fundamental provisions of the 
Covenant, but also by constantly growing ‘ procedures ’ of the League. 

This would create a danger of upsetting the balance of rights and 
obhgations — an indispensable condition of any sane organization. 

The other danger in the same sphere is the formation of blocs : for 
the League and against it. As you know, not only the principles of 
policy professed by us, but also the basis of collaboration between us 
and many other important countries, consist of our reluctance to be 
included in any opposing, if not hostile, camps. Already the dis- 
cussions about Spain have demonstrated the existence of this danger. 

I am pleased to state, however, that so far we have been able to 
oppose this tendency, in collaboration with some other countries. 
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I cannot close the chapter concerning the League without dis- 
cussing at some length the Danzig question.^ Danzig affairs are for 
us much more than a mere addition to the League’s difficulties. 

They embrace a whole series of our every-day and vital interests. 
To explain, however, the situation of to-day, and present it in a proper 
light, I have to consider the problem from the League of Nations’ 
point of view. First, because I think that in the discussion of recent 
events there is, in Polish public opinion, a certain confusion of ideas. 
Poland possesses in Danzig rights and interests which are known to 
you and which reach far beyond diplomatic problems. 

As far as assuring respect for those vital interests of ours goes, we 
admit no possibility of any changes and the attitude of our Govern- 
ment is simple and immutable. I am bound, however, to admit that 
in all public declarations the Senate of the Free City of Danzig 
acknowledge, in a clear and categorical manner, the existence of our 
rights. S imil arly, we have no intention of interfering in any way with 
the rights of the Free City. While defending with firmness our own 
rights, we have to respect the rights of others. 

The complications of the last period had their source in the conflict 
between the Senate of the Free City and the League agencies, and 
here we have to acknowledge great differences in the opinions of those 
two factors, and differences in the interpretation of existing agree- 
ments. At the wish of the League we undertook twice in the last few 
months an additional task with a view to finding a practical way out. 

One task, namely the liquidation of the incident connected with 
the visit of a German cruiser to the port of the Free City, ended in 
the exchange of Notes, the value and importance of which were 
acknowledged by the League of Nations. 

In the present state of affairs we are negotiating intensively in two 
directions : first, to secure an efficient and practical execution of our 
rights in the Free City in view of the many new regulations issued 
by the Danzig Senate, and secondly, to ehminate difficulties which 
have arisen between the League Representative and the Senate. 

For a week these negotiations have been proceeding favourably, 
and I hope that in this case also we shall be able to fulfil our task. 
These matters are very delicate. They have been so for several cen- 
turies, but I am convinced that mutual interests, well understood, 
will always enable us to find reasonable forms of co-operation with 
the Free City, lying as it does on our great trade route. . . . 

Once more I should like to claim your attention for some remarks 
I made in the first part of my statement ; the confirmation that the 

^ See below, p. 417. 
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enlargement of the range of our activities, which has characterized 
the latest period of our pohcy, was merely the outcome of necessities 
imposed on us by the general situation. 

I should never like to divert our foreign policy into too many 
channels, and especially with regard to tasks surpassing our real 
means of action. 

We should be perhaps a happier country if our part in European 
politics were less important. But if does not depend on us. There are 
certain clear issues resulting from our position and the general evolu- 
tion of international relations. 

The artificial spreading of our political activities would be certainly 
contrary to the traditions of our policy. To shrink from the part 
assigned to us would be a flight from the responsibihties of our 
heritage. 

(ui) Statement by Colonel Beck, Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
Poland, January 5, 1937?- 

. . . The purpose of the proposed [Pranco-Pohsh] Loan is clear. 
We all certainly rejoice about each new rifle put into the hands of 
our soldiers, and this statement does not cause me (a Foreign Minister 
working for peace) any prickings of conscience. 

To ensure that peace shall not be a hoUow watchword, two condi- 
tions are essential ; first, sincerity on the part of the State which 
makes peace a plank in its political platform, and secondly, force, an 
indispensable asset if the political programme of our State is to 
receive due respect from others. 

Though it might be assumed that the scheme before the Chambers 
has been thoroughly explained in all its details, yet, in spite of this, 
the Premier suggested that I should speak to you on the subject, for 
apart from the merits of the scheme there are certain manifestations 
which accompany its reahzation. 

Some weeks ago I had the opportunity of reporting to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate on the satisfactory trend of oim 
relations with France during the past year.® To-day I have in mind 
the external manifestations which accompanied the ratification of 
the Agreement before you : the debates in the French Chamber, the 
attitude of the French Government, and finally the unanimous vote 
of ratification given by Parhament. This result, as it was pointed out 
during the debates, was the first rmanimous vote recorded during the 
present session. We have to deal therefore with an event of impor- 

^ In the Seym. Translation furnished by the Polish Embassy in London. 

“ See above, p. 406. 
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tance and not of everyday occurrence. For that reason I deem it 
necessary to explain the case somewhat at length, an essential condi- 
tion for the proper understanding of the value and importance of 
those events. 

To achieve this it is necessary to revert to the beginnings of our 
relations with France. In February 1921 the Head of the State, 
accompanied by the Ministers M. Sapieha and General Sosnkowski, 
arrived in Paris where, in the persons of President Millerand and of 
the Ministers Briand and Barthou, he found statesmen fuUy conscious 
of the importance of conferring on our old friendship the lasting seal 
of a treaty of alliance. 

It is worth remembering the situation and atmosphere of 1921. 
Even though many conferences and committees were being held at 
that time, it was essentially a period of temporary chaos, following 
on the collapse of the war machinery of the world and preceding the 
first attempts at organizing peace. In such conditions, only those 
questions which were straightforward and simple — and among these 
I count Pohsh-French relations — as they were then considered, had 
any chance of being settled in a short time. 

Since then Europe has passed through many disUlusionments and 
disappointments. In the course of these sixteen years there was a 
ten-year period when it seemed that all the affairs of this part of the 
world were governed not only by a permanent code but also by a 
permanent procedure. At a certain stage, politics might have ap- 
peared as a series of red-tape proceedings, not entirely free from some 
attempts to invest our simple Agreement — between two nations feel- 
ing a long-standing sympathy for each other — with some new com- 
phcated and artificial forms. But a period of heavy trials was to 
follow. The very foundations of political life in Europe were 
shaken, and the outward forms collapsed even more disastrously. 

‘ Procedures ’ failed and not much was left of the ‘ Code 

We found ourselves in a transitory period between two epochs: 
between the failure of the first attempt to organize peace and a new 
attempt of the same sort which would obviously have to be under- 
taken. 

It was at that very moment that we affirmed the vitality of rela- 
tions between Warsaw and Paris, culminating in the exchange of 
visits between General Gamelin and Marshal Rydz-Smigly. 

The rmanimity of French public opinion, and the undoubted 
unanimity of view on this same point in Poland, remind the world 
to-day of the existence of this alliance. 

How far-sighted were the authors of the 1921 Agreement! 
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You might well ask me; ‘And what about the future?’ I am in 
a position to declare that, between the Pohsh and French Govern- 
ments, there is a complete agreement as to the point that the Pohsh- 
French Alliance should be maintained even in view of any futme 
agreements or negotiations. I had the opportunity of making this 
point clear in discussions with my French colleague, M. Delbos. 
Foremost in my thoughts are the negotiations between Western 
European Powers with a view to replacing the old Locarno Pacts. 

Since we are agreed on the principle, let me express the hope that 
means will be found to safeguard the full value of our aUiance, along 
with possible new agreements, not only as a pledge of security for 
each of our two countries but also as a factor in the general stabiliza- 
tion of Europe. 


10. Free City oe Daetzig^ 

In the elections of May 28, 1933, the Nazis obtained an absolute majority 
in the Volkstag, but although in the elections of April 7, 1935, they 
obtained a few extra seats, they failed to secure the two- thirds majority 
necessary for the adoption of amendments to the Constitution of the Free 
City. The opposition parties claimed that the elections were invalid as 
illegal methods had been adopted by the Nazis, and because the elections 
had been held imder laws claimed to be unconstitutional, in regard to 
which proceedings were pending before the League of Nations. This view 
was supported by the High Court of Danzig, which, in November 1935, 
ruled that irregularities had been proved and that readjustments in the 
election results should be made. In December the Electoral Commission, 
acting on the Court’s decision, reduced the number of seats held by Nazis 
and allocated additional mandates to Social Democrats and to members of 
the Centre Party. With these events, and with developments and incidents 
of mtimidation by Nazis, the High Commissioner, Mr. Sean Lester, dealt in 
his report for the year 1935, submitted on January 22 to the League Council 
at its Ninetieth session.^ In his report Mr. Lester emphasized the gravity 
of the situation, and suggested that ‘ there must be a complete change in 
the attitude of the local Government or a change in the machinery through 
which the League’s guarantee is made effective’. 

The discussions in the Council on January 22 were followed by negotia- 
tions between Herr Greiser, President of the Senate, and Mr. Eden, the 
Council’s rapporteur, in which Colonel Beck also participated. Herr 
Greiser eventually agreed to comply with the Council’s wishes. A resolu- 
tion was passed on January 24, 1936, noting the steps to be taken by the 
Senate.® The action promised was taken in February 1936, and there fol- 
lowed a short period of relatively satisfactory relations. 

By the beginning of June, however, incidents began once more to occur, 
and a reversion to the previous policy of unconstitutional acts and in- 
timidation became apparent under the leadership of Herr Forster, Nazi 

* See Survey for 1935, vol. i, pp. 227-45 ; and Survey for 1936, Part III (vi). 

“ See below, p. 420. ® See below, p. 433. 
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Gauleiter for the Free City and thus Herr Greiser’s superior in the Nazi 
hierarchy. 

On June 25 the German cruiser Leipzig arrived at Danzig ; in anticipa- 
tion of this visit a reception had been arranged by the High Commissioner 
in honour of the German naval officers. At the time when this reception 
was due to begin, word was sent to Mr. Lester to the effect that instructions 
had been received by the Commander from Berlin not to call upon him. 
This deliberate act of discourtesy was aggravated by an attack on the 
High Commissioner in a newspaper article written by Herr Forster. 

The incident was reported to the League Council on June 30 at its 
Ninety-second session, and the Council decided to place the matter on its 
agenda, inviting Herr Greiser to attend the meeting on July 4. This he 
agreed to do and broke his journey to Geneva at Berlin. 

Mr. Eden, as President and rapporteur, submitted a resolution^ noting 
the international character of the Leipzig incident and requesting the 
Polish Government, as responsible for the conduct of the foreign relations 
of the Free City, to deal with the matter through the diplomatic channel 
and report to the Council at its session in the autumn. 

Herr Greiser then made a speech,^ which was significant both for the 
truculent tone in which it was delivered and for its violent attack upon the 
High Commissioner. At the conclusion Herr Greiser outlined alternative 
solutions for the difficulties of the position. The adjournment of the meet- 
ing was marked by an incident which caused a stir, for Herr Greiser on 
leaving the Coxmcil chamber gave the Nazi salute, and, on this being 
greeted bysome laughterfrom the press gallery, replied by ‘cocking a snook’ 
and putting out his tongue. 

When the meeting was resumed in the evening several representatives 
expressed their confidence in the High Commissioner, and Mr. Eden stated 
that, while the Council could not discuss Herr Greiser’s proposals at the 
moment, the Polish representative had reserved the right to revert to 
them at an opportune time and the Council would, he thought, be content 
to leave the matter there.® Herr Greiser noted this in a brief reply,'* in 
which he said that in his previous speech he had opened a ‘first offensive 
in favour of revision of relations between the League of Nations and the 
Free City of Danzig’. The Council resolution was then adopted. 

During the month of July negotiations proceeded between Poland, 
acting upon the League Council’s mandate, and Germany, for the settle- 
ment of the Leipzig incident. On July 24 a formal exchange of Notes 
took place between the PoUsh and German Governments, in which the 
latter referred to the incident at the High Commissioner’s reception in 
honour of the officers of the German battleship Admiral Scheer on Sep- 
tember 1, 1935, when Herr Greiser and other Danzig officials left the 
reception as a protest against the presence of Dr. Rauschning and other 
Opposition leaders. The Note stated that the German Government ‘ did 
not wish to expose the German officers to a repetition of such annoyance’. 
This exchange of Notes was communicated to the League Council by 
Colonel Beck in a report which virtually accepted the German Govern- 
ment s case. The report was approved by the League Council on Septem- 


* See below, p. 441. 
“ See below, p. 439. 


® See below, p. 433. 
■* See below, p. 441. 
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ber 25, thus closing the incident. During the same period the process of 
‘Nazification’ in Danzig was pressed on by a series of decrees ; the High 
Commissioner drew attention to these developments in a report dated 
September 12, 1936.^ 

On July 4 the Council had appointed a Committee of Three to follow 
the situation in Danzig. At the Ninety-third session on October 5 Lord 
Cranbome submitted its report.® This drew attention to the systematic 
obstruction of the Senate. Lord Cranborne submitted a draft resolution® 
which was adopted, inviting the Polish Government to seek means ‘of 
putting an end to the situation . . . and thus of rendering fully effective the 
guarantee of the League of Nations’. 

In the meantime, on September 30, the League Council had decided to 
appoint Mr. Lester to the vacant post of Deputy Secretary-General to the 
League, stipulating that he should remain in Danzig until the question of 
a successor had been settled. 

During the autumn and winter energetic measures were taken by the 
Nazi administration against the Opposition parties. The Polish minority 
also did not escape attention, and relations between Poland and Germany 
deteriorated to a point at which the Polish Government inquired from 
Berlin in November whether the German Government stdl attached im- 
portance to the maintenance of good relations with Poland. 

Conversations between the Danzig and Polish Governments were con- 
cluded on January 10, 1937, and, after consulting the Committee of Three, 
Colonel Beck drafted his report to be submitted on January 26, 1937, to 
the League Council at its Ninety-sixth session.'* This noted a declaration 
by the Senate that it ‘bases its relations with the High Commission on 
the Legal Statute in force’ and suggested that ‘the High Commissioner 
in the performance of his duties laid down in the Statute should take care 
to see that the internal administration of the Free City of Danzig is not 
hampered’. 

On January 27 Mr. Eden submitted the report of the Committee of 
Three.® After reviewing the situation and developments during recent 
years, this went on to make certain recommendations. Dealing with the 
question of relations between the High Commissioner and the Senate, it 
recognized the right of the former to ask for information from the Senate, 
and the latter’s duty to furnish it, but stated that the High Commissioner 
was expected to take into account the terms of Colonel Beck’s report, 
which laid down that the High Commissioner should take care not to 
hamper the internal administration of the Free City, should differentiate 
between the sources of information on which he based his action, and 
give due weight to the authority of that emanating from the Senate. 
Further, it was recommended that in future the responsibility for asking 
that questions concerning Danzig should be placed on the agenda of the 
League Council should rest with the Committee of Three instead of the 
High Commissioner. 

A brief resolution was adopted on January 27® after Herr Greiser had 
expressed his appreciation of the fairness and tact with which the Polish 
Government’s mandate had been executed. He hoped that tension would 

* See below, p. 442 . “ See below, p. 445 . ® See below, p. 446 . 

* See below, p. 446 . ' See below, p. 448 . ° See below, p. 451 . 
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be finally brought to an end and that the principles enunciated in the 
report ‘would undoubtedly enable him to co-operate whole-heartedly 
with the new High Commissioner to be appointed by the League’. The 
new High Commissioner, Professor Karl Burckhardt of the Uriiversity of 
Ziirich, a Swiss National and persona grata in National-Socialist eyes, 
assumed his duties in Danzig on March 1, 1937. Meanwhile the process of 
Gleichschaltung was vigorously pushed forward, and, in May 1937, the Nazis 
attained a two-thirds majority in the Volkstag, thus securing the legal 
power to amend the Constitution. On October 21, 1937, the Centre 
(Cathohc) Party, the last independent political party, was dissolved. 

(i) Extracts from the Report of the High Commissioner for Danzig for 
1935, January 8, 1936} 

I have the honour to enclose herewith my annual report on affairs 
relating to the Free City of Danzig for the year 1935. 

I shall be glad if you will be good enough to circulate it for the 
information of the Council, and at the same time I draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that the document is associated with my letter of 
December 30, forwarding the report of the Senate of the Free City 
to the Council concerning the carrying out of the latter’s recom- 
mendations. 

{Signed) Sean Lester. 

Annual Report of the High Commissioner for the Year 1935. 

The year 1935 was one of considerable difficulty and anxiety in 
connexion with the affairs of the Free City of Danzig. On the one 
hand, the relations between Danzig and Poland have, on the whole, 
been satisfactory, but, for a period between June and August, the 
relationship became strained as a consequence of the decisions taken 
in connexion with the devaluation of the Danzig currency. This 
matter will be dealt with later. I am happy to note, however, that 
a spirit of compromise eventually prevailed and the dispute, which 
at one time was very critical, was settled without being referred to 
the representative of the League of Nations. Although I have not 
been called upon to take any official action, I have continued through- 
out the year, in whatever way was open to me, to encourage the 
maintenance of good Pohsh-Danzig relations. 

Other aspects of the public affairs of Danzig have been, however, 
much less satisfactory. The year has seen an intense development 
of the policy to create a National-Socialist community de facto. The 
exhortations of the Council at each of its three sessions and my un- 
intermittent efforts have not prevented the application of an anti- 
constitutional policy in a steadily increasing degree, which has now 
^ League of Nations Official Journal, February 1936, p. 202. 
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culminated in the Senate’s report as to the execution of formal 
recommendations made by the Council of the League. 

Elections. 

Inspired to some extent by certain external events, and by the 
results of partial local elections, the leaders of the National-Socialist 
Party decided last February that the time had come for a new 
VolJcstag election. This Party had been in power for nearly two years 
with a small but absolute majority and, the Volkstag having passed 
a Full Powers Law (June 24, 1933), the Senate had been governing 
by the issue of decree-laws, without any embarrassment from the 
rare meetings of the Volkstag. It was apparently felt, however, that 
the time had come when it would be possible to secure a two-thirds 
majority in order, inter alia, to be able to propose amendments to the 
Constitution, and to demonstrate to the League of Nations that the 
great majority of the people were not in favour of petitions being 
brought to the League of Nations by citizens in connexion with the 
Constitution. The events of this election and its results were sub- 
stantially dealt with in my special report presented to the May 
session. 

Following a very active campaign, and with the participation of 
some of the principal Cabinet Ministers and other leaders of the 
German Reich, the National-Socialist Party polled nearly 59 per cent, 
of the votes. On November 14, the High Conrt of Danzig, in a joint 
appeal by all the Opposition parties, who sought to have the elections 
annulled, decided that, because of unconstitutional measures adopted 
to aid the National-Socialist Party, the votes given to this Party 
should be reduced by 10 per cent, in the rural districts and 3 per cent, 
in the municipal areas. In the final results, therefore, the National- 
Socialist Party gained an increase in their representation of one seat 
with about 57-3 per cent, of the votes polled (128,619 out of 224,442 
votes). 

It should be further noted that this election was held under condi- 
tions affected by laws subsequently established by the Council to 
be unconstitutional. The validity of these laws was actually pending 
before the Council when elections were decided upon. 

The manifestation of the existence in Danzig of a very large 
minority opposed to the National-Socialist Party’s policy did not 
check the efforts to apply to a still greater extent the principles of 
National-Socialism. 

Incidentally, a petition that the elections should be declared 
invahd has been presented by the minority. 
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Liberty of the Press. 

The Council has since January 1934 clearly shown that the freedom 
of the press was regarded as one of the most important and essential 
principles of the Constitution, and, during 1935, the number of 
seizures and suppressions, sometimes for long periods, appeared to 
me to a very grave extent to infringe the principle of the free ex- 
pression of opinion. I can well appreciate that a government might 
be justified in punitive measures against certain forms of press 
agitation, but, in many of these cases, the Senate’s idea of w'hat 
constituted reasonable criticism in the press seems to have been based 
upon National-Socialist principles rather than upon those laid down 
in the Constitution. My representations to the Government on this 
subject have, I regret to say, ceased to be effective. . . . 

Without taking the position that all these suppressions were 
equally unjustified, the situation of the public press in Danzig in 
relation to its reasonable constitutional rights can only be described 
as entirely unsatisfactory. The authorities would appear to have been 
guided more by what is legally possible in a National-Socialist State 
than by what is legally right in a community governed by a Constitu- 
tion like that of Danzig. 

The Parliament. 

The Volkstag, or Popular Assembly, has met on seven occasions 
during the year. The meetings (usually lasting about an hour) did 
not give much evidence of a desire to use the Parliament as a means 
for ascertaining public opinion. The principal event at each meeting 
was as a rule a statement of Government policy and intentions. The 
time allotted to the Opposition parties, representing not very much 
less than half the population, would in any ordinary Parliament be 
regarded as pitifully inadequate. The arrangement made was in- 
variably that the parties should have minutes allotted to them in 
proportion to their strength. This usually meant that, in a Parlia- 
mentary sitting, the Opposition parties’ time allowance was ; Social- 
Democrat Party, 5 minutes ; Centre Party, 4 minutes ; German 
National, Pohsh, and Communist groups, each 1 minute. 

On April 30, the Volkstag adopted new rules of procedure, which 
included a provision that a deputy who has received no authorization 
to absent himself, and who does not assist at a meeting of the 
Assembly, or who abstains from taking part in a nominal vote, is 
excluded from the Assembly for a period of ten meetings. In practice, 
the exclusion of a deputy from Parliamentary work for ten meetings 
means that, as the Volkstag meets rarely, the deputy in question 
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would be unable to exercise his mandate for a period of possibly over 
a year. 

Restrictions were also imposed upon the deputies by the applica- 
tion of the power given to a committee to which must be submitted 
Parliamentary questions prior to the sitting. At the last meeting, for 
example, the Opposition parties had put down twenty questions, a 
number of them dealing with matters of considerable public impor- 
tance. The National-Sociahst majority on the committee, however, 
decided that not one of these was permissible, on the extraordinary 
ground that they would disturb the even tenor of Parliamentary life ! 

Deputies are, under the law, immune from arrest, unless in certain 
special circumstances, and complaints have been made during the 
year that the deputies arrested from time to time have not Always 
benefited by this provision. One deputy was arrested in December 
as he left my office and was taken to police head-quarters, where he 
was searched and subsequently released. 

Workers’ Organizations. 

In August this year, the General Association of Workers (Allge- 
meiner Arbeiterverband), which had been suppressed in 1934 and had 
appealed to the local courts, obtained a verdict in its favour and 
was allowed for a short time to resume its activities. This trade 
union published a small weekly sheet called Die Arbeit, and on two 
occasions in November this newspaper was seized by the police. 
Unlike other cases of newspaper suppressions, it was possible in this 
case to appeal to the courts, which found that the Government’s 
action had been illegal. On December 7, however, the Police Presi- 
dent announced that the entire organization would be immediately 
abolished, because of the articles which had appeared in Die Arbeit 
and which represented an agitation by the trade union (1) against the 
sending of unemployed workers to Germany, and (2) demanding new 
elections to works’ committees ty ertrauensrate). This decision to 
abolish the only non-National-Socialist trade union is, of comse, a 
very grave step. . . . 

Herr Albert Forster. 

The situation in Danzig cannot be fuUy understood without con- 
sidering the position of Herr Albert Forster, the District Leader for 
Danzig of the National- Socialist Party. Herr Forster is not a Danzig 
citizen, he is a German national. Furthermore, he is a Deputy of the 
German Reichstag and holds high official positions (e.g. Prussian 
Counsellor of State) in the German Government service. He appears 
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to have estabhshed himself here about five years ago. I cannot say 
if the Danzig Party had any share in his selection or whether he was 
nominated from outside. It is to be noted that there is a very close 
relationship between the National-Socialist Party in Germany and 
that in Danzig, the latter being regarded, apparently, as a branch of 
the former. (I do not discuss Herr Forster’s position as it may be 
affected by the relations between the National-Socialist Party in 
Germany and the German State.) 

The National-Socialist Party is organized on the principles of 
leadership and obedience and discipline, and from Herr Forster’s own 
declarations it seems that he gives obedience to his superior chiefs 
and demands equal obedience from aU members of his Party in 
Danzig. The importance of this principle as applied in connexion 
with Danzig affairs will be appreciated. Furthermore, an oath is 
taken by members of the National-Socialist Party of loyalty and 
obedience to the head of the movement in Germany. 

Herr Forster is a young man and an extremely enthusiastic, not 
to say fanatical, National-Socialist, who beheves that aU people of 
German race or culture must also be National-Socialists and, what- 
ever the circumstances, should give unquestioned obedience to the 
Leader of his Party in Germany. 

In October 1934, in view of rumoiurs as to a conflict between Herr 
Forster and the then President of the Senate, Dr. Rauschning, I 
addressed a letter to the Senate asking if it were true that Herr 
Forster had presented a series of demands to the head of the Govern- 
ment, which were as follows : 

(1) Calling for the suppression for a long period of the Opposition 
newspapers in Danzig, the organs of the Social-Democrat Party, 
of the Centre Party, and of the Jewish population ; 

(2) That the Opposition parties and their organizations should be 
dissolved ; 

(3) That the Allgemeiner Arbeiterverband, recently declared a legal 
organ by the High Court of Danzig, should be suppressed ; 

(4) The imprisonment of Catholic priests against whom the 
National-Socialist Party had evidence. 

I took the same occasion to inquire if the Government’s relations 
with Herr Forster had in any way changed from a declaration made 
to the High Commissioner in June 1933, which was to the effect that 
Herr Forster exercised no influence whatever upon the conduct of 
the Government. Herr Greiser, who was then Acting President, 
rephed that the governing principle of the Government’s declaration 
in 1933 remained unchanged. 
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I am afraid, however, that the situation is not normal. It must be 
borne in mind that each member of the Government is a member of 
the Party and that the President of the Senate himself holds a posi- 
tion in the Party (Substitute District Leader) subordinate to that of 
Herr Forster. Furthermore, it would appear from Herr Forster’s 
own declarations that it is not his conception of his position, and the 
President of the Senate in his public speech on November 27, in 
explaining the position of members of the Government, said: ‘We 
National-Sociahsts go when we are told and stay when we are told. 

. . . We obey only our leaders.’ (President Greiser was here apparently 
referring to rumours of his intended resignation.) 

Herr Forster and State Officials. 

Even in his pubhc speeches Herr Forster has not refrained from 
giving evidence that he can and does interfere in the State adminis- 
tration in matters supposed to be exclusively the concern of the 
Government. To take an example: on March 11, 1935, Herr Forster 
addressed a meeting of State officials in a Government building. He 
there declared that any State official who did not vote for the 
National-Socialist Party would be dismissed from his post. Members 
of the Government were present on the occasion and no objection 
was made then or at any time subsequently. It is interesting to note 
that the High Court, in considering the election appeal, recently 
found that this speech was an unconstitutional attempt to influence 
voting. The Court declared: ‘It can make no difference if the un- 
constitutional influence is exercised by a superior officer or by a 
personality who, like the Gauleiter, has influence over the superior 
officers.’ Herr Forster has frequently addressed gatherings of State 
officials in State buildings. 

Herr Forster, in his public speeches, claims to be working for the 
policy of Herr Adolf Hitler, Leader of the National-Socialist Party, 
President and Chancellor of the German Reich. His influence in 
Danzig is based on that assertion. 

One of his most recent declarations is a New Year’s message 
(December 31, 1935) as follows: 

‘I wish aU Danzigers in the New Year good courage and a firm 
behef in Adolf Hitler. So will we successfully overcome all the diffi- 
culties that 1936 may bring.’ 

I find it extremely difficult to believe, however, that the impression 
given of representing Herr Hitler is well founded. For example, Herr 
Forster is reported in his own newspaper (Vorposten, November 16, 
1935), in a pubhc speech on November 16, to have made , the 
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following declarations in the presence of President Greiser and other 
Senators : 

‘ “Our adversaries, on the other hand, have no uniform political 
aim. They are only united in their campaign against us. They are 
only united in weakening Germany and hindering the Filhrer’s 
work. 

“We National-Sociahsts represent a movement which, from its 
very foundation, has taken the fight for Germany on to its own 
shoulders. No institution in the world can hinder us in our struggle. 
When cowards and pacifists run to the judge and try to bring us 
down, when they fight against their own German brothers, I can 
only say that I wish these party representatives would come and 
see me face to face ; we should then learn if the truth is on their side. 

“People make a great mistake if they think we would ever crawl 
before any institution in the world. During our period of struggle 
we displayed no fear, and no chicanery will disturb our confidence. 
The more our opponents attempt to put spokes in our wheels, the 
more determined and extreme we shall become. Those who think 
we are getting weary make a big mistake ! 

“ Our purpose remains unchanged : to work for a great and power- 
ful Germany. A day will come, my friends — -we shall take good 
care of that — when aU these fellows who dare to oppose us will be 
flung into a concentration camp, which is where they belong. 

“ . . . Our task is to pay Adolf Hitler the debt of gratitude which 
we owe him with our efforts and our lives. Sternly and fanatically, 
as in our early days of struggle, must we combat all those whose 
activities are aimed in the last resort at ruining Germany. Soon 
men from the Reich will come to help us and teU us of the Fiihrer’s 
work, in order to give us here outside the frontiers new strength 
and new confidence in our struggle. 

“ . . . We are firmly resolved not to give in ; on the contrary, we 
shall continue to attack, in order to show the Flihrer our gratitude 
for his work and for the splendid ideal he has set before us. We 
must always remember that theFilhrergsive us back Germany ! . . .” 
After the loud applause aroused by the Gauleiter’s concluding 
words had died down, Kreisleiter Boeck (a member of the Govern- 
ment) thanked the Gauleiter, who was well acquainted with the 
Filhrer’s thoughts and plans and knew the path which we had to 
follow . Here in the Kreis of Danzig City, where the Reds have been 
in power in many parts of the town and in the suburbs, the campaign 
against un-German elements is particularly severe, but we shall press 
forward unshaken to victory!’ 
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A year ago, I referred to the resignation of President Rauschning 
and confined my remarks strictly to the official version of this inci- 
dent. President Rauschning has since retired from public life, except 
for an intervention during the closing days of the election campaign. 
On this occasion, feeling himself insulted by remarks made against 
him by a speaker from the German Reich and by Herr Forster at an 
election meeting. Dr. Rauschning issued an ‘open letter’ addressed 
to Herr Forster. This document is circulated as an annex to docu- 
ment C. 19. 1936. VII (petition relating to the elections), and another 
annex to the same document is a copy of a letter from Dr. Rauschning 
to the President of the Volkstag on the occasion of his resignation. 

From these two documents, it will be seen that the ex-President 
of the Senate declares he was compelled by Herr Forster to resign his 
position as head of the Government, ostensibly on the alleged grounds 
of iU-health, but in fact because of a conflict of policy between him 
and Herr Forster. ... 

The position of this German personality in Danzig has been men- 
tioned in a report by my predecessor and in my last annual report 
was also referred to en passant. I have on this occasion dealt with 
him in some additional detail, in view of the position created by the 
public speech of President Greiser and in view of Herr Forster’s own 
activities during the year. It seemed to me that the time has come 
when the Council should be more fully informed. 

Police and Political Partisanship. 

Party feeling in Danzig has been regrettably bitter during the year, 
and the leader of one party has several times been publicly assaulted 
in the streets. On the last occasion, this followed immediately on a 
public announcement that the Police President had withdrawn his 
permit to carry a weapon, and the attack took place outside the door 
of police head -quarters. There was some recrudescence towards the 
end of the year of the attacks on citizens who failed to salute the 
National-Socialist flag, and violence which occurred during the elec- 
tions was considered by the High Court to be one of the factors lead- 
ing to their decisions. 

In my last annual report, I drew attention to the growing lack of 
confldence in the non-National-Sociatist section of the population as 
to the equal treatment of all citizens by the police. It would seem that 
this lack of confidence, which has, if anything, increased, is to a great 
extent due to a conviction that in many cases the police are not 
encouraged to take action equally against members of aU political 
parties who offend the law. Whatever the justification, it is deplorable 
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that such a feeling as this should be so widespread. Equal treat- 
ment in accordance with the law is one of the foundations of every 
State and, although allowances must be made for party feeling as 
one of the causes of this lack of confidence in the police, one cannot 
leave out of consideration the effects of thelCational-Socialist pohtical 
philosophy as preached to officials of the State (including the police) 
by pohtical leaders. 

The Opposition parties’ complaints, however, against intimidation 
and alleged violation of their constitutional rights appear to out- 
number those relating to actual violence. As already pointed out, 
the last election figures show the National-Sociahst Party to have 
had an actual majority over aU other parties, but the Opposition was 
able in the circumstances to obtain 43 per cent, of the votes. The 
division is not a racial one and most of the Opposition voters resent a 
suggestion that they are not loyal to German culture. The strife 
might thus be described as fratricidal and to be based upon opposing 
political philosophies. It is to be noted that, during the past six 
months, complaints to the High Commissioner have been made 
jointly by the Social-Democratic, the German National, and the 
Centre (Catholic) Parties, which in normal political Hfe are inspired 
by widely different ideals, but seem to feel it necessary to sink their 
differences in seeking protection from the guarantors of their rights. 

Collaboration between High Commissioner and Senate. 

In my annual report for 1934, 1 was able to state that a number of 
questions regarding the Constitution had been settled locally, the 
policy of the Senate at that time making it possible even to have some 
pubhshed laws modified in response to my representations. The 
members of the Council have more than once impressed upon the 
President of the Senate the desirability of settling most of these 
questions in Danzig in agreement with the views of the High Com- 
missioner. This is not possible without the collaboration of the 
Senate. I myself pointed out at the September meeting that the ques- 
tions which had been decided by the legal Committee and the Coun- 
cil could have been solved in Danzig on terms not less favourable 
to the Senate. 

The attitude of the Senate with regard to constitutional questions 
has led to increasing difficulties, and for the causes and motives of 
this pohcy I cannot do better than refer the Council to the public 
speech of President Greiser on November 27, which is circulated as 
an annex to the Senate’s report to the Council on the carrying-out 
of the latter’s recommendations (document C.18.1936.VII). 
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In the earlier part of the year, the President of the Senate, in a 
pubhc speech, referred to the role of the High Commissioner in 
Danzig, expressing views as to the competence of the High Com- 
missioner in constitutional questions. This attitude being maintaihed 
by the Senate subsequently in a memorandum, the Council was 
required to define once again the competence of the High Commis- 
sioner. The Council’s decision did not, however, remove the resent- 
ment that the guarantee of the League of Nations should make it 
necessary for the High Commissioner and the Council to take 
cognizance of the more serious complaints of citizens that their 
constitutional rights were being infringed. In the popular elections 
the Government failed to obtain the necessary mandate to propose 
changes in the Constitution, but efforts to maintain fundamental 
principles are regarded by the Government as unnecessary inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the Free City. The decisions of the 
Coimcil do not seem to have changed this impression. 

I have referred above to a speech made before the Popular 
Assembly by the President of the Senate, Herr Greiser. The text of 
this speech is illuminating. Again and again in this declaration, 
President Greiser shows that he is inspired and guided in regard to 
internal questions by the ideas and policy applicable in the German 
Reich. He speaks of the hostility of the Opposition having as its sole 
aim to ‘recreate’ in Danzig the political divisions of the German 
people which had been ended by the greatness of National-Socialism. 
Again, he refers to the National-Socialist Movement as an incarnation 
of the idea of the great Germany. 

Further on, he speaks of complaints having been made that the 
National-Sociahst flag or a bust of Hitler are used to decorate public 
buildings of the Free City. The Opposition, he states, have the 
effrontery to maintain that the exhibition of party emblems on 
public buildings is incompatible with the Constitution, and he replies 
by declaring that the so-caUed ‘party emblem’ is to-day the flag of 
Germany ! 

‘ . . . The symbol of our National-Socialism is to-day the banner 
of the German national defence force; our leader is to-day the 
Leader of the German People, and no National-Sociahst Govern- 
ment will ever oppose the outward display of the symbol of New 
Germany on speciaUy solemn occasions, the purpose of which is to 
place our German nationahty in the foreground. Danzig is a 
German State, recognized as such by the League of Nations itself ; 
and this it is which gives the Danzig Government the right to make 
an end once and for aU of such press utterances and incendiary 
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articles insulting the flag of the German Reich and disturbing the 
very friendly relations between us and the German Reich. 

Further on, the President of the Senate declared that aU the present 
sufferings of the Danzig population have their real origin in the 
separation of Danzig from the mother country — a separation which 
had been desired by the League of Nations. The President exposes 
once more the basis of the Senate’s policy. Referring to the Senate’s 
decision to disregard some of the Council’s recommendations, he says 
‘a sad chapter in the internal policy of the Free City is thus closed’. 
He is absolutely persuaded that the life of a people, and especially 
of a part of a people, could not be for ever restricted by ‘articles ’ and 
‘ clauses ’ made in the time when the political and moral distress of 
the German people was at its height. During the greatest part of the 
period which had passed since the proclamation of the Free City, the 
fate of the Free City had been decided by the wUl of the League of 
Nations. 

‘. . . We nevertheless hope that, in Geneva, where political 
realities are taken so fully into account, the fact that the distribu- 
tion of political power in Europe has been considerably changed 
will not be ignored. Particularly is this true in comparison with the 
time when, as the result of the Marxist revolt, Germany lay prone 
and powerless, and when, through this same betrayal, the Free 
City of Danzig was set up. Articles and paragraphs have no mean- 
ing unless there are men of flesh and blood at hand who are deter- 
mined to respect them as a rule of life which has been committed 
to writing. To-day, the cause of Danzig’s severance from the 
motherland, which was to provide the newly-created Republic of 
Poland with a free outlet to the sea, is spontaneously admitted by 
the German people and by the Free City of Danzig as a political 
law. Discussion regarding the integrity and development of this 
severed territory is therefore no longer the exclusive privilege of 
the Geneva organs, and, indeed, Avere such the case, the principle 
of the self-determination of peoples vfould be devoid of meaning. 
In sober recogmtion of the realities of the distribution of political 
forces in Europe, the Free City of Danzig will, in the future as in 
the past, pursue its policy of direct negotiation and agreement with 
Poland. To the satisfaction of the Senate, the friendly relations 
of the two States, which were disturbed for a short period last 
summer, have again been restored. Relations are good and friendly, 
and there is every prospect of further progress in the same direction.’ 
It may perhaps be the economic difficulties of the Free City to 
which President Greiser refers in saying; 
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‘The economic and national development of our motherland not 
only fiUs us with inward satisfaction, but gives us also that moral 
support which is necessary if we are to triumph over our future 
difficulties.’ 

I have made some detailed references to this, the most recent 
declaration of Government policy, the fuU text of which is available 
to the Council, and nothing I could myself say can, I think, better 
present to the Council the policy and motives of the Government. 

The speech wiU also be found to contain an expression of hope for 
friendly collaboration with the League of Nations, but its general 
content wiU perhaps make it easier to understand why the efforts of 
the Council, my own representations to the Senate, and the considera- 
tion and comprehension I have endeavoured to exercise, have not 
enabled me to report on a happier situation in the Free City. 

In view of the subsequent decisions of the Senate in relation to the 
Council’s recommendations, it may be of interest to recall that, in 
addressing a meeting of the Popular Assembly six months ago (on 
June 12, 1935), a few weeks after the Council meeting, President 
Greiser declared that he was glad to note that the League of Nations 
exhibited a keen interest in Danzig political life and that it realized 
its duties both as regards the guaranteeing of the Constitution and 
in the matter of relations between Poland and Danzig. As regards 
the petitions submitted to the Council, the way in which the League 
of Nations had dealt with those questions proved that when stud 3 dng 
them it had envisaged them from a lofty standpoint and that it had 
no intention of intervening in local conflicts. The Danzig Govern- 
ment submitting willingly to the opinion and the judgment of that 
international forum, he was all the more satisfied at the way in which 
those questions had been dealt with, since his conscience was per- 
fectly clear. The President pointed out, further, that the position of 
the High Commissioner had been considered at the session of the 
Council in May. This had arisen out of an electoral speech which 
he, Herr Greiser, had delivered, not in his capacity as Head of the 
Government but simply as the mouthpiece of the Danzig population. 
The Danzig Government would never allow the powers of the High 
Commissioner, which were clearly established by the treaties and by 
the Council’s decisions, to be impaired. The Danzig Government and 
its President had never been at fault as regards the fundamental 
powers of the High Commissioner. On the other hand, a large part 
of the population which was not conversant with the whole of the 
treaties and agreements governing the situation at Danzig was of a 
different opinion in the matter, as a result of its ignorance. 
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The Leaguers Guarantee. 

I have pointed out in my report that the various recommendations 
of the Council, tn-ging the Senate to keep its policy within the spirit 
and text of the Constitution, have not led to any great improvement. 
My impression has been, indeed, that each meeting of the Council 
during the past year was followed by an intensification of the pohcy 
which had been deplored by the Council. Except for a few warning 
remarks of a general character in my last annual report, expressing 
some of the anxiety I felt in consequence of recent tendencies in the 
Government’s policy, and a restrained statement in September made 
oiily after the Council had reached its decisions on legal questions, 
I have confined my efforts to personal persuasion and disinterested 
counsel offered privately to the Government. The results of this 
policy have shown a sharp decline during the past year. In Sep- 
tember, I felt it necessary to declare to the Council that : 

‘The position in Danzig had been such that, while there had 
been, as was known to the Council, declarations of official loyalty 
to the Constitution, there had also been from members of the 
Senate and the Party supporting them many declarations showing 
unfriendliness to constitutional prineiples. An effort was made to 
distinguish between the letter of the Constitution and its under- 
lying principles, and it had not been thought wrong, in many cases, 
both in legislation and in administration, to endeavour to circumvent 
the intentions of the Constitution in favour of a particular Party.’ 
The machinery through which the guarantee of the Constitution 
is effected is necessarily slow and, if there is not the will on the part 
of the Government to apply the principles and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, the guarantee may in many ways be rendered ineffective. When 
the arrangements were originally made, it was of comse not contem- 
plated that a situation would arise in which a Danzig Government, 
inspired by political ideas which are antagonistic to the ideas of the 
Constitution, would feel itself justified in continuously disregarding 
the representations of the High Commissioner and faffing to fulfil 
specific recommendations from the Council of the League of Nations. 
It was, of course, provided that changes in the Constitution should be 
proposed by a vote of two-thirds of the Volkstag, but the present 
Government has endeavoured and as yet faffed to secure such a 
majority. The election figures show that nearly half the voters (43 
per cent . ) are still opposed to the National-Socialist Party ’s policy. It 
is this large section of the people who seek protection from the League 
of Nations. ... 
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The methods open to the High Commissioner are not at present 
working satisfactorily. It seems to me that, if the Council at each 
session is not to be increasingly employed in dealing with Danzig 
constitutional questions — ^a situation which cannot be contemplated 
with satisfaction and which is, in addition, a very slow process — 
there must be a complete change in the attitude of the local Govern- 
ment or a change in the machinery through which the League’s 
guarantee is made effective. It would seem to be required as a pre- 
liminary in either ease that the present situation in Danzig shotdd 
be restored to one more in keeping with the principles of the Con- 
stitution. . . . 

(Signed) Sean Lester. 

(ii) Resolution adopted by the League Council, January 24, 1936 J 

The Council, 

Calls upon the Senate of the Free City to take, in general, all 
measures which are required in order to govern in conformity with 
the spirit of the Constitution ; 

Notes with satisfaction that the Senate is now taking the necessary 
measures to revoke the Decree of October 10, 1933, regarding the 
maintenance of the good name of national associations, and, by 
means of ex gratia payments, to make good the prejudice which the 
Council considers has been caused to the petitioners Heri Luck and 
Herr Schmode, and to the other complainants who are in a similar 
situation ; 

Adopts the opinion of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, dated December 4, 1935, to the effect that the two Decrees 
of August 29, 1935, amending the Penal Code and the Code of Penal 
Procedure of Danzig, are not consistent with the Constitution of the 
Free City ; 

Notes with satisfaction that the Senate is taking measures to con- 
form to the said opinion by making the necessary amendments in the 
two decree-laws in question. 

(iii) Extracts from Statements made at the Ninety-second Session of the 
League Council, July 4, 1936.^ 

(a) Herr Greiser. 

. . . For the second time in a single year, the Danzig Government 
had been sent for to Geneva to give a public explanation, and Herr 

^ League of Nations Official Journal, February 1936, p. 124. 

Minutes of tbe Fifth. Meeting (Public), League of Nations Official Journal, 
July 1936, pp. 763-4. 
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Greiser therefore thought it his duty to go thoroughly, once for all, 
into all the questions affecting Danzig. 

As a matter of conscience, he was obliged to speak, not as the 
defender of theoretical documents and paragraphs which were a dead 
letter, but as the governor of 400,000 Germans, who did not wish their 
destinies to be eternally linked with the League of Nations ; who, in 
the last resort, did not understand the ideals of that institution ; and 
whose hearts, united to the German people by ties of blood and racial 
afBnity, spoke a diSerent language from that which it was sought to 
impose upon them by a Constitution that remained alien to them. 

The Danzig population shared Herr Greiser’s view that the city of 
Danzig had not been severed from the mother country for the reasons 
that had always been pubhely stated. Why had that separation 
taken place ? The Repubhc of Poland had to have free access to the 
sea, and that was provided through the port of Danzig. The new 
Poland had obtained that free access to the sea, and Herr Greiser 
wished to say, emphatically and clearly, that, in his view, the Polish 
people were perfectly entitled to demand it. At the same time, if that 
had been the object in view, it was not necessary to separate Danzig 
from Germany. Since, notwithstanding those reasons, Danzig had 
been made into a so-called free State, it might almost be supposed 
that the object of the separation had been merely to create in Eastern 
Europe a permanent focus of trouble and friction between Germany 
and Poland. Not only was Danzig deprived of numerous sovereign 
rights belonging to an autonomous State, but the League had so far 
neglected to offer the Free City any practical help whatever. Neither 
politically nor economically had the people of Danzig obtained any 
advantage from the League. On the contrary, they had to pay 
several million Danzig gulden every year on account of financial 
transactions between the League and the Free City. Moreover, 
Danzig public opinion found it intolerable that the salary of the 
League’s High Commissioner, which he drew in gold and foreign 
currencies, should be in such flagrant contrast with the poverty of 
the mass of the population ; and the fact that half of it was paid 
by the Polish Republic did not make the position any easier. 

The Danzig Government had not yet noticed any action by the 
League to abohsh unemployment. He himself, much as he regretted 
it, had not observed that the League had done anything to combat 
the economic depression and poverty, or to give Danzig any advice 
with a view to bringing about an economic recovery. 

All those anxieties fell exclusively upon the shoulders of the Danzig 
Government, and it was to that Government alone that the popula- 
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tion appealed for work and bread. During the last three years, the 
National-Socialist Government had done everything in its power to 
overcome those difficulties, and had succeeded as far as was possible. 
It could probably have done much more for the population as a 
whole had it not been constantly diverted from that important duty 
by Mr. Lester’s activities. 

At home, the Free City, which was the smallest State in Europe, 
had been threatened with economic collapse dming the years of 
depression ; abroad, disputes with Poland had been constantly on the 
agenda of the sessions of the League Council imtil the present 
Government had come into power. The Free City had been l9oked 
upon as a ferment of discord, and had been described in League 
circles as the powder-magazine of Eastern Europe. A tiny spark 
would have been enough, not merely to blow up that magazine, but 
to cause conflagrations serious enough to shake Europe once again 
to its foundations. 

For years past the League of Nations had been endeavovuing — 
unfortunately, in vain — ^to find some means of avoiding the explosion 
of the Danzig powder-magazine. It had needed the appearance of 
two men, who, through their personality, their authority, and above 
aU the greatness of their loyal determination, had quickly succeeded 
ih eliminating aU the elements of conflict, restoring order and peace, 
and ensuring future security. Those men were Adolf Hitler, the 
acknowledged leader of the German people, and Marshal Pilsudski, 
the great and venerable marshal of Polp,nd — both soldiers, and both 
men of absolute impartiality and rectitude. Indeed, those two men 
occupied so high a place among the great men of the world that it 
was easy to understand how other peoples might envy those two 
countries their leaders. 

It was hardly surprising that the Germans of Danzig, who, far 
from disputing the greatness of Poland, proclaimed it, should have 
found the. best means of ehminating aU those difficulties and lighten- 
ing that atmosphere of gloom. Herr Greiser was proud to remind 
the Council and the world at large that it was the National-Socialists 
of Danzig who, at the wish of their leader, Adolf Hitler, without 
the intervention of any High Commissioner or any international 
authority, had, by open and direct negotiation with Poland, restored 
a peaceful atmosphere and quickly and definitely eliminated that 
ferment of discord, that powder-magazine in Eastern Europe. 

Thanks to the activity of the National-Socialist Government, 
agitation had given place to peace, and that was an example of what 
could be achieved when international understanding was genuinely 
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desired. The Council should be grateful to the Danzig Government 
for having for ever extinguished a focus of discord which might have 
caused the League serious trouble.' 

All the High Commissioners who had served in Danzig before the 
present representative of the League would certainly acknowledge 
that the relations between the Free City and Poland had very often 
caused them grave anxiety. To spare the League and the High 
Commissioner that anxiety was the first duty of the Danzig Govern- 
ment, which, as every one was aware, had loyally undertaken to 
respect all treaties. With the best will in the world, however, the 
people of Danzig could not understand how any one could fail to 
honour so lofty an obhgation. 

Herr Greiser regretted to have to point out that, during the past 
two years, instead of the Danzig Government being supported in its 
efforts to maintain and enhance international understanding, there 
had been a constant and careful search for any grains of explosive 
matter that could be exposed to the heat of public opinion and made 
to flare up before the Council of the League. It would surely have 
been better to throw a little water on that explosive matter and 
render it harmless. 

Considering recent events, it was not surprising that the Govern- 
ment of the Free City should have found itself obliged to defer to the 
imperative vrish of the population, who, in view of the persistence of 
such methods, had demanded a re-examination of the relations be- 
tween the Free City and the High Commissioner. 

A National-Socialist majority had been in power in Danzig for 
over three years, and the public confidence in it had twice been 
asserted by a constitutional and secret vote. The members of the 
Council recognized the laws of democracy, and Herr Greiser also 
appealed to democracy in the true sense of the word. The meaning 
of democracy was that the will of the majority should be carried out, 
within the limits of morafity and the laws in force. The will of the 
majority had twice been clearly and unequivocally expressed in 
favour of the German National-Socialist Party. Yet the High Com- 
missioner s attitude tended to ignore those democratic principles, 
and to allow a minority — a divided and tom minority — to terrorize 
the constitutionally established majority. The Government of the 
Free City was entitled to say that it had always deferred to the 
Council’s wishes and decisions, even when they ran counter to its 
convictions and shocked the common sense of the people of Danzig. 
It could not be shown that on any occasion Herr Greiser had dis- 
regarded the Council’s decisions or even its recommendations. 
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The smallest State in Europe, which Herr Greiser represented, and 
which was exposed to the harsh glare of the searchlights of pubhc 
opinion, had done what it could, and even more than it was obliged 
to do. It had always hastened to prove its desire to maintain good 
relations with the League. In support of that statement, Herr Greiser 
could appeal to the testimony of numerous witnesses from aU over 
the world, but he would only mention two by whom he set particular 
store — the Government of the German Reich, which had officially 
authorized him to quote its opinion, and the Polish Government. 

None the less, when the National-Sociahst majority, which sup- 
ported the Danzig Government, saw that, with the conscious or 
unconscious help of the High Commissioner, a minority was arro- 
gating to itself the right to terrorize a constitutional majority, it was 
not surprising if even the simplest mind became convinced that, on 
that point, the fundamental law of democracy had been violated. It 
was perfectly natural that the National-Sociahst majority should 
defend itself against the terrorism of the minority, and that attitude 
would be understood by ah who knew and loved the people of 
Danzig. As head of the Government, Herr Greiser could not, after 
ah, be expected to put down a movement that supported him, or to 
aUow the partisans of that movement to be punished when they were 
acting in self-defence. Such things did not happen anywhere. Self- 
defence was every man’s right, and therefore it was the right of the 
National-Sociahsts. The minority, howevpr, always rushed to the 
High Commissioner to complain. The High Commissioner sent to 
Geneva reports which were not shown to the Danzig Government, 
but which were drafted under directions from the Opposition and 
were pubhshed in the Opposition press. It was the Danzig National- 
Socialist movement that was accused, but it was a remarkable thing 
that it was precisely among the adherents of that movement that 
deaths and serious injuries occurred. 

From the newspapers it appeared that there were (^sturbances in 
many States, and Herr Greiser honestly admitted that he had the 
greatest respect for all statesmen, whatever their political opinions, 
who found suitable means of putting down the disturbances occurring 
in their countries. The Danzig Government had confined itself to 
nipping in the bud the beginnings of disturbances provoked by the 
Opposition in Danzig, and it had employed for this purpose methods 
of which the High Commissioner had approved. As thanks for this, 
Herr Greiser was dragged away from his peaceful work and sum- 
moned once more to Geneva. The Danzig population could not 
understand such methods on the part of a High Commissioner, and 
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had reacted against this high-handed procedure. The Council should 
see the innocent victims of the terrorism of this Opposition minority, 
supported, consciously or unconsciously, by the High Commissioner. 
Having fought in the Great War as well as in favour of the National- 
Socialist ideal, Herr Greiser had seen many dead and wounded, but 
he would never have thought possible the mutilations of aU kinds 
suffered by the victims of a criminal minority. If those victims came 
before the Council table, the Coimcil would realize the methods of 
fighting tolerated by the High Commissioner, and which were no 
contribution to appeasement. On the contrary, the tactics followed 
by the High Commissioner had aroused agamst him opposition for 
which the Danzig Government was not responsible, but for which 
Mr. Lester was himself to blame, for he did not understand the 
mentality of the German population and did not even speak its 
language. 

If the Council did not believe what he had just said in aU frankness 
and sincerity as a Danzig citizen, he was ready to provide conclusive 
proof by organizing very quickly, in the Free City of Danzig, a 
plebiscite in which the population, by an absolutely free and secret 
vote, would show whether it approved or not the activities of the 
representative of the League of Nations at Danzig. 

Herr Greiser did not wish, however, to confine himself to describing 
to the Coxmcil the desires and anxieties of the Danzig Government 
and of the population of the Free City without being able to propose 
a way out of the situation. Solutions might be sought in different 
directions. The Coimcil might, for example, send a new High Com- 
missioner to Danzig, instructing him, hke aU the former High Com- 
missioners, to refrain from any interference in internal politics and 
to devote himself entirely to his province of foreign policy. Herr 
Greiser was authorized to state officially, on behalf of the Danzig 
Government, that, in the event of such a reorganization, all the rights 
enjoyed by the Polish minority in the territory of the Free City of 
Danzig in virtue of treaties and agreements, and aU the rights of the 
Pohsh State, would be respected. 

Another solution which might be considered would be that the 
Council, in view of the imminent reorganization and reform of the 
League of Nations, should decide no longer to send a High Commis- 
sioner to Danzig. The League of Nations could continue to imple- 
ment its guarantee through the President of the Senate and Head of 
the Government, who would be responsible to the League of Nations. 
In this way, order and peace would be assured for ever in Danzig 
both in home and foreign affairs. 
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Herr Greiser recalled that his intervention was not based on legal 
considerations or considerations of international law, but that he 
spoke as the representative of 400,000 living Germans. To-day it 
was not paragraphs but living men who had spoken. At Danzig, the 
observance of the letter of the texts had already done sufficient harm 
and had suffered sufficient set-backs, and, if the opinion was expressed 
in some quarters that the League of Nations had lost some of its 
prestige, Herr Greiser had shown a way of greatly contributing to the 
restoration of that prestige in the world. 

Such a resolution would constitute an historic fact of the 
greatest importance, and, if the Council made that gesture, not 
only the population of Danzig but the whole world would be grateful 
to it. 

(6) President of the Council (Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden). 

The President said it was now his duty, as President, to make 
certain observations. All his colleagues would regret, as he did, the 
tone of the speech made by the President of the Danzig Senate, more 
particularly in view of the circumstances in which the Council had 
been convened. It would not be right to say that the President of the 
Senate of the Free City had been summoned to attend the Council. 
The Council was dealing, as had been explained by the High Com- 
missioner and others, with a matter which concerned the external 
relations of the Free City. Poland was entrusted with the care of 
the external relations of the Free City ; and, as the Council was aware, 
the Polish representative had undertaken to discuss the matter 
through the diplomatic channel, in the normal way, with the 
German Government. That was the issue before the Council, and 
that was the issue which was dealt with in the resolution which, as 
rapporteur, it had been the President’s duty to submit to the 
Council. 

It was clearly, he thought, the opinion of his colleagues that, 
whatever the merits of the case put forward by the President of the 
Senate, the Council could not allow a personal reflection to be made 
on its representative in the Free City. He considered that the correct 
reply to the remarks which the President of the Senate had seen fit 
to make in regard to Mr. Lester’s personality would be an expression 
of the Council’s confidence in him and its entire satisfaction with the 
way in which he was carrying out his arduous duties. 

The President was sure, after hearing his colleagues’ remarks, more 
particularly those of the representative of Poland and of the repre- 
sentatives of France and of Spain, that he was voicing the unanimous 
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feeling of the Council in asking Mr. Lester to accept this assurance of 
its confidence and of its thanks for his untiring efforts. 

Mr. Eden did not propose, any more than did Mr. Lester himself, 
to deal with matters which had been raised before the Council but 
which did not concern the resolution he was asking the Council to 
adopt. There was one charge, however, which had been brought 
against the High Commissioner that he could not pass over in silence. 
That charge was that Mr. Lester had asked for the inclusion of this 
item in the Council’s agenda. That was not so. As the members of 
the Council were aware, it was only as a result of a imanimous 
decision of the Council, taken on the previous Thursday evening 
after the consideration of Mr. Lester’s report, that the question was 
included in the agenda of the Council. Mr. Lester would have been 
perfectly within his rights in asking the Council to consider the 
matter ; but the fact was that he had not done so. The Council had 
taken a free and unanimous decision on the merits of the case. 

As rapporteur on the Danzig question, the President wished to add 
one word in respect of the Council’s position in relation to Danzig. 
He had already explained that it was not the League of Nations 
which had created the Free City. It was certainly not the High 
Commissioner — ^nor was it the Council’s rapporteur ! In view of the 
arduous character of the duty which had been imposed upon the 
Council — not at its own initiative — ^it was, he thought, entitled to 
ask, if it were to continue with the performance of that duty, for 
courteous treatment from all concerned. 

As regards the proposals put forward by the President of the Senate 
respecting the regime of the Free City, it was obvious that the Council 
could not take those proposals into consideration at the moment. 
They raised wide issues which none of the members of the Council 
would wish to discuss without deep reflection. The representative 
of Poland had said that he reserved the right to return to those pro- 
posals at an opportune moment. The Council would, Mr. Eden 
thought, be content to leave the matter there for the present ; but, 
in view of the importance of the present discussion, he felt entitled 
to ask his colleagues to be good enough to signify whether they agreed 
with the comse he had proposed, with the resolution he had put 
forward and with the words which, as their President, he had thought 
it his duty to use. 

The President added that notification of the present meeting had, 
of course, been conveyed, as he had already explained, to the repre- 
sentative of the Senate of the Free City, in order that he could attend 
if he so wished. 
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(c) Herr Greiser. 

Herr Greiser said that he had not expected the Council to express 
any other opinion; nor, in view of the slowness of the League’s 
methods, had he expected a resolution to be taken immediately on 
the proposals he had submitted. Nevertheless, he regarded the 
observations he had made at the present meeting as a first offensive 
in favour of a revision of the relations between the League of Nations 
and Danzig. 

Herr Greiser expressed his thanks to the rapporteur, Mr. Eden. 
The latter had said that he proposed to keep to the points actually 
on the agenda, but that, if circumstances appeared opportune, he 
would revert to Herr Greiser’s statement later. Herr Greiser there- 
fore understood that Mr. Eden was considering the possibility of 
stud 3 dng the Danzig Government’s proposals subsequently, and he 
wished to thank him most particularly for that. 

If to-day Herr Greiser had opened a first offensive in favour of a 
revision of the relations between the League of Nations and the Free 
City of Danzig, if he had done so in public and before world opinion, 
he wished it to be understood that he had done so, not only on behalf 
of the Danzig population, but on behalf of the whole German people. 
In the coming months the German people expected of the League of 
Nations resolutions which would make it possible for the President 
of the Senate of the Free City of Danzig not to have to appear again 
before the League of Nations. 


(iv) Resolution adopted by the League Council, July 4, 1936 J 

The Council, 

Having taken into consideration the report fiunished to it by the 
High Commissioner of the League of Nations in Danzig, dated June 
30, 1936, on the subject of an incident which occurred in connexion 
with the recent visit to that port of the German cruiser Leipzig, 

Has reached the conclusion that the incident in question is of an 
international character. 

Having regard to the fact that, in accordance with the Statute of 
the Free City, Poland has undertaken the conduct of the foreign 
relations of Danzig, 

The Council decides to request the Polish Government to deal 
with the matter on its behalf through the diplomatic channel, and 
to furnish the Council at its next ordinary session with a report on the 
results of the action which it may have been found possible to take. 

* League of Nations Official Journal, July 1936, p. 762. 
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(v) Extracts from the Report of the High Commissioner for Danzig, 
September 12, 1936^ 

... No trouble followed the League’s guarantee until about three 
years ago, when my predecessor, shortly after the present Govern- 
meht took ofiBce in 1933, felt called upon to bring certain cases 
affecting the Constitution to the notice of the Council. The result 
was that, in January 1934, the Council, in fu lfi lment of its duties, 
requested the local Government to respect the provisions of the Con- 
stitution to which they owed allegiance. It was not until towards the 
end of the same year (1934) that difficulties again began to accumu- 
late, and the following year (1935) was one of very considerable 
anxiety in view of the attitude of the Government and the pohcy 
of those who controlled the Government. In spite of various warn- 
ings and recommendations from the Council, the Government’s 
policy ended in an open refusal to carry out some of the specific 
decisions made by the Council. This was announced in a pubhc 
speech by the present head of the Government, Herr Greiser, on 
November 27 last, and, as my efforts to find some amehoration 
locally failed, 1 was compelled at last to report to the Council that 
the situation had become serious. This is to be found in my annual 
report for 1935, which was considered by the Council at its session 
in January of this year. I had to report that neither the exhortations 
of the Cormcil nor my own efforts had prevented the apphcation of 
an anti-constitutional policy in a steadily increasing degree. . . . 

The Council will recall that, following a discussion, the Senate 
eventually agreed to carry out the recommendations of the Council 
and left to the High Commissioner ‘the task of advising and aiding 
the Danzig Government ’ in the execution of the measures referred 
to. For some months, it looked as though the hope of a new pohcy 
being initiated by the Government might be realized. 

I dealt briefly with this aspect of the matter in my report to the 
Council at its special meeting at the end of June (document C.281. 
1936. VII). The situation as presented in the latter document was 
not unfavourable to the Senate, the President of which had seemed 
to me to be making a genuine effort, in spite of some considerable 
difficulties, to prevent a recimrence of the Geneva discussions. Then 
came a sudden change, as was shown by the declarations made by. 
President Greiser when he came to the table of the Council to discuss 
the incident of the German cruiser Leipzig’s visit to Danzig.^ These 

^ League of Nations Official Journal, November 1936, od. 1360-2. 

’ See above, p. 433. 
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declarations will be fresh in the minds of the members of the CoTmcil. 
They included a demand, ‘not only on behalf of the Danzig popula- 
tion, but also on behalf of the whole German people’, for a revision 
of the relations between the League of Nations and the Free City. 
The President of the Senate described his declarations as ‘ a first step ’ 
and ‘ a first offensive in favour of revision of the relations between the 
League and Danzig’. He was obliged to speak, ‘not as the defender 
of theoretical documents and paragraphs which were a dead letter, 
but as the governor of 400,000 Germans, who did not wish their 
destinies to be eternally linked with the League of Nations’. At the 
same time, he referred to Poland’s free access to the sea and said that 
in his view the Pohsh people had been perfectly entitled to demand 
it. He also declared again that the Danzig Government ‘had loyally 
undertaken to respect all treaties’. 

The President of the Senate then suggested two solutions: (1) that 
the Council should send to Danzig a new High Commissioner and 
eliminate, at the same time, its present instructions regarding the 
Constitution, and confine the High Commissioner’s duties to external 
affairs. In this event, all the rights enjoyed by the Poh'sh minority in 
virtue of treaties and aU the rights of the Polish State would be 
respected ; or (2) that the Council should decide no longer to send a 
High Commissioner to Danzig, the President of the Senate to be 
responsible directly to the Council for the maintenance of the 
Constitution. . . . 

The position of the President of the Senate has been one of con- 
siderable difficulty, which has always been appreciated by me. He 
is subordinate in his party to Herr Forster, and places very highly 
his loyalty and obedience to his party. Herr Forster’s policy with 
regard to the Constitution had fairly full play during 1935, but was 
held in check for some months following the January Council 
meeting. The situation during this interim period seemed to give 
President Greiser an opportunity to harmonize in some degree his 
other loyalties with his duties under the Constitution. 

(That the problem relating to Herr Forster’s position is not new 
will be seen by reference to a Note sent by my predecessor on June 26, 
1933, to the Secretary-General, document C. 408. 1933.1, as well as 
each of my annual reports for 1934 and 1935.)^ 

The documents already sent through the Council’s Committee show 
that the head of the local Government followed up his Geneva 
declarations by statements to the public press in which he said 
he would, in futme, completely ignore any request by the High 

^ See above, p. 420. 
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Commissioner in connexion with the Constitution. Within a fort- 
night, decrees had been issued, some of which seemed to me to be 
of a character to which immediate attention must be drawn. One of 
these decrees of July 16 related to the transmission to ‘political 
of&ces ’ of information of a kind which was considered to be ‘ against 
the interests of the State ’. This, together with police activities at 
the door of my office, would presumably exclude responsible citizens 
from the possibility of exercising the right to present petitions. There 
have, in consequence, been no direct contacts with my office since the 
Council’s last meeting. 

At the time of the last meeting of the Council, there were published 
in Danzig four or five newspapers representing the Catholic Centre 
Party, the Social-Democratic Party, the German Nationalist Party 
and others. All of these newspapers have since been suppressed for 
long periods ranging from five months to a year, and, during the past 
weeks, the only newspapers published have been two daily papers 
supporting the Government’s policy. 

The situation at the time of writing in Danzig is therefore that the 
President of the Senate has followed up his statements at the last 
Cormcil meeting by other declarations and actions which may affect 
the Constitution and the League guarantee of the Constitution. 
Every vestige of the Opposition press has been abolished. A series 
of laws has been issued and, as some of these at any rate seemed to 
come within the sphere of my instructions, I have forwarded them 
to the Cormcil. Erequent attacks upon the High Commissioner, in 
relation to his duties in connexion with the Constitution, continue to 
be made. The Senate, apparently in pursuance of their declared 
policy, have so far refused to take note of letters asking them for 
their observations with regard to the constitutionality of various 
Government actions. Under a Council decision of May 22, 1931, the 
Senate is obliged to supply information at the request of the High 
Commissioner with regard to ‘aU the public affairs of the Free City’. 
This is no longer being done. 

As other means of information with regard to the affairs of the 
Free City have become restricted, I enclose a few quotations from 
the Government Party press, as well as a Note prepared a short time 
ago with regard to police control at the door of my office, and a list 
of newspapers suppressed. 

I shall be glad if you will be good enough to submit this report to 
the special Committee appointed by the Council to follow affairs in 
Danzig. 


{Signed) Sean Lester. 
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(vi) Report of the Committee of Three presents to the League Council 
by Lord Cranborne, October 5, 1936?- 

The Committee of Three was appointed by the Council on July 4, 
1936, for the purpose of following the situation at Danzig. 

Several reports from the League High Commissioner on this subject 
have been communicated to the Committee. These documents are 
annexed to the present report. The Committee draws the attention 
of the Council to Mr. Lester’s general report, dated September 12, 
1936,^ which gives a summary of the present situation. 

It is clear from these reports that the Council and the High Com- 
missioner are at the present time meeting with systematic obstruc- 
tion from the Senate in carr 5 nng out the functions accepted by the 
Council of guaranteeing the Constitution of the Free City. The 
Senate, in particular, has failed to furnish the information which it 
is bound to supply under the provisions of Article 42 of the Constitu- 
tion and in accordance with the Council decision of May 22, 1931. 
Furthermore, the Senate has issued several decrees whose com- 
patibility with the terms of the Constitution is open at least to grave 
doubt. 

It would have been possible for the Committee to suggest that 
the Council should tahe legal advice in regard to this matter. If the 
Committee has not done so, it is because it is of the opinion that the 
situation requires to be considered as a whole and therefore calls for 
a fuller and more general examination, and that it is only in the light 
of that examination that the Council will be able to decide on the 
course which should be followed. 

The Council wiU certainly have been struck by the vexatious 
measures taken in regard to the High Commissioner’s residence. The 
gravity of the question with which the Council has to deal may be 
judged from the fact that such treatment should be meted out to a 
representative of the League whose actions have been strictly limited 
to the carrying-out of instructions given to him by the Council with 
the full agreement of the Danzig Government. 

The Committee is convinced that the Cormcil can count upon the 
full assistance of the Polish Government in dealing with the situation. 
It is of opinion that the Government is particularly weU placed to 
undertake the examination which the Committee considers should 
now be initiated with a view to enabling the Council to determine its 
future course with a fuU knowledge of the situation. 

^ League of Nations Official Journal, November 1936, p. 1190. 

“ See preceding document. 
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Accordingly, the Committee submits to the Council the following 
resolution. . . 

(vii) Resolution adopted by the League Council, October 5, 1936^ 

The Council, 

Having taken note of the report submitted to it by the Committee 
of Three ; 

Considering that it is necessary to seek a means of putting an end 
to the obstruction offered by the Danzig Government to the High 
Commissioner in the exercise of his functions and to render fully 
effective the guarantee of the League of Nations ; 

Considering, on the other hand, that the Statute of the Free City 
was conceived in order to ensme in the best conditions possible the 
well-being of Danzig and the maintenance of the rights accorded to 
Poland by the international instruments in force : 

Invites the Polish Government to seek, on behalf of the Council, 
the means of putting an end to the situation described in the general 
report of the High Commissioner and thus of rendering fully effective 
the guarantee of the League of Nations, and to make a report on this 
subject at its next session ; 

Requests the Committee of Three to continue to follow the question ; 

Declares its readiness, in view of the importance of the question, 
to hold a special session, in case of need to deal with it. 

(viii) Report by Col. Beck on behalf of the Polish Government, 
presented to the League Council, January 26, 1937.^ 

In its resolution of October 5, 1936, the Council of the League of 
Nations ‘invited the Polish Government to seek, on behalf of the 
Coimcil, the means of putting an end to the situation described in 
the general report of the High Commissioner and thus of rendering 
fully effective the guarantee of the League of Nations, and to make a 
report on this subject at its next session’. 

The Council was led to take this decision on account of the diffi- 
culties which had arisen at Danzig in the relations between the Senate 
of the Free City and the High Commissioner, and which were likely 
to impair the efficacy of the League’s guarantee. The Polish Govern- 
ment was therefore called upon to seek appropriate means of putting 
an end to this abnormal situation, with a view to relieving the 
tension at Danzig. 

For text see following document. 

League of Nations Official Journal, November 1936, p. 1191. 

® Ibid., February 1937, p. 241. 
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In accepting this task, the Polish Government, which was fully 
conscious of its rights and duties, and also of its responsibilities as 
the member of the Council most directly concerned in questions 
affecting the Free City of Danzig, carried out the Council’s instruc- 
tions in a wholly impartial manner, taking into account all the 
political circumstances. 

In the course of its negotiations with the Danzig Senate, the Polish 
Government emphasized the necessity for respecting the Statute of 
the Free City and the competence of the High Commissioner. It 
noted, in this connexion, that the Senate was resolved to carry out 
the Statute and the resultant obligations. 

In particular, the Polish Government is in a position to lay before 
the Council the declaration made to it by the Senate of the Free City 
regarding the Senate’s attitude towards the High Commissioner as 
the representative of the League of Nations, which is the guarantor 
of the Statute of Danzig. 

The declaration reads as follows: 

‘After the conversations which it has had with the Polish 
Government concerning the mandate entrusted to the latter by 
the League Council on October 5, 1936, the Senate of the Free City 
of Danzig declares that the Free City bases its relations with the 
High Commissioner on the legal Statute in force.’ 

This declaration by the Danzig Senate and the assurances given 
to the Polish negotiators by the Danzig representatives in the course 
of the negotiations lead the PoUsh Government to hope that the 
difficulties experienced by the High Commissioner in the exercise of 
his functions will not arise in future. 

If, as we are entitled to believe, the Senate in future affords the 
High Commissioner and the Coimcil all the assistance required to 
enable the League to carry out its task, it seems to me that, from a 
practical standpoint, the High Commissioner, in the performance of 
his duties laid down in the Statute, should take care to see that the 
internal administration of the Free City of Danzig is not hampered. 
This should be the less difficult for him if it is borne in mind that a 
differentiation between the sources of information on which the 
High Commissioner bases his action is not only possible but even 
desirable. In this connexion, the information furnished by the Senate 
should be given the place corresponding to the latter’s authority as 
the Government of the Free City of Danzig. 

The Pohsh Government considers that it has carried out its difficult 
mission in submitting a solution which seems to it, in present 
circumstances, to be reasonable, and which, in its opinion, will prove 
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effective, provided the Senate acts in accordance with its own 
declaration mentioned above. It is obvious that the responsibility 
of the Council, as guarantor of the Statute of the Eree City, imposes 
upon it the duty of following the development of the situation. This 
■w^ enable the Council to see whether the proposed solution has put 
an end to the difficulties that have arisen in the relations between 
the League of Nations and the Senate. 

(ix) Report of the Committee of Three presented to the League Council 

by the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden {rapporteur), January 27, 1937?- 

‘My colleagues will remember that, at the last meeting at which 
it discussed the situation in the Free City of Danzig, on October 6 
of last year, the Council had before it a general report from its High 
Commissioner which gave a summary of the situation, as well as other 
documents communicated by him. Amongst the latter were several 
decrees whose compatibility with the terms of the Constitution were 
at least open to grave doubt. 

‘The Committee of Three appointed by the Council on July 4, 1936, 
for the pmpose of following the situation at Danzig, on consideration 
of the situation, did not think a detailed study of the decrees imme- 
diately necessary. In its opinion, the situation required rather to be 
considered as a whole, and therefore called for a fuller and more 
general examination. It was only in the light of that examination, 
the Committee thought, that the Council would be able to decide on 
the course which should be followed. 

‘The Council endorsed its Committee’s view, and, on the latter’s 
recommendation, asked the Polish Government to undertake such 
an examination with a view to enabling the Council to determine its 
future course with a full knowledge of the situation. 

‘Accordingly, the Council adopted, at its meeting on October 5, 
1936, a resolution whereby it “invites the Polish Government to 
seek, on behalf of the Council, the means of putting an end to the 
situation described in the general report of the High Commissioner 
and thus of rendering fully effective the guarantee of the League of 
Nations and to make a report on this subject at its next session ”. 

‘At the same time, the Council resolution requested the Committee 
of Three to follow the question. 

‘In execution of the Council’s request, the Polish representative 
has presented the report which has been circulated to the Committee 
as document C.89.1937.VII. 

The Committee desires, in the first place, to express its gratitude 
^ League of Nations Official Journal, February 1937, p. 112. 
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to the Polish Government for the action it has taken. It highly 
appreciates the zeal which the eminent representative of that Govern- 
ment has shown and the help which he has unstintingly given 
both in the course of the negotiations which led to the drawing-up 
of his report and during the Committee’s own deliberations. The 
Committee asks the Council to take note of the Pohsh representa- 
tive’s report. 

‘The Statute of the Free City consists of three elements : the main- 
tenance of the international position of the Free City ; provision for 
the adjustment of difficulties between Danzig and Poland ; and the 
guarantee of the Constitution. As was made clear in the report 
presented to the Council on November 17, 1920, the Constitution was 
intended to provide the essential guarantees for a stable and peaceful 
political situation and to ensure that the Government would function 
in conformity with the principles according to which the Free City was 
created and with the obligations arising out of the Treaty of Versailles. 

‘ On the basis of this Statute, the relations between the League of 
Nations and Danzig have passed through two phases. Until a few 
years ago, the Council, acting in discharge of the principal duty laid 
upon it by the Treaty of Versailles, was frequently concerned with 
differences between Poland and Danzig, but happily the two parties 
have been able to adjust their differences, and the Council has not 
recently been called upon to deal with matters affecting PoHsh- 
Danzig relations. 

‘ Since then, a new political situation has arisen and the constitu- 
tional liberties have on several occasions been appealed to in circum- 
stances which, at the time when the Statute was drafted, might have 
been regarded as very rmlikely to occur. 

‘The guarantee thus given has no essential connexion with the 
normal functions of the League ; but having given it, the League is 
bound to do its best to fulfil it. 

‘It is in these circumstances that the Council is called upon to 
consider the report which is now before it. 

‘I will take first the question of the relations of the Senate with the 
High Commissioner. The Committee considers that the principles 
laid down in the report from our Polish colleague are to be under- 
stood in the sense that the High Commissioner’s right to ask for 
information from the Senate, and the Senate’s duty to furnish the 
information asked for, remain unquestioned. It is for the High Com- 
missioner to decide on the basis of whatsoever information may be 
available to him, as to the questions, if any, in regard to which he 
will ask for explanations from the Senate, and thereafter to decide 
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himself whether or not it is advisable for hun to make a report to the 
Coimcil. Moreover, the High Commissioner will not fad to take 
account of the terms of the Polish representative’s report and of the 
present report. 

‘Under the present procedure, it is left to the High Commissioner, 
when he thinks such action necessary, to ask the Council to place on 
its agenda questions relating to the constitutional life of the Pree 
City, in regard to which he has made reports to the Council. This 
responsibility has made his task more difficult and Mr. Lester has 
suggested — and the Committee recommends that his suggestion be 
accepted — that, if the Council agrees, it should fall in the future on 
the Committee of Three and not on the High Commissioner. 

‘In any case, it is clear that the discharge of the League’s function 
in regard to the Constitution depends, in a very large measure, on 
the manner in which the Senate of the Free City co-operates with the 
representative of the League, and, in this connexion, I wish to draw 
the particular attention of the Council to the concluding paragraph 
of M. Beck’s report. 

‘Before leaving this question of the relations of the Senate with 
the High Commissioner, I feel sure the Council will desire to express 
once more its approval of the conduct of the High Commissioner, 
Mr. Lester, who has, throughout his tenure of the office, carried out 
his functions in a manner deserving the highest praise. 

‘The Committee considers that the information which it has 
received from the Polish representative, and the assurances which 
have been given to him on behalf of the Senate, offer sufficient 
grounds for expecting that the political tension in the Free City will 
now be lessened and that conditions will be established in which a 
High Commissioner will be better able to discharge his functions. 

‘ It is not without grave preoccupation that the Committee recom- 
mends to the Council the adoption- of the present report and the 
appointment of a new High Commissioner. But, in submitting its 
recommendation, the Committee has been influenced by the con- 
sideration mentioned above and by the fact that the guarantee by 
the League of the Constitution of the Free City is part of a complex 
political structure, to the disturbance of which the Council will cer- 
tainly wish to avoid contributing so long as possible. 

‘In any case, the new High Commissioner will see on the spot 
what the situation is, and, as soon as he has been able to form a 
defimte opinion, he will certamly wish to let the Council know under 
what practical conditions he thinks he can carry out his functions, 
taking the present report into account.’ 
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Mr. Eden recalled that, at its last session, the Council had confided 
a very difficult missidn to M. Beck, who had applied all his ability and 
energy in its discharge. The Council would wish to thank him for 
what he had done and for the assistance he had given to the Com- 
mittee of Three. 

As regarded the substance of M. Beck’s report, it was clear that 
much depended on the spirit in which it was put into effect. The 
Council could only judge finally of the efficacy of the agreement when 
the first reports of the new High Commissioner were received. As 
M. Beck had observed, the co-operation of the Danzig Senate was 
essential for the proper discharge of the High Commissioner’s func- 
tions in their entirety. Meanwhile, the Council could note with 
pleasure the co-operation between Poland and the Free City which 
had enabled M. Beck to discharge his task. 

(x) Besolution adopted by the League Council, January 27, 1937?- 

The Council, 

Having taken note of the report submitted to it by the representa- 
tive of Poland : 

Adopts the report of the Committee of Three ; 

And requests the Committee of Three to continue to foUow the 
situation in Danzig. 


IX. U.S.S.R. 

Seven years elapsed between the conclusion of the Sixth World Congress 
of the Communist International on September 1, 1928,^ and the opening 
of the Seventh World Congress on July 25, 1935. The latter was notable 
for the resolutions adopted on reports of MM. Dimitrov and Ercoli. The 
first of these dealt with ‘The offensive of Fascism and the tasks of the 
Communist International in the fight for the unity of the working class 
against Fascism’. It laid down as ‘the main and immediate task of the 
international Laboiu' movement to estabhsh the united fighting front of 
the working class’. With this in view, instructions, from which extracts 
foUow,^ were given to apply united front tactics ‘in a new manner’, and 
to steer towards the organization of a mass political strike by striving ‘to 
secure joint action with the Social-Democratic Parties, reformist trade 
unions, and other organizations of the toilers against the class enemies 
of the proletariat, on the basis of short- or long-term agreements. . . ’. 

‘In face of Fascist danger. Communists may, while reserving for 
themselves freedom of political agitation and criticism, participate in 
election campaigns on a common platform and with a common ticket 

^ League of Nations Official Journal, February 1937, p. 114. 

’ See Documents for 1928, p. 37. 

® Text in The Communist International, vol. xii, Nos. 17-18, pp. 949-57. 
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of the anti-Fascist front, depending on the growth and success of the 
united front movement, also depending upon the electoral system in 
operation. . . . Communists must enter all Fascist mass organizations 
which have a monopoly of legal existence in a given country, and must 
make use of even the smallest legal or semi-legal opportunity of working 
in them, in order to counterpose the interests of the masses in these 
organizations to the policy of Fascism, and undermine the mass basis 
of the latter. . . . Considering that unity of action is an urgent necessity 
and the surest way to bring about the political unity of the proletariat, 
the Seventh Congress of the Communist International declares that . . . 
they are ready to hegin immediate negotiations with the corresponding 
parties of the Second International for the establishment of unity of 
action of the working class against the offensive of capital, against 
Fascism and the threat of imperialist war. . . . The estahhshment of the 
united front of the working class is the decisive link in the preparation 
of the toilers for the forthcoming great battles of the second round of 
proletarian revolution.’ 

The second resolution, based upon the report of M. ErcoU, dealt with 
‘The tasks of the Communist International in connexion with the prepara- 
tions of the Imperialists for a new world war’.^ 

Both these resolutions were adopted by the Congress at its final session 
on August 20, 1935. 

Against these resolutions the American Ambassador, Mr. William 
Bullitt, lodged an official protest on August 25,* recalling the pledge of 
non-interference given by M. Litvinov to President Roosevelt in the 
exchange of Notes which took place on November 16, 1933, and in which 
the conditions of the recognition of the Soviet Union by the United States 
were set out.* To this protest M. Krestinski, Acting People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, replied on August 27, maintaining that the Soviet 
Union ‘ cannot take upon itself and has not taken upon itself obligations 
of any kind with regard to the Communist International’.^ On 'August 31 
Mr. Cordell Hull issued a statement expressing his dissatisfaction with this 
reply.® 

On March 4, 1936, M. Stalin gave Mr. Roy Howard, head of Scripps- 
Howard newspapers and owner and editor-in-chief of the World Telegram 
of New York, a long interview,® which was significant not only for its 
contents but also by virtue of the fact that it was the first comprehensive 
interview of this kind granted by the Secretary- General of the Communist 
Party. In it he declared that if the Mongohan People’s Republic were the 
victim of aggression by Japan, the Soviet Union would come to its assis- 
tance. This warning received official confirmation when, a month later, 
the text of the Mutual Assistance Pact between the two countries, signed 
on March 12, 1936, was pubHshed.'^ 

The text of the Protocol was communicated hy M. Litvinov on April 2 
to the Chinese Government, which protested against its signature in a 
Note dated April 7, 1936,® on the ground that Outer Mongolia was an 

See below, p. 453. 2 See below, p. 461. 

See Documents for 1933, pp. 459-72. ■* See below, p. 462. 

“ See below, p. 463. e ggg below, p. 461. 

See below, p. 472. 8 ggg below, pt- 473. 
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integral part of Chinese territory and had heen so recognized in the Sino- 
Soviet Treaty signed in Peking on May 31, 1924. A foreign State had, 
therefore, no right to conclude a treaty with Outer Mongolia and such 
action amounted to a violation of Chinese sovereignty. 

To this protest M. Litvinov replied on the following day.^ He main- 
tained that the signature of the Pact in no way violated Chinese 
sovereignty or prejudiced Chinese interests, and recalled the fact that 
the signature in Mukden of the Treaty between the Soviet Union and the 
three Eastern Provinces of China on September 20, 1924, had called 
forth no protest from the Chinese Government of the day. 

Declarations of policy by M. Litvinov in regard to the German violation 
of the Rhineland Zone, and his comments and those of M. Lubchenko on 
the German- Japanese Anti- Comintern Agreement, made at the Eighth All- 
Union Congress of Soviets, are printed in the relevant sections ahove.^ A 
significant warning by M. Zdanov to the Baltic States is also printed above.® 

1. Resolution adopted by the Seventh World Congress of 
THE Communist International, August 20, 1935* 

I. THE PREPARATION OF WAR FOR A NEW REPARTITION OF 
THE WORLD 

The world economic crisis and the shattering of capitalist stabiliza- 
tion have given rise to the extreme instability of aU international 
relations. The intensified struggle on the world market, which has 
shrank extremely as a result of the economic crisis, has passed into 
fierce economic war. A new repartition of the world has actually 
already begun. 

Japanese imperialism, waging war in the Far East, has already 
made a start towards a new repartition of the world. The military 
occupation of Manchmia and North China signifies the virtual annul- 
ment of the Washington Treaties, which regulated the division of the 
spheres of influence among the imperialist Powers in China and their 
mutual relations in the Pacific. Japan’s predatory expedition is 
already leading to the weakening of the influence of British and 
American imperialism in China, is menacing the position of Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. in the Pacific, and is a preparation for a 
counter-revolutionary war against the Soviet Union. 

All that is left of the Versailles Treaty is State frontiers and the 
distribution of mandates for colonies. The fiquidation of the Versailles* 
Treaty took place as a result of the stoppage of reparation pay- 
ments, the re-establishment of universal conscription by the Hitler 

^ See below, p. 474, 

^ See above, p, 91 and pp. 301-2. 

^ See above, p. 408 (footnote). 

■* The Communist International, vol. xii, Nos. 17-18, pp. 958-62. 
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Government, and also the conclusion of a naval agreement between 
Britain and Germany. 

Being the chief instigators of war, the German Fascists, who strive 
for the hegemony of Gorman imperialism in Europe, raise the ques- 
tion of changing the boundaries of Europe at the expense of their 
neighbours by means of war. The adventurist plans of the German 
Fascists are very far-reaching and count on a war of revenge against 
France, dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, annexation of Austria, 
destruction of the independence of the Baltic States, which they are 
striving to convert into a base for attack on the Soviet Union, and 
the wresting of the Soviet Ukraine from the U.S.S.R. They are 
demanding colonies and are endeavouring to arouse moods in favour 
of a world war for a new repartition of the world. All these intrigues 
of the reckless inciters of war help to intensify the contradictions 
between the capitalist States and create disturbances throughout 
Europe. 

German imperialism has found an ally in Europe — Fascist Poland, 
which is also striving to extend its territory at the expense of Czecho- 
slovakia, the Baltic countries, and the Soviet Union. 

The dominant circles of the British bourgeoisie support the German 
armaments in order to weaken the hegemony of France on the Euro- 
pean continent, to turn the spear-head of German armaments from 
the west to the east and to direct Germany’s aggressiveness against 
the Soviet Union. By this policy Great Britain is striving to set up 
a cmmterbalance to the United States on a world-wide scale and, 
simultaneously, to strengthen the anti-Soviet tendencies not only of 
Germany but also of Japan and Poland. This policy of British im- 
perialism is one of the factors accelerating the outbreak of a world 
imperialist war. 

Italian imperialism is directly proceeding to seizure of Abyssinia, 
thus creating new tension in the relations between the great im- 
perialist Powers. 

The main contradiction in the camp of the imperialists is the 
Anglo-American antagonism which exerts its influence on all the 
contradictions in world politics. In South America, where the hostile 
interests of Great Britain and the United States clash most sharply, 
this antagonism led to wars between the respective South American 
vassals of these Powers (between Bolivia and Paraguay, Colombia 
and Peru), and threatens further armed conflicts in South and Central 
America (Colombia and Venezuela). 

At a time when particularly the Fascist States — Germany, Poland, 
Hungary, Italy — are openly striving for a new repartition of the 
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world and a change in the frontiers of Europe, there is a tendency 
among a number of other countries to maintain the status quo. At 
the present time this tendency is represented on a world scale by the 
United States ; in Europe, primarily by France ; the efforts of these 
two leading imperialist Powers to maintain the status quo are sup- 
ported by several smaller countries (the Little and Balkan Ententes, 
some of the Baltic States), whose independence is threatened by a 
new imperialist war. 

The victory of German National-Socialism, the most reactionary, 
the most aggressive form of Fascism, and its war provocations, have 
spurred on the war-parties, which represent the most reactionary and 
chauvinist elements of the bom-geoisie, in all countries to fight more 
vigorously for power and to intensify the Fascination of the state 
apparatus. 

The frantic arming of Fascist Germany, especially the restoration 
of military conscription and the enormous increase of the navy and 
air-fleet in Germany, have given rise to a new, intensified race for 
armaments throughout the capitafist world. Despite the world 
economic crisis, the war-industry flourishes more than ever before. 
The countries which have gone farthest in preparing for war (Ger- 
many, Japan, Italy, Poland) have already placed their national 
economy on a war footing. Alongside the regular armies, special 
Fascist detachments are trained to safeguard the rear and to do 
gendarme service at the front. Pre-conscription training is wide- 
spread in aU capitahst countries, and even includes juveniles. Educa- 
tion and propaganda in the spirit of chauvinism and racial demagogy 
are encouraged in every way, their cost being defi’ayed by the 
Government. 

Although the acuteness of the imperiahst contradictions renders 
the formation of an anti-Soviet bloc difficult at the present moment, 
the Fascist Governments and war-parties in the capitalist countries 
endeavour to solve these contradictions at the expense of the father- 
land of all the toilers, at the expense of the Soviet Union. The danger 
of the outbreak of a new imperialist war daily threatens humanity. 

n. THE ROLE OE THE SOVIET UNION IN THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE 

On the basis of the rapid rise of Socialist industry and agriculture, 
on the basis of the hqrudation of the last capitalist class — the kulaks, 
on the basis of the final victory of Socialism over capitalism and the 
strengthening of the defensive power of the country resulting there- 
from, the mutual relations between the Soviet Union and the capita- 
list countries have entered a new phase. 
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The basic contradiction, that between the Socialist and the capitalist 
world, has become still more acute. But due to its growing might, 
the Soviet Union has been able to avert the attack that was already 
prepared by the imperialist Powers and their vassals, and to unfold 
its consistent pohcy of peace directed against aU instigators of war. 
This has made the Soviet Union the centre of attraction not only for 
class- conscious workers, but for all the toiling people in the capitalist 
and colonial countries who strive for peace. Moreover, the peace 
policy of the U.S.S.R. has not only upset the plans of the imperialists 
to isolate the Soviet Union, but has laid the basis for its co-operation 
in the cause of the preservation of peace with the small States for 
whom war, by placing their independence in jeopardy, represents a 
special danger, as well as with those governments which at the present 
moment are interested in the preservation of peace. 

The peace pohcy of the U.S.S.R., putting forward j)roletarian 
internationahsm as against national and racial dissension, is not only 
directed towards defence of the Soviet country, towards ensuring the 
safety of Sociahst construction; it also protects the hves of the 
workers of aU countries, the hves of aU the oppressed and exploited ; 
it means the defence of the national independence of small nations ; 
it serves the vital interests of humanity, it defends culture from the 
barbarities of war. 

At a time when a new war between the imperiahst States is ap- 
proaching ever more closely, the might of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Red Army of the U.S.S.R. is constantly gaining in importance in the 
struggle for peace. Under the circumstances of a frantic increase in 
armaments by the imperiahst countries, especiaUy on the part of 
Germany, Japan, and Poland, aU those who are striving to preserve 
peace are vitahy interested in strengthening and actively supporting 
the Red Army. 

m. THE TASKS OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL IN THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PEACE AND AGAINST IMPERIALIST WAR 

On the basis of the teachings of Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stahn on war, 
the Sixth World Congress of the Communist International concretely 
formulated the tasks of the Communist Parties and the revolutionary 
proletariat in the struggle against imperiahst war. Guided by these 
principles, the Communist Parties of Japan and China, both directly 
affected by war, have waged and are waging a Bolshevik struggle 
against imperiahst war and for defence of the Chinese people. The 
Seventh World Congress of the Communist International, confirming 
the decisions of the Sixth Congress on the struggle against imperiahst 
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war, sets the following main tasks before the Communist Parties, 
revolutionary workers, toilers, peasants, and oppressed peoples of 
the whole world ; 

1. The struggle for peace and for the defence of the U.S.S.E. In face 
of the war provocations of the German Fascists and Japanese mili- 
tarists, and the speeding up of armaments by the war-parties in the 
capitahst countries, in face of the immediate danger of a counter- 
revolutionary war breaking out against the Soviet Union, the central 
slogan of the Communist Parties must be : struggle for peace. 

2. The united people's front in the struggle for peace and against the 
instigators of war. The struggle for peace opens up before the Com- 
munist Parties the greatest opportunities for creating the broadest 
united front. AH those interested in the preservation of peace should 
be drawn into this rmited front. The concentration of forces against 
the chief instigators of war at any given moment (at the present time 
— against Fascist Germany, and against Poland and Japan which are 
in league with it) constitutes a most important tactical task of the 
Communist Parties. It is of especially great importance for the Com- 
munist Party of Germany to expose the national demagogy of Hitler 
Fascism, which screens itself behind phrases about the unification of 
the German people but in fact leads to the isolation of the German 
people and to a new war catastrophe. The indispensable condition 
and prerequisite for the unification of the German people lies in the 
overthrow of Hitler Fascism. The establishment of a united front 
with Social-Democratic and reformist organizations (party, trade 
union, co-operative, sport, and cultural and educational organiza- 
tions) and with the bulk of their members, as well as with mass 
national-liberation, religious-democratic, and pacifist organizations 
and their adherents, is of decisive importance for the struggle against 
war and its Fascist instigators in all countries. 

The formation of a united front with Social-Democratic and re- 
formist organizations for the struggle for peace necessitates a deter- 
mined ideological struggle against reactionary elements within the 
Social-Democratic Parties which, in face of the immediate danger of 
war, proceed to collaborate even more closely with the bourgeoisie 
for the defence of the bourgeois fatherland, and by their campaigns of 
slander against the Soviet Union directly aid the preparations for an 
anti-Soviet war. It necessitates close collaboration with those forces 
in the Social-Democratic Parties, reformist trade unions, and other 
mass labour organizations whose position is approaching ever closer 
to that of revolutionary struggle against imperiahst war. 

The drawing of pacifist organizations and their adherents into the 
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united front of struggle for peace acquires great importance in 
mobilizing the petty bourgeois masses, progressive intellectuals, 
women, and youth against war. While constantly subjecting the 
erroneous views of sincere pacifists to constructive criticism, and 
vigorously combating those pacifists who by their policy screen the 
preparations of the German Fascists for imperialist war (the leader- 
ship of the Laboiu- Party in Great Britain, &c.), the Communists 
must invite the collaboration of aU pacifist organizations that are 
prepared to go with them even if only part of the way towards a 
genuine struggle against imperialist wars. 

The Commimists must support the Amsterdam-Pleyel anti-war 
and anti-Fascist movement by active collaboration with it and heljJ 
to extend it. 

3. The combination of the struggle against imperialist war with the 
struggle against Fascism. The anti-war struggle of the masses striving 
to preserve peace must be very closely combined with the struggle 
against Fascism and the Fascist movement. It is necessary to con- 
duct not only general propaganda for peace, but primarily propa- 
ganda directed against the chief instigators of war, against the Fascist 
and other imperialist war-parties, and against concrete measures of 
preparation for imperialist war. 

4. The struggle against militarism and armaments. The Communist 
Parties of all capitalist countries must fight : against military expendi- 
tures (war budgets), for the recall of military forces from the colonies 
and mandated territories, against mfiitarization measures taken by 
capitalist governments, especially the militarization of the youth, 
women, and the rmemployed, against emergency decrees restricting 
bourgeois-democratic fiberties with the aim of preparing for war ; 
against restricting the rights of workers employed in war-industry 
plants ; against subsidizing the war industry and against trading in 
or transporting arms. The struggle against war preparation measures 
can be conducted only in closest connexion with the defence of the 
economic interest and political rights of the workers, office employees, 
toifing peasants, and urban petty bourgeoisie. 

5. The struggle against chauvinism. In the struggle against chauvin- 
ism the task of the Communists consists in educating the workers 
and the whole of the tofiing population in the spirit of proletarian 
internationahsm, which can be accomplished only in the struggle 
against the exploiters and oppressors, for the vital class interests of 
the proletariat, as well as in the struggle against the bestial chauvin- 
ism of the .National-Socialist Parties and all other Fascist parties. 
At the same time the Communists must show that the working-class 
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carries on a consistent struggle in defence of the national freedom 
and independence of aU the people against any oppression or ex- 
ploitation, because only the Communist policy defends to the very 
end the national freedom and independence of the people of its 
country. 

6. The national liberation struggle and the support of wars of national 
liberation. If any weak State is attacked by one or more big imperialist 
Powers which want to destroy its national independence and national 
unity or to dismember it, as in the historic instance of the partition 
of Poland, a war conducted by the national bourgeoisie of such a 
country to repel this attack may assume the character of a war of 
liberation, in which the working clfiss and the Communists of that 
country cannot abstain from intervening. It is the task of the Com- 
munists of such a country, while carrying on an irreconcilable struggle 
to safeguard the economic and pohtical positions of the workers, 
toiling peasants, and national minorities, to be, at the same time, in 
the front ranks of the fighters for national independence and to wage 
the war of hberation to a finish, without allowing ‘their’ bourgeoisie 
to strike a bargain with the attacking powers at the expense of the 
interests of their country. 

It is the duty of the Communists actively to support the national 
liberation struggle of the oppressed peoples of the colonial and semi- 
colonial countries, especially the Red Army of the Chinese Soviets in 
their struggle against the Japanese and other imperialists and the 
Kuomintang. The Communist Party of China must exert every effort 
to extend the front of the struggle for national liberation and to draw 
into it aU the national forces that are ready to repulse the robber 
campaign of the Japanese and other imperialists. 


rV. FROM THE STBtJGGLE FOR PEACE TO THE STRUGGLE FOB 
REVOLUTION 

The Seventh World Congress of the Communist International most 
determinedly repudiates the slanderous contention that Communists 
desire war, expecting it to bring revolution. The leading role of the 
Communist Parties of aU countries in the struggle for the preservation 
of peace, for the triumph of the peace policy of the Soviet Union, 
proves that the Communists are striving with aU their might to 
obstruct the preparations for and the unleasing of a new war. 

The Commimists, while fighting also against the illusion that war 
can be ehminated while the capitalist system stfil exists, exert and 
will exert every effort to prevent war. Should a new imperialist world 
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war break out, despite all efforts of the working-class to prevent it, 
the Communists will strive to lead the opponents of war, organized 
in the struggle for peace, to the struggle for the transformation of the 
imperiahst war into civil war against the Fascist instigators of war, 
against the bourgeoisie, for the overthrow of capitahsm. 

The Congress at the same time warns Communists and revolu- 
tionary workers against anarcho-syndicalist methods of struggle 
against war, which take the form of refusing to appear for military 
service, the form of a so-caUed boycott of mobilization, of committing 
sabotage in war plants, &c . The Congress considers that such methods 
of struggle only do harm to the proletariat. The Russian Bolsheviks 
who, during the World War, fought energetically against war and 
were for the defeat of the Russian Government, rejected, however, 
such methods; these methods merely make it easier for the bour- 
geoisie to take repressive measures against Communists and revolu- 
tionary workers, and prevent the latter from winning over the toiling 
masses, especially the soldier masses, to the side of the mass struggle 
against imperialist war and for its transformation into civil war 
against the hourgeoisie. 

The Seventh Congress of the Communist International, in out- 
lining the tasks of the Communist Parties and of the entire working- 
class in the event of war, bases itself upon the thesis advanced by 
Lenin and Rosa Luxemburg and adopted by the Stuttgart Congress 
of the pre-war Second International: 

‘If nevertheless war breaks out, it is their duty to work for its 
speedy termination and to strive with all their might to utihze the 
economic and political crisis produced by the war to rouse the 
political consciousness of the masses of the people and thereby 
hasten the downfall of capitalist class rule.’ 

At the present historical juncture, when on one-sixth part of the 
globe the Soviet Union defends Sociahsm and peace for all humanity, 
the most vital interests of the workers and toilers of all countries 
demand that in pursuing the policy of the working-class, in waging 
the struggle for peace, the struggle against imperialist war before 
and after the outbreak of hostilities, the defence of the Soviet Union 
must be considered paramount. 

If the commencement of a counter-revolutionary war forces the 
Soviet Union to set the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army in motion 
for the defence of Socialism, the Communists will call upon aU toilers 
to work, with all means at their disposal and at any price, for the 
victory of the Red Army over the armies of the imperialists. 
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2. Exchange of Notes between the American Ambassador 
AT Moscow AND THE ACTING PeOPLB’S CoMMISSAR FOR 

Foreign Affairs 

(i) Note of protest from the American Ambassador, August 25, 1925?- 

Under instructions from my Government, I have the honour to 
call attention to the activities, involving interference in the internal 
affairs of the United States, which have taken place on the territory 
of the Union of Soviet Sociahst Repuhhcs in connexion with the 
Seventh All-World Congress of the Communist International,* and, 
on hehalf of the Government of the United States, to lodge a most 
emphatic protest against this flagrant violation of the pledge given 
by the Government of the Union of Soviet Sociahst Repuhhcs on 
November 16, 1933, with respect to non-interference in the internal 
affairs of the United States. 

That pledge, which was given by the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Sociahst Repubhcs as a result of the discussions which took 
place prior to the estabhshment of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the Union of Soviet Sociahst Repubhcs, reads in 
full as follows ; 

[Here foUows text of Note from M. Litvinov to President Roosevelt, 
dated November 16, 1933.]* 

My Government invites particular attention to the obhgations of 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Sociahst Repubhcs contained 
in the paragraph numbered 4.* 

In view of the fact that the aim and activity of an organization, 
such as the Congress of the Communist International, functioning on 
the territory of the Union of Soviet Sociahst Repubhcs, cannot be 
unknown to the Government of the Union of Soviet Sociahst Re- 
pubhcs, it does not seem necessary to present material to show the 
aim of the Congress of the Communist International with respect to 
the pohtical or social order of the United States or to quote from the 
pubhshed proceedings of the Congress to show its activity relative to 
the internal affairs of the United States, as evidenced in the discussion 

‘ U.S. State Department, Press Releases, No. 309, August 31, 1935. 

See above, p. 453. 

“ See Documents for 1933, p. 462. 

■* This read as follows: ‘4. Not to permit the formation or residence on its 
territory of any organization or group — and to prevent the activity on its 
territory of any organization or group, or of representatives or officials of any 
organization or group — ^which has as an aim the overthrow or the preparation 
for the overthrow of, or the bringing about by force of a change in, the political 
or social order of the whole or any part of the United States, its territories or 
possessions.’ 
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at the Congress of the pohcies and activities of the Communist 
organization in the United States and the determination and formula- 
tion by the Congress of policies to be carried out in the United States 
by the Communist organization in the United States. Nor does it 
appear necessary to list the names of representatives or officials of 
the Communist organization in the United States who were active at 
the above-mentioned Congress and whose admission into the territory 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was, of course, known to 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Sociahst Repubhcs. 

As I have pointed out to the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
when discussing earlier violations of the undertaking of November 16, 
1933, the American people resent most strongly interference by 
foreign countries in their internal affairs, regardless of the nature or 
probable result of such interference, and the Government of the 
United States considers the strict fulfilment of the pledge of non- 
interference an essential prerequisite to the maintenance of normal 
and friendly relations between the United States and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Repubhcs. 

The Government of the United States would be lacking in candour 
if it failed to state frankly that it anticipates the most serious conse- 
quences if the Government of the Union of Soviet Sociahst Repubhcs 
is unwiUing, or unable, to take appropriate measures to prevent 
further acts in disregard of the solemn pledge given by it to the 
Government of the United States. 

I may add that it is a source of regret that in the present inter- 
national situation the development of friendly relations between the 
Russian and American peoples will inevitably be precluded by the 
continuance on territory of the Union of Soviet Sociahst Repubhcs, 
in violation of the promise of the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Sociahst Repubhcs, of activities involving interference in the internal 
affairs of the American people. 

(u) Reply of M. Krestinski, Acting People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, August 27, 1935.^ 

By Note of August 25 of this year you invited my attention to the 
activity of the Congress of the Communist International which took 
place at Moscow and, referring to the Note of the People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs Litvinov to the President of the United States of 
America, Mr. Roosevelt, under date of November 16, 1933, protested 
against this activity, considered by your Government as a violation 
of the obhgations of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
^ TJ.S. State Department, Press Releases, No. 309, August 31, 1935. 
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Republics concerning non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
United States provided for in the note of November 16, 1933. 

In connexion therewith I consider it necessary to emphasize with 
aU firmness that the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics has always regarded and still regards with the greatest 
respect all obligations which it has taken upon itself, including natur- 
ally the mutual obligation concerning non-interference in internal 
affairs provided for in the exchange of Notes of November 16, 1933, 
and discussed in detail in the conversations between the President 
of the United States of America, Mr. Roosevelt, and the People’s 
Commissar Litvinov. There are contained no facts of any kind in 
your Note of August 25 which could be considered as a violation on 
the part of the Soviet Government of its obligations. 

On the other hand, it is certainly not new to the Government of 
the United States that the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics cannot take upon itself and has not taken upon 
itself obligations of any kind with regard to the Communist Inter- 
national. 

Hence the assertion concerning the violation by the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of the obligations contained 
in the Note of November 16, 1933, does not emanate from obligations 
accepted by both sides, in consequence of which I caimot accept your 
protest and am obliged to decline it. 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, sin- 
cerely sharing the opinion of the Government of the United States of 
America that strict mutual non-interference in internal affairs is an 
essential prerequisite for the maintenance of friendly relations be- 
tween our countries, and steadfastly carrying out this policy in prac- 
tice, declares that it has as its aim the further development of friendly 
collaboration between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the United States of America responding to the interests of the people 
of the Soviet Union and the United States of America and possessing 
such great importance for the cause of universal peace. 

(iii) Extract from Statement by Mr. Cordell Hull, U.S. Secretary of 
State, August 31, 19351 

. . . The American Government^ having previously made oral com- 
plaints of failure by the Soviet Government to carry out its pledge, 
and being deeply concerned over the growing instability of interna- 
tional relations and the dangerous consequences thereof to peace and 
economic recovery, sought most earnestly in its Note of August 25 
^ U.S. State Department, Press Releases, No. 309, August 31, 1936. 
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to im press upon the Soviet Government the sanctity of its pledge to 
the end that there might be between the two nations continued de- 
velopment of friendly and official relations and valuable collaboration 
in many beneficial ways. When in its reply the Soviet Government 
indicated an intention entirely to disregard its promise ‘ to prevent ’ 
such activities as those complained of, it struck a severe blow at the 
fabric of friendly relations between the two countries. 

To summarize, in view of the plain language of the pledge, it is not 
possible for the Soviet Government to disclaim its obligation to pre- 
vent activities on its territory directed towards overthro'wing the 
political or social order in the United States. And that Government 
does not and cannot disclaim responsibility on the ground of inability 
to carry out the pledge, for its anthority within its territorial limits 
is supreme and its power to control the acts and utterances of orga- 
nizations and individuals within those limits is absolute. 

It remains to be seen to what extent the intention indicated by the 
Soviet Government’s reply, which is directly contrary to ‘the fixed 
policy ’ declared in its pledge, will be carried into effect. If the Soviet 
Government pursues a policy of permitting activities on its territory 
involving interference in the internal affairs of the United States, 
instead of ‘ preventing ’ such activities, as its written pledge provides, 
the friendly and official relations between the two countries cannot 
but be seriously impaired. Whether such relations between these two 
great countries are thus unfortunately to be impaired and co-operative 
opportunities for vast good to be destroyed, will depend upon the 
attitude and action of the Soviet Government. 

3. Interview granted by M. Stalen, March 4, 1936.i 

Howard: What will, in your opinion, be the consequences of 
recent events in Japan in regard to the situation in the Far East ? 

Stalin : So far it is difficult to say. Too little material exists. The 
picture is insufficiently clear. 

Howard : What would be the attitude of the Soviet Union if Japan 
should embark upon a serious military drive against the Mongolian 
People’s Repubhc ? 

Stalin ; If Japan ventures to attack the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public, seeking to destroy its independence, we will have to assist 
the Mongofian People’s Republic. Litvinov’s assistant, Stomonyakov, 
has already informed the Japanese Ambassador in Moscow of the 
fact, after pointing out the invariably friendly relations which the 

^ To Mr. Koy Howard, of Scripps-Howard newspapers. Monthly Review of 
the U.S.S.R. Trade Delegation in Great Britain, vol. ix, No. 3, March 1936. 
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U.S.S.R. has entertained with the Mongolian People’s Republic since 
1921. 

We will assist the Mongolian People’s Republic in the same way 
as we helped in 1921. 

Howard : Would a Japanese attempt to seize Ulan Bator necessi- 
tate positive action by the U.S.S.R. ? 

Stalin : Yes, it would. 

Howard ; Have there recently been any new Japanese activities 
in this region which are construed hy the Soviet Government as of 
an aggressive nature ? 

Stalin : The Japanese seem to be continuing to concentrate troops 
near the frontier of the Mongolian People’s Republic, but so far no 
new attempts at frontier clashes have been observed. 

Howard : The Soviet Union appears to beMeve that Germany and 
Poland have aggressive designs against the Soviet Union and are 
planning military co-operation in the realization of these designs. 

Poland has, however, protested its unwillingness to permit any 
foreign troops to use its territory as a base of operations against a 
third nation. How does the Soviet Union envisage such an aggression 
by Germany? From what position, and in what direction, would the 
German forces operate ? 

Stalin : History shows that when some State is intent on making 
war against another State, even though it be not adjacent, it begins 
to seek frontiers across which it could reach the frontiers of the State 
it desires to attack. 

Usually the aggressive State finds such frontiers. It finds them 
either with the aid of force, as in 1914, when Germany invaded 
Belgium in order to deal a blow at France, or it ‘borrows’ such a 
frontier as Germany did in Latvia, for instance, in 1918, when the 
Germans attempted to break through to Leningrad across Latvia. 

I do not know what specific frontiers Germany could use for her 
pvuposes, but I think that those willin g to ‘lend’ her a frontier can 
be found. 

Howard : Seemingly the entire world is to-day predicting another 
great war. If it proves inevitable, when do you think it will come ? 

Stalin; This is impossible to predict. War may break out unex- 
pectedly. Nowadays wars are not declared. They simply start. But 
on the other hand I believe that the position of the friends of peace 
is growing stronger. 

The friends of peace are able to work in the open, basing themselves 
upon the force of public opinion. They have at their disposal such 
instruments as, for instance, the League of Nations. 

H h 
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This is an advantage for the friends of peace. Their strength lies 
in the fact that their activities against war are based on the wide 
masses of the people. There is no people in the whole world desiring 
war. 

As regards the enemies of peace, they are forced to work secretly. 
This is a disadvantage to the enemies of peace. However, there 
remains the possibility that on account of this very fact they may 
venture upon a mihtary adventure as an act of desperation. 

Howabd : May there not be an element of danger in the genuine 
fear, existing in what you term the capitalist countries, of an intention 
on the part of the Soviet Union to force its political theories on other 
nations? 

STAiiEsr: There is no justification for such fears. If you think that 
the people of the Soviet Union have any desire themselves and by 
force to alter the face of the surrounding States, then you are badly 
mistaken. 

The people of the Soviet Union naturally desire that the face of 
the surrounding States should change, but this is the business of the 
surroimding States themselves. 

I fail to see what dangers the surrounding States can see in the 
ideas of the Soviet people, if these States are really firmly seated in 
their saddles. 

Howabd: Does this statement of yours mean that the Soviet 
Union has to any degree abandoned its plans and intentions to bring 
about a world revolution ? 

Stalin ; We never had any such plans or intentions. 

Howabd : You appreciate, no doubt, Mr. Stalin, that much of the 
world has for long entertained a different impression. 

Stalin : This is the product of misunderstanding. 

Howabd : A tragic misunderstanding. 

Stalin: No, comic. Or perhaps tragi-comic. You see, we Marxists 
believe that revolution will occur in other countries as well. But it 
will come at a time when it is considered possible or necessary by the 
revolutionaries in those countries. 

Export of revolution is nonsense. Each cmmtry, if it so desires, 
win make its own revolution, and if no such desire exists, no revolution 
will occur. 

For instance, our country wanted to effect a revolution and did 
effect it, and now we are building a new classless society. But to 
assert that we desire to bring about revolution in other countries by 
interfering with their way of life is to speak of something that does 
not exist, and which we have never preached. 
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Howabd : At the time of the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., President Roosevelt and 
Litvinov exchanged identical Notes concerning the question of 
propaganda. 

Paragraph four of Litvinov’s letter to President Roosevelt said 
that the Soviet Government undertakes ‘ not to permit the formation 
or residence on its territory of any organization or group, and to 
prevent the activity on its territory of any organizations or groups or 
of representatives or officials of any organization or group, which has 
as its aim the overthrow or preparation for the overthrow, or the 
bringing about by force of a change in the political or social order of 
the whole or any part of the United States territories or possessions 

Why, Mr. Stalin, did Mr. Litvinov sign this letter if compliance 
with the terms of paragraph four is incompatible with the interests of 
the Soviet Union or beyond its control? 

Stalin : Execution of the obligations of the paragraph you quote 
is within our control. We have been carrying out and will continue 
to carry out these obhgations. 

According to our constitution, political imigres have the right to 
reside on our territory. We accord them the right of asylum in the 
same way as the United States accords the right of asylum to pohtical 
4migr4s. 

It is perfectly obvious that when Litvinov signed this letter he 
assumed that the obligations contained in it are of a reciprocal 
character. 

Do you, Mr. Howard, regard it as conflicting with the Roosevelt- 
Litvinov agreement if there are Russian White Guard Emigres in 
United States territory conducting propaganda against the Soviets 
and in favour of capitahsm, and they are receiving material assistance 
from American citizens, and sometimes they represent terrorist groups? 

Obviously these Emigres enjoy the right of asylmn which exists in 
the United States, too. So far as we are concerned we would never 
tolerate a single terrorist in our territory, regardless of the question 
of whom he contemplates as the victim of his criminal attack. 

Apparently the right of asylum receives a broader interpretation 
in the United States than in our country. 

We, we do not complain. 

Perhaps you would object that we sympathize with those political 
imigris who arrive upon our soil. But are there no Americans sym- 
pathizing with White Guard Emigres who conduct propaganda in 
favour of capitalism against the Soviets? Then what is the point 
at issue? 
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The point is not to assist these persons, not to finance their activi- 
ties. The point is that oflBcials of both countries should not interfere 
with the internal affairs of the other country. 

Our officials are honestly carrying out this obhgation. 

If any one of them he guilty of not doing so, let us be informed. 

If thhigs should go too far, and the deportation of aU White Guard 
emigres from the United States should be demanded, this would be 
an attack upon the right of asylum existing in the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. 

Here we must recognize certain reasonable limits for claims and 
counterclaims. 

Litvinov signed his letter to President Roosevelt not in a private 
capacity but as the representative of our State, just as President 
Roosevelt did. Their agreement represents an agreement between 
two States. In signing this agreement, both Litvinov and President 
Roosevelt, as representatives of two States, had in mind the activities 
of the agents of their States who should not and will not interfere 
with each other’s internal affairs. 

The right of asylum existing in both countries could not be affected 
by this agreement. 

Howabd: Did not Browder and Darcy, American Communists, 
appearing before the Seventh Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national in Moscow, last summer, appeal for the overthrow by force 
of the American Government? 

Stalin : I admit I do not recall the speeches of Comrades Browder 
and Darcy. I do not even recall what they spoke about. 

It is possible they said something of this nature. 

But it was not the Soviet people who created the American Com- 
munist Party. It was created by Americans. It exists in the United 
States legally, it nominates its candidates at elections, including the 
presidential elections. 

Comrades Browder and Darcy may have made one speech in 
Moscow, yet at home in the United States they made similar and 
doubtless even more determined speeches hundreds of times. Ameri- 
can Communists have the opportunity freely to preach their ideas. 

It would be absolutely wrong to hold the Soviet Government 
responsible for the activities of American Communists. 

Howaud : But in this instance is it not a fact that their activities 
took place on Soviet soil, contrary to the terms of paragraph four of 
the agreement between Roosevelt and Litvinov? 

Stalin : In what do the activities of the Communist Party consist? 
How do they manifest themselves? These activities usually consist 
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in the organization of the working masses, in organizing meetings, 
demonstrations, strikes, &c. It is perfectly clear that American 
Communists cannot perform all this on Soviet territory. The Ameri- 
can workers are not in the U.S.S.R. 

Howard : I take it that the gist of your thought is that an inter- 
pretation can be made which will safeguard and continue good rela- 
tions between our countries? 

StaIiIN ; Yes, absolutely. 

Howard : Admittedly Communism has not been achieved in Russia. 
State Socialism has been built. 

Have not Fascism in Italy and National-Socialism in Germany 
claimed they have attained similar results? Have not both been 
achieved at the price of privation, and the sacrifice of liberty for the 
good of the State ? 

Stalest; ‘State Sociahsm’ is not precise. Under this term many 
understand a state of society in which a certain part of the wealth, 
sometimes quite a considerable part, passes into State ownership or 
under its control, while in the great majority of cases the ownership 
of plants, factories, and land remains in private hands. 

Many understand ‘State Socialism’ in this way. 

Sometimes a system is concealed behind this term, under which 
a capitahst State, in the interests of the preparation or the conduct 
of war, takes upon itself the maintenance of a certain number of 
private enterprises. 

The society which we have built can in no sense be termed ‘ State 
Sociahsm ’. Our Soviet society is Sociahst because private ownership 
of factories, plants, land, banks, means of transportation, has been 
abolished in our country and replaced by pubhc ownership. 

The social organization which we have created can be termed 
Soviet : the Socialist organization is not yet quite completed, but it 
is the root of the Sociahst organization of society. 

The foundation of this society is pubhc ovraership, State ownership, 
namely ownership by the entire people, as well as co-operative- 
collective farm property. 

Neither Itahan Fascism nor German National ‘sociahsm’ have 
anything in common with such a society ; primarily because private 
ownership of factories, plants, land, banks, and means of transporta- 
tion remained untouched there, and therefore capitahsm in Germany 
and Italy remains in fuU force. 

Yes, you are right, we have not yet built a Communist society. 

It is not so easy to build such a society. 

The difference between Communist and Sociahst society is probably 
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known to you. In Socialist society a certain inequality in regard 
to property stiU exists. But in Socialist society there is already no 
unemployment, no exploitation, no oppression of nationalities. In 
Socialist society every one is obliged to work, even though he is 
remimerated for his labour, not yet according to his requirements, 
but according to the quantity and quality of labour expended. 

Therefore, wages still exist, and unequal, differentiated wages at 
that. 

Only when we succeed in creating an order of society under which 
people receive from society for their labour not according to the 
quantity and quahty of their labour, hut according to their require- 
ments, wiU it he possible to say that we have built up a Communist 
society. 

You say that in order to build our Socialist society we sacrificed 
personal liberty and suffered privations. In your question appears 
the notion that Sociahst society negates personal liberty. Tliis is 
incorrect. Of course, in order to build something new, one has to 
economize and accumulate means, and temporarily limit one’s re- 
quirements, and borrow from others. 

If you want to build a new house, you save money and temporarily 
limit your requirements, otherwise you will not build your house. 

This is aU the more true when the building of a whole human 
society is concerned. 

It was necessary temporarily to limit certain requirements, to 
accumulate the necessary means, to strain our forces. 

We acted precisely in this way, and buUt a Socialist society. But 
we built this society not for curbing personal hberty, but in order 
that the human personality might feel really free. 

We built it for the sake of real personal hberty, hberty without 
inverted commas. 

It is difficult for me to imagine what ‘personal hberty ’ can be had 
by an unemployed man who goes himgry and cannot find a means of 
using his labour. Real hberty exists only where exploitation has been 
annihilated, where no oppression of some peoples by others exists, 
where there is no unemployment, no poverty, where a person does not 
tremble because to-morrow he may lose his job, his home, his food. 

Only in such a society is a real, non-illusory hberty, in the personal 
and in every other sense, a possibihty. 

Howard: Do you view as compatible the coincidental develop- 
ment of American democracy and the Soviet system ? 

Stalin : American democracy and the Soviet system can exist 
simultaneously, and compete peacefully. But one cannot develop 
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into the other. The Soviet system will not evolve into American 
democracy or vice versa. 

Howard : A new Constitution is being elaborated in the U.S.S.R., 
providing for a new system of elections. To what extent can this new 
system alter the situation of the U.S.S.R., since, as before, only one 
party wiU come forward at the elections ? 

Stalin : We shall probably adopt our new Constitution at the end 
of this year. The commission for elaborating the Constitution is 
functioning and will soon finish its work. As has already been an- 
nounced, the elections imder the new Constitution wiU be universal, 
equal, direct, and secret. 

You are misled by the fact that only one party will come forward 
at these elections. You do not see how there can be an election 
struggle under these conditions. 

But obviously election lists wUl be put out not only by the Com- 
munist Party, but by aU kinds of pubhc non-party organizations. 

And we have himdreds such. 

We have no parties standing in opposition to one another, just as 
we have not got a class of capitalists and a class of workers exploited 
by capitalists opposing each other. 

Our society consists exclusively of free working people of cities and 
villages — ^workers, peasants, and intelligentsia. 

Where several classes do not exist there cannot be several parties, 
since party is part of class. 

Under National ‘ socialism ’ there is also only one party. 

But nothing will come out of this Fascist one-party system. 

The position is that in Germany capitalism remains, classes and 
the class struggle remain, and it will, despite everything, break into 
the open — and this means, too, the struggle of parties representing 
opposing classes — just as it broke out, let us say, in Spain. In Italy, 
too, one party, namely the Fascist Party, exists. But for the same 
reasons it wiU fare no better there either. 

Why wiU our elections be universal ? Because all citizens, with the 
exception of those deprived by the courts of the right to vote, will 
have the right to vote and the right to be elected. 

Why wiU our elections be equal ? 

Because neither the stiU existing differences with regard to pro- 
perty, nor differences of race or nationality will give any privileges 
or cause any disadvantages. 

Women will enjoy the right to elect and be elected equally with 
men. Our elections will be really equal. 

Why will they be secret ? 
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Because we want to give the Soviet people absolute liberty to vote 
for those they want to elect, to elect those they trust to ensure their 
interests. 

Why direct ? Because direct election on the spot for all representa- 
tive bodies, right up to the supreme representative bodies, are a better 
guarantee of the interests of the working population of our boundless 
country. 

You think there will be no election struggle. But there will be. 
And I foresee a very animated election struggle. 

There are quite a number of organizations in our country which 
function poorly. Sometimes it happens that this or that local Govern- 
ment body does not know how to satisfy one or another of the many- 
sided and ever-increasing demands of the working population of town 
and countryside. 

Have you, or have you not built a good school ? 

Have you improved living conditions ? 

Are you not a bureaucrat ? 

Have you helped to make our labour more effective, our bfe 

more cultured? 

Such will be the criteria with which millions of voters will approach 
the candidates, casting aside those who are unfit, striking them off 
the lists, advancing better ones, nominating them for election. 


4. Mutual Assistance Pact between the Soviet Union and the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, Makch 12, 1936.’^ 

(i) Text of Pact. 

The Governments of the U.S.S.R. and the Mongolian People’s 
Repubhc, taking into consideration the inalterable friendship that 
has existed between their countries since the liberation of the terri- 
tory of the Mongolian People’s Repubhc, thanks to the support of 
the Red Army, in 1921, from the White Guard detachments and the 
military forces -with which the latter were connected and which pene- 
trated into Soviet territory, and desirous of maintaining the peace of 
the F ar East and further strengthening the existing friendly relations 
between their countries, have decided to formulate as the present 
protocol the gentlemen’s agreement existing between them since 
November 1934. 

This foresees mutual assistance in aU possible ways for the cause 
of averting and preventing military attacks and to help and maintain 

' New York Times, April 8, 1936. 
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eacli other in case of an attack by a third country. Tor these purposes, 
the protocol has been signed as follows : 

Article 1 

In case of menace of an attack on the territory of the Mongohan or 
Soviet Sociahst Repuhhcs by a third country, the Governments of 
the U.S.S.R. and the Mongolian People’s Repubhc must immediately 
confer regarding the situation and adopt all measures that may be 
necessary for the protection and safety of their territories. 

Article 2 

The Governments of the U.S.S.R. and the Mongolian People’s 
Republic are obliged, in case of a military attack against either party, 
to help one another with all means, including mihtary assistance. 

Article 3 

The Governments of the U.S.S.R. and the Mongohan People’s 
Repubhc are in fuh understanding that troops of either country that 
shah be sent into the territory of the other, in accordance with the 
mutual agreement and in accordance with Articles 1 and 2 of this 
protocol, wiU immediately be withdrawn from that territory as soon 
as the period of necessity is over, as occurred in 1925, when Soviet 
troops retired from the territory of the Mongohan People’s Repubhc. 

Article 4 

The present protocol is to be made in two copies, in the Russian 
and Mongohan languages. The two texts are equally vahd. The 
protocol enters into force from the moment of signature and wiU be 
vahd for ten years thereafter. 

Signed at Ulan Bator, March 12, 1936. 

(ii) Protest by the Chinese Government, April 7, 1936.^ 
Monsieur I’Ambassadeur, 

Le 2 courant, j’ai eu I’honnem: de recevoir de Votre ExceUence la 
copie d’un document intitule : Protocole entre les Gouvernements de 
rUnion des Repubhques Sovietiques Sociahstes et de la Mongohe 
Exterieure. 

On sait que dans I’article 5 de I’accord sur les principes generaux 
adoptes pour la solution des questions entre la Chine et I’Union 
Sovietique et signe le 31 mai 1924, il est dit que Te gouvemement de 
I’Union des Repubhques SoAdetiques Sociahstes reconnait la Mongohe 
Exterieure comme partie integrante de la Repubhque chinoise et 
^ La Documentation Internationale, May-June 1936. 
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respeete la souverainete de la Chine sur elle La MongoUe Exterieure 
etant partie integrante de la Republique chinoise, aucun !fitat etranger 
ne peut conclure avec elle de traite ou d’accords de quelque nature 
que ce soit. L’acte du gouverneraent de I’Union Sovietique, qui a 
signe le protocole susmentionne avec la Mongolie Exterieure en 
violation de ses engagements a I’egard du gouvernement chinois, 
constitue sans contredit une violation de la souverainete de la Chine 
et des stipulations de Taccord sovieto-chinois de 1924. 

C’est pourquoi je crois de mon devoir de presenter a Votre Excel- 
lence une protestation vigomeuse et de constater que la signature du 
protocole susmentionne avec la Mongolie Exterieure par le gouverne- 
ment de rUnion des RepubUques Sovietiques Socialistes est Ulegale et 
que le gouvernement chinois ne peut, en aucun cas, reconnaitre un tel 
protocole et ne s’estime Ue par lui dans quelque mesure que ce sbit. 

Je prie Votre Excellence de transmettre ce qui precede au gouverne- 
ment de Votre Excellence et de donner une reponse satisfaisante. 

Agreez . . . etc. . . . Tchajst-Tzun. 

Minislre des Affaires ^Aranghes de Chine. 

(iii) Reply of the Soviet Oovernment, April 8, 1936.^ 

Monsieur le Charge d’Affaires, 

Le 7 courant vous m’avez remis d’ordre de votre gouvernement une 
copie de la note qui a et6 remise le meme jour a D. Bogomolov, 
ambassadeur de I’Union des RepubUques Sovietiques Sociahstes en 
Chine. 

Cette note est basee sur Taifirmation que la signature, le 12 mars 
dernier, d’un protocole entre les gouvernements de I’Union des Re- 
pubUques Sovietiques SociaUstes et de la RepubUque Populaire de 
MongoUe etait une pretendue violation de la souverainete de la Chine 
et contredisait I’accord sovieto-chinois du 31 mai 1924, en conse- 
quence de quoi le gouvernement de Nankin estime necessaire de 
presenter une protestation. 

En reponse a la note susmentionnee, j’ai rhonneur de declarer ce 
qui suit : 

Le gouvernement sovietique ne peut admettre I’interpretation du 
protocole sovieto-mongol formule dans cette note et ne peut par 
consequent estimer bien fondee la protestation presentee par le gou- 
vemement chinois. Ni le fait de la signatrue du protocole, ni ses 
differents articles ne violent dans la plus petite mesure la souverainete 
de la Chine, et ne renferment aucune espece de revendication terri- 
torials de la part de I’Union des RepubUques Sovietiques SociaUstes 
^ La Documentation Internaliondle, May-Jime 1936 . 
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a regard de la Chine ou de la Republique Populaire de Mongolie. La 
signature du proto cole n’apporte aucun changement aux rapports 
tant de forme que de fait qui existaient jusqu’ici entre TUnion des 
Republiques Sovietiques Socialistes et la Chine et entre I’Union des 
Republiques Sovietiques Socialistes et la Republique Populaire 
de Mongolie. 

L’Union des Republiques Sovietiques Sociahstes, en signant le 
protocole d’assistance mutuelle, se basait sur la consideration que 
I’accord sovieto-chinois conclu a Pekin en 1924 n’a subi aucun dom- 
mage et conserve toute sa vigueur. Le gouvemement sovietique 
confirme derechef par la presente que cet accord, en ce qui concerne 
rUnion des Republiques Sovietiques Sociahstes, garde sa force pour 
Favenir egalement. 

Quant a la question du droit formel de conelure des ententes avec 
les parties autonomes de la Republique cbinoise, il suffit de rappeler 
la signature de Faccord du 20 septembre 1924 a Moukden entre le 
gouvemement sovietique et le gouvemement des Trois Provinces de 
FEst, lequel acte n’a souleve aucune protestation de la part du gou- 
vernement de la Republique cbinoise. Ce qui plus est, celui-ci a meme 
reconnu Faccord de Moukden ci-dessus indique eomme ayant toute 
sa force a Fegal de Fentente de Pekin. 

En outre, il faut noter que Faccord sovieto-mongol n’est pas dirige 
centre les interets d’Etats tiers, car il entre en vigueur dans le seul 
cas oil FUnion des Republiques Sovietiques Sociahstes ou la Repubh- 
que Populaire de Mongohe seraient victimes d’une agression et se 
verraient forcees de defendre leurs propres territoires. 

Se basant sur ce qui precede, le gouvemement sovietique croit 
devoir repousser la protestation du gouvemement chinois comme 
non-fondee et exprime en meme temps sa profonde assurance que le 
gouvemement de la Repubhque cbinoise arrivera a la conviction que 
le protocole sovieto-mongol ne contredit pas Faccord de Pekin et 
repond aux interets des peuples tant mongol que chinois. 

Agreez . . . etc. ... M. Litvinov. 

Commissaire du Feuple aux Affaires ^trangeres. 
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The failure in 1930 of the negotiations for a treaty which had been pro- 
ceeding since 1927, first between Sir Austen Chamberlain and Sarwat Pasha 
in 1927-8, and then between Mr. Arthur Henderson and Mahmud Pasha 
and Nahas Pasha in 1929 and 1930,® appeared to be final. There the 
matter rested until the autumn of 1935, when the situation resulting from 
the Italo-Abyssinian dispute focused attention npon Anglo-Egyptian re- 
lations in regard to a possible emergency. On September 8 Nahas Pasha, 
leader of the Wafd, said ‘ we shall not take part in a coming war unless we 
can do so on the basis of co-operation between equals’. Conversations 
proceeded regarding co-operation and defence. 

On December 9 a United Front of all the parties in opposition to Nessim 
Pasha’s Government was formed, and on December 12 the leaders of this 
group presented to the British High Commissioner a Note requesting 
the opening of negotiations for an Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance. 
The British Government’s reply was delivered on January 20, 1936. This 
expressed willingness to enter into negotiations at once, but suggested that 
in the light of past experience it would be ‘desirable to begin with the 
categories which had given most difficulty in 1930 ’, i.e. military questions 
and the Sudan — two points which had not been mentioned in the United 
Front’s note. 

On January 30 a neutral Cabinet of experienced politicians was formed 
by Ali Pasha Maher. 

On February 13 Notes were exchanged between the High Commissioner 
and the Egyptian Government regarding an alleged threat made by the 
High Commissioner when communicating the British reply of January 20. 
If the negotiations were to fail, he had said, the British Government would 
feel obliged to review their position in Egypt and define their relations 
anew. The Egyptian Note asked for an assurance in this regard, stating 
that the negotiations could be carried out only with complete freedom. 
The British reply stated that while the Government ‘must reserve liberty 
of action for an unknown future, they do not feel that if, notwithstanding 
goodwill on both sides, there should be a failure to reach agreement, this 
need necessarily afiect the good relations of the two countries which it is 
their hope not merely to maintain but to strengthen’. 

Preliminary negotiations opened in Cairo on March 2. The British 
Delegation was led by Sir Miles Lampson (the High Commissioner), 
assisted by naval, military, air, and legal experts of high rank. The 
Egyptian delegation consisted of representatives of all parties — seven 
members of the Wafd, led by Nahas Pasha, six non-Wafdists, including- 
three ex-Prime Ministers — Si^y Pasha, Mahmud Pasha and Jehia Pasha 
(leaders of the Shaab, Liberal Constitution, and Ittihad Parties) and 
Shamsi Pasha (leader of the dissident Wafdists), Hilmy Issa Pasha, and 
Hafez Afifi Pasha (former Minister in London). 

The negotiations proceeded in private throughout the summer. The 

^ See Survey for 1936, Part V (i). 

- See Documents for 1928, pp. 245-52, and Documents for 1930, pp. 207-19. 
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military clauses were initialed on July 24, the Sudan clauses on August 1 ; 
the remaining provisions, including the question of the Capitulations, were 
quickly disposed of — the full draft being initialed on August 12, the formal 
signature of the Treaty taking place on August 26 at the Foreign Office 
in London, to which the Egyptian delegation had been invited as the 
guests of the British Government. 

The Treaty^ as finally signed was similar in its main provisions to the 
draft of 1930. The principle of the permanence of the Alliance was, how- 
ever, estabhshed in Article 16. Articles 1-10 of the new Treaty, though 
numbered differently and with a few additions, were almost identical with 
Articles in the 1930 draft. The additional words or sentences are printed 
in italics in the text reproduced below. 

The Sudan problem, which had been the principal stumbling-block in all 
previous negotiations, was settled in Article 11, and it was noteworthy 
that the Egyptian Government accepted the principle that the primary aim 
of the Administration must be the welfare of the Sudanese. The British 
Government agreed to the return of Eg 3 q)tian troops to the Sudan (as 
before the minder of the Sirdar in 1924) and to Egyptian immigration, to be 
‘unrestricted except for reasons of public order and health’ . The question 
of the Capitulations was dealt with in Article 13 and an International 
Conference subsequently met in April and May, 1937 at Montreux, where 
on May 12 a convention was signed for the abolition of the Capitulations 
after a transitional period of twelve years. With the settlement of this 
question the last obstacle to the entry of Egypt into the League of 
Nations as a Sovereign State was removed and on May 26, 1937, with the 
customary ceremonial, Egypt was formally admitted at an extraordinary 
meeting of the Assembly. 

The military provisions of the Treaty were contained in Articles 7 and 8 
and relevant Annexes. The niilitary occupation of Egypt was to be 
terminated in accordance with Article 1, but the actual removal of the 
British forces from Cairo and Alexandria was not to take place until 
adequate accommodation for them had been provided in the Canal Zone, 
and until also the roads and railways specified in Article 8 had been 
completed. The elaborate system of communications for which provision 
was made was designed to ensure a high degree of mobility for a modern 
mechanized army. 

The restrictions on the size of the Egyptian Army were removed, and 
it was agreed that the British land forces should be limited to 10,000, 
while the Air Force should be allowed a total of 400 pilots, exclusive of 
technical, administrative, and civilian personnel. The restrictions were 
not to apply to the Sudan or in the event of war, threat of war, or appre- 
hended international emergency. 

Other points to be noted were that the Egyptian Army was to avail 
itself of the services of a British Military Mission and to employ armament 
and equipment not differing in type from those of the British forces ; that, 
after the expiration of 20 years after ratification of the Treaty, the question 
as to whether the Egyptian Army was in a position ‘ to ensure by its own 
resources the liberty and entire security of navigation of the Canal’ would 
be reviewed ; and that the Canal Zone included both sides of the Canal, i.e. 

^ See below, p. 478. 
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that British forces would control the Sinai Desert and thus be in close 
contact with British troops in Palestine. Exchanges of Notes dealt with 
the question of the precedence of the British Ambassador, European pohce 
officials, Egyptian and British Advisers, and the British Mihtary Mission.^ 
An Agreed Minute recorded certain points of interpretation.^ 

The Treaty was ratified by the Egyptian Government on November 18 
and by the United Kingdom on November 24. Ratifications were ex- 
changed at Cairo on December 22, 1936. 

1. Treaty of Alliaitce between His Majesty, in respect op 

THE United Kingdom, and His Majesty the King of Egypt, 
August 26, 1936.® 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, and His Majesty the 
King of Egypt ; 

Being anxious to consolidate the friendship and the relations of 
good understanding between them and to co-operate in the execution 
of their international obhgations in preserving the peace of the world ; 

And considering that these objects will best be achieved by the 
conclusion of a treaty of friendship and alliance, which in their com- 
mon interest will provide for effective co-operation in preserving 
peace and ensuring the defence of their respective territories, and 
shall govern their mutual relations in the future ; 

Have agreed to conclude a treaty for this purpose, and have 
appointed as their plenipotentiaries : 

[Names follow] 

Who, having communicated their full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed as follows ; 

Article 1 

The military occupation of Egypt by the forces of His Majesty 
the King and Emperor is terminated. 

Article 2 

His Majesty the King and Emperor will henceforth be represented 
at the Court of His Majesty the King of Egypt and His Majesty the 
King of Egypt will be represented at the Court of St. James’s by 
Ambassadors duly accredited. 

Article 3 

Egypf intends to apply for membership to the League of Nations. 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, recognizing Egypt 

' See below, p. 492. a below, p. 489. 

British Blue Book, Cmd. 6360. Additions or changes, as compared with 
the 1930 Draft Treaty, are printed in italics. 
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as a sovereign independent State, will support any request for admission 
which the Egyptian Government may present in the conditions pre- 
scribed by Article 1 of the Covenant. 

Article 4 

An alliance is established between the High Contracting Parties 
with a view to eonsoUdating their friendship, their cordial under- 
standing, and their good relations. 

Article 5 

Each of the High Contracting Parties undertakes not to adopt in 
relation to foreign countries an attitude which is inconsistent with 
the alliance, nor to conclude political treaties inconsistent with the 
provisions of the present treaty. 

Article 6 

Should any dispute with a third State produce a situation which 
involves a risk of a rupture with that State, the High Contracting 
Parties will consult each other with a view to the settlement of the 
said dispute by peaceful means, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations and of any other inter- 
national obligations which may be applicable to the case. 

Article 7 

Should, notwithstanding the provisions of Article 6 above, either 
of the High Contracting Parties become engaged in war, the other 
High Contracting Party will, subject always to the provisions of 
Article 10 below, immediately come to his aid in the capacity of an 
ally. 

The aid of His Majesty the King of Egypt in the event of war, 
imminent menace of war, or apqrrehended international emergency will 
consist in furnishing to His Majesty the King and Emperor on Egyp- 
tian territory, in accordance with the Egyptian system of administra- 
tion and legislation, aU the facilities and assistance in his power, 
including the use of his ports, aerodromes, and means of communica- 
tion. It will accordingly be for the Egyptian Government to take aU 
the administrative and legislative measures, including the establish- 
ment of martial law and an effective censorship, necessary to render 
these facilities and assistance effective. 

Article 8 

In view of the fact that the Suez Canal, whilst being an integral 
part of Egypt, is a universal means of communication, as also an 
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essential means of communication, between the different parts of the 
British Empire, His Majesty the King of Egypt, until such time as 
the High Contracting Parties agree that the Eg 3 rptian Army is in a 
position to ensure by its own resourees the liberty and entire seeuiity 
of navigation of the Canal, authorizes His Majesty the King and 
Emperor to station forces in Egyptian territory in the vicinity of the 
Canal, in the zone specified in the Annex to this Article, with a view 
to ensuring in co-operation with the Eg 5 rptian forces the defence of 
the Canal. The detailed arrangements for the carrying into effect of 
this Article are contained in the Annex hereto. The presence of these 
forces shall not constitute in any manner an occupation and will in 
no way prejudice the sovereign rights of Egypt. 

It is understood that at the end of the period of twenty years speci- 
fied in Article 16 the question whether the presence of British forces 
is no longer necessary owing to the fact that the Egyptian Army is in 
a position to ensure by its own resoimces the hberty and entire security 
of navigation of the Canal may, if the High Contracting Parties do 
not agree thereon, be submitted to the Council of the League of 
Nations /or decision in accordance with the provisions of the Covenant 
in force at the time of signature of the present treaty or to such other 
person or body of persons for decision in accordance with such other 
procedure as the High Contracting Parties may agree. 

Annex to Article 8. 

1. Without prejudice to the provisions of Article 7, the numbers of the 
forces of His Majesty the King and Emperor to be maintained in the 
vicinity of the Canal shall not exceed, of the land forces, 10,000, and of 
the air forces, 400 pilots, together with the necessary ancillary personnel 
for administrative and technical duties. These numbers do not include 
civilian personnel, e.g., clerks, artisans, and labourers. 

2. The British forces to be maintained in the vicinity of the Canal will 
be distributed (a) as regards the land forces, in Moascar and the Geneifa 
area on the south-west side of the Great Bitter Lake, and (6) as regards 
the air forces, within 5 miles of the Port Said-Suez railway from Kantara 
in the north, to the junction of the railway Suez-Cairo and Suez-Ismaifia 
in the south, together with an extension along the Ismailia^Cairo railway 
to include the Royal Air Force Station at Abu Sueir and its satellite land- 
ing grounds ; together with areas suitable for air firing and bombing ranges, 
which may have to be placed east of the Canal. 

3. In the localities specified above there shall be provided for the British 
land and air forces of the numbers specified in paragraph 1 above, including 
4,000 civihan personnel {but less 2,000 of the land forces, 700 of the air 
forces and 450 civilian persormel for whom accommodation already exists), 
the necessary lands and durable barrack and technical accommodation, 
including an emergency water supply. The lands, accommodation, and 
water supply shall be suitable according to modern standards. In addition. 
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amenities such as are reasonable, having regard to the character of these 
localities, ■wiU be provided by the planting of trees and the provision of 
gardens, playing-fields, &c., for the troops, and a site for the erection of a 
convalescent camp on the Mediterranean coast. 

4. The Egyptian Government will make available the lands and con- 
struct the accommodation, water supphes, amenities, and convalescent 
camp, referred to in the preceding paragraph as being necessary over and 
above the accommodation already existing in these locahties, at its own 
expense, but His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom wiU contri- 
bute (1) the actual sum spent by the Egyptian Government before 1914 on 
the construction of new barracks as alternative accommodation to the Kasr- 
el-Nil Barracks in Cairo, and (2) the cost of one-fourth of the barrack and 
technical accommodation for the land forces. The first of these sums shall 
be paid at the time specified in paragraph 8 below for the withdrawal of 
the British forces from Cairo, and the second at the time for the vrithdrawal 
of the British forces from Alexandria under paragraph 18 below. The 
Egyptian Government may charge a fair rental for the residential accom- 
modation provided for the civilian personnel. The amount of the rent 
will be agreed between His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
and the Egyptian Government. 

5. The two Governments wiU each appoint, immediately the present 
treaty comes into force, two or more persons who shall together form a 
committee to whom aU questions relating to the execution of these works 
from the time of their commencement to the time of their completion shall 
be entrusted. Proposals for, or outlines of, plans and specifications put 
forward by the representatives of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom will be accepted, provided they are reasonable and do not faU 
outside the scope of the obligations of the Egyptian Government under 
paragraph 4. The plans and specifications of each of the works to be 
undertaken by the Egyptian Government shall be approved by the repre- 
sentatives of both Governments on this committee before the work is begun. 
Any member of this committee, as well as the Commanders of the British 
forces or their representatives, shall have the right to examine the works 
at all stages of their construction, and the United Kingdom members of the 
committee may make suggestions as regards the manner in which the work 
is carried out. The United Kingdom members shall also have the right to 
make at any time, while the work is in progress, proposals for modifications 
or alterations in the plans and specifications. Effect shall be given to 
suggestions and proposals by the United Kingdom members, subject to the 
condition that they are reasonable and do not faU outside the scope of the 
obhgations of the Egyptian Government under paragraph 4. In the case 
of machinery and other stores, where standardization of type is important, 
it is agreed that stores of the standard t 3 rpe in general use by the British 
forces wiU be obtained and instaUed. It is, of coimse, understood that His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom may, when the barracks and 
accommodation are being used by the British forces, make at their owm 
expense improvements or alterations thereto and construct new b uildin gs 
in the areas specified in paragraph 2 above. 

6. In pursuance of their programme for the development of road and 
railway communications in Egypt, and in order to bring the means of 
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communications in Egypt up to modern strategic requirements, the 
Egyptian Government will construct and maintain the following roads, 
bridges, and railways: — 


(A) Roads. 

(i) Ismailia^Alexandria, via Tel-el-Kebir, Zagazig, Zifta, Tanta, Kafr- 
el-Zayat, Damanhour. 

(ii) Ismailiar-Cairo, via Tel-el-Kebir and thence continuing along the 
Sweet Water Canal to Heliopolis. 

(iii) Port Said-IsmaiUa-Suez. 

(iv) A link between the south end of the Great Bitter Lake and the Cairo- 
Suez road about 15 miles west of Suez. 

In order to bring them up to the general standard of good-class roads for 
general traffic, these roads wiU be 20 feet wide, have bye-passes round 
villages, &c., and be made of such material as to be permanently utiUzable 
for military purposes, and will be constructed in the above order of im- 
portance. They wiU comply with the technical specifications set out below 
which are the ordinary specifications for a good-class road for general 
traffic. 

Bridges and roads shall be capable of carrying a double line of continuous 
columns of either heavy four-wheeled mechanical transport, six-wheeled 
mechanical transport, or medium tanks. With regard to four-wheeled 
vehicles, the distance between the front axle of one vehicle and the rear 
axle of the vehicle next ahead shall be calculated at 20 feet, the load on 
each rear axle to be 14 tons, on each front axle to be 6 tons, and the distance 
between axles 18 feet. With regard to six-wheeled vehicles, the distance 
between the front axle of one vehicle and the rear axle of that next ahead 
shall be calculated to be 20 feet, between rear axle and middle axle to be 
4 feet, and between middle axle and front axle 13 feet ; the load on each rear 
and middle axle to be 8-1 tons and on each front axle to be 4 tons. Tanks 
shall be calculated for as weighing 19-25 tons, to be 25 feet over-all in 
length, and to have a distance of 3 feet between the front of one tank and 
the rear of the next ahead ; the load of 19-25 tons to be carried by tracks 
which have a bearing of 13 feet upon the road or bridge. 

(B) Railways. 

(i) ^ Railway facilities in the Canal Zone will be increased and improved 
to meet the needs of the increased garrison in the zone and to provide 
facihties for rapid entrainment of personnel, guns, vehicles, and stores 
according to the requirements of a modem army. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom are hereby authorized to make at their own 
exj»nse such subsequent additions and modifications to these radw-ay 
facilities as the future requirements of the British forces may demand. 
Where such additions or modifications afiect railway lines used for general 
traffic, the permission of the Egyptian Government must be obtained. 

(ii) The line between Zagazig and Tanta will be doubled. 

(iii) The Alexandria-Mersa Matruh line will be improved and made 
permanent. 

^ See Note No. 1 on p. 494. 
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7 . In addition to the roads specified in paragraph 6 (A) above, and for 
the same purposes, the Egyptian Government construct and maintain 
the following roads : — 

(i) Cairo south along the Nile to Kena and Kus ; 

(ii) Kus to Kosseir ; 

(iii) Kena to Hurghada. 

These roads and the bridges thereon will be constructed to satisfy the 
same standards as those specified in paragraph 6 above. 

It may not be possible for the construction of the roads referred to in 
this paragraph to be undertaken at the same time as the roads referred to 
in paragraph 6, but they will be constructed as soon as possible. 

8. When, to the satisfaction of both the High Contracting Parties, the 
accommodation referred to in paragraph 4 is ready (accommodation for the 
forces retained temporarily at Alexandria in accordance with paragraph 18 
below not being included) and the works referred to in paragraph 6 above 
(other than the railways referred to in (ii) and (iii) of part (B) of that 
paragraph) have been completed, then the British forces in parts of Eg3rpt 
other than the areas in the Canal Zone specified in paragraph 2 above and 
except for those maintained temporarily at Alexandria, will withdraw, 
and the lands, barracks, aircraft landing grounds, seaplane anchorages, 
and accommodation occupied by them will be vacated and, save in so far 
as they may belong to private persons, be handed over to the Egyptian 
Government. 

9. Any difference of opinion between the two Governments relating to 
the execution of paragraphs 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 above will be submitted to 
the decision of an Arbitral Board, composed of three members, the two 
Governments nominating each a member and the third being nominated by 
the two Goverrunents in common agreement. The decision of the Board 
shall be final. 

10. In order to ensure the proper training of British troops, it is agreed 
that the area defined below will be available for the training of British 
forces ; (a) and (6) at all times of the year, and (c) dining February and 
March for annual manoeuvres: — 

(а) West of the Canal: From Kantara in the north to the Suez-Cairo 
railway (inclusive) in the south and as far as longitude 31 degrees 
30 minutes east, exclusive of aU cultivation; 

(б) East of the Canal as required ; 

(c) A continuation of (a) as far south as latitude 29 degrees 52 minutes 
north, thence south-east to the junction of latitude 29 degrees 
30 minutes north and longitude 31 degrees 44 minutes east and 
from that point eastwards along latitude 29 degrees 30 minutes 
north. 

The areas of the locahties referred to above are included in the map 
(scale 1 : 500,000) which is annexed to the present Treaty.^ 

11. Unless the two Governments agree to the contrary, the Egyptian 
Government wiU prohibit the passage of aircraft over the territories 
situated on either side of the Suez Canal and within 20 kilometres of it, 
except for the purpose of passage from east to west or vice versa by means 

A map to illustrate the Treaty is annexed to thei Blue Book [Cmd. 5360]. 
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of a corridor 10 kilometres wide at Kantara. This prohibition will not, 
however, apply to the forces of the High Contracting Parties or to genuinely 
Egyptian air organizations or to air organizations genuinely belonging to 
any part of the British Commonwealth of Nations operating under the 
authority of the Egyptian Government. 

12. The Egyptian Government will provide when necessary reasonable 
means of communication and access to and from the localities where the 
British forces are situated and will also accord facilities at Port Said and 
Suez for the landing and storage of material and supplies for the British 
forces, including the maintenance of a small detachment of the British 
forces in these ports to handle and guard this material and these supplies 
in transit. 

13. In view of the fact that the speed and range of modern aircraft 
necessitate the use of wide areas for the efficient training of air forces, the 
Egyptian Government will accord permission to the British air forces to fly 
wherever they consider it necessary for the purpose of training. Reciprocal 
treatment will be accorded to Eg 3 rptian air forces in British territories. 

14. In view of the fact that the safety of flying is dependent upon 
provision of a large number of places where aircraft can alight, the 
Egyptian Government will secure the maintenance and constant avail- 
ability of adequate landing grounds and seaplane anchorages in Egyptian 
territory and waters. The Egyptian Government will accede to any request 
from the British air forces for such additional landing grounds and seaplane 
anchorages as experience may show to be necessary to make the number 
adequate for allied requirements. 

15. The Egyptian Government will accord permission for the British 
air forces to use the said landing grounds and seaplane anchorages, and in 
the case of certain of them to send stocks of fuel and stores thereto, to be 
kept in sheds to be erected thereon for this purpose, and in case of urgency 
to imdertake such work as may be necessary for the safety of aircraft. 

16. The Egyptian Government will give aU necessary facilities for the 
passage of the personnel of the British forces, aircraft, and stores to and 
from the said landing grounds and seaplane anchorages. Similar facilities 
will be afforded to the personnel, aircraft, and stores of the Egyptian forces 
at the air bases of the British forces. 

17. The British mihtary authorities shall be at liberty to request per- 
mission from the Egyptian Government to send parties of officers in civilian 
clothes to the Western Desert to study the ground and draw up tactical 
schemes. This permission shall not be unreasonably withheld. 

18. His Majesty the King of Egypt authorizes His Majesty the King 
and Emperor to maintain units of his forces at or near Alexandria for a 
period not exceeding eight years from the date of the coming into force of 
the present treaty, this being the approximate period considered necessary 
by the two High Contracting Parties — 

(а) For the final completion of the barrack accommodation in the Canal 
zone ; 

(б) ^ For the improvement of the roads — 

(i) Cairo-Suez ; 

(ii) Cairo-Alexandria via Giza and the desert ; 

^ See Note No. 2 on p. 496. 
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(iii) Alexandria^-Mersa Matruh ; 

so as to bring them up to the standard specified in part (A) of para- 
graph 6 ; 

(c) The improvement of the railway facilities between Ismailia and 
Alexandria, and Alexandria and Mersa Matruh referred to in (ii) and (iii) 
of part (B) of paragraph 6. 

The Egyptian Government will complete the work specified in (a), (6), 
and (c) above before the expiry of the period of eight years aforesaid. The 
roads and railway facilities mentioned above will, of course, be maintained 
by the Egyptian Government. 

19. The British forces in or near Cairo shall, until the time for with- 
drawal under paragraph 8 above, and the British forces in or near Alexan- 
dria until the expiry of the time specified in paragraph 18 above, continue 
to enjoy the same facilities as at present. 

Article 9 

The immunities and privileges in jurisdictional and fiscal matters 
to be enjoyed by the forces of His Majesty the King and Emperor 
who are in Egypt in accordance with the provisions of the present 
treaty wiU be determined in a separate convention^ to be concluded 
between the Eg 5 rptian Government and His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom. 

Article 10 

Nothing in the present treaty is intended to or shall in any way 
prejudice the rights and obligations which devolve, or may devolve, 
upon either of the High Contracting Parties under the Covenant of 
the League of Nations or the Treaty for the Renunciation of War 
signed at Paris on August 27, 1928.* 

Article 11 

1. While reserving liberty to conclude new conventions in future, 
modifying the agreements of January 19 and July 10, 1899, the High 
Contracting Parties agree that the administration of the Sudan shall 
continue to be that resulting from the said agreements. The Governor- 
General shall continue to exercise on the joint behalf of the High Contract- 
ing Parties the powers conferred upon him by the said agreements. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the primary aim of their 
administration in the Sudan must be the welfare of the Sudanese. 

Nothing in this article prejudices the question of sovereignty over the 
Sudan. 

2. ® Appointments and promotions of officials in the Sudan unit in 

^ For Convention, see p. 497. 

“ British White Paper (Cmd. 3410). 

’ See Note No. 3 on p. 496. 
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consequence remain vested in the Governor -General, who, in making 
new appointments to posts for which qualified Sudanese are not available, 
will select suitable candidates of British and Egyptian nationality, 

3. In addition to Sudanese troops, both British and Egyptian troops 
shall be placed at the disposal of the Governor-General for the defence of 
the Sudan. 

4. Egyptian immigration into the Sudan shall be unrestricted except 
for reasons of public order and health. 

5. There shall be no discrimination in the Sudan between British 
subjects and Egyptian nationals in matters of commerce, immigration, 
or the possession of property. 

6. The High Contracting Parties are agreed on the provisions set out 
in the Anrm: to this Article as regards the method by which international 
conventions are to be made applicable to the Sudan. 

Annex to Article 11. 

1. Unless and until the High Contracting Parties agree to the contrary 
in application of paragraph 1 of this Article, the general principle for the 
future shall be that international conventions shall only become applicable 
to the Sudan by the joint action of the Governments of the United King- 
dom and of Egypt, and that such joint action shall similarly also be 
required if it is desired to terminate the participation of the Sudan in an 
international convention which already applies to this territory. 

2. Conventions to which it will be desired that the Sudan should be a 
party will generally be conventions of a technical or humanitarian char- 
acter. Such conventions almost invariably contain a provision for subse- 
quent accession, and in such cases this method of making the convention 
applicable to the Sudan wdU be adopted. Accession will be effected by a 
joint instrument, signed on behalf of Egypt and the United Kingdom 
respectively by two persons duly authorized for the purpose. The method 
of depositing the instruments of accession will be the subject of agreement 
in each case between the two Governments. In the event of its being 
desired to apply to the Sudan a convention which does not contain an 
accession clause, the method by which this should be effected will be the 
subject of consultation and agreement between the two Governments. 

3. If the Sudan is already a party to a convention, and it is desired to 
terminate the participation of the Sudan therein, the necessary notice of 
termination will he given jointly by the United Kingdom and by Egypt. 

4. It is understood that the participation of the Sudan in a convention, 
and the termination of such participation, can only be effected by joint 
action specifically taken in respect of the Sudan, and does not follow merely 
from the fact that the United Kingdom and Egypt are both parties to a 
convention or have both denounced a convention. 

5. At international conferences where such conventions are negotiated, 
the Egyptian and the United Kingdom delegates would naturally keep in 
touch wdth a view to any action which they may agree to be desirable in 
the interests of the Sudan. , 
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Article 12 

His Majesty the King and Emperor recognizes that the responsi- 
bihty for the lives and property of foreigners in Egypt devolves 
exclusively upon the Egyptian Government, who will ensure the 
fulfilment of their obligations in this respect. 

Article 13 

His Majesty the King and Emperor recognizes that the capitula- 
tory regime now existing in Egypt is no longer in accordance with 
the spirit of the times and with the present state of Egypt. 

His Majesty the King of Egypt desires the abolition of this regime 
without delay. 

Both High Contracting Parties are agreed upon the arrangements 
with regard to this matter as set forth in the Annex to this Article. 

Annex to Article 13. 

1. It is the object of the arrangements set out in this Annex: — 

(i) To bring about speedily the abolition of the Capitulations in Egypt 
with the disappearance of the existing restrictions on Egyptian 
sovereignty in the matter of the application of Egyptian legislation 
(including financial legislation) to foreigners as its necessary 
consequence ; 

(ii) To institute a transitional regime for a reasonable and not unduly 
prolonged period to be fixed, during which the Mixed Tribunals will 
remain and will, in addition to their present judicial jurisdiction, 
exercise the jurisdiction at present vested in the Consular Courts. 

At the end of this transitional period the Egyptian Government wiU be free 
to dispense with the Mixed Tribunals. 

• 2. As a first step, the Egyptian Government will approach the Capitu- 
latory Powers as soon as possible with a view to (a) the removal of aU 
restrictions on the application of Egyptian legislation to foreigners, and 
(6) the institution of a transitional regime for the Mixed Tribunals as 
provided in paragraph 1 (ii) above. 

3. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, as the Govern- 
ment of a Capitulatory Power and as an ally of Egypt, are in no way 
opposed to the arrangements referred to in the preceding paragraph and 
will collaborate actively with the Egyptian Government in giving effect to 
them by using all their influence with the Powers exercising capitulatory 
rights in Egypt. 

4. It is understood that in the event of its being found impossible to 
bring into effect the arrangements referred to in paragraph 2, the Egyptian 
Government retains its full rights unimpaired with regard to the capitu- 
latory regime, including the Mixed Tribunals. 

5. It is understood that paragraph 2 (a) involves not merely that the 
assent of the Capitulatory Powers will be no longer necessary for the 
application of any Egyptian legislation to their nationals, but also that 
the present legislative functions of the Mixed Tribunals as regards the 
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application of Egyptian legislation to foreigners will terminate. It would 
follow from this that the Mixed Tribunals in their judicial capacity would 
no longer have to pronounce upon the vahdity of the application to 
foreigners of an Egyptian law or decree which has been applied to foreigners 
by the Egyptian Parliament or Government, as the case may be. 

6. His Majesty the King of Egypt hereby declares that no Egyptian 
legislation made applicable to foreigners wiU be inconsistent with the 
principles generally adopted in modern legislation or, with particular re- 
lation to legislation of a fiscal nature, discriminate against foreigners, 
including foreign corporate bodies. 

7. In view of the fact that it is the practice in most countries to apply 
to foreigners the law of their nationality in matters of ‘statut personnel’, 
consideration vdll be given to the desirability of excepting from the 
transfer of jurisdiction, at any rate in the first place, matters relating to 
‘statut personnel’ affecting nationals of those Capitulatory Powers who 
wish that their Consular authorities should continue to exercise such 
jurisdiction. 

8. The transitional regime for the Mixed Tribunals and the transfer to 
them of the jurisdiction at present exercised by the Consular Courts (which 
regime and transfer wiU, of course, be subject to the provisions of the 
special convention referred to in Article 9) ■wdll necessitate the revision of 
existing laws relating to the organization and jurisdiction of the Mixed 
Tribunals, including the preparation and promulgation of a new Code of 
Criminal Procedure. It is understood that this revision will include 
amongst other matters ; — 

(i) The definition of the word ‘foreigner’ for the purpose of the future 
jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals ; 

(ii) The increase of the personnel of the Mixed Tribunals and the Mixed 
Parquet, which will be necessitated by the proposed extension of 
their jurisdiction ; 

(iii) The procedure in the case of pardons or remissions of sentences 
imposed on foreigners and also in coimexion with the execution of 
capital sentences passed on foreigners. 

Article 14 

The present treaty abrogates any existing agreements or other 
instruments whose continued existence is inconsistent with its pro- 
visions. Should either High Contracting Party so request, a list of 
the agreements and instruments thus abrogated shall be drawn up in 
agreement between them within six months of the coming into force 
of the present treaty. 

Article 15 

The High Contracting Parties agree that any difference on the 
subject of the application or interpretation of the provisions of the 
present treaty which they are unable to settle by direct negotiation 
shall be dealt with in accordance with the provisions of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. 
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Article 16 

At any time after the expiration of a period of twenty years from 
the coming into force of the Treaty, the High Contracting Parties 
will, at the request of either of them, enter into negotiations with a 
view to such revision of its terms by agreement between them as may 
be appropriate in the circumstances as they then exist. In the case of 
the High Contracting Parties being unable to agree upon the terms of 
the revised treaty, the difference will be submitted to the Council of the 
League of Nations for decision in accordance with the provisions of the 
Covenant in force at the time of signature of the present treaty, or to such 
other person or body of persons for decision in accordance with such 
procedure as the High Contracting Parties may agree. It is agreed that 
any revision of this treaty will provide for the continuation of the Alliance 
between the High Contracting Parties in accordance with the principles 
contained in Articles 4, 5, 6, and 7. Nevertheless, with the consent of 
both High Contracting Parties, negotiations may be entered into at 
any time after the expiration of a period of ten years after the coming 
into force of the treaty, with a view to such revision as aforesaid. 

Article 17 

The present treaty is subject to ratification. Ratifications shall be 
exchanged in Cairo as soon as possible. The Treaty shall come into 
force on the date of the exchange of ratifications, and shall thereupon 
be registered with the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 

In witness whereof the above-named plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present treaty and affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at London in duplicate this 26th day of August, 1936. 


(L.S.) Anthony Eden. 

(L.S.) Wacyf Boutros Ghali. 

(L.S.) J. Ramsay MacDonald. 

(L.S.) 0. Moharram. 

(L.S.) John Simon. 

(L.S.) Marram Ebeid. 

(L.S.) Halifax. 

(L.S.) Mahmoud Fahmy El- 

(L.S.) Miles W. Lampson. 

Nokrachy. 

(L.S.) Moustapha El-Nahas. 

(L.S.) A. Hamdy Seif El Nasr. 

(L.S.) Ahmad Maher. 

(L.S.) Aly El Chamsi. 

(L.S.) M. Mahmoudw 

(L.S.) M. H. IssA. 

(L.S.) I. Sedki. 

(L.S.) Hafez Afifi. 

(L.S.) A. Yehia. 



2. Agreed Minute 

The United Kingdom and Egyptian Delegations desire at the 
moment of signature to record in a minute certain points of inter- 
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pretation of the provisions of the Treaty of Alliance upon which they 
are agreed. 

These points are as follows : — 

(i) It is of course understood that the facilities provided for in 
Article 7 to be furnished to His Majesty the King and Emperor in- 
clude the sending of British forces or reinforcements in the event uah- 
ties specified in that Article. 

(ii) With reference to Article 7, it is understood that as a result of 
the provisions of Article 6, there will have been mutual consultation 
between the two Governments in the case of a risk of a rupture. In 
the case of an apprehended international emergency, the same prin- 
ciple of mutual consultation applies. 

(iii) The ‘means of communication’ referred to in the second 
sentence of Article 7 include telecommunications (cables, telegraphs, 
telephones, and wireless). 

(iv) Amongst the military, administrative, and legislative measures 
referred to in the third sentence of Article 7 are included measures 
under which the Egyptian Government, in the exercise of their powers 
as regards radio-electric communications, will take into account the 
requirements of the W/T stations of the British forces in Egypt, and 
win continue to co-operate with the British authorities to prevent 
any mutual interference between British and Egyptian W/T stations, 
and measures providing for the effective control of all means of com- 
munications referred to in that Article. 

(v) The words ‘ Geneifa area ’ in paragraph 2 (a) of the Annex to 
Article 8 mean : along the shore of the Great Bitter Lake from a point 
3 kilometres north of Geneifa Station to a point 3 kilometres south- 
east of Eayid Station to a depth of 3 kilometres from the shore of 
the lake. 

(vi) With reference to paragraph 2 (6) of the Annex to Article 8, 
it is understood that the exact sites in the area therein referred to 
where the air forces will be located will be defined as soon as possible. 

The Royal Air Force Depot at present situated at Aboukir will also 
be transferred to this area not later than the date of the withdrawal 
of the British forces from Cairo under paragraph 8. 

(vii) With reference to paragraph 3 of the Annex to Article 8, it is 
understood (a) that British barrack accommodation includes married 
quarters for officers and for a proportion of the other ranks, (6) that 
though the site of the convalescent camp cannot be definitely fixed 
at the moment, El Arish might possibly prove suitable, and (c) that 
the Egyptian Government, in pursuance of the policy which it has 
already taken in hand for the benefit of the inhabitants of those areas. 
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will take all reasonable sanitary measures for the combating of 
malaria in the areas adjacent to those where the British forces are 
situated. 

(viii) With reference to paragraph C of the Annex to Article 8, it is 
understood that, with regard to road No. (iii), the Egyptian Govern- 
ment wiU, unless they are able to make arrangements with the Suez 
Canal Company for the use of this road by the British and Egyptian 
forces and for the improvement of those sections which are not 
already up to this standard so as to satisfy the conditions laid down in 
paragraph 6, construct an entirely new road cormecting these places. 

(ix) With reference to paragraph 12 of the Annex to Article 8, it 
is understood that the number of the detachment referred to shall be 
limited to the minimum strictly necessary to handle and guard this 
material. 

(x) With reference to paragraph 13 of the Annex to Article 8, it 
is understood that flying will take place for training purposes mostly 
over desert areas, and that populated areas will only be flown over 
where necessity so demands. 

(xi) With reference to paragraph 2 of the Eg 5 ^tian Note relating 
to military matters, it is of course understood that the cost of the 
Mflitary Mssion wiU be defrayed by the Egyptian Government, and 
that the words ‘proper training’ in this paragraph include training 
in British military colleges and academies. 

(xii) Paragraph 2 of the Egyptian Note relating to military matters 
only applies to persons who are already at the time members of the 
Egyptian armed forces. 

(xiii) The word ‘eqmpment’ in paragraph 3 of the Egyptian Note 
relating to military matters, means all such stores as it is desirable for 
forces acting together to have as a common pattern. It does not 
include articles of clothing or articles of local production. 

(xiv) With reference to paragraph 1 of Article 11, it is agreed that 
the Governor-General shall furnish to His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Eiingdom and the Egyptian Government an annual report 
on the administration of the Sudan. Sudan legislation will be notified 
directly to the President of the Egyptian Council of Ministers. 

(xv) With reference to paragraph 2 of Article 11, it is understood 
that, while the appointment of Egyptian nationals to official posts in 
the Sudan must necessarily be governed by the number of suitable 
vacancies, the time of their occurrence, and the qualifications of the 
candidates forthcoming, the provisions of this paragraph will take 
effect forthwith on the coming into force of the Treaty. The pro- 
motion and advancement of members of the Sudan Service shall be 
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irrespective of nationality up to any rank by selection in accordance 
wdth individual merits. 

It is also understood that these provisions will not prevent the 
Governor-General occasionally appointing to special posts persons 
of another nationality when no qualified British subjects, Egyptian 
nationals, or Sudanese are available. 

(xvi) With reference to paragraph 3 of Article 11, it is understood 
that, as the Egyptian Government are woUing to send troops to the 
Sudan, the Governor-General will give immediate consideration to 
the question of the number of Egyptian troops required for service 
in the Sudan, the precise places where they will be stationed, and the 
accommodation necessary for them, and that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment will send forthwith, on the coming into force of the Treaty, an 
Egyptian military officer of high rank whom the Governor-General 
can consult vith regard to these matters. 

(xvii) With reference to Article 11, as it has been arranged between 
the Egyptian Government and His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom that the question of the indebtedness of the Sudan 
to Eg 5 q)t and other financial questions affecting the Sudan shall be 
discussed between the Egyptian Ministry of Finance and the Treasury 
of the United Kingdom, and as such discussions have already com- 
menced, it has been considered unnecessary to insert in the Treaty 
any provision in regard to this question, 

(xviii) With regard to paragraph 6 of the Annex to Article 13, it is 
understood that questions relating to this declaration are not subjects 
for the appreciation of any Courts in Egypt. 

Signed in duplicate at London this 26th day of August, 1936. 

Anthony Eden, 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 
Moustapha El-Nahas, 
President of the Egyptian Council of 
Ministers. 

3. Notes exchanged in London, August 26, 1936 
No. 1 

Moustapha El-Nahas Pacha to Mr. Eden 

London, August 26, 1936. 

Sir, 

With reference to Article 2 of the treaty signed this day, I have 
the honour to inform Your Excellency that, as His Majesty the King 
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of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India, will be the first foreign sovereign to be repre- 
sented in Egypt by an Ambassador, British Ambassadors will be 
considered senior to the other diplomatic representatives accredited 
to the Court of His Majesty the King of Egypt. 

The provisions of this Note are subject to revision at the time and 
in the conditions proAnded for in Article 16 of the treaty. 

I avail, &c. 

Moustapha El-Nahas, 

President of the Council of Ministers. 

No. 2 

Moustapha El-Nahas Pacha to Mr. Eden 

London, August 26, 1936. 
Sir, 

With reference to Article 12 of the treaty signed this day, I have 
the honour to inform Your Excellency that the Egyptian Government 
intend to abolish forthwith the European Bureau of the Public 
Security Department, but will retain, for five years Jfrom the coming 
into force of the treaty, a certain European element in their city 
police. The said police will remain for the same period under the 
command of British ofiScers. 

With a view to facilitating the gradual substitution of Egyptian 
officials for the said European element and thereby securing the 
harmonious working of the police organization, the Eg3^tian Govern- 
ment propose to dispense annually with the services of one-fifth of 
the number of European police officials. 

The Egyptian Government, in view of the treaty of friendship and 
alliance signed to-day, will, when engaging the services of foreign 
experts, generally prefer British subjects possessing the necessary 
qualifications. 

I avail, &c. 

Moustapha El-Nahas, 

President of the Council of Ministers. 

No. 3 

Moustapha El-Nahas Pacha to Mr. Eden 

London, August 26, 1936. 
Sir, 

I wish to place on record certain further understandings in regard 
to military matters which have been reached between us in cormexion 
with the Treaty of Alliance signed this day. 
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(1) British personnel shall be withdrawn from the Egyptian Army 
and the functions of the Inspector-General and his staff shall terminate. 

(2) The Egyptian Government, desiring to perfect the training of 
the Egyptian Army including the Air Force, and intending, in the 
interests of the alliance which has been established, that such foreign 
instructors as they may deem necessary shall be chosen from amongst 
British subjects only, will avail themselves of the advice of a British 
Military Mission for such time as they may deem necessary for the 
purposes aforesaid. His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom win furnish the Military Mission which the Egyptian Govern- 
ment desire, and will also undertake to receive and provide proper 
training in the United Kingdom for any personnel of the Egyptian 
forces which the Egyptian Government may desire to send for the 
purpose of being trained. In the circumstances created by this treaty 
the Egyptian Government will naturally not desire to send any per- 
sonnel of their armed forces to undergo a course in any training 
establishment or imit abroad elsewhere than in the United Kingdom, 
provided that this shall not prevent it from sending to any other 
country such personnel as cannot be received in training estabhsh- 
ments and units in the United Kingdom. 

(3) In the interests of the Alliance, and in view of the possible 
necessity of co-operative action between the British and Egyptian 
forces, the armament and eqmpment, land and air, of the Egyptian 
forces shall not differ in type from those of the British forces. His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom undertake to use their 
good offices to facUitate the supply of such armament and equipment 
from the United Kingdom, at prices similar to those which would be 
paid by His Majesty’s Government, whenever the Egyptian Govern- 
ment so desire. 

I avail, &c. 

Moustapha El-Nahas, 

President of the Council of Ministers. 

4. Notes exchanged est Egypt. — August 12, 1936 
No. 1 

Sir Miles Lampson to Moustapha El-Nahas Pacha 

The Residency, Ramleh, 

August 12, 1936. 

With reference to paragraph 6 (B) (i) of the Annex to Article H (9),^ 
your Excellency asked me on behalf of the Egyptian Delegation to 
^ Article 8 in the Treaty as signed. 
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communicate information as regards the work which would be re- 
quired to be done under this paragraph. I have the honour to enclose 
a statement which gives these details so far as they can be stated at 
the present moment. This statement is, however, only approximate 
and further details might have to be added to it. 

I avail, &c. 

Miles W. Lampson, 

High Commissioner. 


Enclosure in No. 1 

Approximate Railway Requirements in Canal Zone 

Moascar. 

The existing siding with troop entrainment platform and one 
siding with end loading ramp, each to hold ‘60’ unit trains, with 
facilities to enable a train to be despatched every three homs, will be 
maintained. 

Oeneifa Area. 

{a) Entrainment Station. — Two sidings with loop entrainment plat- 
forms and two sidings with end loading ramps, each to hold ‘ 60 ’ unit 
trains. 

(6) Depot Area, facilities as given below together with the neces- 
sary shunting loops, &c. 

Supply Depot: One spur with two loading sidings (each 20 units). 
Petrol Depot: One loading siding (10 units). 

M. T. Vehicle Reception Depot: One end loading siding (30 Flats). 
Ordnance Depot : One spur with one loading and one end loading 

siding (each 20 units). 

Camp Equipment Depot: One loading siding (40 units). 
Ammunition Depot: One spur with two loading sidings (each 20 
units). 

Hospital Area: One siding and one off-loading platform for one 
Hospital train. 

E.E. Stores Depot: One loading siding (20 units). 

N. A.A.F.I. Depot: One loading siding (10 units). 

(c) Marshalling and Locomotive Yards to enable one personnel 
train, or one M.T. train, being despatched every three hours through- 
out the twenty-four. 

(d) Wharves and other unloading facilities as required. 

Note. — ^AU loading sidings to have platforms corresponding with 
the length of the train. 
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No. 2 

Moustapha El-Nahas Pacha to Sir Miles Lampson 

Antoniades Palace, Alexandria, 
August 12, 1936. 

Sir, 

With reference to paragraph 18 (b) of the draft Annex to Article 
H initialed July 24 last, I have the honour to inform Your 
Excellency that the work which is at present being done on the roads 
Cairo-Alexandria, via Giza and the desert, and Cairo-Suez mil be 
pushed forward and will be completed by the end of 1936. 

I avail, &c. 

Moustapha El-Nahas, 

President of the Council of Ministers. 

No. 3 

Sir Miles Lampson to Moustapha El-Nahas Pacha 

The Residency, Ramleh, 

August 12, 1936. 
Sir, 

In the course of discussions on questions of detail, arising out of 
paragraph 2 of Article K,* the suggestion for the secondment of an 
Egyptian economic expert for service at Khartum, and the Governor- 
General’s wish to appoint an Egyptian ofiScer to his personal staff as 
military secretary, were noted and considered acceptable in principle. 
It was also considered desirable and acceptable that the Inspector- 
General of the Egyptian Irrigation Service in the Sudan should be 
invited to attend the Governor-General’s Council when matters 
relating to his departmental interests were before the Council. 

I avail, &c. 

Miles W. Lampson, 

High Commissioner. 

5. Oral Declaration 

Minute of a Meeting held at the Antoniades Palace, Alexandria, on 

August 10, 1936 

At a meeting at the Antoniades Palace on the morning of 
August 10, at which the provisions of the draft treaty relating to 
the Capitulations and other non-military clauses were upder dis- 
cussion, the following oral declaration was made: — 

His Excellency Nahas Pasha, on behalf of the Egyptian 

Article 8 in the Treaty as signed (see p. 484). 

® Article 11 in the Treaty as signed (see p. 485). 
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Delegation, stated that the absence in the treaty documents of any 
mention of the Judicial and Einancial Advisers meant that the 
Egyptian Government were free from any restriction of an inter- 
national character with regard to the retention or non-retention of 
these ofiScials. 

His Excellency the High Commissioner expressed his agreement 
with the declaration of Nahas Pasha. 

6. Convention between His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom and the Egyptian Government concerning 
THE Immunities and Privileges to be enjoyed by the British 
Forces in Egypt, August 26, 1936. 

The Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the Egyptian Government desiring, in accord- 
ance with Article 9 of the Treaty of Alhance signed this day, to settle 
the position as regards jurisdictional and fiscal matters of the forces 
in Egypt of His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India (hereinafter 
referred to as His Majesty), have agreed as follows : — 

1. In this Convention the expression ‘British forces’ includes — 

(а) every person subject to the Naval Discipline Act, the Army 
Act, and the Air Force Act of the United Kingdom (or the correspond- 
ing Acts of other parts of His Majesty’s Dominions) who is stationed 
with, or attached to, the forces of His Majesty, who are present in 
Egypt in accordance with the provisions of the Treaty of Alliance ; 

(б) every civilian official of British nationality accompan 3 nng or 
serving with the said forces in Eg 3 ^t or the Navy, Army, and Air 
Force Institutes, who is either granted relative status as an officer, 
or holds a pass designating his status, issued by the Appropriate 
British Authority as hereinafter defined, and who is paid from the 
funds of any part of the Dominions of His Majesty, or the Navy, 
Army, and Air Force Institutes ; 

(c) wives, and children under 21 years of age, of the persons men- 
tioned in paragraphs (a) and (b) hereof. 

2. — {a) The expression ‘Appropriate British Authority’ means — 
(i) in the case of members of His Majesty’s Naval Forces, the 

Senior Naval Officer for the time being within the territorial 
waters of Egypt ; or in cases where the matter is not within his 
cognizance, the Commander-in-Chief or other officer for the 
time being commanding the Mediterranean Station; 

e k 
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(ii) in the case of members of His Majesty’s Land Forces, the 
General or other officer for the time being commanding the 
British troops in Eg 3 T)t ; 

(iii) in the case of members of His Majesty’s Air Forces, the Air or 
other officer for the time being commanding the Royal Air 
Force in Egypt ; 

(b) any authority given to, or any act or thing to be done by, to, 
or for, any Appropriate British Authority may be exercised by, or 
done by, to, or for, any other person for the time being authorized in 
that behalf according to the custom of the particular service of His 
Majesty concerned. 

3. — (a) The expression ‘British camps’ means — 

the areas or places which, by virtue of Article 8 of the Treaty and the 
Annex thereto, have been allocated to the forces of His Majesty and 
such other areas as may be so allocated by agreement of both Govern- 
ments either in addition to or in substitution for the aforesaid areas, 
and including the temporary camps and bivouacs in the training and 
manoeuvre areas authorized by the Treaty when being used as such ; 

(b) the expression ‘service aircraft’ means any aircraft of His 
Majesty’s forces. 

4. No member of the British forces shall be subject to the criminal 
jurisdiction of the Courts of Eg 3 rpt, nor to the civil jurisdiction of 
those Courts in any matter arising out of his official duties. If any 
civil proceeding is instituted against a member of the British forces 
before any Egyptian Court, notification of the proceedings shall be 
given to His Majesty’s Ambassador, and no fiuther steps shall be 
taken until twenty-one days have elapsed from the date of notifica- 
tion. This period shall be extended if His Majesty’s Ambassador 
states that it has not been possible to conclude the necessary investiga- 
tions in the above time. A statement to the Court by His Majesty’s 
Ambassador that the proceedings arise out of official duties will be 
considered as conclusive evidence of that fact. 

5. Without prejudice to the fact that British camps are Egyptian 
territory, the said camps shall be inAdolable and shall be subject to 
the exclusive control and authority of the Appropriate British 
Authorities. 

6. In prusuance of the provisions of the Treaty of Alliance, the 
Egyptian Government hereby consents to the enjoyment by the 
British forces of — 

(a) freedom of movement between British camps, and to or from 
the ordinary points of access to Eg 3 rptian territory by water, land, 
or air ; there would of course be consultation with the Egyptian 
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Authorities as regards movements of large bodies of men, stores, or 
vehicles on railways and roads used for general traffic ; 

(6) unrestricted communication by radio or other telegraphy, tele- 
phony, or any other means howsoever ; and the necessary facilities for 
maintaining such communications whether inside or outside of British 
camps, including the la 3 nng of cables and land lines ; it is understood 
that the telegraph and telephone cables and lines herein referred to 
win be situated in the areas where the British forces are stationed, 
and that any connexion with the Egyptian system of telegraphs and 
telephones will be subject to arrangement with the Egyptian Authori- 
ties ; 

(c) the right within British camps to generate light and power for 
use in British camps, and to transmit and distribute such light and 
power between the place of generation and any other British camp 
by means of cables, pipes, or in any other way whatsoever ; 

(d) transmission, subject to the payment of the usual charges, of 
telegrams and messages over the Egyptian State Telegraphs and 
Telephones, in clear, in code, or in C 5 rpher ; 

(e) use of the Egyptian State Railways upon the terms and subject 
to the conditions now in force ; 

(/) the supply, maintenance, and use of telephones as required, as 
part of and connected with the Egjrptian State Telephones service 
and system, at the rates and upon the conditions now in force ; 

(g) entry into and departure from Egypt of members of His 
Majesty’s forces at all times without let or hindrance, subject only 
to the production of a certificate showing membership of the British 
forces in cases when such members do not arrive or leave by a British 
man-of-war, troop-ship, freight-ship, or service aircraft, service 
transport, or as a formed body under command of an Officer, 
Warrant Officer, Non-Commissioned Officer, or Petty Officer ; 

{h) the use of roads, bridges, canals, streams, lakes, water-ways, 
and other bodies of water without the payment of dues, tolls, or 
charges either by way of registration or otherwise for vehicles or 
water-borne craft used on His Majesty’s Service ; 

(i) port facilities free of pa 3 mient for His Majesty’s men-of-war, 
troop-ships, freight-ships, and service aircraft of an amphibian or 
seaplane character; 

(j) the same immmiity regarding the official correspondence of 
the British forces and their couriers as is enjoyed in international 
law by the Diplomatic representatives of foreign States. 

7. — (a) Members of the British forces who are owners of real pro- 
perty shall pay the same taxes, registration, and transfer fees in 
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respect of such property and its produce as civilians of British 
nationality ; 

(6) members of the British forces shall pay in respect of any 
privately owned radio receiving or transmitting apparatus the tax or 
licence fee for the time being in force and applicable to such apparatus ; 

(c) members of the British forces shall pay the fee for the time 
being in force for the registration of a private water-borne craft and 
(subject to the provisions of Article 6 (h) hereof) also all dues, charges, 
and toUs leviable in consequence of the user of such craft ; 

(d) members of the British forces shall pay the tax or registration 
fee for the time being in force for a private motor vehicle used on any 
public road maintained by the Egyptian Government or for any 
privately owned aircraft ; 

(e) the Agreement between the Egyptian Government and the 
British Military Authorities dealing with imports and exports by the 
British Naval, Military, and Air Force Authorities as well as with 
imports by individual members of His Majesty’s forces and by the 
Navy, Army, and Air Force Institutes, dated July 14, 1921, as 
amended up to the date hereof, shall remain in full force and effect ; 
provided, however, that, in the event of a change in the tariff, either 
party to the said Agreement shall have a right to demand a revision of 
the ad valorem rates which have been accepted by mutual consent as 
equivalent to the actual duties and dues chargeable under the tariff now 
in force. The principle of an ad valorem equivalent shall be maintained. 

Save as above provided, British camps, the British forces, and 
the members thereof shall be immune from aU taxation, other than 
municipal rates for services enjoyed, and from all registration fees 
or charges unless there has been an agreement between the two 
Governments to the contrary. 

8. The Egyptian Government freely offers every assistance to 
British aircraft in distress, and will accord full facilities to His 
Majesty’s personnel and stores to proceed to and from the salvage of 
any aircraft in distress that may have made a forced landing in 
Egyptian territory. 

9. The Appropriate British Authority will surrender, on receipt 
of an application signed by the appropriate official of the Egyptian 
Mimstry of Justice, persons not being members of His Majesty’s 
forces and who are within any British camp, and 

(а) against whom a warrant of arrest has been issued in respect 
of any offence triable by a court in Egypt ; or 

(б) against whom an order of imprisonment has been made by 
any court in Egypt ; or 
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(c) against whom an order has been issued by an appropriate 
Egyptian military authority for desertion or absence without leave 
from the Egyptian Army ; and 

(d) who are not immediately ejected therefrom as would ordinarily 
be done in the case of such persons who take refuge therein from the 
police. 

Every application for the surrender of an offender under these 
provisions shah, be accompanied by a certified true copy of the war- 
rant of arrest or order of imprisonment as the case may be, and by 
such information as is available as to the identity and whereabouts 
of the person w^hose surrender is desired. 

10. The Egyptian Government will ensure: — 

(а) the searching for, apprehending, and handing over of any mem- 
bers of the British forces who are claimed as deserters or absentees 
without leave, upon request made in writing by the Appropriate 
British Authority ; 

(б) the prosecution of persons accused of acts in relation to the 
British forces which, if committed in relation to the Egyptian forces, 
would have rendered them liable to prosecution. 

11. — (1) Subject to the provisions of sub-paragraph (a) of the preced- 
ing Article, members of the British forces shall be liable to arrest by the 
Egyptian Authorities only in such circumstances as would justify 
the arrest of civilians of British nationality. Should any member of 
the British forces be arrested the following procedme will be adopted: 

(а) notification of the arrest giving the name and other particulars 
of the person arrested together with information as to the nature of 
the offences for which the said person was arrested, will be sent forth- 
with to the Appropriate British Authority ; 

(б) a similar notification wiU also immediately be sent to the office 
of the nearest British Consular Officer ; 

(c) the alleged offender will be handed over on demand to the 
Appropriate British Authority ; 

(d) full particulars of the charges against the alleged offender 
together with the names, addresses, and statements of the relevant 
witnesses will be delivered or sent by registered post to the Appro- 
priate British Authority within 48 hours of the arrest ; 

(2) when it is alleged that a member of the British forces has 
committed an offence for which he has not been arrested, particulars 
of such alleged offence together with the proces-verbal ndll be sent 
with aU convenient speed to the Appropriate British Authority. 

12. The British forces will send an armed escort into any part of 
Egypt for the purpose of taking over and escorting to a British camp. 
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any member of the British forces arrested under the provisions of 
Articles 10 and 1 1 hereof. 

13 , — (a) The Egyptian Government undertakes at the request of the 
Appropriate British Authority to take all reasonable steps to secure 
the attendance of persons amenable to its jurisdiction as witnesses 
before His Majesty’s military tribunals in Egypt (coiuts -martial, 
courts of inquiry, committees of adjustment, and boards of officers 
or other service tribunals) convened and assembled by the Appro- 
priate British Authority ; 

(6) the Government of the United Kingdom undertakes to take 
all reasonable steps to secure the attendance of any member of the 
British forces as a witness at any proceedings before the Egyptian 
Courts, including the Mixed Courts, courts-martial, disciplinary 
tribunals, or courts of enquiry, upon application being made to the 
Appropriate British Authority signed by the appropriate official of 
the Ministry of Justice or the President of the Tribunal concerned. 

14. The Egyptian Government and the Government of the United 
Kingdom agree that it is desirable that any person, ordered to attend a 
British military tribunal under Article 13 (a) above and who is accused 
of any of the following offences, should be amenable to prosecution 
before the appropriate Egyptian Comt, that is to say who : — 

(i) being duly summoned makes default in attending ; or 

(ii) refuses to take oath or make a solemn declaration legally 
required to be taken or made ; or 

(iii) refuses to produce any document in his power or control 
legally required to be produced by him ; or 

(iv) refuses when a witness to answer any question to which the 
tribunal may legally require an answer ; or 

(v) is guilty of contempt of the tribunal by using insulting or 
threatening language or by causing interruption or disturbance 
in the proceedings of such tribunal ; or 

(vi) when examined on oath or solemn declaration before the 
tribunal wilfully gives false evidence. 

Similarly it is desirable that a person ordered to attend an Eg 3 q)tian 
tribimal under Article 13 (6) above who commits any of the offences 
specified above, shall be amenable to prosecution before the appro- 
priate British military tribunal. 

The exact manner and the extent, however, to which effect can be 
given to the two preceding paragraphs of this article depends upon 
the laws of the United Eiingdom and of Egypt respectively, and the 
two Governments agree that there shall be further discussion at a 
later date in regard to this matter. 
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15. Each Government shall pay to the other on demand aU reason- 
able expenses incurred in execution of the provisions of Articles 8, 9, 
10 (a), 13 (a), and 13 (b) hereof. 

16. The privileges and immunities provided for in the present 
Convention only apply to persona stationed with or attached to those 
forces of His Majesty who are present in Egypt in accordance with 
the provisions of the Treaty of Alliance and as further defined in 
Article 1 above. 

As regards military and air force personnel, the limitations as to 
numbers provided for in the said Treaty (without prejudice to the 
provisions of Article 7 thereof) apply. 

In witness whereof the undersigned Plenipotentiaries being duly 
authorized to this effect by their respective Governments have signed 
the present agreement and affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at London in duplicate this 26th day of August, 1936. 

For the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland : 

(L.S.) Anthony Eden. 

For the Egyptian Government: 

(L .S.) Motjstapha El-Nahas. 



C. AMERICA 

I. UNITED STATES OF AMEBICA 

An important section of President Roosevelt’s annual Message to 
Congress on January 3, 1936, dealt with foreign affairs and contrasted the 
‘good neighbour’ policy of the United States with the signs of ‘growing 
iU-will, of marked trends towards aggression, of increasing armaments, 
of shortened tempers’ which were increasingly obvious in other parts of 
the world. In face of this situation, the United States and the rest of the 
Americas could, he declared, 

‘play but one role; through a well-ordered neutrality, to do naught to 
encoimage the contest; through adequate defence, to save ourselves 
from embroilment and attack ; and through example and all legitimate 
encouragement and assistance, to persuade other nations to return to 
the ways of peace and goodwill.’^ 

On February 29, 1936, the expiring Neutrality Legislation of August 31, 

1935, was amended and extended by a Joint Resolution of Congress. ^ 
Further amendments came into force and the legislation was extended 
for a further period on May 1, 1937. 

On August 14, 1936, the President delivered an important address at 
Chautauqua, New York, on the foreign relations of the United States and 
war,® in which he reiterated in impressive terms the ‘good neighbour’ 
policy. A month later before the Good Neighbour League in New York, 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, dealt with the foreign and trade 
relations of the United States.** An event during the year to which both 
the President and Mr. CordeU Hull referred was the signature on March 2, 

1936, of a treaty between the United States and Panama replacing the 
Hay-Varilla treaty of 1903, and safeguarding the rights of the former in 
the protection and operation of the Panama Canal. Though approved by 
Panama, the Treaty had in the autumn of 1937 not yet been ratified by 
the United States. Its text must be left, therefore, for inclusion in a subse- 
quent volume. 

On December 1, 1936, the Inter- American Peace Conference, called 
together on the initiative of President Roosevelt, opened in Buenos Aires 
and was attended both by the President and the Secretary of State, who 
made important speeches.® 

1. Speech by President Roosevelt, Axighst 14, 1936® 

... A few days ago I was asked what the subject of this talk would 
be ; and I replied that for two good reasons I wanted to discuss the 

^ See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 219. 

° See Documents for 1936, vol. ii, p. 289. 

“ See below, this page. ■* See below, p. 510 

® See below, pp. 563, 568, 594. 

“ At Chautauqua, N.Y. U.S. State Department, Press Releases No. 360, 
August 22, 1936. 
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subject of peace: First, because it is eminently appropriate in Chau- 
tauqua and, secondly, because in the hurly-burly of domestic politics 
it is important that our people should not overlook problems and 
issues which, though they lie beyond our borders, may, and probably 
wiU, have a vital influence on the United States of the future. 

Many who have visited me in Washington in the past few months 
may have been surprised when I have told them that personally, and 
because of my own daily contacts with all manner of difficult situa- 
tions, I am more concerned and less cheerful about international 
world conditions than about our immediate domestic prospects. 

I say this to you not as a confirmed pessimist but as one who still 
hopes that envy, hatred, and malice among nations have reached 
their peak and will be succeeded by a new tide of peace and goodwill 
— I say this as one who has participated in many of the decisions of 
peace and war before, during, and after the World War ; one who has 
travelled much and one who has spent a goodly portion of every 
twenty-four horn’s in the study of foreign relations. 

Long before I returned to Washington as President of the United 
States, I had made up my mind that, pending what might be called 
a more opportune moment on other continents, the United States 
could best serve the cause of a peaceful humanity by setting an 
example. That was why on March 4, 1933, I made the following 
declaration : 

‘In the field of world policy I would dedicate this nation to the 
policy of the good neighbour — ^the neighbotu who resolutely re- 
spects himself and because he does so, respects the rights of others 
— the neighbour who respects his obligations and respects the 
sanctity of his agreements in and with a world of neighbours.’ 

This declaration represents my purpose: but it represents more 
than a purpose, for it stands for a practice. To a measurable degree 
it has succeeded ; the whole world now knows that the United States 
cherishes no predatory ambitions. We are strong : but less powerful 
nations know that they need not fear our strength. We seek no con- 
quest : we stand for peace. 

In the whole of the western hemisphere our good neighbour policy 
has produced results that are especially heartening. 

The noblest monument to peace and to neighboiuly economic and 
social friendship in aU the world is not a momunent in bronze or 
stone, but the boundary which unites the United States and Canada 
— 3,000 miles of friendship with no barbed udre, no gun or soldier, 
and no passport on the whole frontier. 
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Mutual trust made that frontier — to extend the same sort of 
mutual trust throughout the Americas was our aim. 

The American Republics to the south of us have been ready always 
to co-operate with the United States on a basis of equality and mutual 
respect, but before we inaugurated the good neighbour policy there was 
among them resentment and fear, because certain Administrations in 
Washington had slighted their national pride and their sovereign rights . 

In pursuance of the good neighbour policy, and because in my 
younger days I had learnt many lessons in the hard school of experi- 
ence, I stated that the United States was opposed definitely to armed 
intervention. 

We have negotiated a Pan-American Convention embodying the 
principle of non-intervention. We have abandoned the Platt Amend- 
ment which gave us the right to intervene in the internal affairs of the 
Republic of Cuba.^ We have udthdrawn American marines from 
Haiti. We have signed a new Treaty which places our relations with 
Panama on a mutually satisfactory basis. ^ We have undertaken a 
series of trade agreements with other American countries to our 
mutual commercial profit. At the request of two neighbouring Re- 
publics, I hope to give assistance in the final settlement of the last 
serious boundary dispute between any of the American nations. 

Throughout the Americas the spirit of the good neighbour is a 
practical and living fact. The twenty-one American Republics are 
not only living together in friendship and in peace ; they are united 
in the determination so to remain. 

To give substance to this determination a conference will meet on 
December 1, 1936, at the Capitol of our great southern neighbour, 
Argentina, and it is, I know, the hope of all Chiefs of State of the 
Americas that this will result in measures which will banish wars 
for ever from this vast portion of the earth.® 

Peace, fike charity, begins at home ; that is why we have begun at 
home. But peace in the western world is not all that we seek. 

It is our hope that knowledge of the practical application of the 
good neighbour policy in this hemisphere will be borne home to our 
neighbours across the seas. 

For ourselves we are on good terms with them — terms in most 
cases of straightforward friendship, of peaceful understanding. 

But, of necessity, we are deeply concerned about tendencies of 
recent years among many of the nations of other continents. It is a 

^ See Documents for 1934, p. 443. 

^ In October 1937 this treaty had not yet been ratified by the United 
States. a ggg below, p. 544. 
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bitter experience to us when the spirit of agreements to which we are 
a party is not lived up to. It is an even more bitter experience for the 
whole company of nations to witness not only the spirit but the letter 
of international agreements violated with impunity and without 
regard to the simple principles of honour. Permanent friendships 
between nations as between men can be sustained only by scrupulous 
respect for the pledged word. 

In spite of aU this we have sought steadfastly to assist international 
movements to prevent war. We co-operated to the bitter end — and 
it was a bitter end — in the work of the General Disarmament Con- 
ference. When it failed we sought a separate treaty to deal with the 
manufacture of arms and the international trafiSc in arms. That pro- 
posal also came to nothing. We participated — again to the bitter end 
— in a Conference to continue naval limitation, and when it became 
evident that no general treaty could be signed because of the objec- 
tions of other nations, we concluded with Great Britain and France 
a conditional Treaty of quahtative bmitation which, much to my 
regret, already shows signs of ineffectiveness.^ 

We shun political commitments which might entangle us in foreign 
wars ; we avoid connexion with the political activities of the League 
of Nations ; but I am glad to say that we have co-operated whole- 
heartedly in the social and humanitarian work at Geneva. Thus we 
are a part of the world effort to control traffic in narcotics, to improve 
international health, to help child welfare, to eliminate double taxa- 
tion, and to better working conditions and labouring hours through- 
out the world. 

We are not isolationists except in so far as we seek to isolate our- 
selves completely from war. Yet we must remember that so long as 
war exists on earth there will be some danger that even the nation 
which most ardently desires peace may be drawn into war. 

I have seen war. I have seen war on land and sea. I have seen 
blood running from the wounded. I have seen men coughing out 
their gassed lungs. I have seen the dead in the mud. I have seen 
cities destroyed. I have seen two hundred limping, exhausted men 
come out of [the] line — the survivors of a regiment of orie thousand 
that went forward forty-eight hours before. I have seen children 
starving. I have seen the agony of mothers and wives. I hate war. 

I have passed mmumbered hours, I shall pass unnumbered hours 
thinking and planning how war may be kept from this nation. 

I wish I could keep war from all nations ; but that is beyond my 
power. I can at least make certain that no act of the United States 

* See below, p. 598. 
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helps to produce or to promote war. I can at least make clear that 
the conscience of America revolts against war and that any nation 
which provokes war forfeits the sympathy of the people of the United 
States. 

Many causes produce war. There are ancient hatreds, turbulent 
frontiers, the legacy of ‘old, forgotten, far-ofE things, and battles 
long ago ’. There are new-born fanaticisms, convictions on the part 
of certain peoples that they have become the unique depositories of 
ultimate truth and right. 

A dark old world was devasted by wars between conflicting reh- 
gions. A dark modern world faces wars between conflicting economic 
and pohtical fanaticisms in which are intertwined race hatreds. To 
bring it home, it is as if, within the territorial limits of the United 
States, forty-eight nations with forty-eight forms of government, 
forty-eight customs barriers, forty-eight languages, and forty-eight 
eternal and different verities, were spending their time and their 
substance in a frenzy of effort to make themselves strong enough to 
conquer their neighbours or strong enough to defend themselves 
against their neighbours. 

In one field, that of economic barriers, the American pohcy may 
be, I hope, of some assistance in discouraging the economic source of 
war and, therefore, a contribution towards the peace of the world. 
The trade agreements which we are making are not only finding out- 
lets for the products of American fields and American factories but 
are also pointing the way to the eUmination of embargoes, quotas, 
and other devices which place such pressure on nations not possessing 
great natural resources that to them the price of peace seems less 
terrible than the price of war. 

We do not maintain that a more liberal international trade will 
stop war, but we fear that without a more hberal international trade 
war is a natural sequence. 

The Congress of the United States has given me certain authority 
to provide safeguards of American neutrahty in case of war.^ 

The President of the United States, who, under our Constitution, 
is vested with primary authority to conduct our international rela- 
tions, thus has been given new weapons with which to maintain our 
neutrality. 

Nevertheless — and I speak from a long experience — the effective 
maintenance of American neutrality depends to-day, as in the past, 
on the wisdom and determination of whoever at the moment occupy 
the offices of President and Secretary of State. 

' See Documents for 1935, vol. ii, pp. 263-95. 
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It is clear that our present policy and the measures passed by the 
Congress would, in the event of a war on some other continent, reduce 
war profits which would otherwise accrue to American citizens. In- 
dustrial and agi’icultural production for a war market may give im- 
mense fortunes to a few men ; for the nation as a whole it produces 
disaster. It was the prospect of war profits that made our farmers in 
the west plough up prairie land that should never have been ploughed, 
but should have been left for grazing cattle. To-day we are reaping 
the harvest of those war profits in the dust storms which have devas- 
tated those war-ploughed areas. 

It was the prospect of war profits that caused the extension of 
monopoly and unjustified expansion of industry, and a price level so 
high that the normal relationship between debtor and creditor was 
destroyed. 

Nevertheless, if war should break out again in another continent, 
let us not bhnk the fact that we would find in this country thousands 
of Americans who, seeking immediate riches — ^fools’ gold — would 
attempt to break down or evade our neutrality. 

They would tell you — and, unfortunately, their views would get 
wide publicity — that, if they could produce and ship this and that and 
the other article to beUigerent nations, the unemployed of America 
would all find work. They would teU you that if they could extend 
credit to warring nations, that credit would be used in the United 
States to build homes and factories and pay our debts. They would 
tell you that America once more would capture the trade of the world. 

It would be hard to resist that clamour ; it would be hard for many 
Americans, I fear, to look beyond — ^to realize the inevitable penalties, 
the inevitable day of reckoning that comes from a false prosperity. 
To resist the clamour of that greed, if war should come, would require 
the unswerving support of aU Americans who love peace. 

If we face the choice of profits or peace, the nation will answer — 
must answer — ‘we choose peace’. It is the duty of all of us to en- 
courage such a body of public opinion in this country that the answer 
will he clear and for all practical purposes unanimous. 

With that wise and experienced man who is our Secretary of State, 
whose statesmanship has met with such wide approval, I have 
thought and worked long and hard on the problem of keeping the 
United States at peace. But all the wisdom of America is not to be 
found in the White House or in the Department of State ; we need 
the meditation, the prayer, and the positive support of the people of 
Amprica who go along with us in seeking peace. 

No matter how weU we are supported by neutrality legislation, we 
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must remember that no laws can be provided to cover every contin- 
gency, for it is impossible to imagine how every future event may 
shape itself. In spite of every possible forethought, international 
relations involve of necessity a vast uncharted area. In that area 
safe sailing will depend on the knowledge and the experience and the 
wisdom of those who direct our foreign policy. Peace vill depend on 
their day-to-day decisions. 

At this late date, with the wisdom which is so easy after the event' 
and so difficult before the event, we find it possible to trace the tragic 
series of small decisions which led Europe into the Great War in 1914 
and eventually engulfed us and many other nations. 

We can keep out of war if those w'ho watch and decide have a 
sufficiently detailed understanding of international affairs to make 
certain that the small decisions of each day do not lead toward war 
and if, at the same time, they possess the courage to say ‘no ’ to those 
who selfishly or unwisely would let us go to war. 

Of all the nations of the world to-day we are in many ways most 
singularly blessed. Our closest neighbours are good neighbours. If 
there are remoter nations that wish us not good but ill, they know 
that we are strong ; they know that we can and will defend ourselves 
and defend our neighbourhood. 

We seek to dominate no other nation. We ask no territorial expan- 
sion. We oppose imperialism. We desire reduction in world arma- 
ments. 

We believe in democracy ; we believe in freedom ; we believe in 
peace. We offer to every nation of the world the handclasp of the 
good neighbour. Let those who wish oim friendship look us in the eye 
and take om hand. 

2. Speech by Me. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
September 15, 1936^ 

Our foreign relations are largely shaped by the physical geography 
of our country, the characteristics of our people, and our historical 
experience. Those who are in charge of the conduct of foreign policy 
must suit their actions to these underlying facts with due regard 
to the shifting circumstances of the times. This is particularly true 
in a democracy, where even in the short run the policies of the govern- 
ment must rest upon the support of the people. 

We inhabit a large country which provides the basis for satisfac- 
tory and improving conditions of life. We do not seek or threaten 

1 Before the Good Neighbour League in New York. International Concilia- 
tion, No. 323, October 1936. 
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the territory or possessions of others. Great oceans he between us 
and the powers of Asia and Europe. Though these are now crossed ‘ 
much more quickly and easily than they used to be, they stih enable 
us to feel somewhat protected against physical impacts from abroad.. 

We are a numerous, strong, and active people. We have hved and 
developed in deep traditions of tolerance, of neighbourly friendliness, 
personal freedom, and of self-government. We have had long train- 
ing in the settlement of differences of opinion and interest among 
ourselves by discussion and compromise. The winds of doctrine that 
are blowing so violently in many other lands are moderated here in 
our democratic atmosphere and tradition. 

Our contribution must be in the spirit of our own situation and 
conceptions. It hes in the willingness to be friends but not allies. We 
wish extensive and mutually beneficial trade relations. We have the 
impulse to multiply our personal contacts as shown by the constant 
Amprican travel abroad. We would share and exchange the gifts 
which art, the stage, the classroom, and the scientists’ and thinkers’ 
study contribute to heighten life and understanding; we have led 
the world in promoting this sort of interchange among students, 
teachers, and artists. Our wish that natural human contacts be 
deeply and fully realized is shown by the great number of inter- 
national conferences in which we participate, both private and inter- 
governmental. In such ways we would have our relations grow. 

In deciding upon the character of our political relations with the 
outside world we naturally take into accoxmt the conditions prevail- 
ing there. These, to-day, are not tranquil or seciue ; but on the con- 
trary in many countries are excited and haunted by mutual dread. In 
less than twenty years events have occurred that have taken away 
from international agreements their force and reliability as a basis 
of relations between nations. There appears to have been a great 
failme of the spirit and out of this has come a many-sided combat of 
national ambitions, dogmas, and fears. 

In many lands the whole national energy has been organized to 
support absolute aims, far-reaching in character but vaguely defined. 
These flare Uke a distant fire in the hills and no one can be sure as to 
what they mean. There is an increasing acceptance of the idea that 
the end justifies all means. Under these conditions the individual 
who questions either means or end is frightened or crushed. For he 
encounters two controlling rules, compulsory subordination to auto- 
cratic wiU, and the ruthless pressure of might. The result is dread 
and growing confusion. 

Behind this lies the knowledge that laboratories and shops are 
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producing instruments which can blow away human beings as though 
they were mites in a thunderstorm ; and these instruments have been 
placed in the hands of an increasing number of young men whom 
their leaders dedicate to the horrors of war. When Foreign Offices 
engage in discussion with each other to-day, they have an inescapable 
vision of men living in concrete chambers below the earth and con- 
crete and steel forts and tanks upon the earth, and operating destruc- 
tive machines above the earth. They have strained and striven in 
many negotiations since the war to dispel that vision, but it appears 
to grow clearer and clearer. 

The world waits. You may be sure that in most human hearts 
there is the steady murmur of prayer that life need not be yielded up 
in battle and that there may be peace, at least in our time. 

It is in these circumstances we must shape om foreign relations. 
It is also these circumstances that present to us the problem of seek- 
ing to achieve a change in the dominant trend that is so fuU of menace. 

I find, as I review the line of foreign policy we have followed, that 
we come close to Thomas Jefferson’s expression — ‘ peace, commerce, 
and honest friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with 
none’. It is dangerous to take liberties with the great words of a 
great man, but I would add — settlement of disputes by peaceful 
means, renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy. 

I think that the term ‘good neighbour’ is an apt description of 
that policy. We have tried to give fuU meaning to that term. The 
good neighbour in any community minds his own essential business 
and does not wilfully disturb the business of others. He mends his 
fences but does not put up spite fences. He firmly expects that others 
will not seek to disturb his affairs or dictate to him. 

He is tolerant, but his toleration does not include those who would 
introduce discord from elsewhere. He observes his agreements to the 
utmost of his ability ; he adjusts by friendly methods any troubles 
that arise ; he mingles freely in the give and take of life and concerns 
himseK with the community welfare. 

AU of this is in contrast with the hermit who isolates himself, who 
ignores the community, and in his resistance to change, decays in a 
mean and bitter isolation. But the role of the good neighbour is a 
positive and active one which calls upon the energies, the friendliness, 
and the self-restraint of man or nation. 

In affairs between nations the neighbourUness obviously is less 
direct than between individuals in the local community. Its expres- 
sion takes the form of just and fair dealings, without encroachment 
upon the rights of others, or oppression of the weak or envy of the 
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more fortunate. It contemplates liberal economic relations on the 
basis of mutual benefit, observance of law and respect for agreements, 
and reliance upon peaceful processes when controversies arise. 

In the everyday work of the Department of State dealing with 
critical issues, we have resolutely pursued this course. 

We have tried to bring together American opinion and opinion in 
other countries in a common determination against the use of force 
for the settlement of disputes or for other national purposes. In that 
connexion we have sought to maintain the vitality of the international 
agreement to renounce war which was signed by virtually all coun- 
tries of the world when Mr. Kellogg was Secretary of State. But 
strong nations have chosen to proceed in disregard of that agreement, 
and this basis for international trust has thus been greatly impaired. 
We have tried to soften quarrels between other countries when they 
have arisen. 

At times there has been criticism because we would not depart 
from our traditional policy and join with other governments in col- 
lective arrangements carrying the obligation of empIo 3 dng force, 
if necessary, in case disputes between other countries brought them 
into war. That responsibility, carrying direct participation in the 
political relations of the whole of the world outside, we cannot accept, 
eager as we are to support means for the prevention of war. For 
current experience indicates how uncertain is the possibility that we, 
by our action, could vitally influence the policies or activities of other 
countries from which war might come. It is for the statesmen to 
continue their effort to effect secmity by new agreements which will 
prove more durable than those that have been broken. This Govern- 
ment would welcome that achievement. It would be like full light 
overcoming dense darkness. It is difficult to see how responsible 
governments can refirain from pushing compromise to its utmost 
limits to accomplish that result. 

Of late we have increased our defence forces substantially. This 
has appeared essential in the face of the universal increase of arma- 
ments elsewhere and the disturbed conditions to which I have alluded. 
We would not serve the cause of peace by living in the world to-day 
without adequate powers of self-defence. We must be sure that in 
our desire for peace we will not appear to any other country weak 
and unable to resist the imposition of force or to protect our just 
rights. At the same time I would make clear with the utmost em- 
phasis that we stand ready to participate in all attempts to limit 
armaments by mutual accord and await the day when this may be 
realized. 

l1 
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I need say little of our relations with our great neighbour Canada. 
The American people and the Canadian people have lived in un- 
broken friendship. A new index of that friendship is the Trade Agree- 
ment signed last year. I have had to reckon with a number of attacks 
on this or that schedule of the Agreement. In virtually every instance 
I have found, and I do not wish to be partisan in this remark, that 
the criticism represents misjudgment or distortion of the facts. I 
have watched the maMcious attempts of some to juggle a few minor 
figures in the trade returns in such a way as to prejudice the minds 
of particular groups against an Agreement which was the first step 
taken within the last century to enable the American and Canadian 
peoples to obtain greater mutual benefit from their work and 
trade. 

We have confirmed our good neighbour policy by our actions in 
dealing with the American RepubUcs to the south of us. This Admini- 
stration has made it clear that it would not intervene in any of those 
Repubhcs. It has endorsed this principle by signing at the Montevideo 
Conference the Inter-American Convention on the rights and duties 
of States it has abrogated the Platt Amendment contained in our 
treaty with Cuba it has withdrawn the American occup 3 dng forces 
from Haiti ; it has negotiated new treaties with Panama, which, 
while fuUy safeguarding our rights to protect and operate the Canal, 
eliminate the rights we previously possessed to interfere in that 
Republic. 

In aU this we have shown that we have no wish to dictate to other 
countries, that we recognize equality of nations and that we beheve 
in the possibility of full co-operation between nations. Later this year 
there will be held in Argentina a Conference between the American 
Repubhcs, which has been warmly welcomed, and there is general 
confidence that further ways can be found to assure the maintenance 
of peace on this continent.^ 

Certainly the economic troubles that have pressed so hard on the 
world during these last few years are one of the main causes of the 
disturbance of spirit and upset of relations that have taken place. 
This Government has taken the lead in trying to bring about changes 
in the international trade situation which would improve conditions 
everywhere. 

The needs of our own domestic situation have coincided completely 
with this undertaking. By 1933 a serious emergency had arisen in 
our trade relationships with other cormtries. We had repeatedly 

' See Documents for 1933, p. 482. 

“ See Documents for 1934, p. 443. ® 
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increased the barriers to the entry of foreign products into this coun- 
try, and the sale of American goods abroad was being subjected to 
increasingly drastic retahation and restriction on the part of other 
governments. In addition, we had most substantial investments in 
foreign countries which our previous policy had thrown into great 
jeopardy. Many branches of American agriculture and industry 
required a revival of our trade with other countries if they were to 
escape continued depression, idleness of resources, and unemploy- 
ment. The other countries had no smaller need. 

Under the authority conferred by the Trade Agreements Act of 
, 1 934, we have entered into numerous commercial agreements whereby 
most carefully selected and bmited reductions have been made in our 
own tariffs. In retmn, we have secured reductions of the barriers 
imposed against American goods by other countries and assurance of 
various kinds against the operation of the trade control systems that 
bave come into existence elsewhere. The vast decline in our foreign 
trade has ceased. A substantial and steady increase is being recorded. 
During 1935 our sales abroad exceeded those of 1932, the lowest year, 
by $671,000,000. The trade records of 1936 to date indicate that this 
£gure will be surpassed. This has been an extremely wholesome factor 
in the improvement in our own conditions and in building up the 
world’s purchasing power. Our imports of foreign goods have simi- 
larly increased, reflecting chiefly the enlarged American demand for 
raw materials, arising from the improvement of productive activity 
in the United States and our increased purchasing power. 

In the negotiation of these agreements the principle of equality has 
been maintained in the belief that trade conducted on this basis 
brings the greatest economic benefit, has the greatest possibilities of 
expansion, and involves the least conflict. We are vigorously striving 
to secure similar equality of treatment on the part of other countries 
with which we have negotiated. In connexion with this programme, 
we have refused to be drawn into a system of bilateral balancing 
between pairs of countries, because this system is comparatively 
sterile and requires direct Government management of international 
trade, which soon extends to management of domestic production. 
At the same time we have been alert to the problem of protecting our 
trade interests against the incidental disadvantages that we might 
suffer from the practice of such a system by other countries. 

The trade policy this country is pmsuing fits well into our domestic 
economic situation and policies. I am willing to leave this judgment 
to the arbitration of facts. Certainly by now it should be clear, even 
fo those engaged in industries that have been the most direct 
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beneficiaries of excessive tariffs, that this alone will not bring them 
prosperity. It should also be apparent that they can thrive only 
when other branches of production thrive, including those that 
habitually dispose of a large part of their products in foreign markets. 

The rebuilding of international trade offers a splendid opportunity 
for governments to improve the conditions of their people and to 
assure them the necessary means of acquiring the essentials of well- 
being and the raw materials for production. If this result can be 
achieved, one of the fertile causes of dissension and possible war 
would be weakened or removed. The plans and hopes of millions of 
individuals now appear to have no place except in military formation. 
An improvement of econoniic conditions would guarantee another 
place. Advancement in this direction need not await a solution of all 
political difficulties. Terms have heen found by which advance can 
be made even in the face of the monetary uncertainty which stiU 
exists. A great opportunity awaits great leadership. 

In trade interchange baleful elements enter particularly the trade 
in arms, ammunition, and implements of war. This trade is at present 
mainly incidental to the preparation for war. However, in some times 
and circumstances, it may itself be an element in stimulating or 
provoking war. Therefore, we have established a system requiring 
full disclosure regarding American trade in this field by placing those 
engaged in it imder a licence plan. Whether and to what extent it 
may be wise to regulate or restrict such trade between ourselves and 
other nations, for reasons other than the protection of military secrets, 
is a matter on which we are constantly weighing our current experi- 
ence. Oim existing legal authority is limited. But, as in the present 
Spanish situation, we assert our influence to the utmost to prevent 
arms shipped from this country from thwarting national or inter- 
national efforts to maintain peace or end conflict. But action of that 
character cannot best be governed by inflexible rule, for, to a large 
extent, it must be determined in the light of the facts and circum- 
stances of each situation. This much is certain — we are always ready 
to discourage to the utmost the traffic in arms when required in the 
interest of peace. 

Up to this point I have dealt with the principles of our policies and 
relationships with other countries when peace prevails. Lately, after 
a lapse of almost twenty years, we have been called upon to consider 
with great seriousness the question of what these relationships should 
be if war were unhappily to occur again among the other great coun- 
tries of the world. We must squarely face the fact that to stay clear 
of a widespread major war will require great vigilance, poise, and 
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careful judgment in dealing with such interferences with our peace- 
ful rights and activities as may take place. 

Legislation recently passed provides some of the main essentials in 
a wise anticipatory policy. I have in mind the resolutions of Congress 
of 1935 and 1936 which, in addition to providing for the licensing of 
all imports and exports of arms, ammunition, and implements of war, 
prohibit their shipment to beUigerent nations.^ Those same resolu- 
tions prohibit the flotation of loans and the establishment of credits 
in our market by belligerent countries and otherwise strengthen our 
existing neutrality laws. On some of these matters the Congress by 
law has modified policies formerly pursued by this Government in 
times of war abroad. There are other vital aspects of this problem 
which will continue to receive the careful attention and study of the 
Department of State. 

The problems arising during a period of neutrality are so great that 
they constantly renew in one the determination to spare no reason- 
able effort to play a full part in the encouragement of the maintenance 
of peace. We have sought to demonstrate that we are interested in 
peace everywhere. Surely this endeavour must continue to command 
our full abilities if war elsewhere can create such difficulties for us, 
if it can change for the worse the world in which we must live, if it 
can threaten the civilization with which all of us are concerned. 

I cannot believe that the world has completely changed in men- 
tality and desire since those great decades when the principles of 
liberty and democracy were extending their reign. I beheve that this 
was a natural evolution of our civihzation. I do not believe that with 
the great and growing facilities for education and for personal de- 
velopment people will permanently abandon their individual hberties 
and political rights. In my judgment it is not a basic defect of demo- 
cratic institutions that has led to their decline in so many places, but 
rather the onset of weariness, fear, and indifference, which can and 
must be dispelled. These are the heritage of the last war. They must 
not be permitted to bring on another. 

Let me return to a remark that I made in the beginning — ^that the 
direction of our foreign policy must be acceptable to the people. Our 
task is to formulate out of the wishes and wisdom of a popular demo- 
cracy a sound foreign policy which will ensure peace and favour 
progress and prosperity. We must be on guard against the hasty, 
excited impulse, the quick upsurge of passing emotion. 

Satisfactory foreign policy must be able to count upon the qualities 
of patience, of sympathetic understanding, of steady poise, and of 
^ See Documents for 1935, vol. ii, pp. 263-95. 
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assured inner strength among the people. In the past crises of our 
history Americans have shown that they possess these quahties in full 
measure. I do not doubt that they are stiU present as a firm support. 
Agamst the walls of our democratic methods and institutions storms 
from elsewhere heat violently. Let us avoid flabbiness of spirit, weak- 
ness of body, grave dissent within our own numbers, and we shall 
have nothing to fear from these storms. We must keep before us 
the knowledge that our democracy was builded on the solid qualities 
of hardihood, individual self-reliance, fuU willingness to put general 
welfare above personal interest in any great matter of national inter- 
est, forbearance in every direction, and abiding patriotism. They 
alone can furnish the necessary assurance that our foreign policy and 
our foreign relations wiU continue to bring peace with the whole 
world and wiU not faU in that leadership appropriate to a country as 
great as orus. 


II. SOUTH AMERICA 

The (Chaco) Dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay^ 

The Chaco question first came before the Council of the League of 
Nations in December 1928. The frontier between Bofivia and Paraguay 
had never been fixed since they became independent States at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. The first of the serious incidents occurred 
in February 1927, followed by others in December 1928. In July 1932 
a Bolivian detachment occupied a fort held by a Paraguayan garrison 
which was driven out. Paraguay broke off negotiations, denouncing the 
‘aggressive designs of Bolivia’, and took military measures. Finally, in 
May 1933 Paraguay declared herself in a state of war with Bofivia. 

The main historical and other facts of the dispute, together with the 
efforts at conciliation and the action taken by the League CouncU and the 
Assembly from December 1928 to November 1934, are set out below in 
the report drawn up by the Committee of the Assembly in accordance with 
Article 16, paragraph 4 of the League Covenant, and adopted on Novem- 
ber 24, 1934.2 

This also contained the Assembly’s recommendations for tbe settlement 
of the dispute, dealt with the question of the Arms Embargo applied in 
1934 and the constitution of an Advisory Committee to follow the situa- 
tion. The fundamental difiBculties of the problem were summed up as 
follows : 

‘Each of the Parties considers that in this conflict it has defended, 
first in diplomatic negotiations and conferences, then by force of arms, 
undoubted rights against alleged rights claimed by the other Party. 
They each proclaim severally that there is no res nullius in South 
America, and that they are consequently occupying and defending their 

^ See Survey for 1936, Part VI (ii). See below, p. 519. 
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own territory, into which the adverse Party has made illegal incursions 

and then committed definite acts of aggression which have degenerated 

into open acts of hostility.’ 

On March 11, 1935, the representatives of Argentina and Chile on the 
Advisory Committee suggested that an approach should be made to 
Bolivia and Paraguay by their neighbours, acting in a mediatory capacity, 
and on May 11 such a group was constituted in Buenos Aires consisting 
of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Uruguay, and the United States. The 
Bolivian and Paraguayan Foreign Ministers accepted their invitation to 
come to Buenos Aires to open direct negotiations with the assistance of 
the mediators. These negotiations resulted on June 12, 1935, in the signa- 
ture of a ProtocoP putting an end to the state of war between the two 
countries and entrusting to the President of the Argentine Republic the 
task of convening a Peace Conference. The Protocol was based on the 
recommendations contained in theLeagueAssembly’sReport of November, 
1934, with certain important modifications intended as concessions to 
Paraguay. The Protocol was ratified by Paraguay on June 20 and by 
Bolivia on June 21 when it became effective. 

The Peace Conference opened on July 1 in Buenos Aires and, the Neutral 
Military Commission having fixed without difficulty a line of separation, 
the demobilization of the armies began on July 3. On October 25 the Con- 
ference was able to declare that the required measures of security had all 
been put into effect and that, in consequence, the state of war between 
Paraguay and Bolivia had come to an end,® On January 21, 1936, a Pro- 
tocol was signed containing provisions for the repatriation of prisoners. 

Meanwhile, the Peace Coherence had met with serious difficulties in 
discussing the question of territorial ownership. The two delegations 
became more and more intransigent and no progress was made. 

On January 24 and May 17, 1936, Paraguay and Bolivia experienced 
revolutions which resulted in the establishment of militaristic regimes^ 
In spite of this an agreement for the renewal of diplomatic negotiations, 
which was not, however, followed by action, was solemnly announced on 
August 25. 

In the autumn of 1936 relations became strained once more, armies were 
increased and incidents began to occur again. On January 9, 1937, how- 
ever, an agreement was signed for the continuance of neutral supervision 
of the line between the two armies and the maintenance of the military 
stains quo. The fundamental problem remained unsettled as in 1927 . 

1. Report as provided for under Article 15, paragraph 4, of 
THE Covenant, drawn itp by the Committee of the League 
Assembly, and adopted by the Assembly, November 24, 1934® 

The Assembly, having regard to the failure of the efforts which, 
under Article 15, paragraph 3, of the Covenant, it was its duty to 
make in order to bring about the settlement of the dispute submitted 
to it under paragraph 9 of the same Article, adopts the foUowdng 

1 See below, p. 538. ° See below, p. 542. 

“ League of Nations Official Journal, Special Supplement, No. 132, pp. 43^51. 
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report in accordance with paragraph 4 of that Article so as to make 
known the facts of the dispute and the recommendations which are 
deemed just and proper in regard thereto. 

PAET I. FACTS OF THE DISPUTE 

In view of the copious material that has been received and pub- 
lished by the League of Nations since the Chaco question first came 
before the Council in December 1928, and having regard in particular 
to the most recent documents, notably the report of the Commission 
despatched to the scene of hostilities by the Coimcil, the observations 
of the Parties on that report and the statement of their cases which 
they laid before the Assembly after the Bolivian Government had 
invoked Article 15 of the Covenant, the Assembly may confine itself 
to a brief summary of the facts of the dispute. 

The summary, which is of an historical character, is merely a state- 
ment of facts which can neither exhaust the subject nor rule out any 
other documentary evidence or precedents relating to the rights of 
the Parties. 

1. BoUvia and Paraguay have never fixed the frontier between 
them since they became independent States at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

2. Between the centres of population subject to the Spanish Crown 
in the Andine regions of Upper Peru and those in the basin of the 
River Plate, especially along the River Paraguay, there was in the 
colonial period an area largely unexplored, which, apart from a few 
settlements — frequently temporary — continued to be inhabited by 
Indian tribes, many of them unsubjugated, even after the emancipa- 
tion of the Spanish colonies. 

3. In the nineteenth and especially in the twentieth century, the 
unexplored areas west of the River Paraguay shrank considerably 
owing to the Paraguayan occupation, which spread westwards and 
northwards, and to the Bohvian occupation, which spread eastwards 
and southwards towards the River Paraguay. 

4. Bolivia, relying upon the principle of the uti possidetis juris of 
1810 and appealing to her status as successor to the Royal Audiencia 
of Charcas, declares that she has a right to the territory of the Chaco. 

5. Paraguay argues from her status as successor to the old colonial 
province of Paraguay, and considers that the Chaco belongs to her on 
the basis of the uti possidetis, both de jure and de facto. 

6. By the frontier treaty concluded between the Argentine Re- 
public and Paraguay in 1876, the territory lying between the main 
arm of the River Pilcomavo and Bahia, Negra was regarded as being 
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divided into two parts ; the first lying between Bahia Negra and the 
River Verde and the second between the River Verde and the main 
arm of the River Pilcomayo. The Argentine Government finally 
renounced all claim to or right over the first part. The question of 
ownership of or right to the second part was submitted to the definite 
decision of an arbitration. In 1878 the President of the United States 
of America, as the arbitrator chosen by the two Contracting Parties, 
awarded the territory in question to Paraguay. 

7. Bolivia maintains that there was res inter alios acta and that 
both Parties reserved the rights which she might claim. 

8. In 1879 Bolivia and Paraguay signed a frontier treaty. This 
treaty was approved by the National Convention of Bolivia in 1881 
with a reservation providing that negotiations should take place for 
the acqmsition by Bolivia of one or more ports on the eastern hank of 
the River Pilcomayo to the south of the marshes ; it was only in 1886, 
after the Paraguayan Government had declared that it had lapsed, 
that it was ratified without reservation by the Bolivian Congress. 

9. A second frontier treaty was signed in 1887. In 1888 Paraguay 
militarily occupied Bahia Negra (Puerto Pacheco). The treaty was 
not ratified by Bolivia until after the expiry of the specified period 
and Paraguay did not ratify it at all. 

10. The third frontier treaty, which was signed in 1894, was rati- 
fied neither by Bolivia nor by Paraguay. 

11. On January 12, 1907, an agreement was signed by Bolivia and 
Paraguay which contained provisions both for a new compromise 
solution of the frontier question and for a settlement of the question 
of the status quo of the possessions of the two countries in the Chaco. 

The compromise solution consisted in the submission to the Presi- 
dent of the Argentine Republic, for arbitration, of the ‘zone between 
parallel 20° 30' and the line claimed on the north by Paraguay ; 
within the territory between Greenwich meridians 61° 30' and 62° ’. 
This limited arbitration settlement was to be signed subsequently by 
plenipotentiaries . 

Pending the execution of the agreement, the two Parties ‘undertook 
to refrain from making any change and from pushing forward existing 
possessions ’, as at the moment of signatiure. The status quo was to be 
loyally observed subject to the guaranteeof the Argentine Government. 

12. The regulations for arbitration on a limited scale, as provided 
in the Protocol of 1907, remained without result. In 1913 a Protocol 
was signed under which the Parties undertook to negotiate a defim- 
tive boundary treaty within two years. Provision was made for a 
direct settlement taking into account the commercial interests of the 
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two countries as a first alternative. If the Parties were unable to 
agree on such a settlement, they were to submit the frontier problem 
to legal arbitration. 

Pending the achievement of a direct agreement or alternatively an' 
arbitral decision, the status quo, for which the Agreement of January 
12, 1907, provided, was to remain in force, the two Parties stating 
that there was no change in their respective positions as at that date. 

As the provisions of the 1913 Agreement involved modifications in 
the Agreement of January 12, 1907, the Contracting Parties agreed 
to declare the latter null and void. 

13. The time-limit of two years provided by the 1913 Protocol for 
the negotiation of a frontier treaty proved to be too short. In 1915, 
the 1913 Protocol was extended to 1916. The time-limit for the con- 
clusion of the negotiations was subsequently extended on three further 
occasions, in 1916, 1917, and 1918. 

14. Lastly, there was no provision either for a direct agreement or 
for arbitration in the event of direct agreement proving impossible : 
but the obhgation with regard to the status quo remained in force, 
and this obligation not only failed to provide a modus vivendi which 
would bring appeasement, but also proved to be a source of new 
controversy and mutual recriminations. 

15. So far as Paraguay was concerned, the lines of the status quo 
settlement remained those which limited the zone to be submitted to 
arbitration under the 1907 Agreement ; and there was consequently 
a ‘status quo zone’, particularly to the west, between meridians 
61° 30' and 62°, into which the forces of the two countries were not 
entitled to penetrate. But Bolivia successively advanced her posts 
to within the region of meridian 60°, thus penetrating (according to 
the contention of Paraguay) ‘into a territory indisputably subject to 
Paraguayan jurisdiction, in violation of the territorial sovereignty 
of Paraguay’. 

16. For Bolivia, ‘the status quo line of the 1907 Protocol was not 
to be confused with the lines of the arbitration zone indicated in the 
same Agreement, which was declared null and void in 1913’, and 
Paraguay, ‘by constructing railways, granting numerous concessions, 
and establishing military posts’, had not respected the status quo. 

17. The first of the serious incidents caused by the advance of the 
m i litary positions into the heart of the Chaco took place in February- 
March 1927 (capture of a Paraguayan patrol at the Bolivian fort of 
Sorpresa; death of the officer commanding the patrol). 

18. At the Conference between Bolivia and Paraguay at Buenos 
Aires in the period September 1927-July 1928 no agreement was 
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reached either on the question of the status quo or on that of the 
fundamental settlement. 

: 19. In December 1928 further incidents of a very serious character 
occurred between the Bolivian and the Paraguayan forces, and these 
for the first time drew the attention of the Council of the League 
to the Chaco problem. The latter immediately endeavoured to secure 
the cessation of hostifities and an agreement upon a procedure for 
the pacific settlement of the incidents. 

20. In compliance with the suggestions of the Coimcil, Bolivia 
accepted (as Paraguay had also done) the good offices of the American 
International Conference of Conciliation and Arbitration which was 
at the moment meeting in Washington. The Commission of Inquiry 
and Conciliation appointed by that Conference succeeded, in Septem- 
ber 1929, in settling by conciliation the incidents of the previous year. 
In accordance with the Commission’s resolution, the state of things 
which existed prior to December 5, 1928, was re-estabhshed through 
the restoration of the buildings of Fort Vanguardia by Paraguay and 
the abandonment of Fort Boqueron by Bofivian troops, no Para- 
guayan authorities being present. The two Governments did not 
accept the draft convention of arbitration which the neutral members 
of the Commission proposed to them for the settlement of the sub- 
stance of the question. 

21. In November 1931 negotiations for the conclusion of a pact of 
non-aggression, proposed by Bolivia, opened at Washington, with 
the good offices of the five American countries represented on the 
Commission of Inquiry and Conciliation of 1929. 

22. The negotiations were slow and difficult, and on July 6, 1932, 
the Paraguayan Government, which on March 15 had denounced to 
the neutrals ‘the aggressive designs of Bolivia’, recalled her delegates 
from the Washington Conferences. The reason given for this with- 
drawal was the occupation of the Carlos Antoruo Lopez Fort by a 
Bolivian detachment which had driven out the small Paraguayan 
garrison. This occupation, carried out on Jime 15, had been verified 
on the 29th by a Paraguayan patrol which had made contact with 
the Bolivian detachment. 

23. To a request of the neutrals asking Paraguay to send back her 
delegates to the Conferences and to give full information concerning 
these incidents, with a view to their settlement, the Paraguayan 
Government replied that it maintained the withdrawal of its delega- 
tion, being unwilhng to deal with the Bolivian Government so long 
as the latter had not given a satisfactory explanation of the incident 
and made proper reparation for the damage caused. 
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24. Paraguay did not return to the Washington Conferences and 
did not accept an investigation by the neutrals into the incidents 
until after having retaken the Carlos Antonio Lopez Fort on July 15 ; 
but it was then Bolivia’s turn to protest against ‘the attack on a big 
scale’ carried out against her troops on July 15, and to refuse ‘in- 
vestigations which did not settle the question of substance’. Bolivia 
declared herself tired ‘ of being eternally on her guard in the Chaco in 
order to stay the Paraguayan advance. That is why she has resisted 
with all her force, being resolved to settle, even by arms, a dispute in 
which she is defending a territory that she considers to be hers histori- 
cally. She is entitled to the bank of the Rio Paraguay’. (Bohvian 
Government’s telegram to the neutrals of August 1, 1932.) 

25. Pleading the right to take reprisals after the Paraguayan 
military operation of July 15, the Bolivians had a few days later 
taken three Paraguayan forts: Corrales, Toledo, and Boqueron. 
Despite the efforts made in America and by the Council of the 
League of Nations, the prospects of peace became more and more 
remote. 

26. Each of the Parties considers that in this conflict it has de- 
fended, first in diplomatic negotiations and conferences, then by 
force of arms, undoubted rights against alleged rights claimed hy the 
other Party. They each proclaim severally that there is no res nullius 
in South America, and that they are consequently occupying and 
defending their own territory, into which the adverse Party has made 
illegal incursions and then committed definite acts of aggression 
which have degenerated into open acts of hostility. Paraguay, in 
May 1933, declared herself in a state of war with Bolivia. 

27. Bolivia then appealed to the Council, being of opinion that her 
adversary was placing herself outside the terms of the Covenant and 
was Mable to the sanctions provided for in Article 16. The Council, 
which was dealing with the question on the basis of Article 11, that 
Article having been invoked in March 1933 by the members of its 
Committee of Three, felt that in this conflict, since hostilities had 
already broken out and had been continuing for several months, 
during which the two Parties had taken part in various efforts to 
restore peace, its first duty was to secrue the cessation of hostilities 
and the settlement of the dispute. 

PART n. THE EFEOKTS AT CONCILIATION AND THE ACTION OF 
THE COUNCIL 

After having given an account of the circumstances of the dispute 
the Assembly considers it desirable to relate briefly the various 
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attempts at conciliation that have been made in America and the 
measures taken by the Council. 

1. As noted above, the Committee of Neutrals at Washington lent 
its good offices to the Parties at the time of the first incidents in 
June 1932. 

That Committee endeavoured immediately to bring about a cessa- 
tion of hostilities and a settlement of the incidents. After having 
made various suggestions which were not accepted, it decided, in 
December 1932, to propose to the two Parties a general arrangement 
for the final settlement of the Chaco question. 

2. The efforts of the Committee of Neutrals were supported by the 
Covmcil of the League of Nations, which, in view of the fact that the 
Neutrals were then engaged in mediation, was anxious to avoid 
creating a double jurisdiction which might render their task still 
more difficult. The Committee of Neutrals also received the support 
of the other American nations, which, on August 3, 1932, subscribed 
to a joint declaration, the last paragraph of which provided that they 
‘will not recognize any territorial arrangement of this controversy 
which has not been obtained by pacific means, nor the validity of 
territorial acquisitions which may be obtained through occupation or 
conquest by force of arms’. Paraguay immediately accepted the 
principles expressed in that declaration. Bolivia accepted subse- 
quently. 

3. Paraguay having protested against the proposal for a settlement 
made by the Council of Neutrals in December 1 932, and having with- 
drawn her delegation from Washington, a fresh effort was made in 
America by the States neighbours of the two Parties on the basis of 
the Agreement signed at Mendoza on February 2, 1933, by the Foreign 
Ministers of the Argentine and Chile. 

4. The Council, which until then had confined its role to the general 
mission provided for in Article 4, paragraph 4, of the Covenant, had 
the question referred to it on March 6, 1933, in virtue of Article 11, 
by the three members of its Committee instructed to follow specially 
the development of the dispute. 

5. Pending the result of the attempt at settlement made by the 
neighbouring States, the members of the Council concerted together 
with a view to a possible prohibition of the supply of arms and war 
material to BoliAna and Paraguay, in accordance with the suggestion 
made by the United Kingdom and French Governments. 

6. When the attempts of the neighboming States came to an end, 
the Council, which, in a spirit of international conciliation, had re- 
spected and given its support to the steps imdertaken in America, 
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their object being in conformity with that of the Covenant, considered 
that it ought to take up the question, the League of Nations being 
the only institution juridically bound to watch over the maintenance 
of peace and good understanding among its Members. 

The Committee of Three submitted to the Council its report of 
May 20, 1933, concluding with a recommendation that a Commission 
should be sent to the spot, whose task would be : 

(1) To negotiate, if desirable, any arrangement calculated to pro- 
mote the execution of the obligation to cease hostilities ; 

(2) To prepare, in consultation with the two Governments con- 
cerned, an agreement for arbitration. 

(3) The Commission would be at the Council’s disposal and would 
keep it informed of the course of its activities. It would, at the 
Council’s request, proceed to make an inquiry into all the cir- 
cumstances of the dispute, including the part which the two 
Parties had taken therein, and would report to the Council to 
enable the latter to fulfil the duties imposed upon it by the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

7 . The representative of Paraguay immediately accepted the report 
of May 20. The representative of Bolivia having reserved his Govern- 
ment’s decision for the time being, the Committee of Three trans- 
mitted to both parties, in June 1933, a proposal with a view to the 
application of the suggestions contained in the said report. That 
proposal was not accepted. 

8. By its report of July 3, 1933, adopted with the concurrence of 
the Parties, the Council decided that the Commission which it had 
constituted should leave as soon as possible for South America. Its 
departure was deferred at the request of the two Parties, who asked 
that the mandate entrusted to the Commission should be conferred 
on the neighbouring States. 

9. This fresh attempt at conciliation on the part of the neighboim- 
ing States having come to an end, the Commission left for America. 
It proceeded to Asuncion, visited the eastern part of the Chaco, and 
then went on to La Paz. Having been informed of the views of the 
two Parties, it considered, at the beginning of December 1933, a 
formula for the final cessation of hostilities and a settlement of the 
dispute. 

10. The Pan-American Conference, which was then in session at 
Montevideo, endeavoured for its part to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities. Voicing the unanimous sentiment of the countries repre- 
sented at the Conference, the President of the Republic of Uruguay 
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took active steps to induce both Parties to suspend hostilities ; and on 
December 18 Paraguay proposed an armistice, to begin on the follow- 
ing day and to last eleven days, and the negotiation of conditions of 
security and peace in a capital of the River Plate, under the auspices 
of the League of Nations Commission. 

11. Bolivia having accepted this proposal, the League Commission 
summoned the two parties to Montevideo, where the Pan-American 
Conference decided to give the Commission its full support. 

12. Notwithstanding the Commission’s efForts, the armistice, which 
Paraguay would agree to extend only until January 6, ended without 
the negotiations having proved successful. 

13. In its report of January 20, 1934, the Council invited the Com- 
mission to resume in conjunction with the Parties the study of aU the 
aspects of the problem and of the practical possibilities of settlement. 
The draft treaty of peace, which the Commission finally proposed to 
the two Governments in February 1934, was not accepted. 

14. The Commission returned to Geneva to draw up its report to 
the Council. This report jvas transmitted to the Council on May 11, 
1934, and constitutes a fund of information which will be of great 
assistance to the Assembly in formulating its opinion. 

16. At the session of the Council which opened on May 14, 1934, 
the United Kingdom representative recalled that, as early as Novem- 
ber 1932, the Committee of the Council had been much exercised by 
the question of the supply of arms and war material to the two Parties, 
and that in February 1933 the United Kingdom Government, acting 
in agreement with the French Government, had proposed that such 
supplies should be prohibited. The Council requested its Committee 
of Three immediately to resume its examination of the question and 
to proceed to the indispensable consultations to permit of measures 
being taken, if necessary, at the next extraordinary session of the 
Council, which was to meet on May 30. 

16. As a result of the consultations thus set on foot, a large number 
of Governments, both Members of the League and non-Members, 
took steps to prevent the supplying of arms and war material to the 
two Parties . On several occasions Bolivia claimed that these measures 
of prohibition afiPeeted her more severely than the other Party. 

17. On May 31, 1934, the Bolivian Government requested the 
Council to apply the procedure provided for under Article 15 of the 
Covenant. Subsequently, within the period of fourteen days provided 
for in paragraph 9 of the same Article, the Bolivian Government 
entered a request that the dispute be referred to the Assembly. 

18. In July 1934, continuing the indefatigable efforts which were 
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being made in America with a view to the restoration of peace, the 
Governments of the Argentine, the United States of America, and 
Brazil consulted the two Parties on a new peace formula which had 
been prepared by the Argentine Foreign Office. When the Assembly 
met in September, the only one of the three mediating Governments 
which was a Member of the League considered it its duty to report 
that this attempt had not succeeded. The Bolivian delegation subse- 
quently confirmed this statement and communicated certain docu- 
ments regarding the mediation of the three Governments. 

19. Immediately after the Bolivian Government had appealed 
under Article 15 of the Covenant, the Paraguayan Government ex- 
pressed certain doubts as to the possibility of applying that Article 
in its entirety in the existing circumstances. The question was 
examined by the Legal Committee of the Assembly (First Com- 
mittee), which came to the unanimous conclusion that Article 15 was 
applicable. 

20. On September 27, 1934, the Assembly, noting that the dispute 
had been properly referred to it under Article 15 of the Covenant, set 
up a Committee for the twofold purpose of attempting to bring about 
a settlement by means of conciliation, and if these efforts proved 
rmavaifing, of framing the draft report provided for under Article 15, 
paragraph 4. 

PART m. ATTEMPTS AT CONCILIATION BY THE COMMITTEE OF 
THE ASSEMBLY 

1. In order to endeavour to bring about a settlement by concUia^ 
tion, the Committee of the Assembly set up a Sub-Committee to be 
presided over by its own Chairman (the delegate of Czechoslovakia) 
and consisting of those of its members representing American nations. 

2. On September 29 this Sub-Committee requested the two Parties 
to accredit to it delegates possessing full powers to negotiate. The 
Bolivian Government accredited a plenipotentiary. The Paraguayan 
Govermnent on October 7 stated that it was prepared to accredit a 
plenipotentiary with the object of negotiating for the immediate 
cessation of hostilities and a regime of security for the maintenance 
of peace. It stated further, on October 11, that it felt justified in 
hoping that the first measure for the solution of its differences with 
Bolivia should consist in the cessation of hostilities on bases accepted 
jointly and the adoption of adequate measures of security. 

3. The Sub-Committee when replying stated that it had from the 
outset given evidence of its earnest desire to assist the two countries 
to put an end to the bloodshed as soon as possible, and that it was 
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accordingly quite prepared to seek in the first place, in consultation 
with the two Parties, to bring about the cessation of hostilities on 
bases jointly agreed upon and the adoption of adequate measures of 
security. 

4. After an exchange of telegrams, the Paraguayan Government, 
on October 16, reiterated its decision to accredit a plenipotentiary 
provided that the Sub-Committee agreed that the negotiations re- 
garding the cessation of hostUities and those for the settlement of the 
dispute were absolutely distinct. 

5. In reply, the Sub-Committee pointed out that it had decided to 
examine in the first place the question of the cessation of hostilities 
and guarantees of security, but that, being an organ of conciliation, 
it was not entitled to limit its own terms of reference by deciding in 
advance that it would exclude the examination of any particular 
proposal for settlement. 

6. On November 2, when notifying the appointment of M. Caballero 
de Bedoya as delegate to the Assembly, the Paraguayan Government 
announced that this delegate would also place himself at the disposal 
of the Conciliation Sub-Committee for the purpose of examining the 
bases of an agreement to put an end to the struggle, and suchmeasimes 
of security as would ensure the effective application of that agree- 
ment. 

7. The representatives of both Parties were heard by a delegation 
of the Conciliation Sub-Committee under the chairmanship of the 
representative of Mexico. Subsequently, telegrams were exchanged 
between that delegation, which was endeavouring to find common 
ground for an agreement for the cessation of hostilities, and the two 
Governments concerned. 

8. Diming the stage of conciliation, Paraguay repeats that, for the 
moment, she desires to consider solely the final cessation of hostilities 
and guarantees of security. Bolivia, on the other hand, reiterates 
that she is still prepared to accept a form of conciliation which, while 
settling the dispute, will also put an end to hostilities. 

Such are the two cases, the conflict between which is responsible for 
the failure, up to the present, of the efforts made on the basis of 
conciliation. 

PART rv. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ASSEMBLY 
Section I 

1. Before formulating its recommendations in virtue of Article 15, 
paragraph 4, of the Covenant, the Assembly desires to emphasize the 
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fact that the circumstances in which it now finds itself are entirely 
different from those attendant upon the efforts of the American 
States which offered the Parties their good offices ; of the Council, 
which sought conciliation on the basis of Article 1 1 ; of the Chaco 
Commission, which was essentially a conciliation commission, and, 
in the last place, of the Sub-Committee of the Assembly, which was 
set up to explore the possibilities of a settlement on the basis of 
Article 15, paragraph 3. 

AH attempts at conciliation having failed, the Assembly is bound 
to make known the recommendations it deems just and proper in 
regard to the case. 

2. The dispute which has arisen between the two countries is the 
consequence of the fact that their common frontier has never been 
fixed by any final treaty and that hostihties were brought about by 
the inevitable impact of the two movements of occupation of which 
the Chaco has been the scene ; that of Paraguay to the north and west 
and that of Bolivia to the south and east. 

3. For several months, hostilities continued without either of the 
Parties appealing to the League of Nations either under Article 11 or 
under Article 15. The Assembly is therefore bound to record that 
neither of the Parties has f ulfill ed its undertakings under Article 12 
of the Covenant. 

4. As soon as it was informed of the situation, the Council had 
nevertheless reminded both Parties of their obligations under the 
Covenant; in September 1932 especially, it requested them to put 
an end to aU military operations and preparations. 

5. During the first phase of the conflict, however, the Council, in 
its desire to facihtate the work of the Washington Committee of 
Neutrals, to which it offered its co-operation, confined itself to the 
general functions provided for by Article 4, paragraph 4, of the Cove- 
nant and did not claim, under other Articles, to exercise its authority 
over the Parties based on their own undertakings. 

6. Not until March 1933 was the conflict placed upon the Council’s 
agenda in application of Article 11, and even then, at the request, not 
of the Parties, but of the three members of the Council who had been 
especially entrusted with the task of following the developments of 
the situation. 

7. It was not until May 31, 1934 — that is to say, almost two years 
after the outbreak of hostilities — ^that a request in virtue of Article 15 
was addressed to the Council by the representative of Bolivia and 
that request was subsequently transformed into a request to the 
Assembly within the specified time limit. 
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8. It is clear from the facts set out above that the Assembly is 
called upon to make its recommendations in special circumstances, 
which, however, as was unanimously recognized by its First Com- 
mittee, do not preclude the appUcation of Article 15 of the Covenant. 
The First Committee laid it down that ‘to exclude the application of 
Article 15 in its entirety in a case where war existed would be to 
admit that the Covenant entitled the States in conflict to withdraw 
from their obhgations under it’. 

9. The Assembly is, however, bound to draw particular attention 
to the present state of breach of the Covenant mentioned in para- 
graph 3 above. It might simply note this situation and draw its 
conclusions. Like the Council at an earher stage in the dispute, the 
Assembly considers, however, that, in the existing circumstances, its 
duty is first and foremost to seek some means of effectively assisting 
two Members of the League of Nations to devise the bases of a lasting 
peace. 

The Assembly hopes that, actuated by the same spirit, the Parties 
will accept its recommendations. 

10. The Assembly therefore makes the recommendations set forth 
below, the acceptance of which would put an end to the state of 
breach of the Covenant. 

Section II 

11. The provisions of the present section constitute the recom- 
mendations made by the Assembly within the meaning of Article 15, 
paragraph 4, of the Covenant. 

They are an indivisible whole ; each of the Parties is called upon to 
accept them, in the terms in which they are formulated in French, 
as soon as possible, and with one reservation only — ^namely, that they 
are also accepted by the other Party. 

Cessation of Hostilities and Measures of Security 

12. A Neutral Supervisory Commission shall be set up. The Argen- 
tine, Chile, Peru, and Uruguay shall each appoint one member of the 
•Commission. The United States of America and the United States 
of Brazil shall also be invited to appoint one member each. 

The Commission shall determine what measures shall be taken to 
-ensure and maintain the final cessation of hostflities in accordance 
with the following rules : 

(i) Cessation of Hostilities. 

The two Governments shall order their troops to cease aU hostilities 
'within a period of six days from the date on which the Secretary- 
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General of the League of Nations shall notify them that the recom- 
mendations of the Assembly have been accepted by both Parties. 

(ii) Security. 

(а) Immediately upon the cessation of hostihties, the two armies 
facing one another in the field shall break contact, and within ten 
days they shall withdraw their forces, organizing merely pohce 
detachments, if necessary, in the security zone so created. If neces- 
sary, the vadth of the security zone shall be fixed by the Supervisory 
Commission in each particular case. 

(б) Within a zone of 150 kilometres from the positions occupied on 
the day of the cessation of hostilities, each of the two armies shall 
abstain from establishing any works, whether of an offensive or of 
a defensive character. The troops occupying this zone must be satis- 
fied with the equipment completed previous to the day of cessation 
of hostilities. 

(c) The Commission shall have power : 

(i) To supervise and facilitate the execution of the two preceding 
paragraphs ; 

(ii) To notify, if occasion arises, to the two armies within less than 
twelve hours any violation of the security zone provided for at 
letter (a) above. 

The Neutral Supervisory Commission shall be authorized to pro- 
vide itself with such means for the performance of its duties (forces 
and means of communication) as may be necessary. 

(d) The two Parties shall proceed to the progressive demobilization 
and proportionate reduction of their armies, the final figures being 
fixed as provided in paragraph 15 below. 

(iii) Maintenance of the Cessation of Hostilities. 

The Neutral Supervisory Commission shall settle all the details 
relating to the application of the measures prescribed above in such 
a way as to maintain strict observance of the cessation of hostilities. 

The Commission shall assemble at Buenos Aires and shall itself 
decide where its headquarters shall be. It shall determine its own 
, methods of work and make its own rules of procedme. Its decisions 
.shall be taken by a majority vote of the members present ; should 
the votes be equally divided, the Chairman shall have a casting vote. 
The chair shall be taken by all the members in rotation. 

As soon as the Commission has been formally constituted it shall 
without delay make the necessary arrangements to carry out its 
duties on the spot. 
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The creation of the security zone contemplated by the above pro- 
visions, which is a measure of a purely military character, is not, in 
the intention of the Assembly, to prejudge in any way the settlement 
of the territorial or frontier questions involved in the present dispute. 

Peace Negotiations 

13. Negotiations for the conclusion of a treaty of peace shall be 
opened at a conference sitting in Buenos Aires within a period not 
exceeding one month from the date of the cessation of hostilities 
provided for in paragraph 12 above. 

The President of the Argentine Republic shall be requested to fix 
the date of the conference and to invite to take part therein, in addi- 
tion to Bolivia and Paraguay, the adjacent States, the States repre- 
sented on the Washington Committee of Neutrals, Ecuador, and 
Venezuela. The deliberations of the conference shall embrace the 
three following categories of questions: 

(ffl) Final delimitation of the fi:ontier between the two countries ; 

(6) Security clauses; 

(c) Economic clauses. 

14. By accepting the present recommendations, the Parties agree 
that if, on the expiry of a period of two months from the opening of 
the conference, the frontier shall not have been fixed by negotiations, 
or if no arbitration agreement shall have been concluded, the Perma- 
nent Cotirt of International Justice shall be called upon to give judg- 
ment in accordance with the provisions hereinafter set out. Such 
acceptance shall be deemed to constitute a special agreement within 
the meaning of Article 40 of the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, and the Secretary-General shall forward the 
present report to the Court on behalf of the Parties. 

The Court shall examine all the circumstances of the case and shall 
apply the rules of law enumei-ated in Article 38 of its Statute, due 
regard being had to : 

(а) The accession of the Parties to the Declaration of the American 
nations, dated August 3, 1932 ; 

(б) The adherence of the Parties to the principle of the wti possidetis 
of 1810, which was accepted by both Parties at the Buenos 
Aires Conferences of 1928. 

The jurisdiction vested in the Court shall be as follows ; 

Whereas there exists between Bolivia and Paraguay a territorial 
or frontier dispute and whereas what one Party considers to be exer- 
cise of its territorial sovereignty is considered by the other Party to 
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be usurpation upon its rights and an illegal occupation, to examine 
the titles and arguments presented on either side, and, as the result 
of such examination, to give judgment and declare whether there 
are districts and, if so, what districts, which one or other of the Parties 
should evacuate and hand over to the other Party as falling under 
the latter’s sovereignty, the two Parties undertaking in advance to 
accept and execute the judgment of the Court. 

15. If, within a period of two months from the fixing of the frontier, 
whether by negotiation or by arbitral or judicial decision, no agree- 
ment shall have been reached as regards the secimity clauses (com- 
pletion of demobilization, limitation of effectives and armaments, 
pact of non- aggression, &c.) to be substituted for those laid down 
above in connexion with the cessation of hostilities, the questions in 
dispute shall be submitted, for an opinion, to the Supervisory Com- 
mission provided for in paragraph 12 above. Failing agreement 
between the Parties within a period of one month from the date on 
which they shall have been notified of the opinion of the Supervisory 
Commission, the questions still in dispute shall be settled by arbitra- 
tion. Should no arbitration agreement have been concluded between 
the Parties within an additional period of one month, the arbitrators 
who, unless otherwise agreed by the Parties, shall be three in number, 
shall be appointed by the President of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice and the arbitral tribunal shall give a decision upon 
the contentions of the Parties. 

16. If, within a period of six months from the date of the fixing of 
the frontier, no agreement shall have been reached as regards the 
economic clauses (transit, commercial and navigation arrangements, 
&c.), the questions in dispute shall be submitted, for an opinion, to 
a committee of experts appointed by the Council of the League of 
Nations after consultation with the Chairman of the Economic Com- 
mittee and the Chairman of the Advisory and Technical Committee 
for Communications and Transit of the League of Nations. Failing 
agreement between the two Parties within a period of two months 
from the date on which the opinion of the committee of experts shall 
have been notified to them, the questions stiU. in dispute shall be 
settled by arbitration. Should no arbitration agreement have been 
concluded between the Parties within an additional period of one 
month, the arbitrators who, unless otherwise agreed by the Parties, 
shall be three in number, shall be appointed by the President of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice and the arbitral tribunal 
shall give a decision upon the contentions of the Parties. 

17. The periods allowed by paragraphs 13, 14, 15, and 16 above 
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shall not be capable of being extended except by agreement between 
the Parties. 

18. The provisions of Article 13 of the Covenant shall apply to the 
arbitral or judicial decisions provided for in the foregoing recom- 
mendations. 

19. Immediately on receipt of the acceptance of the Parties as 
provided for in paragraph 11 above, the Secretary-General shall 
notify both Parties and the President of .the Argentine Republic of 
the date on which, as the result of such acceptance, the recommenda- 
tions have come into force. 

The Secretary-General shall take the necessary measmes for setting 
up the Supervisory Commission provided for in paragraph 12 and 
shall notify to the Commission the entry into force of the recom- 
mendations. 

PART V. PROHIBITION OP THE SUPPLY OF ARMS AND WAR MATERIAL 
INTENDED FOR BOLIVIA OR PARAGUAY 

The Sixth Committee of the Assembly consulted the First Com- 
mittee on this subject. 

On September 23, 1934, the First Committee gave its opinion as 
follows ; 

‘The Council, by its resolution of May 19, 1934, rec allin g the 
action begun last year with a view to prohibiting the export or 
transit of arms and war material intended for Bolivia or Paraguay, 
requested the Committee of Three at once to resume examination 
of this question and to proceed to the consultations that were 
indispensable in order that measures might be taken, if need be, 
during its next extraordinary session. 

‘As the result of the steps taken by the Committee of Three, a 
number of Members of the League of Nations prohibited the supply 
of arms and war material to Bohvia and Paraguay. 

‘No further decision has been taken by the Council. 

‘ It follows that the Members of the League of Nations which 
have imposed the prohibition could take this measure in the par- 
ticular case without any application of an article of the Covenant. 
They were acting lawfully in the exercise of their sovereignty and 
without infringing any provision of the Covenant. They were 
actuated by anxiety to contribute in the general interests towards 
putting an end to a war, an object which it is eminently proper for 
the Members of the League to promote. 

‘It rests with the Assembly to appreciate whether, in the 
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recommendation which it may be led to adopt under the provisions 
of Article 15, it would be desirable to insert provisions dealing 
with the matter.’ 

In its resolution adopted on September 27, 1934, the Assembly 
directed the Committee set up by it to present to it a draft of the 
report provided for by Article 15, paragraph 4, of the Covenant, 
which should contain, in addition to recommendations for settlement 
of the dispute : 

‘ . any consequences arising out of those recommendations in 
regard to the application of the prohibition to supply arms and 
war material to which numerous governments have subscribed, in 
some cases “subject to any further recommendation by the Council 
or the Assembly”.’ 

In view of the above, the Assembly, having regard to the excep- 
tional circumstances of the present case, and without in any way 
creating a precedent, approves, as one of the measures to obtain and 
maintain a cessation of hostilities, the prohibition of supply of arms 
or war material to Bohvia and Paraguay, and it recommends the 
Members of the League of Nations in the subsequent decisions which 
they may have to take as regards the maintenance, possible modifica- 
tion, or withdrawal of such prohibition, to have regard to the action 
taken by each of the Parties upon the Assembly’s recommendations 
and, before taking any steps, to place themselves in communication 
with the Committee provided for in Part VI, so as to take this 
Committee’s opinion into consideration. 

PAST VI. CONSTITUTION OF AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Whereas, in virtue of Article 3, paragraph 3, of the Covenant, the 
Assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter affecting the 
peace of the world and therefore cannot withhold its attention from 
developments in the dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay ; 

Whereas the Members of the League of Nations are required to 
refrain from any act that might prejudice the execution or delay the 
apphcation of the recommendations of the present report ; 

Whereas, by the Declaration signed at Washington on August 3, 
1932, by nineteen American States, to which Bolivia and Paraguay 
have given their adhesion, the said States declared that the American 
nations are opposed to force and renounce it both for the solution of 
their controversies and as an instrument of national poUcy in their 
reciprocal relations ; 

And whereas the American nations declared in the same document 
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that they would not recognize any territorial arrangement of this 
controversy which has not been obtained by peaceful means, nor the 
validity of territorial acquisitions which may be obtained through 
occupation or conquest by force of arms : 

The Assembly 

Decides to appoint an Advisory Committee to follow the situation, 
more especially as regards the execution of the Assembly’s recom- 
mendations for the settlement of the dispute, and to assist the Mem- 
bers of the League to concert their action and their attitude among 
themselves and with non-member States, more particularly as regards 
the most effective application, modification or withdrawal, of the 
prohibition of the supply of arms referred to in Part V, and to make 
any proposals it may think desirable in this connexion. 

The Committee shall consist of representatives of the following 
States : 


Argentine 

Australia 

United Kingdom 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 


Denmark 

Ecuador 

France 

Irish Free State 

Italy 

Mexico 

Peru 

Poland 


Portugal 

Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 
Spain 
Sweden 
Turkey 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


The Committee shall invite the Governments of the United States 
of America and Brazil to collaborate in its work in the manner which 
they shall consider most appropriate. The Committee shall have 
power to make any communication, recommendation, or proposal 
which it considers desirable to the Members of the League, the 
Assembly, or the Council. It shall communicate its reports to the 
Governments of the States non-Members of the League which are 
co-operating in its work as well as to the Members of the League. 

The Committee shall more particularly bear in mind the Assembly’s 
desire that the state of breach of obligations to settle disputes by 
peaceful means shall promptly be brought to an end. 

The Secretary-General shall submit to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, on behalf of the Assembly, a request for an 
opinion under Article 14 of the Covenant, should the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Assembly consider such a consultation to be justifiable 
and opportune with a view to facilitating the performance of the 
task entrusted to it. The terms of the question and the date of the 
request shall be determined by the Committee. 
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The Bolivian Government having stated that it could make known 
its final decision on the recommendations (Part IV, Section II, of the 
present Report) within twenty days, and the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment having similarly expressed its confidence that it would be able 
to make known its decision shortly after the final text of the said 
recommendations had been communicated to it, the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall meet not later than December 20, 1934. 

2. Protocols signed at Buenos Aires by the Ministers of 
Foreign Aefaers of Bolivia and Paraguay together with the 
Representatives of the Mediating Countries, June 12, lOSS’^ 

protocol 

At Buenos Aires on the twelfth day of June of the year one thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirty-five, there being assembled in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Ecclesiastical Afiairs of the Argentine 
Republic Their Excellencies Doctor Luis A. Riart, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Paraguay, and Doctor Tomas 
Manuel Elio, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Bolivia, 
together with the members of the Commission of Mediation estab- 
lished to promote the settlement of the existing conflict between the 
Republic of Paraguay and the Republic of Bolivia ; that is to say : His 
Excellency Doctor Carlos Saavedra Lamas, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Ecclesiastical Affairs of the Argentine Republic ; His 
Excellency Doctor Jose Carlos de Macedo Soares, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Republic of the United States of Brazil, and His Excel- 
lency Doctor Jose Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva, Ambassador of the 
United States of Brazil ; His Excellency Doctor Luis Alberto Cariola, 
Ambassador of the Repubhc of Chile, and His Excellency Doctor 
Felix Nieto del Rio, Special Plenipotentiary Delegate of the Republic 
of Chile ; His Excellency Mr. Alexander Wilbourne Weddell, Ambas- 
sador of the United States of America, and His Excellency Mr. Hugh 
Gibson, Special Plenipotentiary Ambassador of the United States of 
America ; His Excellency Doctor Felipe Barreda Laos, Ambassador 
of the Republic of Peru ; and His Excellency Doctor Eugenio Martinez 
Thedy, Ambassador of the Republic of Uruguay; 

Their Excellencies the Ministers for Foreign Affairs of the Republic 
of Paraguay and the Republic of Bolivia, having shown their full 
powers, found in good and due form, have resolved, under the auspices 
of the aforesaid Commission of Mediation, to agree, subject to ratifica- 
tion by their respective Governments, upon the following bases : 

^ League of Nations Official Journal, July 1935, p. 901. 
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I 

The mediating group to be asked to request His Excellency the 
President of the Argentine Republic to convene the Peace Conference 
forthwith for the following purposes : 

1. The solemn ratification of the present Agreement. 

2. The settlement of such practical questions as may arise in carry- 
ing out the measures of security adopted for the purpose of bringing 
about the cessation of hostilities. 

3. The promotion of the settlement of the disputes between Para- 
guay and Bolivia by direct agreement between the Parties, on the 
understanding that, in the event of the failure of direct negotiations, 
Paraguay and Bolivia assume by this Agreement the obligation to 
settle the Chaco disputes by legal arbitration, hereby designating the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at the Hague as arbitrator. 

The Peace Conference will put an end to direct negotiations when- 
ever, in its opinion, the time has come to declare that no final settle- 
ment can be reached by that means ; in that event, the Parties shall 
proceed to negotiate an arbitration agreement, and the Peace Con- 
ference shall not close its proceedings until such arbitration agree- 
ment has been definitely reached. 

4. The promotion, at such time as may be thought expedient, of 
an agreement between the Parties in regard to the exchange and 
repatriation of prisoners in accordance with the usages and principles 
of international law. 

5. The establishment of a regime of transit, trade, and navigation, 
which shall take into accoimt the geographical positions of the Parties. 

6. The promotion of facihties and agreements of various kinds for 
the purpose of encouraging the development of the two belligerent 
cmmtries. 

7. The constitution by the Peace Conference of an International 
Commission to determine the responsibilities of every sort or kind 
arising out of the war; if the findings of that Commission are not 
accepted by one or other of the Parties, the final decision shall rest 
with the Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague. 
The Governments of the Republic of Paraguay and the Republic of 
Bolivia pledge themselves to obtain legislative sanction of this Con- 
vention within ten days of the signature thereof. 

n 

Hostilities to be brought finally to a close on the basis of the posi- 
tions now occupied by the belligerent armies. 
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The positions of the belligerent armies to be determined as follows : 

(а) A twelve days’ truce to be gtanted in order that a Neutral 
Military Commission, consisting of representatives of the mediating 
nations, may fix intermediate lines between the positions of the 
belligerent armies. 

The truce to begin at midnight (meridian of Cordoba) at the close 
of the day on which the Neutral Military Commission, having already 
proceeded to the theatre of operations, finds itself ready to begin its 
proceedings. 

The Neutral Military Commission to consult the belligerent com- 
mands in order to determine the line of separation between the 
armies, and to decide any points on which the said commands may 
not agree. The Peace Conference to be notified when this has been 
done. 

(б) On the expiry of the term of the truce provided for in paragraph 
(a), that term to be prolonged by the Peace Conference until such 
time as the measures of secmity contemplated in Article m shall 
have been carried out in full. 

(c) The Neutral Military Commission to make such changes as 
experience may suggest in the line of separation between the armies, 
after consulting the belligerent commands. 

{d) During the truce and the period of its extension, the lines of 
separation between the armies to be maintained under guarantees 
from the Peace Conference, for which purpose they shall be watched 
and supervised by the Neutral Military Commission. 

m 

The following measures of security to be taken : 

1. The belligerent armies to be demobilized within ninety days of 
the date of the fixing of the line of separation between the armies, 
referred to in Article ii, in such form as may be decided by the 
Neutral Military Commission after consulting the belligerent com- 
mands, and up to the limit laid down in the following paragraph. 

2. The military effectives to be reduced to a maximum of 5,000 
men. 

3. No new acquisitions of warlike material to be made, apart from 
necessary replacements, until the conclusion of the Treaty of Peace. 

4. The Parties, when signing this Convention in the presence of 
the mediators, to give an undertaking of non-aggression. The Neutral 
Military Commission to be responsible for superintending the execu- 
tion of the measures of security until they shall have been carried out 
in full. The Peace Conference thereupon to declare the war at an end. 
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When the execution of the foregoing military assurances and safe- 
guards, which must be executed in full within an unbroken period 
not to exceed ninety days, is initiated on the field of operations, an 
inquiry into the disputes to be initiated at the same time, and the 
Peace Conference to act as specified in Arctile i. 

IV 

The belligerents recognized the declaration of August 3, 1932, 
concerning territorial acquisitions. 

V 

In deference to the humane sentiments of the belligerents and 
mediators, fire to cease at midday (meridian of Cordoba) on June 14. 

In virtue whereof they hereby subscribe by common agreement, 
together with the representatives of the mediating States, to two 
copies of the present Protocol, which they seal and sign on the day 
and in the place aforesaid. 

{Signed) Luis A. Riart. 

TomIs M. Elio. 

Carlos Saavedra Lamas. 

Jose Carlos de Macedo Soares. 

Jose Bonieacio de Astdrada e Silva. 

Luis Alberto Cariola. 

P. Nieto del Rio. 

Alexander W. Weddell. 

Hugh Gibson. 

Felipe Barreda Laos. 

Eugenio Martinez Thedy. 

{Signed) Oscar Ibarra Garcia, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

ADDITIONAL PROTOCOL 

For the purpose of putting into effect the provisions of Article v 
of the Protocol signed this day, the High Contracting Parties request 
the Commission of Mediation to despatch the Neutral Military Com- 
mission to the battle-front forthwith. On arrival, it shall arrange for 
the cessation of fire as provided in the said Article v, and shall begin 
the work of fixing the fine of separation between the armies, contem- 
plated in Article n, paragraph (a), of the principal Protocol. If the 
principal Protocol is ratified by the Congresses of Bofivia and Para- 
guay within the period of ten days laid down for that purpose, the 
provisional cessation of fire referred to by the present Additional 
Protocol shall be automatically converted into the initial truce 
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contemplated as the final cessation of hostilities in Article rr, 
paragraph {a), of the principal Protocol; in the contrary event, that 
is to say, if such ratification is not secured, the suspension of fire 
referred to in the aforesaid Article v shall ipso facto come to an end. 

In faith whereof they hereby sign the present Additional Protocol, 
in two copies, at Buenos Aires, this twelfth day of June One thousand 
nine hundred and thirty -five. 

(Signed) Tomas M. Elio. 

Luis A. Riaht. 

Carlos Saavedra Lamas. 

Jose Carlos db Macedo Soares. 

Jose Bonifacio db Andrada e Silva. 

Luis Alberto Cariola. 

F. Nieto del Rio. 

Alexander W. Weddell. 

Hugh Gibson. 

Felupe Barreda Laos. 

Eugenio Martinez Thedy. 

(Signed) Oscar Ibarra Garcia, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

3. Proces-verbal op the Meetino of the Buenos Aires 
Conference, October 25, 1935^^ 

At Buenos Aires, this twenty -fifth day of October, nineteen hundred 
and thirty-five. Their Excellencies the Delegates of the following 
countries to the Peace Conference: for the Argentine Republic, Dr. 
Carlos Saavedra Lamas, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Isidore 
Ruiz Moreno, and Dr. Luis A. Podesta Costa ; for Brazil, Dr. Jose de 
Paulo Rodriguez Alves and Dr. Edmundo da Luz Pinto ; for Chile, 
Dr. Luis Alberto Cariola and Dr. Fehx Nieto del Rio ; for the United 
States of America, Mr. Hugh Gibson ; for Peru, Dr. Felipe Barreda 
Laos and Dr. Luis Feman Cisneros ; for Uruguay, Dr. Pedro Manini 
Rios, and Dr. Eugenio Martinez Thedy; being assembled at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Argentine Republic, deliberated 
upon the points contained in Article in of the Protocol of June 12, 
and resolved, (a) to place upon record that, at the meeting held 
by them on October 23, the reports of the Neutral Military 
Commission dated October 18 were approved; (b) that, never- 
theless, in connexion with those reports the question of the neutral 
military police was left unsettled ; (c) that, at the meeting held on 

^ Communicated to the Secretary -General of the League hy Dr. Saavedra 
Lamas, President of the Conference. League Document, C. 465. M. 237. 
1935. vii. 
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the twenty-fourth, it was decided to publish through the Secretariat 
the Draft Treaty of Peace and Friendship and the Explanatory 
Statement attached thereto, which were handed to the representa- 
tives of Bolivia and Paraguay, at the meeting on October 15 ; (d) to 
adopt as a decision of the Conference the following declaration to 
which formal expression will be given at a plenary meeting to be 
held on Monday October 28 in the presence of the representatives of 
Bolivia and Paraguay ; 

Tn consideration of the provisions of the Protocol of Peace of the 
twelfth day of June one thousand nine hundred and thirty-five, which 
stipulates that the war be declared at an end as soon as the measures 
of security specified in Article in have been carried out ; 

‘Whereas the Neutral Military Commission responsible for super- 
intending the execution of the said measures of security informed the 
Conference in its reports of October 18 of this year: 

‘1. That the demobilization of the belligerent armies has been 
completed in the form decided by the said Commission, within 
ninety days of the date of the fixing of the line of separation 
between the armies ; 

‘ 2. That the military effectives of the armies of Bolivia and Para- 
guay have been reduced to less than five thousand men : 

‘ 3. That the two Parties have fulfilled their obligation not to make 
new acquisitions of warlike material ; 

‘4. That the two Parties have carried out their undertaking of 
non-aggression ; 

‘Whereas the said undertaking of non-aggression given by the 
Parties precludes the renewal of hostilities ; 

‘And whereas, finally, the state of war has ceased to exist owing to 
the final cessation of hostilities and the impossibility of their resump- 
tion. 

The Peace Conference Decides : 

‘To declare the war between the Republics of Bohvia and Paraguay 
at an end.’ 

It was finally resolved to adopt a second declaration which will 
also be formally expressed in the same manner as the preceding one : 

‘The Peace Conference, in declaring the war between the Republics 
of Bolivia and Paraguay at an end, in accordance with Article m of 
the Protocol of June 12, 1935 ; 

‘Whereas, now that the military aspect of the conflict no longer 
exists, it is the duty of the Parties and the mediators to continue to 
study the questions at issue, the Conference, discharging the functions 
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assigned to it under Article i of the above-mentioned Protocol, and 
convinced that the situation is favourable for the final settlement of 
aU differences outstanding between the two coimtries, 

Decides : 

‘To make a supreme appeal to the Republics of Bolivia and Para- 
guay to unite their efforts with those of the mediators in the lofty aim 
of findin g as soon as possible a pacific solution for all the differences 
still outstanding between the two nations.’ 

In faith whereof the above-mentioned delegates have signed the 
present instrument on the date mentioned. 

{Signed) Carlos Saavedra Lamas. 

{Signed) Jose de Paulo Rodriguez Alves. 

Edmundo da Luz Pinto. 

Hugh Gibson. 

P. Mantni Rios. 

Eugenio Martinez Thedy. 

Luis Alberto Cabiola. 

F. Nieto del Rio. 

Feldpe Barrbda Laos. 

Luts FernAn Cisneros. 

I. Ruiz Moreno. 

L. A. Podesta Costa. 

III. PAN AMERICA 

Intbr-Amerioan Conference for the Maintenance of Peace’- 

The Conference which assembled in Buenos Aires on December 1, 1936, 
and in which twenty-one American States took part, was an Inter- 
American Conference, and not one of the regular series of Pan-American 
Conferences, of which the seventh was held at Montevideo in 1933.^ 

The adoption by the United States of the Good Neighbour Policy in 
1933, of which practical proof was given in the withdrawal of the United 
States marines from Nicaragua and Haiti and the abandonment of the 
Platt amendment in regard to Cuba,® created a good impression in South 
and Central America, where there had always been a tendency to regard 
with suspicion any attempt by the United States to exert its influence and 
to protest against any form of intervention. By 1936 eonfidence had in- 
creased that non-interference was the settled policy of the United States, 
though its development continued to be watched for any deviation. But 
while reassured as to the intentions of their powerful northern neighbour, 
the majority of other American States, and Argentina, ChUe, Colombia, 

’ See Survey for 1936, Part yi (i). 

® See Documents for 1933, pp. 480-91. 

® See Documents for 1934, p. 443. 
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Mexico, Peru, and Uruguay in particular, were not prepared to reorientate 
their policy on a purely Pan-American rather than an international basis. 
They desired, in fact, to have the best of two worlds, that is to say, to com- 
bine the benefits of their political and economic connexions with Europe 
and the League of Nations with the advantages of their geographical 
situation and their associations with one another and with the United 
States in the Pan-American Union. An indication of this was to be foxmd 
in the Saavedra Lamas Anti-War Pact of October 10, 1933,^ which, though 
originally signed by all the Latin-American States, was left open to aU 
countries and adhered to by the United States and a number of European 
States. 

The formulation by the United States of a neutrality policy in the 
summer of 1935 marked the beginning of a new development which was 
hastened by the failure of the League policy in regard to the Italo-Abys- 
sinian War. The object of the American neutrahty legislation® was to 
keep the United States out of war, and there were indications in state- 
ments by the President and Mr. CordeU Hull of a desire to see a similar 
policy adopted by other American States with a view to ensuring the 
maintenance of peace on the American continent by avoiding entangle- 
ment in extraneous conflicts. 

Encouraged by the results of preliminary conversations. President 
Roosevelt, on January 30, 1936, despatched practically identical letters 
to the Presidents of the twenty other American States,® proposing the 
summoning of a special Inter- American Conference ‘ to determine how the 
maintenance of peace may best be safeguarded’, whether by ratifying or 
amending existing agreements for pacific settlement, or by the creation of 
‘new instruments of peace, additional to those already formulated’, which 
might supplement the efforts of the League of Nations and other peace 
agencies in seeking to prevent war. 

While President Roosevelt’s suggestion was unanimously approved, the 
replies revealed certain differences of opinion regarding the actual measures 
to be taken for the revision or extension of American peace machinery. 
Broadly speaking, while none of the replies advocated withdrawal from 
the League of Nations, and most of them were couched in non-committal 
terms, two tendencies were evident, one, in favour of an increasing 
measure of regionahsm, going so far in some cases as the advocation of 
the establishment of an American League of Nations with its own Cove- 
nant, Permanent Council, and Court of Justice ; another, in favour of over- 
hauling existing machinery and introducing improvements to supplement 
the efforts of the League of Nations without setting up a new regional 
organization. The first group included Colombia, the Dominican Re- 
public, and Guatemala the second Argentina, Chile, El Salvador, and 
Mexico.® Uruguay® took up a position mid-way between the two, main- 
taining that ‘ America’s problems are proper to herself ’ and that ‘ individual 
action of America is -not irreconcilable with the Geneva Covenant’, and 
would act as a link between the League and the American States outside it 

^ See Documents for 1933, p. 475. 

° See Documents for 1935, vol. ii, pp. 263-96. 

® See below, p. 548. ■* See below, pp. 554, 556, 557 respectively. 

‘ See below, pp. 549, 550, 556, 557 respectively. ® See below, p. 558. 
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(U.S.A., Brazil, Paraguay, and Costa Rica).^ A Committee of Twenty-one, 
consisting of the diplomatic representatives of the Latin- American States 
in Washington under the Chairmanship of Mr. Cordell Hull, was set up 
on April 8, 1936. Argentina (April 15), Chile (May 18), and Colombia 
(May 20) subsequently submitted the texts of draft agreements or memo- 
randa in amplification of their replies to President Roosevelt’s invitation. 
The final version of the Agenda was adopted on July 22, and was divided 
into six sections dealing respectively with the organization of peace, 
neutrality, the limitation of armaments, legal problems, economic prob- 
lems, and intellectual co-operation. On August 5 Dr. Saavedra Lamas 
announced that the Conference would open in Buenos Aires on December 1 . 

On November 6 it was announced that President Roosevelt would 
himself be present at the opening of the Conference, while the United 
States Delegation would be led by Mr. Cordell Hub. 

The President broke his southward journey at Rio de Janeiro where, 
on November 27, he spoke at a joint session of the Brazilian Congress and 
Supreme Court,® emphasizing ‘the glories of interdependence’ and de- 
claring that the American States could not ‘countenance aggression — from 
wheresoever it may come In declaring the Conference open, on Decem- 
ber 1 , President Justo extended a warm welcome to President Roosevelt. 
He also declared that a decisive step on the road towards universal peace 
would have been taken on the day that ‘instruments of American origin 
are successfully co-ordinated with the League of Nations Covenant and 
with other treaties for the confirmation of law, justice, equity, and morahty 
in relations between States’.® President Roosevelt then delivered his 
eagerly-awaited speech.'* The Republics of the New World, he declared, 
could help the Old World to arrest the impending catastrophe by perfecting 
the mechanism of peace and preventing future war between themselves 
by striving to prevent the creation of those conditions which give rise to 
war, by consulting together should any State, driven by war madness or 
land-hunger, seek to commit acts of aggression, by maintaining and defend- 
ing democracy, and by encouraging the international exchange of commo- 
dities to the welfare and prosperity of their State and civilization as a 
whole. The President left on his return journey on December 2 and the 
Conference then settled down to Committee work, electing Dr. Saavedra 
Lamas as its President. 

On December 5 Mr. Cordell Hub, in his opening address on behalf of the 
American Delegation, outlined his Government’s views on the problems 
before the Conference, enumerating eight ‘vitaby important principles 
and proposals for a comprehensive peace programme and peace structure ’,® 
the application of which was not, he pointed out, limited merely to the 
Conference. To give effect to this programme Mr. Hub laid before the 
Conference, on December 7, the draft of a convention for the co-ordination 
and extension of existing treaties between the American States.® The 
principal features of this Convention were the proposed estabbshment of a 
permanent Inter- American Consultative Committee and the adoption, in 

* Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Honduras gave notice of withdrawal in May, 
June, and July, 1938, respectively. 

“ See below, p. 558. ’ See below, p. 561. * See below, p. 563. 

* See below, p. 568. ® See below, p. 677. 
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the event of an outbreak of hostilities, of measures similar to those provided 
for in the United States neutrality legislation, including embargoes on the 
export of arms and war material and on the granting of loans and credits. 

The reactions to this proposal were in accordance with expectation. 
Brazil, the five Central American States (Costa Rica, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and El Salvador), Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, and Venezuela supported the Convention. It was criticized, on 
the other hand, under the leadership of the Argentine representatives, 
supported by Chile, Colombia, and Uruguay, by those States which were 
opposed to the development of Pan-American regional isolationism. Be- 
tween the conflicting proposals submitted by the individual Republics 
forming these two groups, the United States delegation acted in a media- 
tory capacity, and eventually when the Conference closed on December 23 
eleven conventions or treaties had been drafted, carrying the approval of 
aU the twenty- one States. These were: 

1 . Convention for the maintenance, preservation, and re-establishment 
of peace. 

2. Additional protocol relative to non-intervention. 

3. Treaty on the prevention of controversies. 

4. Inter- American treaty on good offices and mediation. 

5. Convention to co-ordinate, extend, and assure the f ulfilm ent of the 
existing treaties between the American States. 

6. Convention on the Pan-American Highway. 

7. Convention for the promotion of Inter- American cultural relations. 

8. Convention on interchange of publications. 

9. Convention concerning artistic exhibitions. 

10, Convention concerning peaceful orientation of public instruction. 

11. Convention concerning facilities for educational and publicity films. 
In addition there were adopted sixty-two acts and resolutions. 

The draft of a co-ordinating convention, submitted by Mr. Cordell Hull 
on December 7, underwent considerable alteration, but traces of its pro- 
visions were visible in the Convention for the Maintenance, Preservation, 
and Re-establishment of Peace (the so-called collective security pact)^ and 
the Convention to Co-ordinate, Extend, and Assure the fulfilment of the 
existing Treaties between the American States (the so-called neutrality 
convention).^ It may be noted that while provision was contained in these 
two instruments for consultation, none was included for the establishment 
of a permanent consultative committee. In the neutrality convention 
individual States were left free to impose such embargoes as they desired 
within the framework of their existing obligations. Further, the rights and 
duties of American States Members of the League were safeguarded. 
Certain States entered reservations to their signatures df the conventions. 

The Conference also adopted a ProtocoP on Non-Intervention amending 
the Convention on the Rights and Duties of States adopted at the Monte- 
video Conferenee in 1933.* Two other important treaties are those dealing 
with Good Offices and Mediation® and the Prevention of Controversies.® 

Among the sixty-two Resolutions and Declarations adopted were the 

^ See below, p. 583. “ See below, p. 588. 

^ See below, p. 584. * See Documents for 1933, p. 482. 

® See below, p. 586. “ See below, p. 586. 
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Declaration dealing with the Principles of American Solidarity and Co- 
operation^ and the Resolution relative to the Co-ordination of Pacific 
Instruments with the Covenant of the League of Nations.^ Other resolu- 
tions deferred consideration of the proposal for an American League of 
Nations and requested the Governing Board of the Pan-American Union 
to study and report on the project for an Inter- American Court of Inter- 
national Justice. The remainder were devoted to a variety of legal, cul- 
tural, humanitarian, and economic subjects. 

Mr. Cordell Hull summed up the results of the Conference in a final 
speech on behalf of the American Delegation on December 23.® 

1. PfiRSONAIi LETTER FROM PRESIDENT RoOSEVELT TO PRESIDENT 
JusTO OF Argentina, January 30, 1936* 

My Dear Mr. President: 

The agreement by the Governments of Bolivia and Paraguay upon 
the peace protocols recently negotiated at Buenos Aires® has afforded 
the Government and people of the United States the deepest grati- 
fication, since it has led them to hope that there is now every prospect 
of a permanent and equitable solution of this tragie controversy, 
which has continued for so long a period ; which has caused the sacri- 
fice of so many lives ; and which has placed so crushing a burden of 
expenditure upon the citizens of the two belhgerent nations. I know 
weU with what intimate concern the Government and people of 
Argentina have followed the course of these hostilities, and their 
happiness at the termination of the conflict is fully shared by the 
Government and people of the United States. 

I cherish the sincere conviction that the moment has now arrived 
when the American Repubhcs, through their designated representa- 
tives seated at a common council table, should seize this altogether 
favourable opportunity to consider their joint responsibility and 
their common need of rendering less likely in the future the outbreak 
or the continuation of hostilities between them, and by so doing, 
serve in an eminently practical manner the cause of permanent peace 
on this Western Continent. If the tragedy of the Chaco can be con- 
sidered as having served any useful end, I believe such end wiU he in 
our joint willingness to profit from the experience learned and to 
exert our common endeavours in guarding against the repetition of 
such American disasters. 

It has seemed to me that the American Governments might for 
these reasons view favourably the suggestion that an extraordinary 

^ See below, p. 593. ’ See below, p. 594. ^ See below, p. 594. 

* U.S. State Department, Press Releases, No. 333, February 15, 1936. Practi- 
cally identical letters were sent at the same time to the Presidents of the other 
American republics. “ See above, p. 638. 
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Inter- American conference be summoned to assemble at an early date, 
at Buenos Aires, should the Government of the Argentine Eepubhc 
so desire, or, if not, at some other capital of this Continent, to deter- 
mine how the maintenance of peace among the American Republics 
may best be safeguarded — whether, perhaps, through the prompt 
ratification of all of the Inter-American peace instruments already 
negotiated ; whether through the amendment of existing peace instru- 
ments in such manner as experience has demonstrated to be most 
necessary; or perhaps through the creation by common accord of 
new instruments of peace additional to those already formulated. 

These steps, furthermore, would advance the cause of world peace, 
inasmuch as the agreements which might be reached would supple- 
ment and reinforce the efforts of the League of Nations and of all 
other existing or future peace agencies in seeking to prevent war. 

With the conclusion of the Chaco War and with the re-establishment 
of peace throughout this Continent, there would appear to be offered 
an opportunity for helpful counsel among our respective Governments 
which may not soon again be presented. Your Excellency’s devotion 
to the maintenance of peace between the American Repubhcs is weU 
known, and I would therefore deeply appreciate such views as Your 
Excellency may care to express to me, as I would likewise value 
highly Your Excellency’s opinion whether such a special Inter- 
American conference of the American Republics would not in fact 
prove most beneficial. 

I am addressing myself thus personally to Your Excellency, instead 
of through the usual diplomatic channels, because of my thought that 
the questions at issue are of such vital concern to the people of this 
Continent as to warrant a personal interchange of views between the 
Presidents of the American Republics. 

With the expression of my warm regard, believe me, my dear Mr. 
President, 

Faithfully yours, Fkanklin D. Roosevelt. 

2. Extracts from the Replies of the Presidents of the Ameri- 
can Republics to President Roosevelt’s Letter of January 30, 

1936.1 

(i) President Augustin P. Justo (Argentina), February 22, 1936 

. . . Your Excellency’s ‘good neighbour’ policy has opened shining 
perspectives in the life of American relations, with vast projecting 
which the future will be able to develop. 

1 U.S. State Department, Press Releases, No. 342, April 18, 1936. 
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I understand that within the universal interdependence there is no 
room for regional distinctions nor for the separation of continents, 
but that a consohdation of peace among the nations of America wiU 
always be a very valuable contribution to the same aims which are 
followed in the world order. Your Excellency has emmciated with 
lofty criterion the hope that we may strengthen them, thus defining 
their easy conciliation with the great international organisms of whose 
pacts we are signatories and the possibility of whose co-ordination in 
the same noble aims has been practically demonstrated in the recent 
conflict of the Chaco Boreal. . . . 

(ii) President Arturo Alessandri {Chile), February 21, 1936 

... I share fuUy the conviction of Your Excellency of the usefulness 
of proceeding to examine the joint responsibihty of the American 
Governments in the prevention of all future hostilities between the 
nations of the continent, not only in the interest of our own security, 
but as a valuable encouragement to the work of universal conciliation 
being accomplished, with growing persistence and efficiency, by such 
entities as the League of Nations and other analogous Organisms of 
peace. 

Aware of the necessity of acting, whenever an opportunity presents 
itself, in favour of the ideal of peace, my Government never has 
spared efforts nor declined sacrifices to promote it ; and therefore I 
am delighted to embrace now the opportunity which Your Excellency 
offers to collaborate with the other American Governments in the 
establishment of a preventive system against conflicts between the 
Republics of our continent. 

In the desire of so contributing that the special Inter-American 
Conference, the convocation of which Your Excellency proposes, may 
satisfy the natural hopes of the people and constitute an effective 
step forward in the field of good international understanding, it seems 
to me to be indubitably necessary previously to establish, in a precise 
and restrictive manner, the matters to be discussed. With this objec- 
tive, transcendental for the ultimate success of the initiative, I submit 
to Your Excellency’s examination certain phases worthy of being con- 
sidered in the preparation of the programme of the proposed assembly. 

Your Excellency contemplates three possible paths for the Con- 
ference to take in its work for the preservation of peace. I shall make 
a brief analysis of each : 

I. The prompt ratification of all the Inter- American peace instru- 
ments already negotiated. The Pan-American agreements to which 
Your Excellency alludes are the following: 
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(а) Treaty of Obligatory Arbitration ; Second International Con- 
ference of American States, Mexico, 1902. Signed by 9 
countries, ratifications deposited by 3, and ratified by 3 
others. 

(б) Treaty for the Prevention of Conflicts (Gondra Treaty) ; Fifth 
International Conference of American States, Santiago, Chile, 
1923. Signed by 20 countries, adhered to by 1, ratifications 
deposited by 18, and ratified by 1. 

{c) General Convention for Inter-American Conciliation; Wash- 
ington, 1929. Signed by 20 countries, ratifications deposited by 
14, and ratified by 3. 

(d) Inter-American Arbitration Treaty ; Washington, 1929. Signed 
by 20 countries, ratifications without reservations deposited 
by 6, and with reservations by 7, and ratified by 1. 

(c) ProtoeolofProgressive Arbitration; Washington, 1929. Signed 
by 20 countries, ratifications deposited by 8, and ratified by 2. 

Apart from the purely Pan-American agreements cited above, 
there are others of a universal character which bind a number of 
countries of our continent : 

1. Arbitration Convention, signed at The Hague in 1907. 40 
countries signed and adhered to it without reservations, 8 with 
reservations. 27 ratified it. 

2. Pact of the League of Nations, Versailles, 1920. 29 States 
signed and ratified it, 15 adhered to it in the two months following 
its entrance into effect, and 16 were later admitted. 4 countries have 
denounced it. 

3. Treaty for Proscribing War (Kellogg -Briand), Washington, 1928. 
56 coimtries signed and adhered to it. 

4. General Act of Geneva, 1923. It is not in force for lack of a 
sufficient number of ratifications. 

5. Anti-War Pact (Saavedra Lamas), Rio de Janeiro, 1933. 
21 American and 9 European nations signed and adhered to it, 18 
have ratified, and it is before the legislative assembly of 6 of the 12 
American nations which have not ratified. 

Besides the referred-to agreements, the American nations are 
bound among themselves and with the nations of other continents 
by bilateral conventions of investigation, conciliation, and arbitra- 
tion, some of a general type known under the name of the illustrious 
Secretary of State of the United States of America, Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan. They are many, and their enumeration would 
excessively lengthen this reply. 

II. Amendment of existent peace instruments. The circumstance 
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tliat some ratifying States have made reservations to various of the 
conventions in force, and the resistance of others to ratification, 
indicates the nonconformity of some of the signatories with some of 
the provisions embodied in them. 

III. The creation, by common accord, of new instruments of peace 
additional to those already formulated. This possibility has been 
attempted on various occasions; the Anti-War Pact of 1933 repre- 
sents the fii-st step towards co-ordinating in a single instrument the 
principal and most generally accepted stipulations of previous agree- 
ments ; a similar objective was sought in the draft of a peace code, 
submitted to the Seventh International Conference of American 
States by Mexico, the study of which is stiU taking place. 

The preceding detailed summary, which I have believed myself 
justified in making, in deference to the better co-operation that this 
reply seeks, suggests to me the folloufing considerations : 

The number of imiversal and bilateral Inter- American peace pacts 
already in effect musters considerable importance. Their ratification 
repiresents a great effective step, since Your Excellency is not un- 
aware how slow and accidental is, in general terms, the process to 
wliich international agreements are subject under our constitutional 
systems. . . . 

The procedure should be as follows: all the American States which 
have not yet done so should agree to seek a means of ratifying the 
already-existing pacts, and in the Conference, the convocation of 
which Your Excellency suggests, to formulate the amendments which, 
for that pmpose, they conceive essential. These amendments and the 
reservations formulated by other signatories in their ratifications, 
when examined by the Conference, then should become, together with 
any other stipulations whose incorporation may be considered neces- 
sary, a part of a new additional agreement, independent of preceding 
ones, but intended to co-ordinate their application. . . . 

The foregoing observations touch upon the pimely inter-American 
aspects of Yomr Excellency’s initiative : but as Your Excellency indi- 
cated, we must consider the efforts of America as complementary to 
and reinloreing those of the League of Nations and other organisms 
for the prevention of wars. Such is, also, the concept accepted by the 
Pan-American Conferences in their agreements on the codification of 
international law: the juridical system regulating international rela- 
tions can be one only for the entire universe, w'hatever may be the 
jjoeuliar foTms of procedure required by geographical or other special 
circiamstances. This essential nexus between the constructive efforts 
of groups of nations and the aggr^ate of all the States of the world. 
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may be maintained and invigorated by means of the general accep- 
tance of a practice already established in recent agreements of Ameri- 
can origin: Convention of Private International Law, Saavedra 
Lamas Pact, Convention on the Nationality of Women. This practice 
is that of opening Inter-American agreements to the adherence or 
accession of non- American countries, and thus to accelerate the sub- 
stantive world unification of international law. 

I do not believe it possible to hmit this reply to the terms only of 
Your Excellency’s initiative. As President of the Repubhc of Chile, 
the peace policy of which dates from the dawn of independence, I 
must invite Your Excellency’s illustrious attention towards certain 
vital facts which, in our judgment, are entailed in the maintenance 
of effective peace between nations. 

It is not enough to estabhsh a juridical system, no matter how 
perfect, to destroy the germs of international conflict. From the filter 
of the will to peace of governments and peoples escape the contagious 
virus of prejudices, the subtle selfishness of economic hostilities, and 
the interests of international armament advocates. America is free 
from ancestral hatreds and feels itself united in a common aspiration 
of liberty and democracy m order to give to man opportimities for 
moral and material betterment without any limitation other than his 
own capacity. To purify this atmosphere from the excrescences of a 
propaganda interested in erecting the barrier of hatred between 
peoples, we must do something in favour of moral disarmament, by 
means of a common and ample educational effort, which wfil mould 
the coming generations of our countries in an atmosphere of affection 
and mutual understanding. At the same time, we need to avoid the 
conflict of economic interests with a pohcy of increasing tariff exemp- 
tions on reciprocal trade. Also, we must arrest the beUicose influence 
of armament advocates, which not only bleeds our peoples economi- 
cally, and retards their effective progress in the social-economic field 
and in the spiritual realm, but creates, at times, aggressive and mili- 
tant attitudes, under colour of the loftiest and noblest national aims. 

This last phase has for Chile and Chileans the enhanced value of a 
profoimd and unvarying conviction. The pacts of May 1902 with the 
Republic of Argentina, in moments of intense bellicose excitement, 
not only referred to arbitration the great disputed interests, but 
offered the example of an agreement on the limitation of armaments, 
comphed with loyally and honoiirably by both countries. Years 
later, before movements disturbing to peace, brought on by propa- 
ganda for greater armaments in America, Chile proposed and obtained 
the inclusion in the programme of the Fifth International Conference 
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of American States of the topic of limitation of armaments. Due to 
circumstances foreign to our will, the Santiago Conference could not 
reach an agreement on so vital a matter. Now that Your Excellency, 
with an initiative of lofty moral distinction, suggests to the American 
countries an exceptional opportunity to pursue the work of peace, an 
essential basis of aU Pan- Americanism, I, as President of Chile, invite 
Your Excellency to give thought to the convenience of including in 
the programme of the proposed Conference the study of practicable 
methods for the limitation of armaments. ... 

(iii) President Alfonso Lopez {Colombia), February 18, 1936 

... I share the opinion of those who beheve that the moment has 
come for this continent to face its fimdamental problems with the 
decision and clarity desired by our peoples, for the multiple limita- 
tions, frequently excessive, to which other coxmtries, with very com- 
plex interests, have to submit themselves are — in our affairs — 
obstacles which we Americans ought to overcome resolutely if we 
intend to assme peace in the Americas. 

Furthermore, it is common knowledge that we might evolve a 
joint pohcy for the purpose of endeavouring to cause peace to prevail 
in world councils and assemblies in which, much to our regret, we 
have been playing a role subordinated to the interests of the great 
European nations, who accept our adherence to anti-war law, who 
request our effective co-operation in imposing it and cause that co- 
operation to weigh in the international game, but do not consult our 
will when they consider it possible to do without it in reaching solu- 
tions in which an intervention such as ours is a matter of indifference 
or might constitute an obstacle to vast political plans. We have just 
seen with surprise how, when an attempt was made to apply Article 16 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, there were not lacldng 
those who desired to convert the very body created for avoiding, 
restraining, and punishing the armed aggressions of one State against 
another into an instrument of imperialistic enterprise affecting the 
independence of one of the Members of the League. 

There now exists, moreover, a continental atmosphere very favom- 
able for drawing closer the relations of the other American Republics 
with the Repubhc over which Your Excellency worthily presides. . . . 
Within the brief period of Your Excellency’s administration, there 
has been effected a fundamental change of direction which aU the 
American peoples justly appreciate and which redoimds to the sym- 
pathy for and the prestige of the United States from the Rio Grande 
to the Straits of Magellan. Now is seen much more clearly, more 
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easily, the co-operation — reciprocal in its benefits — of the American 
States on the basis of an international democracy in which each 
nation counts by merit of being well organized and no longer by 
merit of its greater or less capacity for aggression or defence. 

Permit me, Excellency, to say at this point that I consider indis- 
pensable and of decisive importance for the success of these Inter- 
American conferences the predominance of a proper democratic idea. 
The inequahty of our circumstances, geographically, as weU as eco- 
nomically and politically, would not bring these Repubhes to sit down 
comfortably at a round table if they should not have the certainty, 
in advance, of taking part in the discussions and of carrying weight 
in the decisions without being subjected to any hierarchy of prefer- 
ence. I think that we ought to liberate the idea of Pan- Americanism, 
which seeks out all the affinities of the new continent for the purpose 
of directing them towards common objectives, from the obstacle 
which would be created by a tendency to form great or small hege- 
monies presuming to exercise more rights or exert more influence than 
the rest of the nations frankly meeting together for the purpose of 
serving a cause of union and mutual agreement. But I am sure that 
such obstacle will not appear at the Conference which will assemble 
under Your Excellency’s auspices, as does generally occur in the 
great concerts of States where the old spirit of the imperialist Powers 
has not been excluded; for the inspiration of Your Excellency’s 
Administration is a democratic guaranty which is recognized and 
applauded by all. 

Nothing would be more gratifying to me than that Your Excel- 
lency’s initiative might be extended to the organization of an Inter- 
American mechanism of peace dowered with a virtue with which 
those in existence can no longer provide themselves : this is due to 
the fact of their not having been submitted to difficult tests without 
failing in them totally or partially. The league of American nations 
for the purpose of creating its regional law, broader than that now 
prevailing in the world and intended for application with all energy 
and without reservations or exceptions, woffid be a fascinating per- 
spective of this Conference which Colombia would view with rejoicing. 
Columbia would not resign herself to the mere ratifleation of the old 
agreements nor to the consolidation of those now in force without 
making an attempt to propose canons stOl more efficacious for the 
struggle against war and for holding in check and punishing aggres- 
sors. Your Excellency may feel assured that no country would accept 
such a policy with more enthusiasm nor offer more sincere support to 
those who, like Your Excellency, advocate it. We have on our side 
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the double authority of a diplomatic tradition of peace which has 
never failed and that of having been, together with Peru, one of the 
two States which have carried out Geneva’s recommendations of 
peace — at a time when we were on the brink of a conflict — and which 
have sought with the most interest and decision a stable agreement 
for the peaceful solution of all their differences. . . . 

My Government not only views the projected Conference with 
pleasure but, as I have said, with the hope that the Conference may 
find it possible to extend its scope to considering the constitution of a 
new agency for peace which might collaborate with the League of 
Nations but would act with greater vigour within the terms of a 
regional peace pact, adapted to the circumstances of these peoples 
and to the manner in which they solve their international problems, 
without fear for permanent peace. 

(iv) President Rafael L. Trujillo {Dominican Republic), February 11, 

1936 

... I must declare without reservation that not only do I adhere to 
Your Excellency’s high design of sponsoring the meeting of an extra- 
ordinary Conference wherein the States of America may agree upon 
the adoption of measures particularly directed towards the assurance 
of peace among themselves, but also that, repeating an idea expressed 
by myself publicly in July 1935, I hasten to advance the suggestion 
that the agenda of the projected Conference include, as a capital 
point, the study of the possibility of founding a League of American 
Nations of a permanent character, the action of which would be more 
efficacious and advantageous for our countries than that of the League 
of Nations. 

The continental organization thus created could, like the similar 
one at Geneva, hold periodic general assemblies, be represented per- 
manently by a directive committee or council, and act according to 
the tenor of the provisions of a covenant, the primary objective of 
which would be to lay the foundations of Pan-American international 
justice. . . . 

(v) President Maximiliano H. Martinez [El Salvador), February 12, 

1936 

... I fully agree that the end expressed should be sought by rati- 
fying, revising, or creating the instruments you indicate, the more so 
since I thinlc — ^hke Your Excellency — that such agreements will pro- 
mote world tranquillity, by supplementing the efforts of the League 
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of Nations and aU present and future institutions dedicated to preven- 
tion of the violent solution of international differences. . . . 

(vi) President Jorge Ubico {Guatemala), February 13, 1936 

... I am glad to advise Your Excellency that I accept with real 
pleasure the suggestions which you are pleased to make to me con- 
cerning so important a matter, as under date of December 5 last I 
had the honour to suggest confidentially to Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment through my Minister for Foreign Affairs, Licenciado Klee, and 
His Excellency Mr. Hanna, Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States near my Government, and through the Department of State, 
the signing of a general treaty of solidarity and mutual co-operation 
among the American nations, deeming that among them there are 
common interests, the protection of which is vital in the life of the 
continent. I added that they should exert aU their efforts and possi- 
bilities to exalt and safeguard the desire for peace, justice, and mutual 
respect which must serve as the basis of public law in America. I 
venture to transmit to Your Excellency a copy of the draft under 
reference.^. . . 


(vii) President L. Cardenas {Mexico), February 19, 1936 

... On the initiation of this new effort, which cannot but reinforce 
and supplement the efforts of the League of Nations and of the other 
agents, present or future, which endeavoiu to prevent war, Mexico, 
conscious of her position with respect to world interests, confirms her 
traditional attitude in relation to instruments of peace. I, personally, 
consider the special Inter- American Conference which Your Excel- 
lency suggests very useful for the high aims pursued, and I desire, 
therefore, to offer you my most enthusiastic co-operation for the 
realization of your noble idea. . . , 

^ The main provisions of this were as follows : 

4. They consider interventions or acts of aggression hy a foreign Power 
against any one of them as a danger to the integrity and sovereignty of the 
nations of this continent ; and, as a result of the solidarity hereby agreed upon, 
they imdertake to employ all their resources in defence of the violated right. 

5. The mutual co-operation hereby agreed upon constitutes in itself an 
association of the Republics of America with powers sufBcient to protect the 
strict maintenance of the American rights and interests stated in the foregoing 
articles. 

6. They shall organize and create a permanent American international court 
of justice with jurisdiction for setthng conflicts which may arise between the 
signatory Republics. A supplementary convention shall embrace the develop.. 
ment and functioning of the said court and of the association of Republics 
stipulated in Article V. 
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(viii) President Gabriel Terra (Uruguay), February 15, 1936 

. . . America’s problems are proper to herself. The expansion to 
which she aspires, which is also the only one she needs, is circum- 
scribed to the boundaries of each one of her peoples ; and when they 
do pass beyond those boundaries, it is only in the expression of a 
generous solidarity. 

America has her customs and her mentality. 

Peoples of modern formation have assimilated the virtues of Euro- 
pean civilization, which they adapt to broad stages, where they cause 
it to give fruit under a democracy which includes them all, and of 
which the magnificent model is the great people over whose destinies 
Your Excellency presides at the present hour. 

That similarity of situation, of aspirations, of spirit, which brings 
all the American peoples into fraternity, may suggest means of action 
of unique efficacy — as has just occurred in the case of the fortunate 
mediation of various countries, which were really exponents of the 
will of America, in the pacification, now definitive, of Bolivia and 
Paraguay — without prejudice to the more general Covenant of the 
League of Nations, to which we are affiliated, and to which we promise 
to continue to give our adherence. 

In point of fact, that individual action of America is not irreconcil- 
able with the Geneva Covenant and will doubtless be destined to 
strengthen and broaden it, not only because of the similarity of 
purposes but also because it would extend the procedures in favour 
of peace to American countries outside the League, such as the 
United States of America, Brazil, Paraguay, and Costa Rica. 

For my part, I have no fear of inconsistent solutions, neither do 
I fear the dispersion of ideas and dissipation of energy produced by 
lack of guidance and confusion. The purpose will be the same, namely, 
the preservation of the supreme good, peace, and the means of action 
will never conflict among themselves. 

Never could too many means be decided upon for the safeguarding 
of peace. It is necessary to form around oneself a great environment 
of treaties, conferences, resolutions, spiritual and moral bonds of every 
order. . . . 

3. Extbact prom Speech by Pbesident Roosevelt, 
November 27, 1936^ 

... I have had the honour of greeting your great President, and this 
personal friendship between the Chief Executives of our two nations 

* Delivered before tbe Congress and the Supreme Court of Brazil, Bio do 
J aneiro. U .S. Department of State, Press Releases, No. 374, November 28, 1936. 
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seems to me not only of practical benefit but also of profound signi- 
ficance. You, Gentlemen of the Congress, now afford me the courtesy 
of this agreeable opportunity of meeting in person the legislative 
branch of your Government and of exchanging thoughts directly with 
its members. I could not be but deeply sensible of the unique honour 
offered by the presence in this chamber of your Supreme Court, a 
tribunal whose high traditions are known throughout the juridical 
world. Thus, the executive, legislative, and judicial powers of the 
Government of Brazil have united in this demonstration of friendship 
towards the nation which I have the honour to represent. 

Let me now return thanks for this renewed proof of that brother- 
hood which has ever united Brazil and the United States — a fraternity 
not limited to the relations between our Governments, but a firaternity 
which I have reason to know is made evident in every group in both 
countries, whenever and wherever they meet. The fine record of our 
relations is the best answer to those pessimists who scoff at the idea 
of true friendship between nations. In the present state of the world 
it is heartening that the two largest countries in this hemisphere have 
been able, by the exercise of goodwill, good temper, and good sense, 
to conduct the whole course of their relations without clash, or con- 
flict, or fll feeling. 

Not only that. The confidence in each other’s aims and motives 
enables us to work together for the common good. We have a record 
of which we can be proud — a record of joint endeavour in the cause 
of peace in this New World. My country has derived strength and 
confidence from the far-sighted, irreproachable attitude of Brazil in 
its devolution, arbitration, conciliation, and other methods for the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. Your first concern, 
like ours, is peace ; for we know that war destroys, not only human 
lives and human happiness, but destroys as well the ideals of indi- 
vidual liberty and of the democratic form of representative govern- 
ment which is the goal of all the American Repubhcs. I think I can 
say that if in the generation to come we can five without war, demo- 
cratic government throughout the Americas will prove its complete 
ability to raise the standards of life for those millions who cry for- 
opportunity to-day. The motto of war is: ‘Let the strong survive ; 
let the weak die.’ The motto of peace is: ‘Let the strong help the 
weak to survive.’ 

There is room for aU of us, without treading on one another’s toes. 
There are resources of natme adequate for our present and our future. 
We are happily free from ancient antagonisms which have brought 
so much misery to other parts of the world. There are, it is true. 
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conflicts of interest between the American States, but they cannot be 
called serious or difficult of solution, when compared with the deeply- 
rooted hates of other continents. There is no American conflict — and 
I weigh my words when I say this — there is no American conflict that 
cannot be settled by orderly and peaceful means. And it is in our 
common interest imperative that they be settled always by agree- 
ment and not by bloodshed. We serve not ourselves alone. The > 
friendly nations of the Americas can render no greater service to 
civilization itself than by maintaining both domestic and interna- 
tional peace and by freeing themselves for ever from conflict. 

We are about to gather in a great American Conference, called by 
President Justo in furtherance of the ‘good neighbour’ policy in 
which we aU share. In this Conference we have the opportunity to 
banish war from the New World and dedicate it to peace. It is 
unt hink able to me that in this time of world-wide apprehension 
we should fail to seize the opportunity to meet what is a heavy 
responsibility. This is no time to hesitate. We must be guided by 
a serene and generous view of our common needs. World horizons 
may be dark, but the time is auspicious for our task in America. 
The rest of the world presents a grim picture of armed camps and 
threats of conflict. But in our own continent armed clashes, which 
in recent years have divided American countries, have been happily 
brought to an end. 

It is gratifjdng to be able to pay weU-deserved tribute to the very 
outstanding part played by your able and distinguished Foreign 
Minister, Macedo Soares, in the mediatory efforts of the representa- 
tives of six American Republics. And the Leticia question was settled 
here in Rio through the patient assistance and masterly diplomacy of 
Dr. Afranio Mello Franco.^ The progress we have made must not be 
allowed to serve as pretext for resting on our laurels ; it should, on the 
contrary, stimulate us to new and increased effort. It is not enough 
that peace prevails from the Arctic to the Antarctic, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ; it is essential that this condition be made permanent, 
that we provide effectively against the recurrence of the horrors of 
war and assure peace to omselves and our posterity. All instru- 
mentahties for the maintenance of peace must be consolidated and 
reinforced. We cannot countenance aggression — from wheresoever 
it may come. 

The people of each and every one of the American Republics — and, 

I am confident, the people of the Dominion of Canada as well — ^wish 
to lead their own lives free from desire for conquest and free from 
^ See Documents for 1934, p. 116. 
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fear of conquest, free at the same time to expand their cultural and 
intellectual relationships and to take council together to encourage 
the peaceful progress of modern civilization. Our aims wiU best be 
served by agreements which bring peace, security, and friendship 
among us and aU our neighbours. 

Solidarity among the American States in the cause of peace consti- 
tutes no threats to other regions or races. The honourable adherence 
to solemn agreements among us wiU harm no other continent. On the 
contrary, the more firmly peace is established in this hemisphere, the 
more closely we live up to the spirit as weU as the letter of our agree- 
ments, the better it will be for aU the rest of the world. Let us present, 
a record which our hemisphere may give to the world as convincing 
proof that peace Kes always at hand when nations, serene in their 
sovereign security, meet their current problems with understanding 
good will. AU of us have learned that no real, no lasting prosperity 
can exist where it is secured at the expense of our neighbours — that 
among nations, as in our domestic relations, the principle of interde- 
pendence is paramount. 

No nation can live entirely to itself. Each one of us has learned 
the glories of independence. Let each one of us learn the glories of 
interdependence. EconomicaUy, we supply each other’s needs ; intel- 
lectuaUy, we maintain a constant, a growing exchange of culture, of 
science, and of thought ; spirituaUy, the life of each can weU enrich 
the life of aU. We are showing in international relations what we have 
long known in private relations — ^that good neighbours make a good 
community. 

In that knowledge we meet to-day as neighbours. We can discard 
the dangerous language of rivalry ; we can put aside the empty phrases 
of ‘diplomatic triumphs’ or ‘shrewd bargains’. We can forget aU 
thought of domination, of selfish coalitions, or of balances of power. 
Those false gods have no place among American neighbours. ... 

4. Extracts from Speech by President Justo op Argentina, 

December 1, 1936^^ 

Once more and under highly auspicious circumstances representa- 
tives of the nations of America, animated by high and noble purposes 
of solidarity, meet to-day in this great assembly enhanced by the 
presence of the iUustrious statesman who sponsored it in the name of 
the great Republic of the North and who has just received the sanction 
of an historic election. It is a signal honour for the Argentine Republic 

^ On opening the Inter-American Conference. International Conciliation, 
No. 328, March 1937, p. 204. 
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to receive in its capital the distinguished representatives of its sister 
nations of the continent, animated by the same aspirations and 
imited by similar sentiments. . . . 

The American countries, whatever their territorial expanse may 
be, are nations with a significance of their own. They have increasing 
weight in the concert of nations and form centres of civilization and 
cultiue, which influence or will influence the general evolution of the 
world. When these young nations, rich in natural resources, offer the 
rest of the countries an example of lofty and dispassionate under- 
standing of their mutual interests, this example may have the virtue 
of correcting many mistaken pohcies and soothing men’s minds by 
guiding them along the road of reflection and prudence. Eor this 
reason the decisions which are reached at this Conference are certain 
to contribute towards improving the distressing conditions against 
which the world is struggling. 

But even though that should not be the case, we should not be 
disheartened. We should not forget that the greatest conquests of 
humanity have been the results of innumerable efforts, and that 
just as nothing is ever lost in the material world, so these generous 
dreams which honour the human spirit will never be lost. Moreover, 
experience has shown that if yesterday’s dream is to-day’s reality, 
we may confidently expect that to-day’s dream wfll be the beautiful 
reality of to-morrow. 

It seems needless to stress the point that in carrying out these 
noble aims, there is no intention of creating antagonistic continental 
groups.. Our sole desire is to find more perfect formulas for the pacific 
solution of international conflicts which may be worthy of the ad- 
herence of all other countries. 

As President Roosevelt said in his invitation to this Conference, 
it is very necessary to consider the means of reinforcing, from the 
Americas, the peace-making activities of the League of Nations, of 
which most countries here represented are Members. On the day that 
the instruments of American origin are successfully co-ordinated with 
the League of Nations Covenant and with other treaties for the con- 
firmation of law, justice, equity, and morality in relations between 
States, a decisive step wfll have been taken on the road towards 
universal peace. . . . 

I am in complete agreement with the suggestion of President 
Roosevelt. I believe that the atmosphere has been prepared for its 
triumph, and therefore I am absolutely confident as to the results of 
this Conference. That is to say, I have faith in this ‘meeting of 
friends’. Sacrifices are certain to be very few, because goodwill pre- 
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vails, but the resulting benefits will unquestionably be of great 
value. . . . 

5. Extracts from Speech by President Roosevelt, 
December 1, 1936^ 

. . . Members of a family need no introduction or formalities when, 
in pursuance of excellent custom, they meet together for their 
common good. 

As a family we appreciate the hospitality of our host. President Justo, 
and the Government and people of Argentina ; and all of us are happy 
that to our friend Dr. Saavedra Lamas has come the weU-deserved 
award of the Nobel Prize for great service in the cause of world peace. 

Tliree years ago the American family met in nearby Montevideo, 
the great capital of the Republic of Uruguay. They were dark days. 
A shattering depression, unparalleled in its intensity, held us together 
with the rest of the world in its grasp. And on our own continent a 
tragic war was raging between two of our sister Republics. 

Yet, at that Conference there was bom, not only hope for our 
common future, but a greater measure of mutual trust between the 
American democracies than had ever existed before. In this Western 
Hemisphere the night of fear has been dispelled. Many of the intoler- 
able burdens of economic depression have been lightened and, due in 
no small part to our common efforts, every nation of this hemisphere 
is to-day at peace with its neighbours. 

This is no conference to form alliances, to divide the spoils of war, 
to partition countries, to deal with human beings as though they 
were the pawns in a game of chance. Our purpose, under happy, 
auspices, is to assure the continuance of the blessing of peace. 

Three years ago, recognizing that a crisis was being thrust upon 
the New World, with splendid unanimity our twenty-one Republics 
set an example to the whole world by proclaiming a new spirit, a new 
day in the affairs of this hemisphere. 

While the succeeding period has justified in full measure all that 
was said and done at Montevideo, it has unfortunately emphasized 
the seriousness of the threat to peace among other nations. Events 
elsewhere have served only to strengthen our horror of war and all 
that war means. The men, women, and children of the Americas 
know that warfare in this day and age means more than the mere 
clash of armies : they see the destruction of cities and of farms — they 
foresee that children and grandchildren, if they survive, will stagger 

^ At the opening session of the Inter-American Conference. International 
Conciliation, No. 328, March 1937, p. 209. 
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for long years not only under the burden of poverty, but also amid 
the threat of broken society and the destruction of constitutional 
government. 

I am profoundly convinced that the plain people everywhere in 
the civUized world to-day wish to bve in peace one with another. And 
still leaders and governments resort to war. Truly, if the genius of 
mankind that has invented the weapons of death cannot discover the 
means of preserving peace, civilization as we know it bves in an 
evil day. 

But we cannot now, especially in view of our common purpose, 
accept any defeatist attitude. We have learned by hard experience 
that peace is not to be had for the mere asking ; that peace, like other 
great privileges, can be obtained only by hard and painstaking effort. 
We are here to dedicate ourselves and our countries to that work. 

You who assemble to-day carry with you in your dehberations the 
hopes of millions of human beings in other less fortunate lands. 
Beyond the ocean we see continents rent asunder by old hatreds and 
new fanaticism. We hear the demand that injustice and inequality 
be corrected by resorting to the sword and not by resorting to reason 
and peaceful justice. We hear the cry that new markets can be 
achieved only through conquest. We read that the sanctity of treaties 
between nations is disregarded. 

We know, too, that vast armaments are rising on every side and 
that the work of creating them employs men and women by the 
milli on. It is natural, however, for us to conclude that such employ- 
ment is false employment, that it builds no permanent structures and 
creates no consumers’ goods for the maintenance of a lasting pros- 
perity. We know that nations guilty of these follies inevitably face 
the day either when their weapons of destruction must be used 
against their neighbours or when an unsound economy, like a house 
of cards, will fall apart. 

In either case, even though the Americas become involved in no 
war, we must suffer too. The madness of a great war in other parts of 
the world would affect us and threaten our good in a hundred ways. 
And the economic collapse of any nation or nations must of necessity 
harm our own prosperity. 

Can we, the Republics of the New World, help the Old World 
to avert the catastrophe which impends ? Yes, I am confident that 
we can. 

First, it is our duty by every honourable means to prevent any 
future war among ourselves. This can best be done through the 
strengthening of the processes of constitutional democratic govern- 
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merit — to make these processes conform to the modem need for unity 
and efficiency and, at the same time, preserve the individual hberties 
of our citizens. By so doing, the people of om nations, unlike the 
people of many nations who live under other forms of government, 
can and will insist on their intention to hve in peace. Thus will demo- 
cratic government be justified throughout the world. 

In the determination to hve at peace among ourselves we in the 
Americas make it at the same time clear that we stand shoulder to 
shoulder in our final determination that others who, driven by war 
madness or land-hunger, might seek to commit acts of aggression 
against us, will fibad a hemisphere wholly prepared to consult together 
for our mutual safety and om- mutual good. I repeat what I said in 
speaking before the Congress and the Supreme Court of Brazil. ‘ Each 
one of us has learned the glories of independence. Let each one of us 
learn the glories of interdependence.’ 

Secondly, and in addition to the perfecting of the mechanism of 
peace, we can strive even more strongly than in the past to prevent 
the creation of those conditions which give rise to war. Lack of social 
or political justice within the borders of any nation is always cause for 
concern. Through democratic processes we can strive to achieve for 
the Americas the highest possible standard of living conditions for all 
our people. Men and women blessed with political freedom, w illin g 
to work and able to find work, rich enough to maintain their famihes 
and to educate their children, contented with their lot in life and on 
terms of friendship with their neighbours, will defend themselves to the 
utmost but will never consent to take up arms for a war of conquest. 

Interwoven with these problems is the further self-evident fact 
that the welfare and prosperity of each of our nations depends in 
large part on the benefits derived from commerce among themselves 
and with other nations, for our present civilization rests on the basis 
of an international exchange of commodities. Every nation of the 
world has felt the evil effects of recent efforts to erect trade barriers 
of every known kind. Every individual citizen has suffered from 
them. It is no accident that the nations which have carried this 
process furthest are those which proclaim most loudly that they re- 
quire war as an instrument of their pohcy. It is no accident that 
attempts to be self-sufficient have led to falling standards for their 
people and to ever-increasing loss of the democratic ideals in a mad 
race to pile armament on armament. It is no accident that because 
of these suicidal policies, and the suffering attending them, many of 
their people have come to beheve with despair that the price of war 
seems less than the price of peace. 
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This state of affairs we must refuse to accept with every instinct 
of defence, with every exhortation of enthusiastic hope, with every 
use of mind and skill. 

I cannot refrain here from reiterating my gratification that in this, 
as in so many other achievements, the American Republics have 
given a salutary example to the world. The resolution adopted at the 
Inter -American Conference at Montevideo endorsing the principles 
of liberal trade policies has shone forth like a beacon in the storm of 
economic madness which has been sweeping over the entire world 
during these later years. Truly, if the principles there embodied find 
still wider applications in your dehberations, it would be a notable 
contribution to the cause of peace. For my own part I have done all 
in my power to sustain the consistent efforts of my Secretary of State 
in negotiating agreements for reciprocal trade, and even though the 
individual results may seem small, the total of them is significant. 
These policies in recent weeks have received the approval of the 
people of the United States, and they have, I am sure, the sympathy 
of the other nations here assembled. 

There are many other causes for war — among them, long festering 
feuds, unsettled frontiers, territorial rivalries. But these soirrces of 
danger which still exist in the Americas, I am thankful to say, are not 
only few in number, but already on the way to peaceful adjudication. 
While the settlement of such controversies may necessarily involve 
adjustments at home or in our relations with our neighbours which 
may appear to involve material sacrifice, let no man or woman forget 
that there is no profit in war. Sacrifices in the cause of peace are 
infinitely small compared with the holocaust of war. 

Peace comes from the spirit, and must be grounded in faith. In 
seeking peace, perhaps we can best begin by proudly affirming the 
faith of the Americas ; the faith in freedom and its fulfilment which 
has proved a mighty fortress beyond reach of successful attack in 
half the world. 

That faith arises from a common hope and a common design given 
us by our fathers in differing form, but with a single aim — freedom 
and security of the individual, which has become the foundation of 
our peace. 

If, then, by making war in our midst impossible, and if within our- 
selves and among ourselves we can give greater freedom and fulfil- 
ment to the individual lives of our citizens, the democratic form of 
representative government will have justified the high hopes of the 
liberating fathers. Democracy is still the hope of the world. If we in 
our generation can continue its successful applications in the Ameri- 
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cas, it will spread and supersede other methods by which men are 
governed and which seem to moat of us to run counter to oiu' ideals 
of human liberty and human progress. 

Three centuries of history sowed the seeds which grew into our 
nations ; the fourth century saw those nations become equal and free 
and brought us to a common system of constitutional government ; 
the fifth century is giving to us a common meeting ground of mutual 
help and understanding. Our hemisphere has at last come of age. 
We are here assembled to show it united to the world. We took from 
our ancestors a great dream. We here offer it back as a great unified 
reality. 

Finally, in expressing our faith of the Western World, let us 
affirm: 

That we maintain and defend the democratic form of constitu- 
tional representative government. 

That through such government we can more greatly provide a 
wider distribution of culture, of education, of thought, and of free 
expression. 

That through it we can obtain a greater security of life for our 
citizens and a more equal opportunity for them to prosper. 

That through it we can best foster commerce and the exchange of 
art and science between nations ; that through it we can avoid the 
rivalry of armament, avert hatred, and encourage good will and true 
justice. 

That through it we offer hope for peace and a more abimdant fife 
to the peoples of the whole world. 

But this faith of the Western World will not be complete if we fail 
to affirm our faith in God. In the whole history of mankind, far back 
into the dim past before man knew how to record thoughts or events, 
the human race has been distinguished from other forms of life by 
the existence — the fact — of religion. Periodic attempts to deny God 
have always come and will always come to naught. 

In the constitutions and in the practice of our nations is the right 
of freedom of religion. But this ideal, these words presuppose a belief 
and a trust in God. 

The faith of the Americas, therefore, lies in the spirit. The system, 
the sisterhood of the Americas is impregnable so long as her nations 
maintain that spirit. 

In that faith and spirit we will have peace over the Western World. 
In that faith and spirit we wiU all watch and guard our hemi- 
sphere. In that faith and spirit may we also, with God’s help, offer 
hope to our brethren overseas. 
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6. Speech by Mr. Cordell Hull, U.S. Secretary of State, 
December 5, 1936^ 

The primary purpose of this Conference is to banish war from the 
Western Hemisphere. In its earnest pursuit of this great undertaking, 
it is necessary at the outset to visualize numerous dangerous condi- 
tions and practices in general international affairs to the extent that 
they bear upon and affect the work of this Conference. It is manifest 
that every coimtry to-day is faced with a supreme alternative. Each 
must play its part in determining whether the world will shp back- 
ward towards war and savagery, or whether it can maintain and will 
advance the level of civihzation and peace. None can escape its 
responsibility. 

The twenty-one American Republics cannot remain unconcefned 
by the grave and threatening conditions in many parts of the world. 
Our convocation here in Buenos Aires utters this hemisphere’s com- 
mon voice of its interest, nay, its intense concern, over the determina- 
tion of this momentous question. The repercussions of wars and 
preparations for wars have been so universally disastrous that it is 
now as plain as mathematical truth that each nation in any part of 
the world is concerned in peace in every part of the world. The 
nations of all the Americas, through their chosen delegates, have 
assembled to make careful survey and analysis of all aspects of their 
responsibilities ; to take account of their common duties ; and to plan 
accordingly for the safety and welfare of their peoples. 

The Western Hemisphere must now face squarely certain hard 
realities. For the purpose of our undertaking, we must frankly recog- 
nize that for some time the forces of militarism have been in the 
ascendant in a large part of the world ; those of peace have been corre- 
spondingly on the decline. We should be lacking in common sense if 
we ignored the plain fact that the effects of these forces will unavoid- 
ably have direct impact upon all of us. We should be lacking in 
ordinary caution if we fail to counsel together for our common safety 
and welfare. 

It is bad enough when many statesmen and peoples close their 
minds and memories to the awful lesson taught by the millions of 
soldiers sacrificed in the World War ; the shattered cities, the deso- 
lated fields, and aU the other material, moral, and spiritual ravages 
of that conflict. Still worse, that war has brought in its train wounds 
to man’s heart and spirit, national hatreds and fears, the dislocation 
or destruction of indispensable political and governmental structures, 

' As Chairman of the U.S. Delegation. U.S. State Department, Press 
Releases, No. 375, December 5, 1936. 
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and the collapse or cool abandonment of former high standards of 
national conduct. The supreme tragedy is completed by the break- 
down of the commerce of mind and culture, the attempt to isolate 
the nations of the earth into sealed compartments, aU of which have 
made war a burden not to be endured by mankind. 

The delegates of the American nations, meeting here in the face of 
these grave and threatening world conditions, must realize that mere 
words will not suffice. From every wise and practical viewpoint, 
concrete peace planning, peace views, and peace objectives are im- 
perative. We must quicken our words and our hopes into a specific, 
embracing programme to maintain peace. Such a programme, ade- 
quately implemented, should constitute an armoury of peace . It should 
comprise a structure affording aU practical means for safeguarding 
peace. At a time when many other governments or peoples fail or 
fear to proclaim and embrace a broad or definite peace plan or move- 
ment, while their statesmen are shouting threats of war, it is aU the 
more necessary that we of the Americas must cry out for peace, keep 
alive the spirit of peace, live by the rules of peace, and forthwith 
perfect the machinery for its maintenance. Should we fail to make 
this outstanding contribution, it would be a practical desertion of 
the cause of peace and a tragic blow to the hopes of humanity. 

In meeting this problem, the American Republics are in a peculiarly 
advantageous situation. There are among us no radical differences, 
no profound mistrusts or deep hatreds. On the contrary, we are in- 
spired by the impulse to be constant friends and the determination 
to be peaceful neighbours. 

We recognize the right of all nations to handle their affairs in any 
way they choose, and this quite irrespective of the fact that their way 
may be different from our way or even repugnant to our ideas. But 
we cannot fail to take cognizance of the international aspect of their 
policies when and to the extent that they may react upon us. I, my- 
self, am unalterably of the view that a policy leading to war may 
react upon us. In the face of any situation directly leading to war, 
can we therefore be other than apprehensive ? 

In sustaining the firm determination that peace must be main- 
tained and that any country whose policies make war likely is 
threatening injury to aU, I believe that the nations of this hemisphere 
would find themselves in accord with governments elsewhere. I 
strongly entertain the hope that a united group of American nations 
may take common action at this Conference further to assure peace 
among themselves and define their attitude towards war; and that 
this action may not only demonstrate the happy position of the New 
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World, but, though designed primarily for our own benefit, embody 
pohcies of world application and correspond to the views and interests 
of nations outside this hemisphere. 

There is no need for war. There is a practical alternative pohcy at 
hand, complete and adequate. It is no exclusive policy aimed at the 
safety or supremacy of a few, leaving others to struggle with distress- 
ful situations. It demands no sacrifices comparable to the advantages 
which will result to each nation and to each individual. 

In these circumstances the representatives of the twenty-one 
American Repubhcs should frankly call the attention of the people of 
this hemisphere to the possibilities of danger to their future peace and 
progress and at the same time set forth the numerous steps that can 
well be undertaken as the most effective means of improving and 
safeguarding the conditions of permanent peace. 

While carefully avoiding any political entanglements, my Govern- 
ment strives at all times to co-operate with other nations to every 
practical extent in support of peace objectives, including reduction 
or limitation of armaments, the control of traffic in arms, taking the 
profits out of war, and the restoration of fair and friendly economic 
relationships. We reject war as a method of settling international 
disputes and favour such methods as conference, conciliation, and 
arbitration. 

Peace can be partially safeguarded through international agree- 
ments. Such agreements, however, must reflect the utmost good 
faith ; this alone can be the guarantee of their significance and useful- 
ness. Contemporary events clearly show that, where mutual trust, 
good will, and sincerity of purpose are lacking, pacts or agreements 
fail; and the world is seized by fear and left to the mercy of the 
wreckers. 

The Conference has the duty of considering aU peace proposals of 
merit. Let me enumerate and briefly discuss eight separate and 
vitally important principles and proposals for a comprehensive peace 
programme and peace structure. They are not designed to be all- 
inclusive. In considering them, we should be guided by the knowledge 
that other forces and agencies of peace exist besides those made and 
to be made on our continents ; what we do contemplates no conflict 
with sincere efforts the world over. 

First. I would emphasize the local and unilateral responsibility of 
each nation carefully to educate and organize its people in opposition 
to war and its underlying causes. Support must be given to peace, 
to the most effective policies for its preservation ; and, finally, each 
nation must maintain conditions within its own borders which will 
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permit it to adopt national policies that can be peacefully pursued. 
More than any other factor, a thoroughly informed and alert public 
opinion in each country as to the suitable and desirable relationships 
with other nations, and the principles underlying them, enables a 
government in time of crisis to act promptly and effectively for 
peace. 

The forces of peace everywhere are entitled to function both 
through governments and through public opinion. The peoples of the 
world would be far wiser if they expended more of their hard-earned 
money in organizing the forces of peace and fewer of the present 
five bilhon dollars in educating and training their military forces. 

Since the time when Thomas Jefferson insisted upon a ‘decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind’, pubUc opinion has controlled 
foreign pohcy in all democracies. It is, therefore, aU-important that 
every platform, every pulpit, and every forum should become con- 
stant and active agencies in the great work of education and organiza- 
tion. The limited extent of such highly organized and intelligent 
public opinion in support of peace is by far the largest drawback to 
any plan to prevent war. Truly, the &st step is that each nation 
must thus make itself safe for peace. This, too, develops a common 
win for freedom, the soU from which peace springs. 

People everywhere should be made to know of the peace mechan- 
isms. Even more, there should be brought home to them the know- 
ledge that trade, commerce, finance, debts, communications, have 
a bearing on peace. The workman at his bench, the farmer on his land, 
the shopkeeper by his shelves, the clerk at his books, the labourer 
in factory, plantation, mine, or construction camp, must realize that 
his work is the work of peace ; that to interrupt it for ends of national 
or personal rapacity is to drive him towards quick death by bayonets, 
or to slower, but not less grievous suffering, through economic distress. 

In all our countries we have scholars who can demonstrate these 
facts ; let them not be silent. Our chiuches have direct contact with 
all groups ; may they remember that the peacemakers are the children 
of God. We have artists and poets who can distill their needed know- 
ledge into trenchant phrase and line; they have work to do. Our 
great journals on both continents cover the world. Our women are 
awake ; our youth sentient ; our clubs and organizations make opinion 
everywhere. There is a strength here available greater than that of 
armies. We have but to ask its aid ; it will be swift to answer, not 
only here, but in continents beyond the seas. 

Second. Indispensable in their influence for peace and well-being 
are frequent conferences between representatives of the nations and 
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intercourse between their peoples. Collaboration and the exchange 
of views, ideas, and information are the most efEective means of 
establishing understanding, friendship, and trust. I would again 
emphasize that any written pacts or agreements not based upon such 
relationships as these too often exist on paper only. Development 
of the atmosphere of peace, understanding, and good will during our 
sessions here will alone constitute a vast accomplishment. 

Third. Any complete programme would include safeguarding the 
nations of this hemisphere from using force, one against the other, 
through the consummation of aU of the five well-known peace agree- 
ments, produced in chief part by previous conferences, as well as 
through the Draft Convention Co-ordinating the Existing Treaties 
between the American States and Extending Them in Certain Re- 
spects, which the Delegation of the United States is presenting for the 
consideration of this Conference. 

In these, virtually aU of the essentials of adequate machinery are 
present. If their operation is somewhat implemented by provisions in 
the draft proposal I have just mentioned to be considered by this 
Conference, such machinery would be complete. 

The first of these is the Treaty to Avoid and Prevent Conflicts be- 
tween the American States, which was signed in Santiago in 1923. 

The second is the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, known as 
the KeUogg-Briand Pact, or the Pact of Paris, signed at Paris in 1928. 

The third is the General Convention of Inter-American Concilia- 
tion, signed at Washington in 1929. 

The fourth is the General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration, 
signed at Washington in 1929. 

The fifth is the Anti-War Treaty of Non-aggression and Concilia- 
tion, signed at Rio de Janeiro in 1933. 

While the Montevideo Conference in 1933 went on record in favour 
of the vahd execution of these five agreements by each of the twenty- 
one Governments represented, several have not yet completed this 
ratification. These agreements provide a many-sided and flexible 
functioning machinery for the adjustment of difficulties that may 
arise in this hemisphere. A government could not give more tangible 
proof of its readiness to translate into practicable form its desire to 
promote and to maintain peace. Swift action by all of us to ratify 
these agreements should be the natural assertion of our intentions. 

Fourth. If war should occur, any peace programme must provide 
for the problem then presented. Eor the belligerent, there is the ruin 
and suffering of war. Eor the neutrals, there is the task of remaining 
neutral, of not being too disturbed in their own affairs, of not having 
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their own peace imperilled, of working in common to restrict the war 
and bring it to an end. Can we in this Conference work out for our- 
selves a common line of policy that might be pursued during a period 
of neutrality ? Some first broad approaches towards that end are, I 
think, possible. If these are to be sound they must be inspired by the 
determination to stay at peace. When interests are challenged, when 
minds are stirred, when entry into war in some particular juncture 
may appear to offer to some country the chance of national advantage, 
then determination is needed to retain neutrality. The maintenance 
of neutrality is an achievement to be attained more readily if under- 
taken jointly. Such agreement would be a tremendous safeguard for 
each of us. It might be a powerful means of ending war. 

When we have done all that seems to be possible in extending and 
perfecting an integrated and permanent mechanism for preserving 
peaceful relations among ourselves, and when we have placed in 
operation these various instruments, the twenty-one Republics of this 
hemisphere will have given overt expression to the most determined 
will for peace to be found in the world to-day. In the face of a weaken- 
ing elsewhere in the world of reliance on and observance of inter- 
national agreements, we shall have proclaimed our firm intention that 
these peaceful instruments shall be the foundation of relations be- 
tween nations throughout this whole region. 

If we can endow peace with certainty, if we can make it glow in our 
part of the world, then we may indulge the hope that our example 
will not be in vain. 

Fifth. The peoples of this region have a further opportimity. They 
must make headway with a liberal policy of commerce, which would 
lower excessive barriers to trade and lessen injurious discriminations 
as between the trade of different coimtries. This means the substitu- 
tion of a policy of economic benefit, good wiU, and fair dealing for one 
stimulated by greedy and short-sighted calculations of momentary 
advantage in an impractical isolation. It would have most beneficial 
effects, both direct and indirect, upon political difficulties and anta- 
gonisms. 

A thriving international commerce, well adjusted to the resources 
and talents of each coimtry, brings benefit to aU. It keeps men em- 
ployed, active, and usefully supplying the wants of others. It leads 
each country to look upon others as helpful counterparts to itself 
rather than as antagonists. It opens up to each country, to the extent 
mutually profitable and desirable, the resources and the organized 
productive power of other countries; by its benefits small nations 
with limited territory or resources can have a varied, secure, and 
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prosperous life ; it can bring improvement to those who feel their toil 
too hard and their reward too meagre. 

Prosperity and peace are not separate entities. To promote one is 
to promote the other. The economic well-being of peoples is the 
greatest single protection against civil strife, large armaments, war. 
Economic isolation and military force go hand in hand ; when nations, 
cannot get what they need by the normal processes of trade, they will 
continue to resort to the use of force. A people employed and in a 
state of reasonable comfort is not a people among whom class struggles, 
militarism, and war can thrive. But a people driven to desperation 
by want and misery is at all times a threat to peace, their conditions 
an invitation to disorder and chaos, both internal and external. 

The intervening years have given added significance to the eco- 
nomic programme adopted at the Conference at Montevideo three 
years ago. That programme is to-day the greatest potential force 
both for peace and prosperity. Our present Conference should reaffirm 
and secure action upon this programme of economic intelligence. 

One feature of the resolutions adopted at Montevideo was the sup- 
port for the principle of equahty of treatment as the basis of accept- 
able commercial policy. This rule has been followed in a number of 
commercial agreements that have already been concluded between 
American nations. Their benefits are already becoming manifest and 
will continue to grow. We cannot blind ourselves to the fact, however, 
that at the same time there has taken place even among the American 
nations a growth in the restrictions upon trade and an extension of 
discriminatory practices ; these have tended to counteract the advan- 
tages resulting from the hberalizing terms embodied in other agree- 
ments. 

I would urge again the wisdom of avoiding discrimination in our 
commercial policy. The practice of discrimination prevents trade 
from following the fines which would produce the greatest economic 
benefits — it inevitably in the long run must provoke retaliation from 
those who suffer from discrimination; makes it more difficult for 
countries eager to pursue a liberal trade policy to secure the fair gains 
from this policy, and thereby checks the lowering of restrictions. It 
will not serve oxir broad and deep aims ; on the contrary, if steadily 
extended it will lead us into new controversies and difficulties. The 
Montevideo programme offers the only alternative to the present 
short-sighted, war-breeding bilateral bargaining method of trade, to 
the exclusion of triangular and multilateral trade, which is being 
employed in many parts of the world with sterile results. 

The ends we seek can best be achieved by the concmrent or con- 
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certed action of many countries. Each can exert itself steadfastly 
amidst the particular circumstances of its economic situation to make 
its contribution towards the rebuilding of trade. Each can grant new 
opportunities to others as it receives new opportunities for itself. All 
are called upon to share in the concurrent or concerted action which is 
required. Any country which seeks the benefits of the programme 
while avoiding its responsibilities will in time shut itself off from the 
benefits. Any country which is tempted or forced by some special 
calculation to depart from these fines of action, and which conveys 
and seeks special advantage, jeopardizes the progress, and perhaps 
the very existence, of the programme. Faithful dealing, without 
favour, between equal partners will be required to readjust trade 
along the fines of growth, which is our goal. 

Sixth. The Conference must recognize the all-important principle 
of practical international co-operation to restore many indispensable 
relationships between nations; for international relationships, in 
many vital respects, are at a low ebb. The entire international order 
is severely dislocated. Chaotic conditions in the relations between 
nations have appeared. Human progress already has slowed down. 

Nations in recent years have sought to live a hermit existence by 
isolating themselves from each other in suspicion and fear. The in- 
evitable result is not unlike that experienced by a community where 
individuals undertake to live a hermit existence, with the resultant 
decline and decay of the spiritual, the moral, the educational, and the 
material benefits and blessings which spring from community orga- 
nization and effort. The difference, when nations five apart, is that 
the entire human race in countless instances suffers irreparable injury 
— political, moral, material, spiritual, and social. To-day, for illustra- 
tion, through lack of comprehension, understanding, and confidence, 
we see many nations exhausting their material substance and the 
vitality of their people by piling up huge armaments. We behold 
others, in their attempted isolation, becoming more indifferent and 
less considerate towards the rights, privileges, and honest opinions of 
others. National character and conduct are threatened with utter 
demoralization. At no distant time we shall see a state of moral and 
spiritual isolation, bringing with it the condemnation of the world, 
covering great parts of the earth, unless peoples halt and turn towards 
a sane course. 

Seventh. International law has been in large measure flouted. It 
should be re-established, revitalized, and strengthened by general 
demand. International law protects the peace and security of nations 
and so safeguards them against maintaining great armaments and 
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wasting their substance in continual readiness for war. Founded upon 
justice and humanity, the great principles of international law are the 
source and fountain of the equality, the security, and the very exis- 
tence of nations. Armies and navies are no permanent substitute. 
Abandonment of the rule of law would not only leave small or un- 
armed States at the mercy of the reckless and powerful but would 
hopelessly undermine aU international order. It is inconceivable that 
the civilized nations would long delay a supreme effort to re-establish 
that rule of law. 

Eighth. Observance of understandings, agreements, and treaties 
between nations constitutes the foundation of international order. 
May I say here that this is not a time for crimination or recrimination, 
nor is such in my mind during this discussion. There must be the 
fullest patience and forbearance, one country with another, as the 
nations endeavour to climb back to that high ground of wholesome 
and elevating relationship of loyalty to the given word and faithful 
fair dealing. 

International agreements have lost their force and rehability as 
a basis of relations between nations. This extremely ominous and 
fateful development constitutes the most dangerous single pheno- 
menon in the world of to-day ; not international law merely, but that 
which is higher — moral law — and the whole integrity and honour of 
governments are in danger of being ruthlessly trampled upon. There 
has been a failure of the spirit. There is no task more urgent than 
that of remaking the basis of trusted agreement between nations. 
They must ardently seek the terms of new agreements and stand 
behind them with unfailing wUl. The vitality of international agree- 
ments must be restored. 

If the solemn rights and obligations between nations are to be 
treated lightly or brushed aside, the nations of the world will head 
straight towards international anarchy and chaos. And soon, too, 
the citizen begins to lower his individual standards of personal, moral, 
and business conduct to those of his government. Trust in each 
nation’s honour and faith in its given word must be restored by the 
concerted resolve of aU governments. 

It is to the interest of every one that there he an end of treaties 
broken by arbitrary unilateral action. Peaceful procedure, agree- 
ments between the signatories, and mutual understanding must be 
restored as the means of modifying or ending international agree- 
ments. 

In the accomplishment of the high aims and purposes of this eight- 
fold programme, the people of every nation have an equal interest. 
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We of this hemisphere have reason to hope that these great objectives 
may receive the support of aU peoples. If peace and progress are to 
be either maintained or advanced, the time is over-ripe for renewed 
effort on each nation’s part. There can be no delay. Through past 
centuries, the human race fought its way up from the low level of 
barbarism and war to that of civilization and peace. This accomplish- 
ment has only been partial, and it may weU be but temporary. 

It would be a frightful commentary on the human race if, with 
the awful lesson of its disastrous experience, responsible and civilized 
governments shoxild now fail. 

The nations of this continent should omit no word or act in their 
attempt to meet the dangerous conditions which endanger peace. Let 
our actions here at Buenos Aires constitute the most potent possible 
appeal to peacemakers and warmakers throughout the world. 

So only does civilization become real. So only can we rightly ask 
that universal support which entitles governments to speak for their 
peoples to the world, not with the voice of propaganda but with that 
of truth. Having affirmed our faith, we should be remiss if we were to 
leave anything undone which will tend to assure our peace here and 
make us powerful for peace elsewhere. In a very real sense, let this 
continent set the high example of championing the forces of peace, 
democracy, and civilization. 

7. Dbaft of a Convention co-obdenating the existing Teeattes 

BETWEEN THE AmEEICAN StATES AND EXTENDING THEM IN CBBTAIN 

Respects, Decembeb 7, 1936i 

Article I. Whereas, by the Treaty to Avoid and Prevent Conflicts 
between the American States, signed at Santiago May 3, 1923 (known 
as the Gondra Treaty), the High Contracting Parties agree that aU 
controversies which it has been impossible to settle through diplo- 
matic channels or to submit to arbitration in accordance with existing 
treaties shall be submitted for investigation and report to a Com- 
mission of Inquiry ; and. 

Whereas, by the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, signed at 
Paris on August 28, 1928 (known as the Kellogg -Briand Pact, or 
Pact of Paris), the High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the 
names of their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war 
for the solution of international controversies and renounce it as an 
instrument of national policy in their relations with one another ; and. 

Whereas, by the General Convention of Inter-American Concihation, 

* Proposed by Mr. CordeU Hull. TJ.S. State Department, Press Seleases, 
No. 376, December 12, 1936. 
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signed at Washington January 5, 1929, the High Contracting Parties 
agree to submit to the procedure of conciliation all controversies 
between them, which it may not have been possible to settle through 
diplomatic channels, and to establish a ‘Commission of Conciliation’ 
to carry out the obhgations assumed in the Convention ; and. 

Whereas, by the General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration, 
signed at Washington January 5, 1929, the High Contracting Parties 
bind themselves to submit to arbitration, subject to certain excep- 
tions, aU differences between them of an international character, 
which it has not been possible to adjust by diplomacy and which are 
juridical in their nature by reason of being susceptible of decision by 
the application of the principles of law, and moreover, to create a 
procedure of arbitration to be followed ; and. 

Whereas, by the Anti-War Treaty of Non-Aggression and Concilia- 
tion, signed at Rio de Janeiro October 10, 1933 (known as the Saave- 
dra Lamas Treaty), the High Contracting Parties solemnly declare 
that they condemn wars of aggression in their mutual relations or 
in those with other States, and that the settlement of disputes or 
controversies between them shall be effected only by pacific means 
which have the sanction of international law, and also declare that 
as between them territorial questions must not be settled by violence, 
and that they will not recognize any territorial arrangement not 
obtained by pacific means, nor the validity of the occupation or 
acquisition of territories brought about by force of arms, and, more- 
over, in a case of non-compliance with these obligations, the con- 
tracting States undertake to adopt in their character as neutrals a 
common and solidary attitude and to exercise the political, juridical, 
or economic means authorized by international law, and to bring 
the influence of public opinion to bear, without, however, resorting 
to intervention, either diplomatic or armed, subject nevertheless to 
obhgations that may be incumbent upon them by virtue of their col- 
lective treaties ; and, furthermore, undertake to create a procedure 
of concOiation ; 

Now, therefore, the High Contracting Parties renew their respec- 
tive pledges that international differences that may arise between 
them shah be settled by pacific means. Beheving, however, in the 
value of, and in the need for, consultation and co-operation between 
them at all times in all matters affecting their common interests, they 
agree that it is desirable to create a practical means whereby an effec- 
tive and continuing opportunity for such consultation and co-opera- 
tion shall be made available. They agree further that the purposes 
of the agency through which such practical opportunity for consulta- 
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tion and co-operation shall be afforded, as later provided for in this 
Convention, shall be the following; 

(1) To assist, solely through the tender of friendly good offices and 
of mediation, in the fulfilment by the American Republics of existing 
obhgations of pacific settlement, and 

(2) To provide a means whereby the American Republics, wifh full 
recognition of their juridical equahty as sovereign and independent 
States and of their general right to individual liberty of action, may 
nevertheless, in every way consistent therewith, take counsel together 
whenever emergencies arise which affect their common interests. 

Article II. With the object of promoting action under this Conven- 
tion, it is agreed that there shall be estabhshed a Permanent Inter- 
American Consultative Committee, composed of representatives of 
the High Contracting Parties, whose duties it shall be to assist in the 
observance of the several agreements enumerated in Article I of the 
present Convention, and of the provisions of the subsequent articles 
of the present Convention. This Committee shall collaborate on 
various ways and means of preventing confiicts of any kind, of avoid- 
ing recoirrse to force or of terminating any conflicts that may be in 
progress ; and its activities in this regard shall not be deemed to be 
in derogation of the functions of any other agency charged with the 
duty of promoting the pacific settlement of international disputes. 
It shall also have the duty of exchanging information and views look- 
ing to the correlation of legislative and administrative action taken 
or to be taken pmsuant to the provisions of Articles VI, VII, VIII, 
and IX of the present Convention. 

The Committee shall be composed of the Secretary of State or 
Minister for Foreign Relations, as the case may be, of each of the 
High Contracting Parties. These officials shall ipso facto be considered 
members of the Committee upon the deposit by their governments 
of their instruments of ratification of the present Convention. The 
duties of any member of the Committee may, under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, be discharged by an alternate designated by the govern- 
ment of which such member is a national. 

The first meeting of the Committee shall be held at a time and 
place to be agreed upon by the High Contracting Parties and shall 
take place within six months following the date of the coming into 
force of the present Convention. The initiative in bringing about 
the first meeting of the Committee shall be taken by the Government 

of Subsequent meetings shall be held at such times 

and places as may be agreed upon by the Committee, and may be held 
independently of any particular controversy before the Committee. 
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The Committee, during the sessions of its first meeting, shall deter- 
mine aU matters related to its organization and manner of function- 
ing, taking especial heed to establish efficient methods of procedure — 
such as arrangements for consultation by telephone, telegraph, and 
mail — ^in order that the Committee may be able to act at any time 
without the need of holding sessions at which the members of the said 
Committee would be required to be present personally. 

Each Contracting Party shall bear the expenses of its own repre- 
sentative at meetings of the Committee ; any joint expenses shall be 
pro-rated equally among the Contracting Parties participating in such 
meetings. 

Article III. The High Contracting Parties further agree that, in 
the event of a dispute between two or more of them, they will seek to 
settle it in a spirit of mutual regard for their respective rights, having 
recourse for this purpose to direct diplomatic negotiation or to the 
alternative procedures of Commissions of Inquiry, Commissions of 
Conciliation, Tribunals of Arbitration, and Courts of Justice, as pro- 
vided in the treaties to which they may be parties ; and they also 
agree that, should the dispute go beyond the stage of direct diplo- 
matic negotiation, they will report this fact to the Permanent Inter- 
American Consultative Committee, for which provision is made by 
this Convention, and the particular procedure of pacific settlement, 
if one should be resorted to, to which they are having recourse and the 
progress which is being made in efllecting a settlement. However, this 
report may be made even though the dispute is being negotiated through 
regular diplomatic channels, directly between the Foreign Offices, if 
any of the parties considers it to be desirable and opportune to do so. 

Article IV. The Permanent Inter- American Consultative Commit- 
tee shall, at the request of any one of its members, have the right to 
take consultative action on its own account to remind the parties to 
a controversy of their obligations under the treaties to which they are 
parties, and to act as mediator between them, either by assisting them 
in their resort to a particular procedure or by suggesting to them a 
special procedure which may appear to give promise of a more prompt 
and satisfactory settlement. 

Article V. The High Contracting Parties further agree that, in 
order to give greater effectiveness to the functions of the Permanent 
Inter- American Consultative Committee in respect to assisting in the 
fulfilment of their mutual obligations of pacific settlement, and in 
order to give to the Committee the fullest opportunity of exercising 
its functions as mediator, in the event of a failure on the part of two 
or more of them to effect a settlement of a pending controversy, they 
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will regard whatever mediatory action the Committee may take as 
being in entire harmony with the existing treaties for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes to which they are parties ; and 
further that, during cognizance of the dispute by the Permanent 
Inter- American Consultative Committee, they will not commit acts 
which may aggravate the controversy nor resort to hostilities nor 
take military action prehminary to hostilities. 

Article VI. The High Contracting Parties agree that in the unfortu- 
nate event that the methods provided by the present Convention or 
earlier agreements concluded between them should fail to bring about 
a pacific settlement of differences that may arise between any two or 
more of them, and hostilities should break out between two or more of 
them, they shall be governed by the following stipulations : 

A. They shall, in accordance with the terms of the Anti-War Treaty 
of Non -Aggression and Conciliation (Saavedra Lamas Treaty), adopt 
in their character as neutrals ‘a common and solidary attitude’, and 
shall, acting through the Permanent Inter-American Consultative 
Committee, immediately take cognizance of the outbreak of hostilities 
in order that they may determine forthwith, either jointly or indivi- 
dually, whether such hostilities shall be regarded as constituting a 
state of war so as to caU into effect the neutrality provisions of the 
present Convention. Should there be a declaration, by one or other of 
the parties, of the existence of a state of war, and notification thereof 
be made to the other States parties to this Convention, such notifica- 
tion shall automatically call into effect the neutrality provisions of 
the present Convention. 

B. It is contemplated that, in regard to the question whether 
hostilities actually in progress constitute a state of war, a decision by 
the Permanent Inter-American Consultative Committee shall be 
reached promptly, but in any event should hostilities be .actually in 
progress between two or more of the Contracting Parties, or between 
two or more signatory States not at the time parties to this Conven- 
tion by reason of failure to ratify it, each individual Contracting Party 
reserves the right to take notice of the situation and to declare that, 
for the purpose of its municipal legislation concerning neutrality, or 
for the purpose of the application of the rules of neutrality generally 
recognized by international law, or for both purposes, a state of war 
exists and such action shall not be deemed an unfriendly act or afford 
ground for complaint on the part of any State affected thereby. 

Article VII. Individual neutral Powers shall be free to impose 
such prohibitions or restrictions on trade and commerce between them 
and belligerents, within the meaning of Article VI, as they may deem 
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appropriate in the interest of their domestic policy or of international 
peace, and such prohibitions or restrictions shall not be regarded as in 
contravention of provisions in treaties or other agreements with 
respect to trade and commerce, exception being made of provisions 
which are intended to secure freedom of transit as distinct from those 
relating to direct commercial intercourse. 

Measures thus taken shall apply equally to all the belligerents, 
except in so far as the said neutral Powers are otherwise bound by 
multilateral treaties or conventions to which they are parties at the 
time of the entering into effect of this treaty. 

Article VIII. Upon the determination of the existence of a state of 
war between two or more American Republics, those of the High 
Contracting Parties remaining neutral shall not permit, during the 
continuance of hostilities, the exportation from their respective terri- 
tories of arms, ammunition, or implements of war to any of the 
belligerents, or to any neutral country for transhipment to, or for 
the use of, any of the belligerents. 

For the purposes of this Article the term ‘ arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war ’ shall include the articles enumerated in Annex A 
attached hereto which is to be regarded as an integral part of the 
present Convention. 

Article IX. The High Contracting Parties agree to prohibit the 
flotation within their respective territories of any loans through the 
issuance of bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness, and the estab- 
lishment of any credit by or on behalf of the Government of any 
American Republic in a state of war with another American Republic, 
as may be determined under the terms of this Convention. 

Article X. It is agreed that the provisions of Articles VIII and IX 
shall not be regarded as restricting the right of a neutral Power to 
impose restrictions on trade and commerce between it and belligerent 
countries in addition to those specified in those Articles. 

Article XI. Nothing contained in this Convention shall be deemed 
to interfere with obligations incumbent upon any of the High Con- 
tracting Parties by virtue of other multilateral treaties or conventions 
to which they are parties at the time of the entering into effect of this 
Treaty. 

Article XII. The present Convention shall be ratified by the High 
Contracting Parties and the ratifications shall be deposited with the 
Pan-American Union, which shall communicate the respective rati- 
fications to the other signatory governments. It shall come into 
effect when ratifications have been deposited by not less than 
of the signatory Powers. 
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The Convention shall remain in force indefinitely ; but it may be 
denounced by any of the High Contracting Parties, such denuncia- 
tion to be effective one year after the date of notification thereof has 
been given. Notice of denunciation shall be communicated to the 
Pan-American Union, which shall transmit copies thereof to the other 
Contracting Parties. Notice of denunciation shall not be regarded as 
valid if the Party making such denunciation should be actually in a 
state of war or engaged in hostilities as foreseen in Article VI. 

In faith whereof, the Plenipotentiaries above mentioned have 
signed this Treaty in Portuguese, English, Spanish, and French, and 
have affixed thereto their respective seals. 

Done at Buenos Aires, on this day of 

8. Conventions, Treaties, and Declarations adopted by the 
Inter- American Conference, December 1936^ 

(i) Coni'ention for the Maintenance, Preservation, and Re-establishment 
of Peace, signed December 23, 1936 

Article 1. In the event that the peace of the American Republics is 
menaced, and in order to co-ordinate efforts to prevent war, any of 
the Governments of the American Republics signatory to the Treaty 
of Paris of 1928 or to the Treaty of Non- Aggression and Conciliation 
of 1933, or to both, whether or not a member of other peace organiza- 
tions, shall consult with the other Governments of the American 
Republics, which, in such event, shall consult together for the purpose 
of finding and adopting methods of peaceful co-operation. 

Article 2. In the event of war, or a virtual state of war between 
American States, the Governments of the American Republics repre- 
sented at this Conference shall undertake without delay the necessary 
mutual consultations, in order to exchange views and to seek, within 
the obhgations residting from the pacts above-mentioned and from 
the standards of international morality, a method of peaceful colla- 
boration ; and, in the event of an international war outside America 
which might menace the peace of the American Republics, such con- 
sultation shall also take place to determine the proper time and 
manner in which the signatory States, if they so desire, may eventually 
co-operate in some action tending to preserve the peace of the Auneri- 
can Continent. 

Article 3. It is agreed that any question regarding the interpreta- 
tion of the present Convention, which it has not been possible to settle 
through diplomatic channels, shall be submitted to the procedure of 

^ International Conciliation, No. 328, March 1937, pp. 221-30, and 263—6. 
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conciliation provided by existing agreements, or to arbitration, or to 
judicial settlement. 

Article 4. The present Convention shall be ratified by the High 
Contracting Parties in conformity with their respective constitutional 
procedures. The original convention shall be deposited in the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs of the Argentine Republic which shall communi- 
cate the ratifications to the other signatories. The Convention shall 
come into effect between the High Contraeting Parties in the order 
in which they have deposited their ratifications. 

Article 5. The present Convention shall remain in effect indefinitely 
but may be denounced by means of one year’s notice, after the expira- 
tion of which period the Convention shall cease in its effects as regards 
the Party which denounces it but shall remain in effect for the remain- 
ing signatory States. Denunciations shall be addressed to the Govern- 
ment of the Argentine Republic, which shall transmit them to the 
other contracting States. 

In witness whereof, the above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries sign the 
present Convention in English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French and 
hereunto affix their respective seals, at the City of Buenos Aires, 
Capital of the Argentine Republic, on the twenty-third day of the 
month of December, nineteen hundred and thirty-six. 

Reservation of Paraguay: ‘With the express and definite reserva- 
tion in respect to its peculiar international position as regards the 
League of Nations.’ 

(ii) Additional Protocol Bdative to Non-Intervention, signed 
December 23, 1936 

Article 1. The High Contracting Parties declare inadmissible the 
intervention of any one of them, directly or indirectly, and for what- 
ever reason, in the internal or external affairs of any other of the 
Parties. 

The violation of the provisions of this Article shall give rise to 
mutual consultation, with the object of exchanging views and seeking 
methods of peaceful adjustment. 

Article 2. It is agreed that every question concerning the inter- 
pretation of the present Additional Protocol, which it has not been 
possible to settle through diplomatic channels, shall be submitted to 
the procedure of conciliation provided for in the agreements in force, 
or to arbitration, or to judicial settlement. 

Article 3. The present Additional Protocol shall be ratified by the 
High Contracting Parties in conformity with their respective constitu- 
tional procedures. The original instrument and the instruments of 
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ratification shall be deposited in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
Argentine Republic which shall communicate the ratifications to the 
other signatories. The Additional Protocol shall come into effect 
between the High Contracting Parties in the order in which they 
shall have deposited their ratifications. 

Article 4. The present Additional Protocol shall remain in effect 
indefinitely but may be denounced by means of one year’s notice, after 
the expiration of which period the Protocol shall cease in its effects as 
regards the Party which denounces it but shall remain in effect for the 
remaining signatory States. Denunciations shall be addressed to the 
Government of the Argentine Republic which shall notify them to 
the other contracting States. 

In witness whereof, the above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries sign the 
present Additional Protocol in EngKsh, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French, and hereunto affix their respective seals, at the City of 
Buenos Aires, Capital of the Argentine Republic, on the twenty-third 
day of the month of December, nineteen hundred and thirty -six. 

(iii) Treaty on the Prevention of Controversies, signed 
December 23, 1936 

Article 1. The High Contracting Parties bind themselves to estab- 
lish permanent bilateral mixed commissions composed of representa- 
tives of the signatory Governments which shall in fact be constituted, 
at the request of any of them, and such Party shall give notice of such 
request to the other signatory Governments. 

Each Government shall appoint its own representative to the said 
commission, the meetings of which are to be held, alternately, in the 
capital cities of the two Governments represented in each of them. 
The first meeting shall be held at the seat of the Government which 
convokes it. 

Article 2. The duty of the afore-mentioned commissions shall be to 
study, with the primary object of eliminating them, as far as possible, 
the causes of future difficulties or controversies ; and to propose addi- 
tional or detailed lawful measures which it might be convenient to 
take in order to promote, as far as possible, the due and regular 
application of treaties in force between the respective Parties, and 
also to promote the development of increasingly good relations in all 
ways between the two countries dealt with in each case. 

Article 3. After each meeting of any of the said preventive com- 
missions a minute shall be drawn and signed by its members setting 
out the considerations and decisions thereof and such minute shall be 
transmitted to the Governments represented in the commissions. 
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Article 4. The present Treaty shall not affect obhgations previously 
entered into by the High Contracting Parties by virtue of inter- 
national agreements. 

Article 5. The present Treaty shall be ratified by the High Con- 
tracting Parties in conformity with their respective constitutional 
procedures. The original instrument shall be deposited in the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs of the Argentine Repubhc which shall transmit 
authentic certified copies to the Governments for the afore -mentioned 
purpose of ratification. The instruments of ratification shall be de- 
posited in the archives of the Pan-American Union in Washington, 
which shall notify the signatory Governments of said deposit. Such 
notification shall be considered as an exchange of ratifications. 

Article 6. The present Treaty will come into effect between the 
High Contracting Parties in the order in which they deposit their 
respective ratifications. 

Article?. The present Treaty shall remain in effect indefinitely but 
may be denounced by means of one year’s notice given to the Pan- 
American Union, which shall transmit it to the other signatory 
Governments. After the expiration of this period the Treaty shall 
cease in .its effects as regards the Party which denounces it but shall 
remain in effect for the remaining High Contracting Parties. 

In witness whereof, the above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries sign the 
present Treaty in English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French, and 
hereunto afiix their respective seals, at the City of Buenos Aires, 
Capital of the Argentine Republic, on the twenty-third day of the 
month of December, nineteen hundred and thirty-six. 

Reservation of the Delegation of Peru : ‘Peru adheres to the above 
proposal with a reservation to Article 1 in the sense that it under- 
stands that recourse to the bilateral mixed commission is not manda- 
tory but optional.’ 

(iv) Inter -American Treaty on Good Offices and Mediation, signed 
December 23, 1936 

Article 1. When a controversy arises between them that cannot be 
settled by the usual diplomatic means, the High Contracting Parties 
may have recourse to the good offices or mediation of an eminent 
citizen of any of the other American countries, preferably chosen from 
a general fist made up in accordance with the following article. 

Article 2. To prepare the afore -mentioned list, each Government, as 
soon as the present treaty is ratified, shall name two citizens selected 
from among the most eminent by reason of their high character and 
juridical learning. 
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The designations shall immediately be communicated to the Pan- 
American Union, which shall prepare the list and shall forward copies 
thereof to the Contracting Parties. 

Article 3. According to the hypothesis set forth in Article 1, the 
countries in controversy shall, by common agreement, select one of 
the persons named on this Mst, for the purposes indicated in this 
Treaty. 

The person selected shall name the place where, under his chair- 
manship, one duly authorized representative of each of the Parties 
shall meet in order to seek a peaceful and equitable solution of the 
difference. 

If the Parties are imable to agree concerning the selection of the 
person lending his good offices or mediation, each one shall choose one 
of those named on the hst. The two citizens chosen in this way shall 
select, from among the names listed, a third person who shall under- 
take the functions referred to, endeavouring, in so far as possible, to 
make a choice that shall be acceptable to both Parties. 

Article 4. The mediator shall determine a period of time, not to 
exceed six nor be less than three months for the Parties to arrive at 
some peaceful settlement. Should this period expire before the Parties 
have reached some solution, the controversy shall be submitted to 
the procedure of conciliation provided for in existing Inter-American 
agreements. 

Article 5. During the procedure established in this' Treaty each of 
the interested Parties shall provide for its own expense and shall 
contribute equally to common costs or honoraria. 

Article 6. The present Treaty shaR not affect obhgations previously 
entered into by the High Contracting Parties by virtue of inter- 
national agreements. 

Article 7. The present Treaty shaR be ratified by the High Con- 
tracting Parties in conformity with their respective constitutional 
procedures. The original instrument shaR be deposited in the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs of the Argentine RepubRc, which shaR transmit 
authentic certified copies to the Governments for the afore-mentioned 
purpose of ratification. The instruments of ratification shaR be de- 
posited in the archives of the Pan-American Union in Washington, 
which shaR notify the signatory Governments of said deposit. Such 
notification shaR be considered as an exchange of ratifications. 

Article 8. The present Treaty wiR come into effect between the 
High Contracting Parties in the order in which they deposit their 
respective ratifications. 

Article 9. The present Treaty shaR remain in effect indefinitely but 
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may be denounced by means of one year’s notice given to the Pan- 
American Union, which shall transmit it to the other signatory 
Governments. After the expiration of this period the Treaty shall 
cease m its effects as regards the Party which denounces it, but shall 
remain in effect for the remaining High Contracting Parties. 

In witness whereof, the above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries sign 
the present Treaty in English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French, and 
hereunto affix their respective seals, at the City of Buenos Aires, 
Capital of the Argentine Republic, on the twenty-third day of the 
month of December, nineteen hundred and thirty-six. 

(v) Convention to Co-ordinate, Extend, and Assure the Fulfilment of 
the Existing Treaties between the American States, signed 
December 23, 1936 

Article 1. Takmg into consideration that, by the Treaty to Avoid 
and Prevent Conflicts between the American States, signed at San- 
tiago May 3, 1923 (known as the Gondra Treaty), the High Contract- 
ing Parties agree that all controversies which it has been impossible 
to settle through diplomatic channels or to submit to arbitration in 
accordance with existing treaties shall be submitted for investigation 
and report to a Commission of Inquiry ; 

That by the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, signed at Paris on 
August 28, 1928 (known as the Kellogg-Briand Pact, or Pact of 
Paris), the High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the names 
of their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies and renounce it as an instru- 
ment of national policy in their relations with one another ; 

That by the General Convention of Inter-American Conciliation, 
signed at Washington, January 5, 1929, the High Contracting Parties 
agree to submit to the procedure of conciliation aU controversies 
between them, which it may not have been possible to settle through 
diplomatic channels, and to establish a ‘Commission of Conciliation’ 
to carry out the obhgations assumed in the Convention ; 

That by the General Treaty of Inter- American Arbitration, signed 
at Washington, January 5, 1929, the High Contracting Parties bind 
themselves to submit to arbitration, subject to certain exceptions, all 
differences between them of an international character, which it has 
not been possible to adjust by diplomacy and which are juridical in 
their nature by reason of being susceptible of decision by the applica- 
tion of the principles of law, and, moreover, to create a procedure of 
arbitration to be followed ; and 

That by the Treaty of Non-Aggression and Conciliation, signed at 
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Rio de Janeiro, October 10, 1933 (known as the Saavedra Lamas 
Treaty), the High Contracting Parties solemnly declare that they 
condemn wars of aggression in their mutual relations or in those with 
other States and that the settlement of disputes or controversies 
between them shall be effected only by pacific means which have the 
sanction of international law, and also declare that as between them 
territorial questions must not be settled by violence, and that they 
will not recognize any territorial arrangement not obtained by pacific 
means, nor the validity of the occupation or acquisition of territories 
brought about by force of arms, and, moreover, in a case of non- 
comphance with these obhgations, the contracting States undertake 
to adopt, in their character as neutrals, a common and sohdary atti- 
tude and to exercise the political, juridical, or economic means autho- 
rized by international law, and to bring the influence of public opinion 
to bear, without, however, resorting to intervention, either diplo- 
matic or armed, subject nevertheless to the attitude that may be 
incumbent upon them by virtue of their collective treaties ; and, 
furthermore, undertake to create a procedure of conciliation ; 

The High Contracting Parties reaffirm the obligations entered into 
to settle, by pacific means, controversies of an international character 
that may arise between them. 

Article 2. The High Contracting Parties, convinced of the necessity 
for the co-operation and consultation provided for in the Convention 
for the Maintenance, Preservation, and Re-establishment of Peace 
signed by them on this same day, agree that in all matters which 
affect peace on the continent, such consultation and co-operation 
shall have as their object to assist, through the tender of friendly 
good offices and of mediation, the fulfilment by the American Re- 
publics of existing obligations for pacific settlement, and to take 
counsel together, with full recognition of their juridical equality, as 
sovereign and independent States, and of their general right to indi- 
vidual liberty of action, when an emergency arises which affects their 
common interest in the maintenance of peace. 

Article 3. In case of threat of war, the High Contracting Parties 
shall apply the provisions contained in Articles 1 and 2 of the Conven- 
tion for the Maintenance, Preservation and Re-establishment of 
Peace, above referred to, it being understood that, while such con- 
sultation is in progress and for a period of not more than six months, 
the Parties in dispute will not have recourse to hostilities or take any 
military action whatever. 

Article 4. The Hi gh Contracting Parties further agree that, in the 
event of a dispute between two or more of them, they will seek to 
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settle it in a spirit of mutual regard for their respective rights, having 
recourse for this purpose to direct diplomatic negotiation or to the 
alternative procedures of mediation, commissions of inquiry, com- 
missions of conciliation, tribunals of arbitration, and courts of justice, 
as provided in the treaties to which they may be parties ; and they 
also agree that, should it be impossible to settle the dispute by diplo- 
matic negotiation and should the States in dispute have recourse to 
the other procedures provided in the present Article, they will report 
this fact and the progress of the negotiations to the other signatory 
States. These provisions do not affect controversies already sub- 
mitted to a diplomatic or juridical procedure by virtue of special 
agreements. 

Article 5. The High Contracting Parties agree that, in the event 
that the methods provided by the present Convention or by agree- 
ments previously concluded should fail to bring about a pacific settle- 
ment of differences that may arise between any two or more of them, 
and hostilities should break out between two or more of them, they 
shall be governed by the following stipulations : 

(o) They shall, in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of 
Non-Aggression and Conciliation (Saavedra Lamas Treaty), adopt in 
their character as neutrals a common and solidary attitude ; and shall 
consult immediately with one another, and take cognizance of the 
outbreak of hostilities in order to determine, either jointly or indi- 
vidually, whether such hostilities shall be regarded as constituting a 
state of war so as to call into effect the provisions of the present 
Convention. 

(6) It is understood that, in regard to the question whether hostili- 
ties actually in progress constitute a state of war, each of the High 
Contracting Parties shall reach a prompt decision. In any event, 
should hostilities be actually in progress between two or more of the 
Contracting Parties, or between two or more signatory States not at 
the time parties to this Convention by reason of failure to ratify it, 
each Contracting Party shall take notice of the situation and shall 
adopt such an attitude as would be consistent with other multilateral 
treaties to which it is a party or in accordance with its municipal 
legislation. Such action shall not be deemed an unfriendly act on the 
part of any State affected thereby. 

Article 6. Without prejudice to the universal principles of neu- 
trality provided for in the case of an international war outside of 
America and without affecting the duties contracted by those Ameri- 
can States Members of the League of Nations, the High Contracting 
Parties reafBrm their loyalty to the principles enunciated in the five 
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agreements referred to in Article 1, and they agree that in the case of 
an outbreak of hostilities or threat of an outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween two or more of them, they shall, through consultation, imme- 
diately endeavour to adopt in their character as neutrals a common 
and solidary attitude, in order to discourage or prevent the spread or 
prolongation of hostilities. 

With this object, and having in mind the diversity of cases and cir- 
cumstances, they may consider the imposition of prohibitions or 
restrictions on the sale or shipment of arms, munitions, and imple- 
ments of war, loans, or other financial help to the States in conflict, 
in accordance with the municipal legislation of the High Contracting 
Parties, and without detriment to their obhgations derived from other 
treaties to which they are or may become parties. 

Article 7. Nothing contained in the present Convention shall be 
understood as affecting the rights and duties of the High Contracting 
Parties which are at the same time Members of the League of Nations. 

Article 8. The present Convention shall be ratified by the High 
Contracting Parties in accordance with their constitutional pro- 
cedures. The original convention and the instruments of ratification 
shall be deposited with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Argen- 
tine Republic, which shall communicate the ratifications to the other 
signatory States. It shall come into effect when ratifications have 
been deposited by not less than eleven of the signatory States. 

The Convention shall remain in force indefinitely ; but it may be 
denounced by any of the High Contracting Parties, such denunciation 
to be effective one year after the date upon which such notification 
has been given. Notice of denunciation shall be communicated to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Argentine Republic, which shall 
transmit copies thereof to the other signatory States. Denunciation 
shall not be regarded as valid if the Party making such denunciation 
shall be actually in a state of war, or shall be engaged in hostilities 
without fulfilling the provisions established by this Convention. 

In witness whereof, the Plenipotentiaries above mentioned have 
signed this Treaty in Enghsh, Spanish, Portuguese, and French, and 
have affixed thereto their respective seals, in the City of Buenos 
Aires, Capital of the Argentine Repubhc, this twenty-third day of 
December, of the year nineteen hundred and thirty-six. 

RESERVATIONS 

Reservation of the Argentine Delegation : 

(1) In no case, under Article 6, can foodstuffs or raw materials 
destmed for the civil populations of belhgerent countries be considered 
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as contraband of war, nor shall there exist any duty to prohibit 
credits for the acquisition of said foodstuffs or raw materials which 
have the destination indicated. 

With reference to the embai-go on arms, each nation may reserve 
freedom of action in the face of a war of aggression. 

Reservation of the Delegation of Paraguay : 

(2) In no case, under Article 6, can foodstuffs or raw materials 
destined for the civil populations of belligerent countries be con- 
sidered as contraband of war, nor shall there exist any duty to pro- 
hibit credits for the acquisition of said foodstuffs or raw materials 
which have the destination indicated. 

With reference to the embargo on arms, each nation may reserve 
freedom of action in the face of a war of aggression. 

Reservation of the Delegation of El Salvador : 

(3) With reservation in respect of the idea of continental soli- 
darity when confronted by foreign aggression. 

Reservation of the Delegation of Colombia : 

(4) In signing this Convention, the Delegation of Colombia under- 
stands that the phrase ‘in their character as neutrals ’, which appears 
in Articles 5 and 6, implies a new concept of international law which 
allows a distinction to be drawn between the aggressor and the 
attacked, and to treat them differently. At the same time, the Delega- 
tion of Colombia considers it necessary, in order to assure the full and 
effective application of this Pact, to set down in writing the following 
definition of the aggressor : 

That State shall be considered as an aggressor which becomes 
responsible for one or several of the following acts : 

{a) That its armed forces, to whatever branch they may belong, 
illegally cross the land, sea, or air frontiers of other States. When the 
violation of the territory of a State has been effected by irresponsible 
bands organized within or outside of its territory and which have re- 
ceived direct or indirect help from another State, such violation shall 
be considered equivalent, for the purposes of the present Article, to that 
effected by the regular forces of the State responsible for the aggression ; 

(6) That it has intervened in a unilateral or Ulegal way in the 
internal or external affairs of another State ; 

(c) That it has refused to fulfil a legally given arbitral decision or 
sentence of international justice. 

No consideration of any kind, whether political, mihtary, economic, 
or of any other kind, may serve as an excuse or justification for the 
aggression here anticipated. 
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(vi) Declaration of Principles of Inter-American Solidarity and Co- 
operation [No. xxvii], approved December 21, 1936 

The Governments of the American Repubhcs, having considered: 

That they have a common likeness in their democratic form of 
government, and their common ideals of peace and justice, mani- 
fested in the several treaties and conventions which they have signed 
for the purpose of constituting a purely American system tending 
towards the preservation of peace, the proscription of war, the harmo- 
nious development of their commerce and of their cultural aspirations 
demonstrated in aU of their pohtical, economic, social, scientific, and 
artistic activities ; 

That the existence of continental interests obliges them to main- 
tain solidarity of principles as the basis of the fife of the relations of 
each to every other American nation ; 

That Pan- Americanism, as a principle of American international 
law, by which is understood a moral union of aU of the American 
Republics in defence of their common interests based upon the most 
perfect equality and reciprocal respect for their rights of autonomy, 
independence, and free development, requires the proclamation of 
principles of American international law ; and 

That it is necessary to consecrate the principle of American soli- 
darity in all non-continental conflicts, especiaUy since those limited 
to the American continent should find a peaceful solution by the 
means established by the treaties and conventions now in force or 
in the instruments hereafter to be executed. 

The Inter- American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace 

DECLABES : 

1 . That the American nations, true to their republican institutions, 
proclaim their absolute jirridical liberty, their unrestricted respect for 
their several sovereignty, and the existence of a common democracy 
throughout America ; 

2. That every act susceptible of disturbing the peace of America 
affects each and every one of them, and justifies the initiation of the 
procedure of consultation provided for in the Convention for the 
Maintenance, Preservation, and Re-establishment of Peace, executed 
at this Conference ; and 

3. That the foUowing principles are accepted by the international 
American community: 

(a) Proscription of territorial conquest and that, in consequence, 
no acquisition made through violence shall be recognized ; 

Q 
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(b) Intervention by one State in the internal or external affairs of 
another State is condemned ; 

(c) Forcible collection of pecuniary debts is illegal ; and 

(d) Any difference or dispute between the American nations, what- 
ever its nature or origin, shall be settled by the methods of concilia- 
tion, or full arbitration, or through operation of international justice. 

(vii) Co-ordination of Pacific Instruments with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations [No. xxix], approved December 21, 1936 

The Inter -American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace 

RESOLVES : 

1. To recommend to the American States Members of the League 
of Nations and signatories to the Pact of Paris, the Saavedra Lamas 
Treaty, and any other similar agreements signed in the future, that 
they request the States which are not Members of the League and 
which are parties to the other treaties referred to above, that they 
co-operate with the League of Nations in the study of the projects for 
the co-ordination of those various instruments with the Covenant of 
the League of Nations ; 

2. To recommend to the American States which are not Members 
of the League of Nations and are parties to the other aforementioned 
treaties, that they co-operate Avith the League of Nations in the 
measures which it may adopt to prevent war or to settle international 
conflicts hy pacific means, whenever the respective legal systems of 
said States permit ; 

3. That in due time the present resolution be brought to the atten- 
tion of the special Committee now assembled in Geneva to study the 
co-ordination of the Covenant of the League of Nations with other 
peace instruments. 

(The delegation of the United States of America abstains from 
voting on this Resolution.) 

9. Extracts from Speech by Mr. Cordell Hull, U.S. Secretary 
OP State, December 23, 1936^ 

To-day this Conference for the maintenance of peace holds its last 
session. Before it adjourns, let me review briefly the major events 
and actions. One point stands out boldly. No such conference could 
have had any measure of real success had it not heen approached in 

' Eead at the final session of the Conference by Mr. Snmner Welles, U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of State. International Gonciliation, No. 328, March 1937, 
p. 215. 
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the spirit with which each of the twenty-one delegations has ap- 
proached this one — a spirit of good will and common determination 
to consohdate the pattern of peace. ... 

The twenty-one American Republics have, by the conventions 
adopted at this Conference, co-ordinated and made effective the exist- 
ing machinery for the maintenance of peace. Such agreements as the 
KeUogg-Briand Pact [Pact of Paris] have been handicapped by lack 
of implementation ; other agreements have created the initial machi- 
nery of peace, but have failed to provide ways and means to assure its 
successful operation. By the agreements adopted at this Conference, 
we now have a method of consultation which is capable of enhancing 
the efficiency of the peace pacts already in existence and of assisting 
the parties to them in carrying out the obhgations they entail. With- 
out real identification of purpose among us aU, without common 
understanding, and unless we — aU of us — ^had the same goal in view, 
the system of consultation might be considered a poor, a sterile plan. 
But with a continuation of the good will which now exists and with, 
as I hope, an ever-increasing purpose of real co-operation, consulta- 
tion lies necessarily at the basis of all agreement on this continent. 
Without it no plans of common action could be made effective. We 
pledge ourselves to consult ; we also rely upon our sense of our indi- 
vidual national needs and the recognition of our common interest in 
the maintenance of peace to meet such situations as may arise. 

The American Republics have not only entered into a solemn agree- 
ment to consult one another should any one of them be threatened 
or attacked at home and seek to give effect to a common and solidary 
policy of neutrality ; hut more than that, they have undertaken to 
assume a common and solidary attitude towards an attack from 
abroad. This they have done in a way consistent with their sove- 
reignty and independence and their ultimate right to make decisions 
in accordance with their own national legislation. They meet as 
equals before the law. They have formally disclaimed any purpose of 
intervening in one another’s domestic affairs. They recognize their 
collective concern in the safety of each and aU of their number if any 
non- American Power should offer a threat to the peace of this conti- 
nent. Thus, the national security of each individual American Re- 
public has become the common interest of aU. 

The twenty-one Republics could have taken no more significant 
step in promoting conditions of both regional and world peace than 
by making their unanimous and unequivocal declaration for equahty 
of commercial treatment and for the lowering of the barriers obstruct- 
ing trade. They have emphasized their will for peace by manifesting 
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their intention to pursue the economic policies which alone afford the 
firm foundation for peace. They are persuaded that a flourishing 
commerce is a strong fink to bind nations together ; that a freer inter- 
change of goods and services inevitably operates to relieve economic 
distress, to increase employment, to improve standards of living, and 
to add to the material happiness of their peoples. 

Emthermore, union of common purpose must include facilities for 
physical and intellectual exchange. This Conference has made striking 
advances in this field, of having facilitated the construction of a Pan- 
American highway, arranged for exchange of students and professors, 
and made plans for scientific and artistic co-operation in a degree 
heretofore unknown. 

Such, in brief summary, are the outstanding accomplishments of 
this Conference. The fact stands out that a great Inter -American 
Conference has met, and in a spirit of mutual trust and common pur- 
pose has worked out detailed and practical measures for the preserva- 
tion of peace. 

We tmrn now to something more fundamental than the actual 
accomphshments of the Conference as they appear on the records of 
the treaties and resolutions adopted. I have in mind the spirit which 
animates the individual American Repubhcs and which is the firmest 
guarantee of their written word. That spirit is latent in their demo- 
cratic institutions which we believe to be the basis upon which the 
good faith of nations must ultimately rest. If, in the words of the 
President of my country, ‘democracy is stfil the hope of the world’, 
then it is for us to guard with a jealous eye our chosen form of govern- 
ment and to further in every possible way the education of our people 
in the processes of self-government. The necessity for such education 
cannot be over-emphasized. Freedom is the soil from which peace 
springs. From the institutions of a free people arise those conditions 
of stability of governments so essential for the preservation of lasting 
peace. Therefore we are joined in a common determination to make 
our countries safe for peace. 

There is no need for this conception to be limited to the American 
nations. There is an imperative necessity for its immediate world- 
wide application. ... 

I keenly feel that, in our labomrs here, we have done more than to 
co-ordinate the machinery to preserve the peace of our own Republics. 
I caimot emphasize too strongly that we are in no sense moving 
towards a pohcy of continental isolation. We are not lured by the 
mirage of self- containment ; we are aware of its pitfalls. In a elose- 
kmt, interdependent world, we see the foUy of seeking to build a 
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Chinese wall around a hemisphere. Our purpose is not to isolate this 
continent, but to chart our own path to peace, and thereby set a 
practical example to other parts of the world. 

Of what could there be greater need to-day than for the example 
given by us here of opening the door to peace ? Here by practical 
action we have demonstrated that there can be a common collabora- 
tion to this end. Here we have revitalized international law, and here 
we have renewed those finer relationships between nations upon 
which, in the last analysis, freedom, peace, prosperity, and civilization 
itself depend. 

In recent years the entire international order has suffered severe 
dislocation ; the relations between nations have become increasingly 
confused and chaotic, and human progress has been obstructed. 
These conditions require prompt attention and remedy. We must 
diminish the dangers attendant upon conditions of moral isolation 
and intensified nationalism. This we seek to do by encouraging a 
world-wide reaffirmation of the principle of the honourable mainte- 
nance of obligations, of full faith in the given word, and of fair dealing 
between equal partners. Such quahties in the conduct of nations are 
essential conditions for the betterment of their relations and for the 
consolidation of peace. 

And so, in this last hour, when our co-operative efforts here for the 
common welfare are at a close, and when each of us is about to return 
to his own country, let us do so with a continued faith and hope. 

We here have witnessed significant advances towards the establish- 
ment of a permanent peace for this hemisphere. Let us each go our 
way determined to carry forward our programme and to emblazon 
upon the banners of our republics the spirit in which it was conceived. 
Let us return to our partic\ilar problems and duties pledging that we 
will, individually and collectively, reject the counsels of force. Let us 
hold out to a darkened world the beacon of a just and permanent 
peace which we pledge ourselves to maintain on this American contir 
nent. May the spirit and the example which we have consecrated 
here be of avail throughout the world. 
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I. THE LIMITATION OF NAVAL ARMAMENTS^ 

The origins and results of the London Naval Conference which opened 
on December 9, 1935, and closed with the signature of the Treaty on 
March 25, 1936, are described in an official British Memorandum.® The 
Treaty® was signed by the United Kingdom, Canada, Austraha, New 
Zealand and India, the United States of America and France, Japan 
having -withdrawn from the Conference on January 15 and Italy ha-ving 
regretted her inability to sign, in view of the fact that she could not agree 
to any limitation of her defences so long as the concentration of fleets in 
the Mediterranean, arising out of the conflict -with Abyssinia and the 
sanctions policy of the League of Nations, continued.^ 

At the meeting of the First Committee of the Conference on January 15 
the Japanese delegate. Admiral Nagano, restated the Japanese thesis.® 
Lord MonseU® and Mr. Norman Da-vis,® leaders of the United Kingdom 
and United States’ delegations, explained the British and American stand- 
points. In view of the failure of the Japanese delegation to secure general 
support for the proposal of a ‘common upper limit’, Admiral Nagano on 
the same day notified Lord Monsell, the Chairman of the Conference, of 
their decision to -withdraw.® 

The Rules regarding submarine warfare contained in Part IV of tbe 
London Naval Treaty of 1930 had heen accepted only by the United 
Kingdom and the British Dominions signatories of that Treaty, the United 
States, and Japan. France and Italy signified their wfllingness to accept 
these Rules, and a Proces-verbal recording their adherence was signed in 
London on November 6, 1936,® by the representatives of the United King- 
dom, Australia, Canada, the Irish Free State, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and India, and of France, Italy, Japan, and the United States of America. 

Article 4, paragraph 2, of the London Naval Treaty of 1936 laid do-wn 
that the calibre of guns to be carried on capital ships should not exceed 
14 in. (356 mm.), provided that in the event of the five Washington 
Naval Powers failing to agree to this reduction by April 1, 1937, the 
maximum eahbre should be fixed at 16 in. (406 mm.). 

While the United Kingdom and France, the United States (pro-vided 
that Japan agreed) and Italy (provided aU five Naval Powers agreed) 
were prepared to accept the reduction in gun eahbre to 14 in., Japan, on 
March 27, 1937, notified the other Powers of her refusal to accept the pro- 
posed reduction. In -view of this the United States Administration 
announced their intention to moimt 16-in, guns on their new capital ships 
under construction. 

^ See Survey for 1936, Part I (ii). “ See below, p. 599. 

® See below, p. 616. South Africa and the Irish Free State decided not to 
become parties to the Treaty on the ground that it would be inappropriate 
for them to do so in view of the fact that they possessed no naval forces. 

■* See below, p. 615. ‘ See below, p. 606. 

° See below, p. 608. See below, p. 613. 

® See below, p. 614. ’ See below, p. 632. 
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On July 17, 1937, difficult negotiations which had been proceeding for 
many months between the United Kingdom and Germany and Russia^ 
resulted in the signature of bilateral agreements^ between the United 
Kingdom and these two countries whereby they accepted, with certain 
changes, the definitions and limitations agreed upon in the London Naval 
Treaty of 1936 and its provisions for the exchange of information concern- 
ing naval construction. Ratifications were exchanged on November 4, 1937. 

The London Naval Treaty was ratified by the United States on July 2, 

1936, by France on June 24, 1937 and by the United Kingdom on July 29, 

1937, on which day it entered into force. 

1. British Memorandum; on the London Naval Conference 
December 9, 1935, to March 25, 1936® 

Under the provisions of the London Naval Treaty, 1930,^ the High 
Contracting Powers agreed to meet in conference in 1935 to frame 
a new agreement to replace and carry out the purposes of the existing 
treaty. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom therefore 
initiated early in 1934 the preliminary conversations which experience 
has shown to be essential to the success of an international conference 
of this nature.® 

2. On December 29, 1934, notice of termination of the Washington 
Treaty was given by Japan.® As the Contracting Powers to that 
Treaty had agreed to meet in conference within one year of the date 
of such notice of termination, it was, for this reason also, necessary to 
summon a conference in 1935. His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, feeling that as they had taken the initiative in the 
preparatory conversations they were perhaps under a greater obliga- 
tion in the matter than other governments, accordingly issued the 
necessary invitations. 

3. The Conference was opened on Monday, December 9, 1935, by 
the Prime Minister, who stated that the proposals of this country 
remained the same as those communicated by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Disarmament Conference in July 1932, and that they 
attached the greatest importance to a continuation of limitation in 
both the quantitative and qualitative field. He pointed out that an 
international agreement on these lines would undoubtedly lead to 
great economy in futtue naval construction throughout the world. 

^ The object of these negotiations, which were supplemented by separate 
conversations with Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden, and Turkey, was to 
bring the war vessels of these States within the framework of the London 
Naval Treaty by securing their acceptance of the definitions and limitations 
agreed upon by its signatories. “ See below, pp. 634, 641. 

® British White Paper, Cmd. 5137. 

■* See Documents for 1930, p. 22. 

^ See Documents for 1934, pp. 486-503. ° Ibid., p. 501. 
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He also expressed the hope that, even if the abolition of submarines 
should prove impossible, the acceptance by France and Italy of the 
rules laid down in Part IV of the London Naval Treaty, 1930, would 
be the signal for the acceptance of those rules by aU the maritime 
Powers of the world, and that by this means unrestricted submarine 
warfare would in future be averted. 

4. As regards quantitative limitation. His Majesty’s Government 
were forced to the conclusion during the prehminary conversations 
that agreement on any system of hmitation based directly on a ‘ratio ’ 
or definite relationship of naval strength, such as that on which the 
Washington and London Naval Treaties were founded, would prove 
difficult of attainment. In order to preserve some measure of quanti- 
tative limitation they proposed as a ‘middle way’ that the quantita- 
tive side of the Treaty should consist of unilateral and voluntary 
declarations by each of the signatory Powers hmiting its construction 
over a period of, say, six years. 

They reahzed that the degree to which their proposal would effect 
a quantitative limitation in naval armaments would depend entirely 
on the spirit in which it was carried out, but they would have been 
fully prepared to give to such construction figures as might be agreed 
upon the form of a contractual obligation, if that method of limitation 
had been acceptable to other Powers. 

Agreement on any form of quantitative hmitation has, however, 
unfortunately not been possible. 

5. At the opening of the Conference Japan tabled her proposal for 
a ‘Common Upper Limit’. After considerable discussion this pro- 
posal remained unacceptable to aU the other delegations, and to the 
deep regret of His Majesty’s Government Japan withdrew her delega- 
tion from the Conference, leaving, however, observers to watch its 
progress. 

6. The United Kingdom proposals mentioned above having also 
proved unacceptable generally, the further efforts of the Conference 
were directed to achieving the maximum measure possible of quahta- 
tive limitation, and to obtaining agreement on provisions for advanced 
notification of construction or acquisition of war vessels, and to ex- 
change of information on their principal characteristics. The object 
of this latter provision is to remove one of the most fruitful somces 
of suspicion between Naval Powers, thus reducing the Mkehhood of 
building competition between them. 

Complete agreement has been reached between the members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations possessing sea-going naval forces, 
the United States of America, and France on these points. Although 
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Limitations proposed by 
His Majesty’s Government to the 
Disarmament Conference, 1932, 
which were again put forward at 
the present Conference. 


Limitations agreed to in The London 
Naval Treaty, 1936. 


Capital ships 
(assuming the re- 
tention of the 8-in. 
cruiser) 

Aircraft carriers . . 


Maxi- 

Maxi- 


Maxi- 

Maxi- 

mum 

displace- 

ment. 

mum 

gun 

calibre. 


mum 

displace- 

ment. 

mum 

gun 

calibre. 

Tons. 



Tons. 


25,000 

12-in. 

Capital ships . . 

.. 35,000 

14-in.^ 

22,000 

6- 1-in. 

Aircraft carriers 

. . 23,000 

6- 1-in. 


Cruisers — 

Category (a) . . No further con- 

i.e., 10,000 tons — struction. 
8-in. guns. 


Light surface ves- 
sels^ — 

Sub-category (o) . . No further con- 
(Corresponding to struction dur- 
Cruiser category ing the period 
(a)). of the Treaty. 


Category (6) . . 7,000 6-1-in. 

i.e., 10,000 tons — 

6-in. guns. 

Destroyers — 

Leaders . . . . 1,8501 _ . 

Destroyers . . . . 1,600) 


Submarines — 

Abolition, or, failing 
this 250 


Sub-category (h) . . 

(Correspondinggen- 
erally to Cruiser 
category (6)). 

For the period of the 
Treaty, agreement 
has been obtained 
to a ‘ Holiday ’ in the 
building of Light 
surface vessels Sub- 
category (i>), up to 
the full limits that 
would be possible 
within the definition 
of the sub-category, 
i.e., 10,000 tons and 
6-1-in guns and the 
limits allowed are . . 8,000 6-1-in. 

Submarines . . . . 2,000 6-1-in, 


^ Provided that if any of the Washington Powers fail to accept this provision 
before April 1, 1937, the maximum gun calibre shall be 16-in. 

“ It will be observed that Cruisers, Leaders, and Destroyers are now classed 
together under the name of Light surface vessels. This has been done to meet 
the wishes of other Powers, none of whom except the U.S.A. and Japan have 
ever accepted a separate Leader and Destroyer category. 
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t JhiK agreem-ent, the ItaMan delegation entered folly into all the diB- 
cossioiffi, was eonsulted on ail pointe, and, subject to oertain lesei-va- 
tions, agreed to the wording of the raiious reports. 


7. As regards qaalitatiTe limitation, it istII be eonvenient to place 
before Parliament a comparison of the aims of His MaJ^to-’s GoTem- 
ment with the results ac-tually achieved by the Conference fsee p. ©01]. 

8. As regards capital ships, although agreement on reduction of 
the Washington tonnage has not been found poBsible, the reduction 
in calibre of gun is a satisfactory step and may lead to future agree- 
ment on reductions in tonnage, and possibly to gradual further reduc- 
tions in calibre. 

This reduction in gun calibre is, as before stated, subject to the 
protdsion that, if any of the Washington Powers fail to agree to 
it before April 1, 19-37, the maximum gun calibre shall remain at 
16-mch. 

9. As regards aircraft carriers, the reduc-tion to 23,000 tons from 
the Washington limit of 27,000 tons is considerable, and will result 
initially in apijreciable financial saving in the building of this expen- 
sive class of warship, although against this saving must be offset the 
increased expense in the long run of embarking a similar number of 
aircraft in smaller carriers. 

10. As regards light surface vessels. His Majesty’s Government are 
very gratified that their desire permanently to reduce the size of 
cruisers has resulted in the adoption of a ‘Hobday’ in the building 
of all large cruisers, whether of sub-category (a) and armed with the 
8-inch gun, or of sub-category (b) of a size larger than 8,000 tons, and 
armed with guns of a cabbre not greater than 6-1-mch. In view of our 
commitments, both in respect of replacement of old wartime cruisers 
and of the essential steady increase in numbers, this wib result in 
substantial reductions in expenditure. 

11. The bmitations on bght surface vessels (Cruisers, Destroyers, 
&c.) are made effective by agreement on a ‘zone of non-construction ’ 
within which no ships may be built. If this had not been done, vessels 
coiild have been buUt which by definition would have been capital 
ships, but which in reabty could have been of a superior cruiser 
type. 

The ‘zone’ extends from 8,000 to 17,500 tons and the necessary 
corollary has been a corresponding limitation on the minimum size 
of gun to be carried by a capital ship, which is fixed at 10 inches. 

In order to prevent a vessel which would upset the intentions of 
the Treaty being built in the guise of an aircraft carrier, provision 
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has also been made to limit to ten the number of guns of above 
5-25-inch cahbre carried by those vessels. 

12. As regards submarines, it has again not been found possible to 
reach agreement on the policy of abolition, and the London Naval 
Treaty limits for this category have been retained. 

13. As regards Advance Notification of Construction or Acquisition 
of Warships, the provisions now made are entirely new. Under 
neither the Washington nor the London Naval Treaty were there any 
arrangements of this nature. 

As regards Exchange of Information, not only is this to take place 
earlier in the fife of each ship building or acquired than was provided 
for in those Treaties, but the scope of the information is considerably 
extended. The main provisions are that : 

(а) The High Contracting Parties will communicate to each other 
within the first four months of each calendar year their annual 
programme of construction or acquisition of the principal 
classes of warship, giving the calibre of the largest gun carried 
by each vessel. 

Once these programmes are declared, no increase in the num- 
ber of vessels included in the declaration is permitted for the 
current year, subject, of course, to the operation of the various 
safeguarding clauses. 

No vessel of the principal classes of warship can be laid down 
until after the lapse of four months from the date of communica- 
tion of the above programme. 

(б) Full information as to characteristics of each vessel is to be 
given at least four months before the ship is laid down. 

Arrangements are also made to provide for exchange of information 
concerning necessary departures during building from the charac- 
teristics already reported, details of ships scrapped or otherwise 
disposed of, particulars of ships acquired, important alterations in 
vessels previously completed, and various other matters. 

14. As regards various other classes of ships which were not suffi- 
ciently important to be included in the above procedure and which, 
under the London Naval Treaty, 1930, were classified as Exempt or 
Special vessels, arrangements have been made whereby they are now 
classed as ‘ Auxiliary Vessels ’ or as ‘Minor War Vessels ’. These vessels 
will not be subject to the provisions of Advance Notification of Con- 
struction or Acquisition, but fists of them will be exchanged and kept 
up to date annually. 

1 5. All information exchanged will, of course, necessarily be treated 
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as confidential until published by the High Contracting Party supply- 
ing it. 

16. As regards safeguarding clauses, careful arrangements have 
been made to deal with the three principal sets of cii'cumstances in 
which the release of a Contracting Party from the provisions of the 
Treaty might be necessary, namely, should a Contracting Party 
become engaged in a war and consider the naval requirements of his 
security to be materially affected ; should a Power not signatory to 
the Treaty acquire, or propose to acquire, vessels not in conformity 
with the limitations and restrictions of the Treaty ; or should a High 
Contracting Party’s national security be materially affected by any 
change of circumstances other than those mentioned above, or below; 
in respect of the ‘ Cruiser Holiday ’. In aU the above cases consultation 
between the High Contracting Parties is required and three months’ 
delay is imposed before departing from the obligations of the Treaty, 
except in the case where one such Party becomes engaged in war, 
when he can suspend any or aU of the obhgations at once, and the 
other Parties can, after consultation, also forthwith suspend them. 

17. A special and limited safeguard has also been provided in re- 
spect of the ‘ Cruiser Hohday ’ in the article dealing with that ‘ Holi- 
day ’. This safeguard provides for a High Contracting Party, should 
he consider his national security to be affected, an escape against the 
amount of construction by any Power of cruisers of sub-category (6) 
and against the construction by a non-Contracting Party of light sur- 
face vessels not allowed to be built under the terms of the ‘Hohday’. 

18. The Treaty will come into force on January 1, 1937, provided 
by that date it is ratified by aU the signatory Powers, or, faffing 
this, on the date by which it is ratified by these Powers. It will of 
course be open to accession by Japan and Italy as signatories of the 
Washington Treaty. Negotiations have already commenced for the 
conclusion of a bilateral agreement on the same fines with Germany, 
and it is hoped that similar negotiations for bilateral agreements with 
certain other Naval Powers will be undertaken shortly. 

As a first step towards the acceptance of a general Treaty on the 
same fines by all Naval Powers, the Conference, in communicating 
the Treaty to the League of Nations, has suggested that the remarks 
of other Naval Powers shoiffd in the first instance be forwarded to 
His Majesty’s Government. 

The Treaty wffl remain in force until December 31, 1942. 

As regards arrangements for framing a further Treaty to come into 
force after that date, provision is made for His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom to initiate, during the last quarter of 1940, a 
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consultation between the Parties. Unless, as a result of consultation, 
it appears that it would be neither desirable nor practicable, a con- 
ference will be held in 1941. In the course of the consultation views 
will be exchanged to determine whether, amongst other points, it 
may be possible to agree upon a reduction in the calibre of gun and 
in the size of future capital ships. 

19. The full extent of reduction and limitation aimed at by His 
Majesty’s Government has by no means been achieved. A substantial 
measure of success has, however, been accomplished. Although 
agreement on any form of quantitative limitation has not proved 
possible. His Majesty’s Government feel that, even if agreement to 
stand on the qualitative limits of the Washington and London Naval 
Treaties had been the only outcome of the conference, a very con- 
siderable success would have been recorded. 

20. The principal capital ship fleets of the world wfll shortly be in 
process of renewal, a steady increase in cruiser strength can no longer be 
postponed in our own case, whilst in other classes of ships much new 
construction is required in place of war-time and obsolescent vessels. 
If no Treaty had been negotiated to replace those of Washington 
and London, there would have been complete freedom to build up 
to any size of ship desired, with the resulting increase of expenditure. 
Not only, however, has this been avoided, but the reductions in dis- 
placement and calibre of gun that have been agreed to, although not 
so drastic as His Majesty’s Government had hoped, are in themselves 
sufficient to ensure considerable financial saving in our future naval 
construction programmes. Furthermore, the agreement should go 
far to put into effect the hopes, expressed by the Prime Minister at 
the opening of the Conference, that the public mind will be relieved 
of the threat of a general race in naval armaments. The arrangements 
made for advance notification and exchange of information should do 
much to help in achieving this object, and the avoidance of secret 
building, with the inevitable suspicion which results from it, should 
materially assist in reinforcing international good will. 

21. The Rules regarding submarine warfare contained in Part IV 
of the London Naval Treaty, 1930, had already been accepted and 
become binding upon all the Members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, the United States of America and Japan as a result of 
their ratification of the above Treaty. The Rules had not, however, 
become binding upon France and Italy, owing to the fact that, though 
the Treaty was signed in respect of these countries, they had not 
ratified it, and in consequence it was not possible, as had been con- 
templated in the Treaty, for His Majesty’s Government in the United 
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Kingdom to communicate the Rules to countries in respect of which 
the Treaty had not been signed. France and Italy have now indicated 
their desire to confirm their acceptance of the above Rules resulting 
from the signature of the previous London Naval Treaty, and a sepa- 
rate instrument has been prepared, which it is hoped will shortly be 
signed, embodying the French and Italian confirmation of their 
previous acceptance of the Rules and authorizing His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom to communicate the Rules, 
which are a continuing obligation and not one for a short term only, 
to all other maritime countries, with an invitation to accede thereto 
and without limit of time.^ 

2. Statement by Admibai, Naqano, Japanese delegate, to the 
Ftrst Committee of the Naval Conference, January 15, 1936^ 

I wish to state — and this I do with aU due deference to the lofty 
aims of the other Powers — that Japan is second to no country in her 
sincere and zealous desires for world peace. We have taken as our 
primary objective the elimination of the menace of war and the 
assurance of equality of security for all Powers concerned. 

The disarmament question should be considered on the basis of 
‘one Power versus one Power’ relationship. If two Powers are to 
conclude such an agreement on the strengths of their naval forces as 
will give them equal standing and guarantee their mutual security, 
the most rational principle to be applied is that of equahty of arma- 
ments. We beheve, in fact, that there is no other method which 
would be at once fair and just. And this is especially true as between 
two Powers which are separated by ocean and whose defence is 
wholly dependent on their navies. 

It is a peculiar characteristic of naval forces that they can be 
moved about at will with great facility. It follows, therefore, that 
when discussing naval relations between two countries, it is only 
reasonable that at least all vessels capable of participating in naval 
engagements should be taken into consideration. 

In order to establish as complete a state of non-aggression and non- 
menace as possible, we advocate the complete abolition or drastic 
reduction of offensive armaments. We advocate the abolition of 
aircraft carriers and a drastic reduction in capital ships and A-class 
cruisers. As regards armaments which are essentially defensive in 
character and purpose, we believe that each Power should be per- 
mitted to equip itself in the manner best suited to its conditions and 
circumstances. 

* See below, p. 632. " T}ie Times, January 17, 1936. 
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I would undertake to set forth the framework of our formula : 

(1) There would first of all be fixed a maximum global tonnage 
which none of the Powers concerned may exceed, and which must be 
fixed at as low a level as possible so as not to be contrary to the spirit 
of disarmament. 

(2) There would be fixed for those categories which are generally 
recognized to be predominantly offensive in character — namely, 
capital ships, aircraft carriers (in the event of their non-abolition), 
and A-class cruisers — a common maximum tonnage and number of 
linits-to be allowed to each Power in respect of each of the three cate- 
gories separately. 

(3) As regards B-class cruisers and vessels of lesser type, which are 
generally recognized to be essentiaUy defensive, it should be sufficient 
to fix a common maximum global tonnage for aU of the said cate- 
gories. 

(4) Any Power which may deem it necessary to do so for reasons 
of its special circumstances may voluntarily reduce its tonnage in 
A-class cruisers, and increase its tonnage in any of the defensive 
categories. 

(5) The Japanese plan would not necessarily preclude the adoption 
of such a formula, for instance, as the declaration of naval building 
programmes. 

(6) If there should be any Power which claims the necessity of 
effecting modifications even beyond the adjustments contemplated 
in the foregoing paragraphs, such claim would be carefully examined 
by the Powers concerned, and if it is found to be reasonable and well- 
founded Japan would not refuse it recognition. But we could in no 
circumstances consent to an increase in the combatant strength of 
a navy such as would jeopardize the state of non-menace and non- 
aggression. 

May I be permitted at this point to consider, in the light of the 
basic conception underlying the Japanese proposal, a few of the 
points raised by the other delegations in the course of their observa- 
tions on our plan ? We can readily understand that the possession of 
greater and more numerous oversea possessions and lines of com- 
munication may well justify a demand for a greater strength than 
other Powers in small and purely defensive types of vessels which 
have no combatant capacity at sea but which are suitable for coast 
patrol, defence of harbours, and other similar purposes. But if, for 
the same reason, a Power should demand superiority in naval force 
as a whole, the sense of secmity of other Powers would thereby be 
disturbed. In any case, I believe it is a well-known fact that the 
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conditions of nations whose naval forces are now on a basis of parity 
are not the same as regards their oversea possessions and lines of 
communications. 

Japan is wholly dependent on the sea. She is poor in natural re- 
sources, and, with her population exceeding in density that of any 
other country in the world, is forced to look to countries beyond the 
seas for the greater part of the supplies necessary to her existence, as 
weU as for the raw materials for her industries. 

By way of conclusion, I desire to say that whUe Japan wiU never 
cease to hope for the conclusion of a comprehensive agreement on 
naval disarmament, that is not to say that she is going to insist on 
obtaining the impossible. It is our conviction that through the adop- 
tion of the principles embodied in the Japanese proposal the Con- 
ference would succeed in achieving a comprehensive agreement on 
naval disarmament without serious difficulties. 

3. Statement by Viscount Monsele, United Kingdom delegate, 
TO THE First Committee of the Naval Conference, January 15, 

19361 

The United Kingdom delegation have examined with great care 
the proposals laid before the Committee by the Japanese delegation 
at its first meeting on December 10, 1935, and the subsequent ex- 
planations that have been furnished by the Japanese delegation at 
succeeding meetings of the First Committee. The United Kingdom 
delegation find themselves in complete agreement with the first part 
of the Japanese fundamental thesis, which asserts that : 

‘To possess the measure of armaments necessary for national 

security is a right to which aU nations are equally entitled.’ 

2. Throughout the numerous discussions and conversations that 
have been devoted to the consideration of this thesis we have been 
actuated solely by the desire to ascertain whether the method of 
limitation proposed by the Japanese delegation, that is, the establish- 
ment of a common upper limit for the naval forces of the leading 
naval Powers, is in fact based on the above principle, and whether it 
may reasonably be expected to achieve naval security for the Powers 
concerned. 

3. The presentation of the Japanese case by their principal dele- 
gate seems to show that the following points are integral featmes of 
the Japanese proposal : 

First, that equality of fleets in the area of contact is essential ; 

Secondly, that in asserting the strengths of these fleets, aU the 

' Eead by Vice-Adm. Sir Ernie Chatfield. The Times, January 16, 1936. 
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forces of each navy that are capable of taking part in battle, irre- 
spective of where they may be normally located, must be included 
in their entirety, leaving out of consideration only such small units 
as are intended for local patrol and defence of harbours. 

Thirdly, that while it is recognized that there may be diflEerences 
between countries as regards their degree of vuhierabihty, the 
primary cause of such differences is to be found in different levels 
of naval strengths, and that it is only after equaUzation of naval 
strengths has been postulated that the Japanese delegation are 
prepared to consider the remaining differences in vulnerability ; 

Fourthly, that the common upper hmit must apply to the fleets 
of the U.S.A., the British Commonwealth of Nations, and Japan, 
and may be extended to the fleets of France and Italy should those 
Powers wish to participate ; 

Fifthly, that while the common upper hmit should be fixed by 
the Conference, it should be set as low as possible, and preferably 
below the level of the existing Japanese naval forces. 

4. With regard to the first point, the United Kingdom delegation 
beheve that naval strength in the area of contact cannot be measured 
solely in terms of numbers of fighting ships, but that factors such as 
remoteness of bases and sources of supply and the vulnerabflity of 
long communications must also be taken into consideration. Modern 
fleets are very dependent on supphes of fuel and stores and on dock- 
yard facflities, and without the latter a damaged ship is hkely to be 
a lost ship. The United Kingdom delegation maintain in fact that a 
fleet operating far from its own country must inevitably, even though 
equal in numbers, be far less effective for action than an opposing 
fleet operating from its home waters. As was stated by the United 
Edngdom delegation at the sixth meeting of the First Committee ; 

‘It is our opinion that a country defending itself in or near its 
own territory has an inherent advantage over an attacking force 
and therefore can defend itself with a lesser force than that brought 
against it.’ 

If, therefore, the fleets in the area of contact are numerically equal, 
that fleet which is operating in its own home waters wiU, in effect, 
possess the advantage in spite of equahty in numbers. The conclusion 
is strengthened hy the introduction of aircraft, which add very greatly 
to the defensive power of a fleet in its own home waters. The position 
of a Power defending its territories and trade in oceans far from its 
home bases and factories is equally difficult and disadvantageous if 
attack on them by a Power with an equal total naval strength is pos- 
sible. The Japanese delegation has stated to-day that it is generally 
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recognized that there are certain types of warship that are offensive 
and others that are purely defensive. 

There is, as far as we are aware, no such agreement. On the con- 
trary, although the question is one that has often been discussed, it is 
a recognized fact that this division of warships into two such cate- 
gories is wholly impracticable, and is indeed a problem that baffles 
solution. 

5. With regard to the second point of the Japanese exposition, the 
United Kingdom delegation, while fully recognizing the mobility of 
naval forces, cannot subscribe to a strategical theory that naval needs 
are purely relative, and that, in consequence, a Power with greater 
total naval strength can, whatever the geographical position of its 
home territories, whatever the dispersion of its interests, or the dis- 
tribution of the countries for which it is responsible, denude these 
territories of their essential defences and concentrate its entire fleet 
in the distant waters of a hypothetical opponent. The United King- 
dom delegation consider that such a theory is neither sound in 
reasoning nor supported by history. The events of the Russo-Japa- 
nese War, for instance, quoted by the Japanese delegate in support 
of his argument, seem to us to be capable of an opposite interpretation 
and to demonstrate conclusively the immense handicap imposed on 
a fleet operating at a great distance from its home bases. 

6. A Power with world-wide responsibilities must, in the first place, 
devote naval forces to the protection of the sea communications 
between its various parts as well as the long line of communications 
of its principal naval forces. For this reason alone it is necessary for 
it to have forces in excess of those of a Power which is able to main- 
tain its whole naval forces in or near its own home waters. Moreover, 
it must in all equity be admitted that a Power with distant posses- 
sions must be able in a time of emergency to despatch an adequate 
naval force for the defence of those possessions without denuding 
or seriously impairing its home defences. Apart from these purely 
strategical necessities, it is clear that pohtical considerations will 
always prevent the concentration of the whole naval forces in one 
part of the world. It is not to be supposed that under any conditions 
the people of the home country would be prepared to permit the 
whole naval forces of their nation to be despatched to some distant 
part of the world, leaving them entirely exposed to the lightest attack. 
They must indeed always insist upon the retention of a substantial 
naval force in home waters. 

7. With regard to the third point, the United Kingdom delegation, 
for the reasons just given, find themselves quite unable to agree to 
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the proposition that the primary cause of differences in vulnerabihty 
is inequality in naval armaments. No substantial argument has 
been adduced in support of this proposition. Nor do they see any 
prospect that even such differences in vulnerability could be rectified 
by the somewhat indefinite procedure suggested by the Japanese 
delegation. 

8. With regard to the fourth and fifth points, the United Kingdom 
delegation do not find that the proposal to apply a common upper 
limit either to the British Commonwealth, U.S.A., and Japan alone, 
or to all the Powers here assembled, is consistent with the defence 
requirements of the members of the British Commonwealth. In 
estimating these requirements we have to take into account responsi- 
bilities in European waters, in the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans. 
These imply the necessity for a fleet of sufficient strength to be able 
to dispose simultaneously in more than one area forces adequate to 
meet all reasonable defensive needs. It has been recognized by most 
schools of thought that the naval requirements of a country are 
absolute as well as relative, and this circumstance alone introduces an 
element of variation in the naval needs of each Power. 

9. The United Eiingdom delegation imderstand that the Japanese 
delegation claim that equal security amongst the principal Naval 
Powers would be ensured by the retention by them of equal naval 
armaments. On this point we find ourselves in complete accord 
with the principal delegate of the United States, who gave it as his 
view that : 

‘It is impossible to maintain that equal armaments give equal 

security.’ 

We ourselves beheve that the Washington Treaty itself, with its 
provisions for maintaining the status quo as regards fortifications in 
those parts of the Pacific Ocean in which Japan is specially interested, 
offers the best guarantee for that security which is the inalienable 
right of all nations, and which we conceive to be in accordance with 
the Japanese principle of ‘non-menace’ and ‘non-aggression’. 

10. The Japanese delegation have admitted that, if France and 
Italy desire to participate in any scheme for a common upper limit, 
the scope of such a scheme could not be confined to Japan, the United 
States, and the British Commonwealth of Nations. This being so, it 
is obvious that the plan would have to be universal in its operation, 
for by no process of reasoning could it be contended that the plan is 
suitable to those countries represented at this Conference but in- 
applicable to those not so represented. 

We should therefore be faced with a strange situation in which 
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every country, however slender its resources and however small its 
responsibilities, would not only have the right to build up its naval 
strength to equality with its neighbours, but would actually receive 
an indirect encouragement to do so. For supposing that Power A 
finds itself prevented by treaty from increasing its existing naval 
strength. Power B, possessed, let us say, of few responsibilities but 
much ambition, would be tempted to build up to the level of Power A. 
In its turn. Power C, concerned at the building of Power B, feels 
constrained similarly to increase its naval strength to an extent which 
would otherwise be unnecessary. 

Thus the plan for a common upper limit, if adopted, might well 
furnish an incentive for a general increase in building among the 
Powers at present possessing smaller navies. It is true that the 
Japanese plan seems to check such a development by means of ‘ ad- 
justments ’ between the various Powers. But surely the word ‘ adjust- 
ment’ is simply a longer, if pleasanter, term for the word ‘ratio’, 
which it is the purpose of the Japanese delegation to delete from our 
naval vocabulary. Apart from the Japanese delegation, the French 
and Italian delegations have demonstrated their strong objection to 
the reintroduction of the ratio system in any form. 

11, The Government and people of this country yield nothing to 
Japan in their desire to see a general reduction in naval armaments. 
But such reduction must be achieved by a method which is fair to aU 
and impairs the security of none. Judged by this standard they feel 
that the plan under discussion not only fails to provide a fair and 
practicable basis for a general agreement, but would create a position 
of special disadvantage for the members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. For the country, or cormtries, which have the greatest 
needs and which therefore must maintain a navy fuUy built up to the 
common upper level would be the only country or countries debarred 
by the proposal from- expanding their naval forces in the event of 
some development in the world situation making such expansion 
necessary for their own security. This is a situation which such a 
coimtry cannot feel to be fair or calculated to produce a sense of 
security. 

12. In expressing their sincere regret that they have been unable 
to find in the Japanese plan that basis for a reduction and limitation 
which they so sincerely desire, the United Kingdom delegation never- 
theless hope that the Japanese delegation will continue to seek, in 
co-operation with the other delegations here represented, some 
alternative method for achieving the end which we all have in 
view. 
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4. Extracts from Statement by Mr. Norman H. Davis, U.S. 

DELEGATE, TO THE FiRST COMMITTEE OP THE NaVAL CONFERENCE, 

January 15, 1936’^ 

The United States has been most desirous of reaching a new agree- 
ment for a reduction and limitation of naval armaments to supersede 
the existing treaties that are to expire at the end of this year. . . . 
We have accordingly hstened with the most careful attention to all 
the explanations given by the Japanese delegation of their proposal 
for a common upper hmit with a view to determining whether any 
new facts or considerations might be developed which would justify 
the United States in modifying its behef that the principles of the 
common upper limit would not be a practicable basis for the limita- 
tion and reduction of naval armament. While we greatly appreciate 
the clear exposition of the Japanese point of view presented by 
Admiral Nagano, the discussion has, if anything, served to strengthen 
our conviction that the principle of a common upper limit would not 
serve as a basis for negotiation and agreement. . . . 

The Japanese recognize that there are differences in vulnerability, 
responsibihty, and needs as between the Powers. They state these 
are of ‘great consequence to every Power’. To provide for these 
differences they propose to make a small quantitative adjustment 
within the common upper hmit. While Japan has objected to a con- 
tinuance of the so-called ratio system, their proposal for a common 
upper hmit is in fact not an abandonment but a continuance of the 
ratio system on the basis of parity without taking into account the 
varying needs of the countries concerned. 

The principle of the common upper hmit rests in fact on the 
assumption which it has not been possible to substantiate that 
equahty of secmity — which we are all unanimously agreed must be the 
foundation of limitation and reduction — could be achieved by equahty 
of naval armament. We beheve it has been sufficiently shown in the 
comse of our discussions that equahty of naval armament not only is 
not the same as equahty of security but that the two are incompatible 
and contradictory. Equal armaments do not ensure equal security. 

Equahty of security, as was recognized and estabhshed at the 
Washington Conference, can mean only superiority of defence in 
each country’s own waters. This defence depends only in part on 
actual naval strength. Other factors of equal, if not greater, impor- 
tance in determining a nation’s capacity for defence are strength of 
land and air forces and of fortifications, distances from other Powers, 
length of communications, configuration of coast-hnes, importance 
' The Times, January 16, 1936. 
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and relative distance of outlying possessions, extent and complexity 
of responsibilities. These necessarily dictate unequal navies if 
equality of security is to be assmed. . . . 

Certain nations are so situated as to be endowed by nature with 
a superior power of defence. If, without regard to all the other factors 
I have cited, a nation so situated should possess naval armaments 
equal to those of Powers not so favoured, then that nation would have 
a very marked naval superiority far more than sufficient for its defen- 
sive needs. The sense of security which we feel was created by exist- 
ing naval treaties would thereby disappear. It is possible to change 
some factors ; it is not possible to change geography. 

The existing relative strengths have in effect provided an equilibrium 
of defence and an equality of security as near as is humanly possible. 
It would be extremely difficult, even in more normal times and under 
conditions of greater mutual confidence, to agree upon such a radical 
readjustment of these relative strengths as would be involved in accept- 
ance of the common upper hmit. In the face of the present world sta- 
bUity, such a readjustment, quite aside from the question of principle, 
is impossible. Bearing in mind the situation in the Ear East, in Europe, 
and in Africa, the United States is unwilling to consent to any change 
which would lessen its relative security, particularly in the absence 
of greater assurance than we now have that to do so would promote 
peace and establish a regime of non-menace and non-aggression. . . . 

With reference to the question of reducing so-caUed offensive naval 
arms which has been alluded to, I am persuaded that it is not possible 
to make out any case whatever as to a distinction to be drawn be- 
tween offensive and defensive naval vessels. Whether any particular 
type of naval armament is offensive or defensive depends entirely 
upon the use that is made of it. . . . 

For all the foregoing reasons the United States is unable to accept 
the principle of the ‘ common upper limit ’ as the basis for an agree- 
ment. While we would deeply regret the inability to arrive at an 
agreement acceptable to all the Powers here represented, our desire 
and purpose will be to foster the continuance of our friendly relations 
with all the naval Powers. 

5. Letter from Admiral Nagano to Viscount Monsell, Chair- 
man OP THE Conference, notifying Japan’s withdrawal from 
THE Conference, January 15, 1936^ 

I have the honour hereby to notify your lordship that, as it has 
become sufficiently clear at to-day’s' session of the First Committee 
^ The Times, January 16, 1936. 
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that the basic principles embodied in our proposal for a comprehen- 
sive hmitation and reduction of naval armaments cannot secure 
general support, our delegation have now come to the conclusion that 
we can no longer usefully continue otu’ participation in the dehbera- 
tions of the present Conference. 

We remain, nevertheless, firmly convinced that our proposal is one 
best calculated to attain an effective disarmament, and we regret to 
state that we cannot subscribe, for the reasons we have repeatedly 
set forth, to the plans of quantitative hmitation submitted by the 
other delegations. 

I desire to assure you, on this occasion, that we most sincerely 
appreciate the cordial manner in which you have been good enough 
to conduct the Conference ; at the same time, I should hke to tender 
our deepest thanks, on behalf of our delegation, for the hearty co- 
operation of all the delegations to this Conference. 

6. Extracts from explanatory Statement by Signor Grandi, 
Italian delegate, March 25, 1936^ 

It is with the most sincere regret that Italy finds herself prevented 
from being among the Powers who are to-day signing the Naval 
Treaty, towards the technical elaboration of which the Itahan delega- 
tion have so willingly and actively co-operated. ... You wiU, however, 
recall that at the opening meeting of the Conference I frankly stated 
that my Government was compelled to take carefully into account 
the position in which my country had been placed by the attitude of 
many States in regard to the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. 

I may add that at that time my Government sincerely hoped that 
before the conclusion of the Naval Conference the abnormal situation 
in which Italy found herself would have been clarified, and that 
consequently my country would have been in a position to proceed 
in the work which had been undertaken with such sincere good will 
and with every hope of success. 

Unfortunately this has not happened. Only a few weeks after the 
beginning of the Naval Conference Italy found herself confronted 
with agreements of mutual naval assistance in the Mediterranean 
which were openly designed to give mihtary support to those very 
sanctions, the iniquity and injustice of which the Itahan people so 
deeply resent, and which have only had a pernicious effect — that of 
disrupting the pohtical solidarity between the Great Powers, of 
crushing the efforts at economic reconstruction, of increasing disorder 
and pohtical confusion in Europe. 

^ The Times, March 26, 1936. 
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These agreements have deeply wounded the Italian people, who 
find themselves to-day in the unquestionable necessity of considering 
the problem of my country’s naval security in relation to the new 
situation in which they have been placed. In these circumstances 
the Italian Government find themselves compelled to maintain un- 
prejudiced their freedom in the field of naval construction, and to 
provide, in the manner which they consider more appropriate, for 
the safeguard of the supreme interests in the country’s naval defence. 

You will surely appreciate that an agreement for the limitation of 
armaments and, above all, the contents and the technical clauses of 
such an agreement, cannot be disembodied from the framework of 
the pohtical relations between the States, nor can it likewise ignore 
the problems connected with their respective security. . . . 

7. Teeaty foe the Limitation of Naval Aemaaients, 
Maech 25, 1936^ 

The President of the United States of America , the President of the 
French Republic, and His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India ; 

Desiring to reduce the burdens and prevent the dangers inherent 
in competition in naval armament ; 

Desiring, in view of the forthcoming expiration of the Treaty for 
the Limitation of Naval Armament signed at Washington on Febru- 
ary 6, 1922, and of the Treaty for the Limitation and Reduction of 
Naval Armament signed in London on April 22, 1930 (save for Part IV 
thereof), to make provision for the limitation of naval armament, and 
for the exchange of information concerning naval construction ; 

Have resolved to conclude a Treaty for these purposes and have 
appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 

[Names follow] 

Who, having communicated to one another their full powers, 
found in good and due form, have agreed as follows : 

paet I. definitions 
Article 1 

For the purposes of the present Treaty, the following expressions 
are to be imderstood in the sense hereinafter defined. 

A . — Standard Displacement. 

(1) The standard displacement of a sinface vessel is the displace^ 
ment of the vessel, complete, fully manned, engined, and equipped 
^ British White Paper, Cmd. 5561. 
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ready for sea, including all armament and ammunition, equipment, 
outfit, provisions and fresh water for crew, miscellaneous stores and 
implements of every description that are intended to be carried in 
war, but without fuel or reserve feed water on board. 

(2) The standard displacement of a submarine is the sturface dis- 
placement of the vessel complete (exclusive of the water in non- 
watertight structure), fully manned, engined, and equipped ready 
for sea, including all armament and ammunition, equipment, outfit, 
provisions for crew, miscellaneous stores, and implements of every 
description that are intended to be carried in war, but without fuel, 
lubricating oil, fresh w'ater or ballast water of any kind on board. 

(3) The word ‘ton’ except in the expression ‘metric tons’ denotes 
the ton of 2,240 lb. (1,016 kilos). 

B. — Categories. 

(1) CopitoZ (SAips are surface vessels of war belonging to one of the 
two following sub-categories : 

(а) surface vessels of war, other than aircraft carriers, auxiliary vessels, 
or capital ships of sub-category (6), the standard displacement of 
which exceeds 10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons) or which carry a gim 
with a calibre exceeding 8 in. (203 mm.) ; 

(б) surface vessels of war, other than aircraft carriers, the standard 
displacement of which does not exceed 8,000 tons (8,128 metric tons) 
and which carry a gun with a calibre exceeding 8 in. (203 mm.). 

(2) Aircraft Carriers are surface vessels of war, whatever their dis- 
placement, designed or adapted primarily for the purpose of carrying 
and operating aircraft at sea. The fitting of a landing-on or flying-off 
deck on any vessel of war, provided such vessel has not been designed 
or adapted primarily for the purpose of carrying and operating air- 
craft at sea, shall not cause any vessel so fitted to be classified in the 
category of aircraft carriers. 

The category of aircraft carriers is divided into two sub -categories 
as follows : 

(а) vessels fitted with a flight deck, from which aircraft can take off, or 
on which aircraft can land from the air ; 

(б) vessels not fitted wdth a flight deck as described in (a) above. 

(3) Light Surface Vessels are smface vessels of war other than 
aircraft carriers, minor war vessels or auxiliary vessels, the standard 
displacement of which exceeds 100 tons (102 metric tons) and does 
not exceed 10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons), and which do not carry 
a gun with a calibre exceeding 8 in. (203 mm.). 
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The category of light surface vessels is divided into three sub- 
categories as follows : 

(а) vessels which carry a gun with a calibre exceeding 6-1 in. (155 mm.) ; 

(б) vessels which do not carry a gun with a cahbre exceeding 6-1 in. 
(155 mm.) and the standard displacement of which exceeds 3,000 
tons (3,048 metric tons) ; 

(c) vessels which do not carry a gun with a cahbre exceeding 6-1 in. ■ 
(155 mm.) and the standard displacement of which does not exceed 
3,000 tons (3,048 metric tons). 

(4) Submarines are aU vessels designed to operate below the siu’face 
of the sea. 

(5) Minor War Vessels are surface vessels of war, other than auxi- 
hary vessels, the standard displacement of which exceeds 100 tons 
(102 metric tons) and does not exceed 2,000 tons (2,032 metric tons), 
provided they have none of the following characteristics : 

(a) mount a gun with a cahbre exceeding 6-1 in. (155 mm.) ; (6) are 
designed or fitted to launch torpedoes ; (c) are designed for a speed 
greater than twenty Imots. 

(6) Auxiliary Vessels are naval surface vessels the standard dis- 
placement of which exceeds 100 tons (102 metric tons), which are 
normally employed on fleet duties or as troop transports, or in some 
other way than as fighting ships, and which are not specifically built 
as fightmg ships, provided they have none of the following charac- 
teristics : 

(a) mount a gun with a cahbre exceeding 6-1 in. (155 mm.); (6) 
mount more than eight guns with a cahbre exceeding 3 in. (76 mm.) ; 
(c) are designed or fitted to launch torpedoes ; (d) are designed for 
protection by armour plate; (e) are designed for a speed greater 
than twenty-eight knots ; (/) are designed or adapted primarily for 
operating aircraft at sea ; {g) mount more than two aircraft -launch- 
ing apparatus. 

(7) Small Graft are naval surface vessels the standard displace- 
ment of which does not exceed 100 tons (102 metric tons). 

C. — Over Age. 

Vessels of the foUowing categories and sub-categories shah be 
deemed to be ‘over-age’ when the undermentioned number of years 
have elapsed since completion: 

(а) Capital ships . . . . . .26 years. 

(б) Aircraft carriers . . . . . 20 ,, 
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(c) Light surface vessels, sub -categories (a) and (6) : 

(i) if laid down before January 1, 1920 . 16 years. 

(ii) if laid down after December 31, 1919 . 20 ,, 

(cZ) Light surface vessels, sub-category (c) . 16 „ 

(e) Submarines . . . . . . 13 „ 

D. — Month. 

The word ‘month ’ in the present Treaty with reference to a period 
of time denotes the month of thirty days. 

PART n. LIMITATION 

Article 2 

After the date of the coming into force of the present Treaty, no 
vessel exceeding the limitations as to displacement or armament 
prescribed by this Part of the present Treaty shall be acquired by 
any High Contracting Party or constructed by, for, or within the 
jurisdiction of any High Contracting Party. 

Article 3 

No vessel which at the date of the coining into force of the present 
Treaty carries guns with a calibre exceeding the limits prescribed by 
this Part of the present Treaty shall, if reconstructed or modernized, 
be rearmed with guns of a greater calibre than those previously 
carried by her. 

Article 4 

(1) No capital ship shall exceed 35,000 tons (35,560 metric tons) 
standard displacement. 

(2) No capital ship shall carry a gim with a cahbre exceeding 14 in. 
(356 mm.) ; provided however that if any of the Parties to the Treaty 
for the Limitation of Naval Armament signed at Washington on 
February 6, 1922, should fail to enter into an agreement to conform 
to this provision prior to the date of the coming into force of the 
present Treaty, but in any case not later than April 1, 1937, the 
maximum cahbre of gun carried by capital ships shah be 16 in. 
(406 mm.). 

(3) No capital ship of sub-category (a), the standard displacement 
of which is less than 17,500 tons (17,780 metric tons), shall be laid 
down or acquired prior to January 1, 1943. 

(4) No capital ship, the main armament of which consists of guns 
of less than 10 in. (254 mm.) cahbre, shah be laid down or acquired 
prior to January 1, 1943. 
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Article 5 

(1) No aircraft carrier shall exceed 23,000 tons (23,368 metric tons) 
standard displacement or carry a gun with a calibre exceeding 6-1 in. 
(155 mm.). 

(2) If the armament of any aircraft carrier includes guns exceeding 
5-25 in. (134 mm.) in cahbre, the total number of guns carried which 
exceed that calibre shall not be more than ten. 

Article 6 

(1) No light surface vessel of sub-category (b) exceeding 8,000 tons 
(8,128 metric tons) standard displacement, and no light surface 
vessel of sub-category (a) shall be laid down or acquired prior to 
January 1, 1943. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph (1) above, if the 
requirements of the national security of any High Contracting Party 
are, in his opinion, materially affected by the actual or authorized 
amount of construction by any Power of light surface vessels of sub- 
category (6), or of hght surface vessels not conforming to the restric- 
tions of paragraph (1) above, such High Contracting Party shall, 
upon notifying the other High Contracting Parties of his intentions 
and the reasons therefor, have the right to lay down or acquire light 
surface vessels of sub-categories (a) and (6) of any standard displace- 
ment up to 10,000 tons (10,610 metric tons) subject to the observance 
of the provisions of Part m of the present Treaty. Each of the other 
High Contracting Parties shall thereupon be entitled to exercise the 
same right. 

(3) It is rmderstood that the provisions of paragraph (1) above 
constitute no imdertaking expressed or implied to continue the re- 
strictions therein prescribed after the year 1942. 

Article 7 

No submarine shall exceed 2,000 tons (2,032 metric tons) standard 
displacement or carry a gun exceeding 5-1 in. (130 mm.) in calibre. 

Article 8 

Every vessel shall be rated at its standard displacement, as defined 
in Article 1a of the present Treaty. 

Article 9 

No preparations shall be made in merchant ships in time of peace 
for the installation of warlike armaments for the purpose of convert- 
ing such ships into vessels of war, other than the necessary stiffening 
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of decks for the mounting of guns not exceeding 6-1 in. (155 mm.) 
in calibre. 


Article 10 

Vessels which were laid down before the date of the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, the standard displacement or armament 
of which exceeds the limitations or restrictions prescribed in this Part 
of the present Treaty for their category or sub-category, or vessels 
which before that date were converted to target use exclusively or 
retained exclusively for experimental or training purposes under the 
provisions of previous treaties, shall retain the category or designa- 
tion which applied to them before the said date. 


PART m. ADVANCE NOTHTCATION AND EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 

Article 11 

(1) Each of the High Contracting Parties shall communicate every 
year to each of the other High Contracting Parties information, as 
hereinafter provided, regarding his annual programme for the con- 
struction and acquisition of aU vessels of the categories and sub- 
categories mentioned in Article 12 (a), whether or not the vessels 
concerned are constructed within his own jurisdiction, and periodical 
information giving details of such vessels and of any alterations to 
vessels of the said categories or sub-categories already completed. 

(2) For the purposes of this and the succeeding Parts of the present 
Treaty, information shall be deemed to have reached a High Con- 
tracting Party on the date upon which such information is communi- 
cated to his Diplomatic Representatives accredited to the High 
Contracting Party by whom the information is given. 

(3) This information shall be treated as confidential imtil published 
by the High Contracting Party supplying it. 

Article 12 

The information to be furnished under the preceding Article in 
respect of vessels constructed by or for a High Contracting Party 
shall be given as follows ; and so as to reach aU the other High Con- 
tracting Parties within the periods or at the times mentioned : 

(a) Within the first four months of each calendar year, the annual 
programme of construction of all vessels of the foUowing cate- 
gories and sub -categories, stating the number of vessels of each 
category or sub-category and, for each vessel, the calibre of 
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the largest gun. The categories and sub-categories in question 
are: 


Capital Ships : 
sub-category (a) 
sub -category (b) 


Aircraft Carriers : 
sub-category (a) 
sub-category (b) 

Submarines. 


Light Surface Vessels ; 
sub -category (a) 
sub-category (b) 
sub-category (c) ' 


(6) Not less than four months before the date of the laying of the 
keel, the following particulars in respect of each such vessel : 

Name or designation ; 

Category and sub- category ; 

Standard displacement in tons and metric tons ; 

Length at waterline at standard displacement ; 

Extreme beam at or below waterline at standard displacement ; 

Mean draught at standard displacement ; 

Designed horse-power ; 

Designed speed ; 

Type of machinery ; 

Type of fuel ; 

Number and caUbre of aU guns of 3 in. (76 mm.) cahbre and above ; 
Approximate number of guns of less than 3 in. (76 mm.) calibre ; 
Number of torpedo tubes ; 

Whether designed to lay mines ; 

Approximate number of aircraft for which provision is to be made. 


(c) As soon as possible after the laying-down of the keel of each 
such vessel, the date on which it was laid. 

(d) Within one month after the date of completion of each such 
vessel, the date of completion together with all the particulars 
specified in paragraph (6) above relating to the vessel on com- 
pletion. 

(e) Annually during the month of January, in respect of vessels 
belonging to the categories and sub-categories mentioned in 
paragraph (a) above ; 

(i) Information as to any important alterations which it may 
have proved necessary to make during the preceding year in 
vessels under construction, in so far as these alterations 
affect the particulars mentioned in paragraph (6) above. 

(ii) Information as to anyimportant alterations made during the 
preceding year in vessels previously completed, in so far as 
these alterations affect the particulars mentioned in para- 
graph (b) above. 

(iii) Information concerning vessels which may have been 
scrapped or otherwise disposed of during the preceding year. 
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If such vessels are not scrapped, sufficient information 
shall be given to enable their new status and condition to be 
determined. 

(/) Not less than fom’ months before imdertaking such alterations 
as would cause a completed vessel to come within one of the 
categories or sub-categories mentioned in paragraph (a) above, 
or such alterations as would cause a vessel to change from one 

.. to another of the said categories or sub -categories : information 
as to her intended characteristics as specified in paragraph (b) 
above. 

Article 13 

No vessel coming within the categories or sub-categories mentioned 
in Article 12 (a) shall be laid do^vn by any High Contracting Party 
until after the expiration of a period of four months both from the 
date on which the annual programme in which the vessel is included, 
and from the date on which the particulars in respect of that vessel 
prescribed by Article 12 (b), have reached all the other High Con- 
tracting Parties. 

Article 14 

If a High Contracting Party intends to acquire a completed or 
partially completed vessel coming within the categories or sub- 
categories mentioned in Article 12 (a), that vessel shall be declared 
at the same time and in the same manner as the vessels included in 
the annual programme prescribed in the said Article. No such vessel 
shall be acquired until after the expiration of a period of four months 
from the date on which such declaration has reached aU the other 
High Contracting Parties. The particulars mentioned in Article 12 (6), 
together with the date on which the keel was laid, shall be furnished 
in respect of such vessel so as to reach all the other High Contracting 
Parties within one month after the date on which the contract for the 
acquisition of the vessel was signed. The particulars mentioned in 
Article 12 (d), (e), and (/) shall be given as therein prescribed. 

Article 15 

At the time of communicating the annual programme prescribed 
by Article 12 (a), each High Contracting Party shall inform all the 
other High Contracting Parties of all vessels included in his previous 
annual programmes and declarations that have not yet been laid 
down or acquired, but which it is the intention to lay down or 
acquire during the period covered by the fiirst mentioned annual 
programme. 
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Article 16 

If, before the keel of any vessel coming within the categories or 
sub-categories mentioned in Article 12 (a) is laid, any important 
modification is made in the particulars regarding her which have 
been communicated under Article 12 (6), information concerning this 
modification shall be given, and the laying of the keel shall be deferred 
until at least four months after this information has reached all the 
other High Contracting Parties. 

Article 17 

No High Contracting Party shall lay down or acquire any vessel 
of the categories or sub-categories mentioned in Article 12 (a), which 
has not previously been included in his annual programme of con- 
struction or declaration of acquisition for the current year or in any 
earlier annual programme or declaration. 

Article 18 

If the construction, modernization, or reconstruction of any vessel 
coming within the categories or sub-categories mentioned in Article 
12 (a), which is for the order of a Power not a party to the present 
Treaty, is undertaken within the jurisdiction of any High Contracting 
Party, he shall promptly inform all the other High Contracting 
Parties of the date of the signing of the contract and shall also give 
as soon as possible in respect of the vessel all the information men- 
tioned in Article 12 (6), (c), and (d). 

Article 19 

Each High Contracting Party shall give lists of all his minor war 
vessels and auxiliary vessels with their characteristics, as enumerated 
in Article 12 (6), and information as to the particular service for which 
they are intended, so as to reach all the other High Contracting 
Parties within one month after the date of the coming into force of 
the present Treaty ; and, so as to reach aU the other High Contracting 
Parties within the month of January in each subsequent year, any 
amendments in the lists and changes in the information. 

Article 20 

Each of the High Contracting Parties shall communicate to each 
of the other High Contracting Parties, so as to reach the latter within 
one month after the date of the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, particulars, as mentioned in Article 12 (6), of aU vessels of the 
categories or sub-categories mentioned in Article 12 (a), which are 
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then under construction for him, whether or not such vessels are 
being constructed within his own jurisdiction, together with similar 
particulars relating to any such vessels then under construction within 
his ‘own jurisdiction for a Power not a party to the present Treaty. 

Article 21 

(1) At the time of communicating his initial annual programme 
of construction and declaration of acquisition, each High Contracting 
Party shall inform each of the other High Contracting Parties of any 
vessels of the categories or sub-categories mentioned in Article 12 (a), 
which have been previously authorized and which it is the intention to 
lay down or acquire during the period covered by the said programme. 

(2) Nothing in this Part of the present Treaty shall prevent any 
High Contracting Party from laying down or acquiring, at any time 
during the four months following the date of the coming into force 
of the Treaty, any vessel included, or to be included, in his initial 
annual programme of construction or declaration of acquisition, or 
previously authorized, provided that the information prescribed by 
Article 12 (6) concerning each vessel shall be communicated so as to 
reach all the other High Contracting Parties within one month after 
the date of the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

(3) If the present Treaty should not come into force before May 1, 
1937, the initial annual programme of construction and declaration 
of acquisition, to be communicated under Articles 12 (a) and 14 shall 
reach all the other High Contracting Parties within one month after 
the date of the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

PART rv. GENERAL AND SAFEGUARDING CLAUSES 

Article 22 

No High Contracting Party shall, by gift, sale or any mode of 
transfer, dispose of any of his surface vessels of war or submarines 
in such a manner that such vessel may become a surface vessel of 
war or a submarine in any foreign navy. This provision shall not 
apply to auxiliary vessels. 

Article 23 

(1) Nothing in the present Treaty shall prejudice the right of any 
High Contracting Party, in the event of loss or accidental destruction 
of a vessel, before the vessel in question has become over-age, to 
replace such vessel by a vessel of the same category or sub-category 
as soon as the particulars of the new vessel mentioned in Article 12 (6) 
shall have reached all the other High Contracting Parties. 

s s< 
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(2) The provisions of the preceding paragraph shall also govern 
the immediate replacement, in such circumstances, of a light surface 
vessel of sub-category (6) exceeding 8,000 tons (8,128 metric tons) 
standard displacement, or of a light surface vessel of sub-category (a), 
before the vessel in question has become over-age, by a light surface 
vessel of the same sub-category of any standard displacement up to 
10,000 tons (10,160 metric tons). 

Article 24 

(1) If any High Contracting Party should become engaged in war, 
such High Contracting Party may, if he considers the naval require- 
ments of his defence are materially affected, suspend, in so far as he 
is concerned, any or aU of the obligations of the present Treaty, pro- 
vided that he shall promptly notify the other High Contracting 
Parties that the circumstances require such suspension, and shall 
specify the obligations it is considered necessary to suspend. 

(2) The other High Contracting Parties shall in such case promptly 
consult together, and shall examine the situation thus presented with 
a view to agreeing as to the obligations of the present Treaty, if any, 
which each of the said High Contracting Parties may suspend. 
Should such consultation not produce agreement, any of the said 
High Contracting Parties may suspend, in so far as he is concerned, 
any or all of the obligations of the present Treaty, provided that he 
shall promptly give notice to the other High Contracting Parties of 
the obligations which it is considered necessary to suspend. 

(3) On the cessation of hostilities, the High Contracting Parties 
shall consult together with a view to fixing a date upon which the 
obligations of the Treaty which have been suspended shall again 
become operative, and to agreeing upon any amendments in the 
present Treaty which may be considered necessary. 

Article 25 

( 1 ) In the event of any vessel not in conformity with the limitations 
and restrictions as to standard displacement and armament pre- 
scribed by Articles 4, 5, and 7 of the present Treaty being authorized, 
constructed or acquired by a Power not a party to the present Treaty, 
each High Contracting Party reserves the right to depart if, and to 
the extent to which, he considers such departures necessary in order 
to meet the requirements of his national secmity ; 

■, (a) during the remaining period of the Treaty, from the limitations 
and restrictions of Articles 3, 4, 5, 6 (1), and 7, and 
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(b) during the current year, from his annual programmes of con- 
struction and declarations of acquisition. 

This right shall be exercised in accordance with the following pro- 
visions : 

(2) Any High Contracting Party who considers it necessary that 
such right should be exercised, shall notify the other High Contract- 
ing Parties to that effect, stating precisely the nature and extent of 
the proposed departures and the reasons therefor. 

(3) The High Contracting Parties shall thereupon consult together 
and endeavour to reach an agreement with a view to reducing to a 
minimum the extent of the departures which may be made. 

(4) On the expiration of a period of three months from the date of 
the first of any notifications which may have been given under para- 
graph (2) above, each of the High Contracting Parties shall, subject 
to any agreement which may have been reached to the contrary, be 
entitled to depart during the remaining period of the present Treaty 
from the limitations and restrictions prescribed in Articles 3, 4, 6, 
6(1), and 7 thereof. 

(5) On the expiration of the period mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, any High Contracting Party shall be at liberty, subject 
to any agreement which may have been reached during the consulta- 
tions provided for in paragraph (3) above, and on informing all the 
other High Contracting Parties, to depart from his annual pro- 
grammes of construction and declarations of acquisition and to alter 
the characteristics of any vessels building or which have already 
appeared in his programmes or declarations. 

(6) In such event, no delay in the acquisition, the laying of the 
heel, or the altering of any vessel shall be necessary by reason of any 
of the provisions of Part ni of the present Treaty. The particulars 
mentioned in Article 12 (b) shall, however, be communicated to all 
the other High Contracting Parties before the keels of any vessels are 
laid. In the case of acquisition, information relating to the vessel 
shall be given under the provisions of Article 14. 

Article 26 

(1) If the requirements of the national security of any High Con- 
tracting Party should, in his opinion, be materially affected by any 
change of circumstances, other than those provided for in Articles 6 
(2), 24, and 25 of the present Treaty, such High Contracting Party 
shall have the right to depart for the current year from his aimual 
programmes of construction and declarations of acquisition. The 
amount of construction by any party to the Treaty, within the 
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limitations and restrictions thereof, shall not, however, constitute 
a change of circumstances for the purposes of the present Article. 
The above-mentioned right shall be exercised in accordance with the 
foUowing provisions ; 

(2) Such High Contracting Party shall, if he desires to exercise the 
above-mentioned right, notify all the other High Contracting Parties 
to that effect, stating in what respects he proposes to depart from 
his annual programmes of construction and declarations of acquisi- 
tion, giving reasons for the proposed departure. 

(3) The High Contracting Parties will thereupon consult together 
with a view to agreement as to whether any departures are necessary 
in order to meet the situation. 

(4) On the expiration of a period of three months from the date 
of the first of any notifications which may have been given under 
paragraph (2) above, each of the High Contracting Parties shaU, 
subject to any agreement which may have been reached to the con- 
trary, be entitled to depart from his annual programmes of construc- 
tion and declarations of acquisition, provided notice is promptly 
given to the other High Contracting Parties stating precisely in what 
respects he proposes so to depart. 

{5) In such event, no delay in the acquisition, the la5ring of the 
keel, or the altering of any vessel shall be necessary by reason of any 
of the provisions of Part m of the present Treaty. The particulars 
mentioned in Article 12 (6) shall, however, be communicated to aU 
the other High Contracting Parties before the keels of any vessels are 
laid. In the case of acquisition, information relating to the vessel 
shall be given under the provisions of Article 14. 

PART V. FTNAR CLAUSES 
Article 27 

The present Treaty shall remain in force until December 31, 1942. 

Article 28 

(1) His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland will, dming the last quarter of 1940, 
initiate through the diplomatic channel a consultation between the 
Governments of the parties to the present Treaty with a view to 
holding a conference in order to frame a new treaty for the reduction 
and limitation of naval armament. This conference shall take place 
in 1941 unless the preliminary consultations should have shown that 
the holding of such a conference at that time would not be desirable 
or practicable. 
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(2) In the course of the consultation referred to in the preceding 
paragraph, views shall be exchanged in order to determine whether, 
in the light of the circumstances then prevailing and the experience 
gained in the interval in the design and construction of capital ships, 
it may be possible to agree upon a reduction in the standard displace- 
ment or cahbre of guns of capital ships to be constructed under future 
annual programmes and thus, if possible, to bring about a reduction 
in the cost of capital ships. 

Article 29 

None of the provisions of the present Treaty shall constitute a 
precedent for any future treaty. 

Article 30 

(1) The present Treaty shall be ratified by the Signatory Powers 
in accordance with their respective constitutional methods, and the 
instruments of ratification shall be deposited as soon as possible with 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, which will trans- 
mit certified eopies of aU the proces-verbaux of the deposits of ratifica- 
tions to the Governments of the said Powers and of any country on 
behalf of which accession has been made in accordance vnth the pro- 
visions of Article 31. 

(2) The Treaty shall come into force on January 1, 1937, provided 
that by that date the instruments of ratification of aU the said Powers 
shall have been deposited. If all the above-mentioned instriunents of 
ratification have not been deposited by January 1, 1937, the Treaty 
shall come into force so soon thereafter as these are aU received. 

Article 31 

(1) The present Treaty shall, at any time after this day’s date, be 
open to accession on behalf of any country for which the Treaty for 
the Limitation and Reduction of Naval Armament was signed in 
London on April 22, 1930, but for which the present Treaty has not 
been signed. The instrument of accession shall be deposited with His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, which will transmit 
certified copies of the proces-verbaux of the deposit to the Govern- 
ments of the Signatory Powers and of any country on behalf of which 
accession has been made. 

(2) Accessions, if made prior to the date of the coming into force 
of the Treaty, shall take effect on that date. If made afterwards, 
they shall take effect immediately. 

(3) If accession should be made after the date of the coming into 
force of the Treaty, the following information shall be given by the 
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acceding Power so as to reach all the other High Contracting Parties 
within one month after the date of accession ; 

(a) The initial aimual programme of construction and declaration 
of acquisition, as prescribed by Articles 12 (a) and 14, relating 
to vessels already authorized, but not yet laid down or ac- 
quired, belonging to the categories or sub -categories mentioned 
in Article 12 (a). 

(b) A hst of the vessels of the above-mentioned categories or sub- 
categories completed or acquired after the date of the coming 
into force of the present Treaty, stating particulars of such 
vessels as specified in Article 12 (6), together with similar par- 
ticulars relating to any such vessels which have been con- 
structed within the jurisdiction of the acceding Power after the 
date of the coming into force of the present Treaty, for a Power 
not a party thereto. 

(c) Particulars, as specified in Article 12 (6), of all vessels of the 
categories or sub-categories above-mentioned which are then 
imder construction for the acceding Power, whether or not 
such vessels are being constructed within his own jurisdiction, 
together with similar particulars relating to any such vessels 
then under construction within his jurisdiction for a Power 
not a party to the present Treaty. 

(d) Lists of all minor war vessels and auxiliary vessels with their 
characteristics and information concerning them, as prescribed 
by Article 19. 

(4) Each of the High Contracting Parties shall reciprocally furnish 
to the Government of any country on behalf of which accession is 
made after the date of the coming into force of the present Treaty, 
the information specified in paragraph (3) above, so as to reach that 
Government within the period therein mentioned. 

(5) Nothing in Part m of the present Treaty shall prevent an 
acceding Power from laying down or acquiring, at any time during 
the four months following the date of accession, any vessel included, 
or to be included, in his initial annual programme of construction 
or declaration of acquisition, or previously authorized, provided that 
the information prescribed by Article 12 (6) concerning each vessel 
shall be communicated so as to reach all the other High Contracting 
Parties within one month after the date of accession. 

Article 32 

The present Treaty, of which the French and Enghsh texts shall 
both be equally authentic, shall be deposited in the archives of His 
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Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, which will transmit certified copies thereof to the 
Governments of the countries for which the Treaty for the Limitation 
and Reduction of Naval Ai-mament was signed in London on April 22, 
1930. 

In faith whereof the above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Treaty and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done in London the 25th day of March, nineteen hundred and 


thirty -six. 
(L.S.) 

Norman H. Davis. 

(L.S.) 

Stanhope. 

(L.S.) 

William H. Standley. 

(L.S.) 

Vincent Massey. 

(L.S.) 

Charles Corbin. 

(L.S.) 

S. M. Bruce. 

(L.S.) 

Robert, G. 

(L.S.) 

C. J. Parr. 

(L.S.) 

Anthony Eden. 

(L.S.) 

R. A. Butler. 

(L.S.) 

Monsell. 




8. Protocol of Signature 

At the moment of signing the Treaty bearing this day’s date, the 
undersigned, duly authorized to that effect by their respective 
Governments, have agreed as follows: 

1. If, before the coming into force of the above-mentioned Treaty, 
the naval construction of any Power, or any change of circumstances, 
should appear likely to render undesirable the coming into force of 
the Treaty in its present form, the Powers on behalf of which the 
Treaty has been signed will consult as to whether it is desirable to 
modify any of its terms to meet the situation thus presented. 

2. In the event of the Treaty not coming into force on January 1, 
1937, the above-mentioned Powers wiU, as a temporary measure, 
promptly communicate to one another, after the laying down, ac- 
quisition or completion of any vessels in the categories or sub-cate- 
gories mentioned in Article 12 {a) of the Treaty, the information 
detailed below concerning all such vessels laid down between January 
1, 1937 and the date of the coming into force of the Treaty, provided, 
however, that this obligation shall not continue after July 1, 1937: 

Name or designation ; 

Classification of the vessel ; 

Standard displacement in tons and metric tons ; 

Principal dimensions at standard displacement, namely length at 
water-line and extreme beam at or below water-line ; 

Mean draught at standard displacement ; 

Calibre of the largest gun. 

3. The present Protocol, of which the French and English texts 
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shall both be equally authentic, shall come into force on this day’s 
date. It shall be deposited in the archives of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
which wiU transmit certified copies thereof to the Governments of the 
countries for which the Treaty for the Limitation and Reduction of 
Naval Armament was signed in London on April 22, 1930. 

In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Protocol and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done in London the 25th day of March, nineteen hundred and 


thirty-six. 

(L.S.) NoaivTAX H. Davis. 
(L.S.) William H. Standley. 
(L.S.) Chables Corbin. 

(L.S.) Robert, G. 

(L.S.) Anthony Eden. 

(L.S.) Monsell. 


(L.S.) Stanhope. 

(L.S.) Vincent Massey. 
(L.S.) S. M. Brhce. 
(L.S.) C. J. Parr. 

(L.S.) R. A. Butler. 


ADDITIONAL PROTOCOL 

The undersigned Plenipotentiaries express the hope that the system 
of Advance N otification and Exchange of Information will be continued 
by international agreement after the expiration of the Treaty bearing 
tMs day’s date, and that it may be possible in any future Treaty 
to achieve some further measure of reduction in naval armament. 

Done in London the 25th day of March, nineteen hundred and 
thirty-six. 

Norman H. Davis. Stanhope. 

William H. Standley. Vincent Massey. 

Charles Corbin. S. M. Bruce. 

Robert, G. C. J. Parr. 

Anthony Eden. R. A. Butler. 

Monsell. 


9. Proces-verbal relating to the Rules of Submarine War- 
fare SET forth in Part TV of the Treaty of London of April 22, 
1930, November 6, 1936^ 

Whereas the Treaty for the Limitation and Reduction of Naval 
Armaments signed in London on April 22, 1930, has not been ratified 
by aU the signatories ; 

And whereas the said Treaty will cease to be in force after Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, with the exception of Part IV thereof, which sets forth 
rules as to the action of submarines with regard to merchant ships as 
^ British White Paper, Cmd. 5302. 
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being established rules of international law, and remains in force 
without limit of time ; 

And whereas the last paragraph of Article 22 in the said Part IV 
states that the High Contracting Parties invite all other Powers to 
express their assent to the said rules ; 

And whereas the Governments of the French Republic and the 
Kingdom of Italy have confirmed their acceptance of the said rules 
resulting from the signature of the said Treaty ; 

And whereas all the signatories of the said Treaty desire that as 
great a number of Powers as possible should accept the rules contained 
in the said Part IV as established rules of international law ; 

The Undersigned, representatives of their respective Governments, 
bearing in mind the said Article 22 of the Treaty, hereby request the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland forthwith to communicate the said rules, as annexed hereto, 
to the Governments of all the Powers which are not signatories of the 
said Treaty, with an invitation to accede thereto definitely and with- 
out limit of timed 

RUXjES 

‘(1) In their action with regard to merchant ships, submarines 
must conform to the rules of International Law to which surface 
vessels are subject. 

‘ (2) In particular, except in the case of persistent refusal to stop 
on being duly summoned, or of active resistance to visit or search, 
a warship, whether surface vessel or submarine, may not sink or 
render incapable of navigation a merchant vessel without having 
first placed passengers, crew, and ship’s papers in a place of safety. 
For this purpose the ship’s boats are not regarded as a place of 
safety unless the safety of the passengers and crew is assured, in 
the existing sea and weather conditions, by the proximity of land, 
or the presence of another vessel which is in a position to take them 
on board.’ 

Signed in London, the 6th day of November, nineteen hundred and 
thirty -six. 

Robert Worth Bingham. R. A. Butler. 

S. M. Bruce. John W. Dulanty. 

Vincent Massey. Deno Grandi. 

Charles Corbin. Shtgeru Yoshida. 

Anthony Eden. W. J. Jordan. 

J. Ramsay MacDonald. C. T. te Water. 

Samuel Hoare. 

^ ' See below, p. 712. 
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10. Anglo-Gbeman and Anglo-Russian Naval Ageeements, 

Judy 17, 1937 

Both Agreements foUow closely the text of the London Naval Treaty 
with certain changes in Article 6 and Article 19 (omitting auxiliary vessels 
and adding a new § 2) and reservations (to Article 2 and Article 11) in the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement. 

The Anglo-German Agreement was supplemented by a Declaration^ 
clarifying certain points left over for later settlement in the Amglo-German 
Naval Agreement of 1935,® and an exchange of Notes, which reveals the 
difficulties which held up the conclusion of the two Agreements.® 

In each Agreement Article 30 provided for ratification and the exchange 
of ratifications in London as soon as possible, and for the entry into force 
of the Agreement on or after the exchange of ratifications of the London 
Naval Treaty of 1936, and simultaneously with the similar agreement 
signed between the United Kingdom and Germany/the Soviet Union. 

In each case the Protocol of Signature was substantially the same as 
that appended to the London Naval Treaty. 

(i) Anglo-German Agreement^ 

Note: The text of the Agreement is substantially the same as that of 
the London Naval Treaty with the exception of Article 6 and Article 19, 
which in the Agreement read as follows; 

Article 6 

(1) It is agreed in principle, and subject to the provisions of para- 
graph (2) below, that no light surface vessel of sub-category (6) 
exceeding 8,000 tons (8,128 metric tons) standard displacement and 
no light surface vessel of sub-category (a) shall be laid down or 
acquired prior to January 1, 1943. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph (1) above, either 
Contracting Government shall, upon notifying the other Contracting 
Government of its intentions, have the right to lay down or acquire 
light surface vessels of sub-category {a ) ; or to acquire such vessels by 
converting hght surface vessels of sub-category (6). The other Con- 
tracting Government shall thereupon be entitled to exercise the same 
right. In the event of the Soviet Government making a notification 
as contemplated above, the Government of the United Kingdom is 
authorized to transmit this decision confidentially to any Power with 
which it is in treaty relations similar to those of the present Agreement. 

(3) The provisions of Part III of the present Agreement shall be 
observed in respect of any vessels constructed as a result of a notifica- 
tion given in accordance with the provisions of the preceding para- 

* See below, p. 637. 

® See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 142. 

® See below, p. 635. 

^ Full text and annexes in British White Paper, Cmd. 6519. 
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graph ; except that the Government making the notification shall, 
during the year in which it is made, have the right to depart from its 
annual programmes of construction and declarations of acquisition 
and to alter, for the purposes of paragraph 2 above, the characteristic 
of any vessels building or which have already appeared in the pro- 
grammes or declarations. In the event of such departure, no delay 
in the acquisition, the laying of the keel, or the altering of any vessel 
shall be necessary by reason of any of the provisions of Part III of the 
present Agreement. The particulars mentioned in Article 12 (6) shall, 
however, be communicated to the other Contracting Government 
before the keels of any vessels are laid. In the case of acquisition, 
i nf ormation relating to the vessel shall be given under the provisions 
of Article 14. 

Article 19 

(1) Each Contracting Government shall give fists of all its minor 
war vessels with their characteristics, as enumerated in Article 12 (6), 
and information as to the particular service for which they are in- 
tended, so as to reach the other Contracting Government within one 
month after the date of the coming into force of the present Agree- 
ment ; and, so as to reach the other Contracting Government within 
the month of January in each subsequent year, any amendments in 
the fists of changes in the information. 

(2) In the event of negotiations for the conclusion of a general 
miiltilateral treaty similar in character to the present Agreement, or 
of a general arrangement providing for the exchange of information 
between naval Powers, the Contracting Governments will, notwith- 
standing that the present Agreement does not provide for the ex- 
change of information as regards auxiliary war vessels, be prepared, 
in conjunction with the other Powers concerned, to consider entering 
into an imdertaking for the exchange of information in regard to 
these vessels with their characteristics as enumerated in Article 12 (b) 
of the present Agreement. 

(ii) Exchange of Notes between the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and Herr Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
German Ambassador at London, July 17, 1937^ 

(a) Note from Mr. Eden to Herr von Ribbentrop: 

Your Excellency, — I have the honour, with reference to Article 6, 
paragraph 1, of the Agreement for the Limitation of Naval Armament 
and the Exchange of Information concerning Naval Construction 
* British White Paper, Cmd. 5519. 
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signed this day between the Government of the United Edngdom a,nd 
the German Government, to state my understanding of this matter 
as follows : 

2. In accordance with the provisions of the Agreement regarding 
the Limitation of Naval Armament embodied in the Notes exchanged 
between the Government of the United Kingdom and the German 
Government of June 18, 1935, Germany was entitled in view of the 
existing strength of the aggregate forces of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations in that sub-category to construct five cruisers in 
sub-category (a) — i.e. cruisers with a maximum displacement of 
10,000 tons and a maximum gun calibre of 8 in. In the course of the 
discussions which took place between the representatives of the 
German and United Kingdom Governments in June 1 935, the German 
Government agreed, as their contribution to the limitation in the 
construction of large cruisers, to forgo their right to construct the 
fourth and fifth sub-category (a) cruisers, provided that no further 
vessels in this sub-category were laid down by any other Power. The 
Government of the United Kingdom having subsequently informed 
the German Government of the intention of the U.S.S.R. to construct 
seven vessels in sub-category (a) with a displacement of 8,000 tons 
and a gun calibre of 7T in., the German Government informed the 
Government of the United Kingdom that they could no longer main- 
tain their intention not to construct the fourth and fifth (a) cruisers, 
and the Government of the United Kingdom recognized that the 
German Government were entitled to regard the previous Anglo- 
German understanding on this point as having lapsed. It was there- 
fore recognized by both Governments that the German Government 
had the right to lay down these two vessels at any time, or to acquire 
them by converting sub-category (6) into sub-category (a) cruisers. 
Nevertheless, in their earnest desire to prevent the loss of the building 
holiday for (a) cruisers which was agreed to in the London Naval 
Treaty, the German Government have stated that they are prepared 
not to avail themselves of their freedom of action unless special cir- 
cumstances arise which may compel them to do so. Should they 
decide to exercise their rights in this respect they would before the 
work of construction or conversion is commenced notify the decision 
to the Government of the United Kingdom who woidd be authorized 
to transmit it confidentially to the other naval Powers with whom 
they are in similar treaty relations. 

3. I have the honour to request your Excellency to confirm the 
above statement as correctly representing the position concerning 
this matter. 
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(6) Reply of Herr von Ribbentrop to Mr. Eden: 

Your Excellency, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your Excellency’s Note of this day’s date in which your Excellency 
stated your understanding of the position regarding Article 6 (1) of 
the Agreement for the Limitation of Naval Armament and the Ex- 
change of Information concerning Naval Construction signed this 
day between the German Government and the Government of the 
United Kingdom, and in which your Excellency requested confirma- 
tion of this statement. 

2 . In reply, I have the honour to assure your Excellency that the 
statement in question is in accordance with the views of the German 
Government and is regarded by them as correctly representing the 
position concerning this matter. 

(iii) Anglo-Gerrmn Declaration^ 

The Undersigned, duly authorized to that effect by their respective 
Governments, have agreed on the following Declaration relative to 
certain matters arising out of the Agreement regarding the Limitation 
of Naval Armament (hereinafter styled the Agreement of 1935) em- 
bodied in the Notes exchanged between the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the German 
Government on June 18, 1935.^ 

Article 1 

In the present Declaration the following expressions have the 
meanings herein set out : 

(i) The term 35 per cent, ratio when used with reference to the 
whole German fleet denotes the proportion of 35 : 100 which, under 
the Agreement of 1935, the total tonnage of the German fleet bears 
to the total tonnage of the aggregate naval forces of the members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. The term German fleet means 
that part of the German naval forces to which, in the aggregate, the 
35 per cent, ratio applies. 

When used with reference to a category of vessels of war, the term 
35 per cent, ratio denotes a proportion of 35 : 100 between the total 
tonnage of any category of vessels in the German fleet to which, under 
the Agreement of 1935, this ratio applies, and the total tonnage of the 
corresponding category of vessels in the aggregate naval forces of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

(ii) The expression ‘maximum standard displacement permitted 

^ British White Paper, Cmd. 5619. 

^ See Documents for 1935, vol. i, p. 142. 
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by treaty’ for an individual vessel of any category denotes the 
standard displacement of the largest vessel of that category which it 
is permissible to build under the Agreement signed this day for the 
Limitation of Naval Armament and the Exchange of Information 
concerning Naval Construction (hereinafter styled the Agreement 
signed this day), or under any subsequent instrument by which the 
two Governments may both be bound. 

(iii) A transfer of tonnage as contemplated by paragraph 2 (d) of the 
Agreement of 1935 takes place when the tonnage of a given category 
of vessels is increased so as to exceed the 35 per cent, ratio for that 
category, and such increase is at the same time set off by a corre- 
sponding reduction below the 35 per cent, ratio of the tonnage in 
another category. 

(iv) An adjustment of tonnage takes place when tonnage is con- 
structed or acquired so as to cause the 35 per cent, ratio for the whole 
German fleet to be exceeded, in the manner contemplated by para- 
graph 2 (gr) of the Agreement of 1935. 

(v) The term category with reference to cruisers and destroyers 
denotes one category inclusive of both types of vessel. This category 
does not, however, include vessels of the type defined in Article 8 
of the Treaty for the Limitation and Reduction of Naval Armament, 
signed in London on April 22, 1930,^ which are not subject to the 
Agreement of 1935 or to the present Declaration. 

(vi) Except as otherwise provided in the present Declaration, the 
terms and expressions defined in Part I of the Agreement signed this 
day bear the same meanings in the present Declaration. 

Article 2 

The present Declaration does not relate to submarines which are 
and remain regulated exclusively by paragraph 2 (/) of the Agreement 
of 1935. Nothing in the present Declaration shall affect the rights or 
obhgations of either Government arising under that paragraph. 

Article 3 

The transfers and adjustments of tonnage which may be made in 
pursuance of paragraph 2 (d) and 2 {g) of the Agreement of 1935 shall 
be those set forth in the succeeding sub -paragraphs. In virtue of 
Article 2 of the present Declaration, however, these sub-paragraphs 
do not relate to submarines. 

1. The German Government having stated in paragraph 2 (d) of 
the Agreement of 1935 that they favour the system of dividing vessels 
^ British White Paper, Cmd. 3758. 
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of war into categories, and that they are in consequence prepared 
in principle, and subject to paragraph 2 (6) of the said Agreement, to 
apply the 36 per cent, ratio to the tonnage of each category of vessel, 
and to make any variation of this ratio dependent on future arrange- 
ments to this end; it is hereby agreed that the manner and extent 
of any transfer of tonnage shall be regulated in each case by prior 
agreement between the two Governments. 

2. If the German Government should at any time find that the 
total tonnage available in a given category on the basis of the 36 per 
cent, ratio is not exactly divisible by the figure of the maximum 
standard displacement permitted by treaty for individual vessels in 
that category, it shall, subject to the limitations and conditions set 
out below, have the right to effect an adjustment of tonnage ; provided 
(i) that the German Government shall give prior notification to the 
Government of the United Kingdom of its intention to exercise this 
right, (ii) that the extent and duration of the proposed adjustment 
shall form the subject of discussion between the two Governments, 
(iii) that in no case shall the adjustment be such as to cause the 
German fleet to exceed the 35 per eent. ratio by more than half the 
maximum standard displacement permitted by treaty for an indi- 
vidual capital ship, and (iv) that the maximum duration of any 
particular adjustment shall be not more than ten years from the date 
of the notification mentioned under (i) above. 

Article 4 

1. In view of the fact that a number of vessels in the present 
German fleet were constructed under the limitations imposed by the 
Treaty of Versailles, it is agreed that, notwithstanding anything to 
the contrary in the Agreement signed this day, vessels of the following 
classes shall be deemed to be over-age after the lapse of the periods 
of time indicated below from their completion ; 

Years. 

Deutschland class of armoured ships . . . . .15 

Emden, Karlsruhe and Niirnberg class of cruisers . . .15 

Wolf and Mowe class of destroyers . . . . .12 

2. — (a) Although the Agreement of 1935 allows the German fleet 
to be constituted, on the basis of the 35 per cent, ratio, entirely out 
of vessels all of which shall be under-age, the German Government 
agree in principle that the proportion of over-age to under-age vessels 
in the light surface vessel category of the German fleet should be ap- 
proximately the same as may at any time exist in the corresponding’ 
category of vessel in the aggregate forces of the British Commonwealth. 
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of Nations ; subject, however, to the right to depart from this prin- 
ciple in special circumstances (e.g. heavier naval armament on the 
part of other European Powers). In this event prior notification wUl 
be given to the Government of the United Kingdom, indicating the 
nature and extent of the departure involved. 

(b) As the German Government wfil not for a considerable time 
possess sufficient over-age tonnage to replace with ships actually 
over-age the necessary percentage of over-age tonnage, it is agreed 
that after the lapse respectively of the periods indicated below from 
the date of completion, the following vessels may be replaced on the 
over-age list by newer vessels, which shall thereupon be deemed to be 
over-age for the purposes of the present Declaration and the Agree- 
ment of 1935; 



Years. 

AU destroyers of the Wolf and Mowe classes . 

16 

Emden, Karlsruhe and Niimberg .... 

. 20 

Konigsberg and Koln ...... 

. 21 

Leipzig ........ 

. 22 


Article 5 

Notwithstanding the definition of over-age in respect of capital 
ships in the Agreement signed this day, it is agreed that neither of 
the two Governments wOl object if the other replaces at any age not 
less than twenty years any of. its capital ships now budding or pro- 
jected, provided the Government effecting such replacement is able 
to show and shall represent to the other (a) that a third Power has 
laid down a capital ship before the date at which such vessel would 
normally require to be laid down if intended to replace an existing 
capital ship which had become over-age in accordance with the above- 
mentioned definition ; and (b) that it is in consequence necessary for 
the Government making the representations to effect replacement 
before the over-age date for the vessel or vessels in question is reached. 

Article 6 

It is recognized that the definitions of vessels of war contained in 
Part I of the Agreement signed this day do not affect the scope of the 
Agreement of 1935. In consequence, the t3rpes of vessels to which 
the limitations of the Agreement of 1935 do not apply are those 
defined in Article 8 of the Treaty for the Limitation and Reduction 
of Naval Armament signed in London on April 22, 1930. 

In faith whereof the Undersigned have signed the present Declara- 
tion and have affixed thereto their seals. 
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Done in London, the I7th day of July 1937, in the English and 
German languages, both texts being equally authentic. 

For the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland: 

(L.S.) Anthony Eden. 

(L.S.) Dufe Cooper. 

For the German Government : 

(L.S.) Joachtm: v. Ribbbntrop. 
(iv) Anglo-Russian Agreement^ 

Note: The text of the agreement is substantially the same as that of 
the London Naval Treaty with the exception of the reservations appended 
to Articles 2 and 11 (printed below), and Articles 6 and 19, which are 
identical with the same Articles in the Anglo-German Agreement, which 
are printed on pp. 634-5 above. 

Article 2 

(2) It is understood, however, that the Soviet Government shall 
not be bound by the Umitations and restrictions of this Part of the 
present Agreement in so far as the Soviet Far Eastern naval forces are 
concerned, so long as there shall not be concluded a special agreement 
between the U.S.S.R. and Japan on this subject. Nevertheless, the 
Soviet Government will not construct or acquire any vessels exceed- 
ing the said limitations and restrictions, except in the event of such con- 
struction or acquisition by Japan or any other Power in the Far East. 

(3) Should the Soviet Government, as the result of such construc- 
tion or acquisition by Japan or any other Power in the Far East, 
decide to construct or acquire vessels exceeding the said limitations 
or restrictions, a notification to that effect shall be made to the 
Government of the United Kingdom, and the vessels concerned shall 
not be laid down or acquired until after this notification has reached 
the Government of the United Kingdom. The Soviet Government 
shall not be obliged in this case to have any recourse to the procedure 
set out in Article 25 of the present Agreement. 

(4) The Government of the United Kingdom will treat as confiden- 
tial any information received under the preceding paragraph, subject 
to a right to transmit it confidentially to any Power with which that 
Government is in treaty relations similar to those of the present 
Agreement. 

(5) Nothing in paragraph (2) above shall entitle the Soviet Govern- 
ment to construct or acquire any vessel exceeding the limitations or 

^ FuU text in British White Paper, Cmd. 5518. 

Tt 
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restrictions prescribed by this Part of the present Agreement for 
service, or to employ such a vessel on service, elsewhere than in the 
Far East, wherever the vessel may be constructed or acquired. The 
Soviet Government shall equally not be entitled by anything in para- 
graph (2) above to transfer from the Soviet Far Eastern to the Soviet 
Baltic or Black Sea Fleet any vessel constructed or acquired in the 
exercise of the right conferred by that paragraph. 


[Article 6 as in German Agreement, see above p. 634.] 

Article 11 

(1) — (6) It is understood, however, that the Soviet Government 
shall not be under any obligation to furnish the Government of the 
United Kingdom with any information regarding any vessels coming 
within the said categories or sub-categories which may be constructed 
in the Far Eastern territories of the Soviet Union, for service in the 
Far East, so long as there shall not be concluded between the Soviet 
Government and the Japanese Government a special agreement on 
this subject; and this part of the present agreement shall be read 
subject to this understanding. 

(c) Full particulars ■will be furnished in regard to all vessels ac- 
quired by the So'siet Government (wherever the acquisition may take 
place), and in regard to all vessels constructed in the European terri- 
tories of the Soviet Union, whether the vessels so acquired or con- 
structed are for service in the Far East or elsewhere. 

{d) Full particulars will also be furnished in regard to any vessel 
constructed in the Far Eastern territories of the Soviet Union (i) for 
service elsewhere than in the Far East, or (ii) for ser'vice in the Far 
East but which it is decided prior to the date of completion to employ 
for service elsewhere, or (iii) which at any time after being put into 
commission it is decided to transfer from the Soviet Far Eastern to 
the Soviet Baltic or Black Sea Fleet. In cases coming under (ii) and 
(iii), the particulars prescribed by Article 12 (6) of the present Agree- 
ment shall be furnished as soon as possible after the decision in ques- 
tion has been taken, and the vessel shall not be removed from the 
Far East until these particulars have reached the Government of the 
United Kingdom. Nothing in this paragraph shall operate so as to 
allow the transfer of any vessel in a case in which it would be for- 
bidden under Article 2 (5) of the present Agreement. 


[Article 19 as in German Agreement, see above, p. 635.] 
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II. THE MONTREUX STRAITS CONVENTION, JULY 20, 1936i 

The Straits Convention of July 24, 1923, was signed on the same day as 
the Treaty of Lausanne, which replaced the abortive Treaty of Sevres 
(1920) and settled the terms of peace between Turkey and the British 
Empire, France, Italy, Japan, the U.S.S.R., Greece, and Rumania.^ Apart 
from the regulations regarding transit through the Straits, the main 
features of the Straits Convention of 1923 were : (i) the demilitarization of 
the Bosphorus, aU islands but one in the Sea of Marmora, and certain 
islands in the jEgean Sea ; (ii) the estabhshment of a Straits Commission 
responsible to the League of Nations, charged with the supervision of the 
Convention, and (iii) an international guarantee (Article 18) by the signa- 
tories and ‘in any case by France, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan’ of the 
freedom of navigation of the Straits and the security of the demilitarized zone 
‘by all the means the League Council may decide’, in the event of either 
being imperilled by attack or threat of war. 

The first hint that Turkey was preparing to put forward a request for 
the abrogation of the demilitarization clauses of the Lausanne Convention 
was given on May 23, 1933, by the Turkish representative in the General 
Commission of the Disarmament Conference. During the next two years 
other occasions were taken to put forward similar demands, notably on 
April 17, 1935, at the Extraordinary Session of the League Coiincil,® 
summoned to consider Germany’s demmciation of the Armament Clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles, and on September 14, 1935, during the meeting 
of the Sixteenth League Assembly. 

The failure of the League Powers to take effective action either in the 
case of the Italo- Abyssinian dispute or on the occasion of the occupation of 
the Rhineland Zone by Germany on March 7, 1936, provided the Turkish 
Government with an excellent justification for claiming that the security 
furnished by the international guarantee contained in the Convention of 
1923 was no longer sufficient protection, while the demihtarization of the 
Straits Zone was a positive source of danger in an international situation 
which had seriously deteriorated. 

On April 10, 1936, therefore, the Turkish Government addressed iden- 
tical Notes to the signatories of the Straits Convention, Yugoslavia, and 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, setting out the reasons 
for a request that negotiations should be initiated for the revision of the 
regime of the Straits ‘ under conditions of security which are indispensable 
for the inviolability of Turkey’s territory’.'* 

The Turkish Note, with its request for revision by agreement, was 
favourably received, coming so soon after the shock of Germany’s uni- 
lateral denunciation of the Locarno Treaties and reoccupation of the de- 
militarized Rhineland Zone. Italy alone of the signatories of Lausanne 
completely reserved her attitude and ultimately declined to attend the 
Conference, which opened at Montreux on June 22, 1936. 

^ See Survey for 1936, Part IV (i). 

® The delegate of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State did not sign the Treaty ; 
the Soviet Government later refused to ratify it. 

’ See Documents for 1935,.,vol. i, p. 111. 


See below, p. 646. 
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The work of the Conference fell into two periods: the first, from June 
23-5, was devoted to the first reading of a draft convention circulated 
by the Turkish Government and adopted by the Conference as a basis 
of discussion ; the second, after an adjournment for the meetings of the 
League Council and Assembly at Geneva, lasted from July 6-20, when 
the Conference worked on the basis of a new draft proposed by the 
British delegation. Little difficulty was found in securing unanimity for 
the abrogation of the demilitarization clauses of the Lausanne Convention 
and of the international guarantee contained in Article 18. 

The main points of difference which held up agreement may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: (1) the stipulations regarding transit through 
the Straits and ingress or egress into or from the Black Sea of war vessels, 
especially those of non-riverain States ; (2) the abohtion of the International 
Straits Commission ; (3) the question of the sanitary and other dues levied 
on merchant ships in transit. In effect the main conflict, which arose out 
of the considerations of security and naval strategy involved under the 
first of these headings, was between the United Kingdom delegation, on 
the one hand, sometimes supported by the Japanese delegation, and the 
Soviet delegation on the other, supported by France and the States of the 
Balkan Entente, with Turkey generally standing somewhat aloof. It was 
a conflict, firstly, between the Soviet claim to special treatment in view of 
Russia’s peculiar position in the Black Sea and the British claim that, on 
the principle of reciprocity, the Straits should be either equally open or 
equally closed to the warships of aU Powers ; and, secondly, between the 
desire of the Franco-Soviet bloc to fit the new Convention into their own 
system of regional pacts and the desire of the British delegation to exclude 
any provisions which might be objectionable to Powers not represented 
at the Conference, in particular Germany. 

In the event, new limitations were imposed on the movement of war- 
ships through the Straits in peace-time in two respects. First of all, in the 
interests of Turkish security, strict limits were imposed on the aggregate 
tonnage which might be at any one time in transit through the Straits 
(Article 14) — with a special exception in favour of riverain Powers, who 
might send capital ships through the Straits provided that they passed 
singly. All transit of warships was to be preceded by a notification to the 
Turkish Government. Secondly, in the interests of Russian security, new 
limits were imposed both on the type of warship and on the maximum 
tonnage which non-riverain Powers might send into the Black Sea at any 
one time (with a further limit on the percentage of this maximum allowed 
to any one Power). 

In time of war, Turkey not being belligerent, war vessels of belligerent 
States were not to pass through the Straits except in the execution of 
obligations under the League Covenant, or in rendering assistance to a 
State victim of aggression in virtue of a treaty of mutual assistance 
‘binding Turkey’ and concluded within the framework of and registered 
with the League of Nations. The words in italics represent the compromise 
evolved to settle the conflict between the British and the Franco-Soviet 
views on the relation between the new Convention and the Franco-Soviet 
system of regional pacts. 

In time of war, Turkey being a belligerent or considering herself 
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threatened by imminent danger of war, the passage of warships was to he 
left to the discretion of the Turkish Government. 

Except, therefore, by the express invitation of the Turkish Government 
in time of war, no large fleet of a non-riverain State can he introduced into 
the Black Sea, while Soviet warships can be sent out into the Mediter- 
ranean or transferred to the Baltic or the Pacific or vice-versa. In conse- 
quence, the naval security of the Soviet Union is greatly increased. At 
the same time Turkish friendship is likely to be an important factor in 
case of war or threat of war. 

The Convention also contains an unusual feature in the shape of a clause 
providing for its revision at stated intervals. Annexes attached to the 
Convention deal with the taxes and charges to be levied on merchant 
vessels in transit,^ reproduce the definition of war vessels contained in 
Part I of the London Naval Treaty of 1936,^ record a concession in the case 
of three Japanese over-age training ships,® and define the categories and 
sub -categories of vessels to be included in the calculation of the total 
tonnage and displacement of Black Sea States under Article 18. The latter 
are identical with those contained in Article 12 (a) of the London Naval 
Treaty of 1936."* 

Finally, a Protocol authorized Turkey to remilitarize the Straits immedi- 
ately and apply the new regime as from August 15, 1936®. An exchange of 
Notes, in which Turkey gave the United Kingdom an assurance regarding 
the upkeep and supervision of, and visits to, war cemeteries in the Straits 
Zone, was also appended. 

Ratifications of the Convention were deposited in Paris by aU signatories 
on November 9, 1936, with the exception of Japan whose ratification was 
deposited on April 19, 1937. 

1. Communication from the Turkish Government, April 10, 

1936® 

In 1923, when Turkey agreed at Lausanne to sign the Straits Con- 
vention prescribing freedom of transit and demilitarization, the 
general situation of Europe, from the pohtical and military point of 
view, presented an aspect totally different from that of to-day. 

Europe was progressing towards disarmament, and the pohtical 
organization of Europe was to be based solely on the unchanging 
principles of law embodied in international engagements. The land, 
naval, and air forces were much less formidable and were showing a 
tendency towards decrease. At that time, Turkey signed the restric- 
tive clauses of the Straits Convention. She had the assurance given 
her by Article 18, which added to the guarantee afforded by Article 10 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations an undertaking that the 
signatories, and in any case four great Powers, conjointly undertook, 

^ See below, p. 665. ® See above, p. 616. “ See below, p. 666. 

■* See above, p. 621. “ See below, p. 667. 

“ League Document C. 154. M. 92. 1936. VII. 
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by all the means decided upon for that purpose by the Council of the 
League, the defence of the Straits if threatened. 

Since then, the situation in the Black Sea has come to present an 
aspect of concord which has been reassuring in every respect. Un- 
certainty has gradually arisen, however, in the Mediterranean ; naval 
conferences have sho^vn a tendency towards rearmament, and the 
naval shipyards will soon launch upon the seas vessels of a power 
never previously attained. In the air, the curve of increase has shown 
a swift upward turn, and continental and insular fortifications are 
constantly being multiplied. 

During this complete change of conditions the only guarantee 
intended to guard against the total insecTnity of the Straits has just 
disappeared in its turn, and while the Powers most closely concerned 
are proclaiming the existence of a threat of general conflagration, 
Turkey finds herself exposed at her most vulnerable point to the 
worst dangers without any counterpart for this disquieting insecurity. 

• In response to the urgent demands addressed to her, Turkey 
accepted the demilitarization of the Straits, then wholly occupied by 
foreign forces, after haviug very fully considered, in the existing 
conditions, the value of the minimum guarantees granted to her in 
order that the demilitarization of the Straits and of the contiguous 
zones should not constitute an unjustifiable danger to the mihtary 
security of Turkey. 

To Article 18 of the Convention, which provided a guarantee of 
security indissolubly bound up with the body of clauses regulating 
the regime of the Straits, the signatories attached such importance 
that they solemnly affirmed that the guarantee in question formed 
an integral part of the clauses regarding demilitarization and freedom 
of transit. 

This means that without an effective, practical, and efficacious 
assurance, Turkey’s sovereignty could not have been diminished over 
a portion of her territory the security of which is indispensable to 
that of the country as a whole. 

It is also evident that if this guarantee becomes inoperative or 
uncertain, the equilibrium of the whole Convention is overthrown, 
to the prejudice of Turkey and to that of European peace. 

Political crises have made it clear that the present machinery for 
collective guarantees is too slow in coming into operation and that 
a delayed decision is likely in most cases to cause the advantage of 
international action to be lost. It was for this reason that Turkey in 
1923, like many other Powers at the present time, could not be con- 
tent with the collective guarantee which would be ensured to her by 
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the Covenant on her becoming a Member of the League of Nations ; 
that she considered the collective guarantee of all the signatories of 
the Straits Convention insufficient; and that only the conjoint 
guarantee of the four great Powers seemed to her calculated to ensure 
in the conditions then existing the minimum of security indispensable 
for her territorial integrity. 

But, if this minimum itself is weakened or rendered problematieal 
by political and military circumstances entirely difEerent from those 
which existed when the security was given, the Government of the 
Republic cannot, without being guilty of serious negligence, expose 
the whole country to an irreparable coup de main. 

The position of the guarantors of the security of the Straits vis-d-vis 
the League of Nations, the particular circumstances which render 
doubtful, to say the least, the effective military collaboration of these 
guarantors to secure the object assigned to them — these factors have 
upset the general economy of the Convention of 1923. 

It cannot be said to-day that the security of the Straits is stiff 
ensured by a real guarantee, and Turkey cannot be asked to remain 
indifferent to the possibility of a dangerous failure to act. 

Besides these considerations it should be added that the Straitp 
Convention mentions only a state of peace and a state of war, Turkey 
being a neutral or a belligerent in the latter case, but does not provide 
for the contingency of a special or general threat of war or enable 
Turkey in such a case to provide for her legitimate defence. 

It is amply proved to-day, however, that the most delicate stage 
of danger from without is this very stage of a threat of war in which 
a state of war may arise unexpectedly and without any formality. 

This omission may in itself render the guarantees contemplated 
ineffective, whatever their value. 

From the beginning of its existence the Turkish Republic has followed 
a policy of peace and understanding, the carrying-out of which in every 
field has necessarily imposed upon her sacrifices, often heavy sacrifices. 

The Turkish Government has shown, in the many circumstanees 
which have arisen in the last decade, a spirit of conciliation, of loyalty 
to her engagements, and of sincere attachment to the cause of peace, 
which has been appreciated by all the Powers. Turkey is entitled 
to claim for herself the security which she has always ensured to 
others. 

Circumstances independent of the will of the Lausanne signatories 
have rendered inoperative clauses which were drawn up in all good 
faith, and as the issue at stake is the existence of Turkey herself and 
the security of her whole territory, the Government of the Republic 
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may be led to take before the nation the responsibility incumbent 
upon it by adopting the measures dictated by the imperious necessity 
of circumstances. 

In view of the above considerations, and rightly holding that the 
provisions of Article 18 of the Straits Convention relating to a joint 
guarantee of the four great Powers have become uncertain and in- 
operative and that they can no longer in practice shield Turkey from 
an external danger to her territory, the Government of the Repubhc 
has the honour to inform the Powers which took part in the negotia- 
tions for the conclusion of the Straits Convention that it is prepared 
to enter into negotiations with a view to arriving in the near future 
at the conclusion of agreements for regulation of the regime of the 
Straits under the conditions of security which are indispensable for 
the inviolabihty of Tm'key’s territory, in the most hberal spirit, for 
the constant development of commercial navigation between the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 

Tewfek. RtisTU Aras, Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

2. The [Montreux] Convention regarding the Regime of the 
Straits, July 20, 

Together with relevant Articles of the Lausanne Convention of July 24, 

1923 ^ 

PREAMBLE 

[Treaty of Peace with Turkey signed at Lausanne, July 24, 1923. 

Article 23: The High Contracting Parties are agreed to recognize and 
declare the principle of freedom of transit and of navigation, by sea and by 
air, in time of peace as in time of war, in the Strait of the Dardanelles, the 
Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus, as prescribed in the separate Conven- 
tion signed this day, regarding the regime of the Straits. This Convention 
will have the same force and effect in so far as the present High Contracting 
Parties are concerned as if it formed part of the present Treaty. 

Preamble of Lausanne Straits Convention, July 24, 1923. 

The British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania. 
Russia, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State and Turkey, being desirous of ensur- 
ing in the Straits freedom of transit and navigation between the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the Black Sea for all nations, in accordance with the 
principle laid down in Article 23 of the Treaty of Peace signed this day. 
And considering that the maintenance of that freedom is necessary to the 
general peace and the commerce of the world, 

* British White Paper, Cmd. 5249. 

“ British Blue Book, Cmd. 1929. These are printed in italics and precede the 
Articles to which they correspond in the Montreux text. 
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Have, decided to conclude a Convention to this effect, and have appointed 
as their respective Plenipotentiaries 

His Majesty the King of the Bulgarians, the President of the 
French Republic, His Majesty the King of Great Britam, Ireland, and 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, His 
Majesty the King of the Hellenes, His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, 
His Majesty the King of Rumania, the President of the Turkish 
Republic, the Central Executive Committee of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and His Majesty the King of Yugoslavia ; 

Desiring to regulate transit and navigation in the Straits of the 
Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus comprised under 
the general term ‘Straits ’ in such manner as to safeguard, within the 
framework of Turkish security and of the secinrity, in the Black Sea, 
of the riparian States, the principle enshrined in Article 23 of the 
Treaty of Peace signed at Lausanne on July 24, 1923 ; 

Have resolved to replace by the present Convention the Convention 
signed at Lausanne on July 24, 1923, and have appointed as their 
plenipotentiaries ; 

[Names follow] 

Who, after having exhibited their full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed on the following provisions : 

[Article 1: The High Contracting Parties agree to recognize and declare 
the principle of freedom of transit and of navigation hy sea and by air in 
the Strait of the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus, here- 
inafter comprised under the general term of the ‘Straits 

Article 2; The transit and navigation of commercial vessels and aircraft, 
and of war vessels and aircraft in the Straits in time of peace and in time 
of war shall henceforth be regulated by the provisions of the attached Annex.l 

Article 1 

The High Contracting Parties recognize and affirm the principle 
of freedom of transit and navigation by sea in the Straits. 

The exercise of this freedom shall henceforth be regulated by the 
provisions of the present Convention. 

[Merchant Vessels'] 

[Annex to Article 2] 

[Rules for the passage of commercial vessels and aircraft, and of war vessels 
and aircraft through the Straits. 

1. Merchant vessels, including hospital ships, yachts and fishing vessels 
and non-military aircraft. 

(o) In time of peace. 

Complete freedom of navigation and passage by day and by night under 
any flag and with any kind of cargo, without any formalities, or tax, or 
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charge whatever (subject, however, to international sanitary provisions) 
unless for services directly rendered, such as pilotage, light, towage or other 
similar charges, and without prejudice to the rights exercised in this respect 
by the services and undertakings now operating under concessions granted 
by the Turkish Oovemment. 

To facilitate the collection of these dues, merchant vessels passing the 
Straits will communicate to stations appointed by the Turkish Government 
their name, nationality, tonnage, and destination. 

Pilotage remains optional. 

(b) In time of war, Turkey being neutral. 

Complete freedom of navigation and passage by day and by night under 
the same conditions as above. The duties and rights of Turkey as a neutral 
Power cannot authorize her to take any measures liable to interfere with 
navigation through the Straits, the waters of which, and the air above which, 
must remain entirely free in time of war, Turkey being neutral just as in 
time of peace. 

Pilotage remains optional. 

(c) In time of war, Turkey being a belligerent. 

Freedom of navigation for neutral vessels and neutral non-military air- 
craft, if the vessel or aircraft in question does not assist the enemy, particti- 
larly by carrying contraband, troops, or enemy nationals. Turkey will have 
the right to visit and search such vessels and aircraft, and for this purpose 
aircraft are to alight on the ground or on the sea in such areas as are 
specified and prepared for this purpose by Turkey. The rights of Turkey 
to apply to enemy vessels the measures allied by international law are rwt 
affected. 

Turkey will have full power to take such measures as she may consider 
necessary to prevent enemy vessels from using the Straits. These measures, 
however, are not to be of such a nature as to prevent the free passage of 
neutral vessels, and Turkey agrees to provide such vessels with either the 
necessary instructions or pilots for the above purpose.] 

SECTION I. MERCHANT VESSELS 

Article 2 

In time of peace, merchant vessels shall enjoy complete freedom 
of transit and navigation in the Straits, by day and by night, under 
any flag and with any kind of cargo, without any formalities, except 
as provided in Article 3 below. No taxes or charges other than those 
authorized by Annex I to the present Convention shall be levied by 
the Turkish authorities on these vessels when passing in transit 
without calling at a port in the Straits. 

In order to facilitate the collection of these taxes or charges 
merchant vessels passing through the Straits shall communicate to 
the officials at the stations referred to in Article 3 their name, 
nationality, tonnage, destination, and last port of call (provenance). 
Pilotage and towage remain optional. 
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Article 3 

All ships entering the Straits by the jEgean Sea or by the Black 
Sea shall stop at a sanitary station near the entrance to the Straits 
for the purposes of the sanitary control prescribed by Turkish law 
within the framework of international sanitary regulations. This 
control, in the case of ships possessing a clean bOl of health or present- 
ing a declaration of health testifying that they do not fall within the 
scope of the provisions of the second paragraph of the present Article, 
shall be carried out by day and by night with all possible speed, and 
the vessels in question shall not be required to make any other stop 
during their passage through the Straits. 

Vessels which have on board cases of plague, cholera, yellow fever, 
exanthematic typhus, or smallpox, or which have had such cases on 
board during the previous seven days, and vessels which have left an 
infected port within less than five times twenty -four hours, shall stop 
at the sanitary stations indicated in the preceding paragraph in order 
to embark such sanitary guards as the Turkish authorities may direct. 
No tax or charge shall be levied in respect of these sanitary guards 
and they shall be disembarked at a sanitary station on departure from 
the Straits. 

Article 4 

In time of war, Turkey not being belligerent, merchant vessels, 
under any flag or with any kind of cargo, shall enjoy freedom of 
transit and navigation in the Straits subject to the provisions of 
Articles 2 and 3. 

Pilotage and towage remain optional. 

Article 5 

In time of war, Turkey being belligerent, merchant vessels not 
belonging to a country at war with Turkey shall enjoy freedom of 
transit and navigation in the Straits on condition that they do not 
in any way assist the enemy. 

Such vessels shall enter the Straits by day and their transit shall 
be effected by the route which shall in each case be indicated by the 
Turkish authorities. 

Article 6 

Should Turkey consider herself to be threatened with imminent 
danger of war, the provisions of Article 2 shall nevertheless continue 
to be applied that vessels must enter the Straits by day and that 
their transit must be effected by the route which shall, in each case, 
be indicated by the Tiu’kish authorities. 
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Pilotage may, in this case, be made obligatory, but no charge shall 
be levied. 

Article 7 

The term ‘ merchant vessels ’ applied to aU vessels which are not 
covered by Section II of the present Convention. 

\Warships, Etc. {Peace Time)] 

[Annex to Article 2 {cont.)] 

[2. Warships, including fleet auxiliaries, troopships, aircraft carriers, and 
military aircraft. 

{a) In time of peace: 

Complete freedom of passage by day and by night under any flag, without 
any formalities, or tax, or charge whatever, hut subject to the following re- 
strictions as to the total force: 

The maximum force which any one Power may send through the Straits 
into the Black Sea is not to be greater than that of the most powerful fleet 
of the littoral Powers of the Black Sea existing in that sea at the time of 
passage; but with the proviso that the Powers reserve to themselves the 
right to send into the Black Sea, at all times and under all circumstances, 
a force of not more than three ships, of which no individual ship shall 
exceed 10,000 tons. 

Turkey has no responsibility in regard to the number of war vessels which 
pass through the Straits. 

In order to enable the above rule to be observed, the Straits Commission 
provided for in Article 10 will, on January 1 and July 1 of each year, 
enquire of each Black Sea littoral Power the number of each of the following 
classes of vessel which such Power possesses in the Black Sea: Battleships, 
battle-cruisers, aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers, submarines, or other 
types of vessels as well as naval aircraft; distinguishing between the ships 
which are in aetive commission and the ships with reduced complements, 
the ships in reserve and the ships undergoing repairs or alterations. 

The Straits Commission will then inform the Powers concerned that the 
strongest naval force in the Black Sea comprises: Battleships, battle-cruisers, 
aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers, submarines, aircraft, and units of 
other types which may exist. The Straits Commission will also immediately 
inform the Powers concerned when, owing to the passage into or out of the 
Black Sea of any ship of the strongest Black Sea force, any alteration in that 
force has taken place. 

The naval force that may be sent through the Straits into the Black Sea 
will be calculated on the number and type of the ships of war in active 
commission only.] 


SECTION II. VESSELS OF WAR 
Article 8 

For the purposes of the present Convention, the definitions of 
vessels of war and of their specification together with those relating 
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to the calculation of tonnage shall be as set forth in Annex II to the 
present Convention. 

Article 9 

Naval auxUiary vessels specifically designed for the carriage of fuel, 
liquid or non-liquid, shaU not be subject to the provisions of Article 13 
regarding notification, nor shall they be counted for the purpose of 
calculating the tonnage which is subject to hmitation under Articles 
14 and 18, on condition that they shaU pass through the Straits singly. 
They shall, however, continue to be on the same footing as vessels of 
war for the purpose of the remaining provisions governing transit. 

The auxihary vessels specified in the preceding paragraph shaU 
only be entitled to benefit by the exceptional status therein contem- 
plated if their armament does not include: for use against floating 
targets, more than two guns of a maximum caUbre of 105 millimetres ; 
for use against aerial targets, more than two guns of a maximum 
caUbre of 75 m illim etres. 

Article 10 

In time of peace, Ught surface vessels, minor war vessels, and 
auxiliary vessels, whether belonging to Black Sea or non-Black Sea 
Powers, and whatever their flag, shaU enjoy freedom of transit 
through the Straits without any taxes or charges whatever, provided 
that such transit is begun during dayUght and subject to the con- 
ditions laid down in Article 13 and the articles foUowing thereafter. 

Vessels of war other than those which fall within the categories 
specified in the preceding paragraph shaU only enjoy a right of transit 
under the special conditions provided by Articles 11 and 12. 

Article 11 

Black Sea Powers may send through the Straits capital ships of a 
tonnage greater than that laid down in the first paragraph of Article 
14, on condition that these vessels pass through the Straits singly, 
escorted by not more than two destroyers. 

Article 12 

Black Sea Powers shaU have the right to send through the Straits, 
for the purpose of rejoining their base, submarines constructed or 
purchased outside the Black Sea, provided that adequate notice of 
the laying down or purchase of such submarines shaU have been 
given to Turkey. 

Submarines belonging to the said Powers shaU also be entitled to 
pass through the Straits to be repaired in dockyards outside the Black 
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Sea on condition that detailed information on the matter is given to 
Turkey. 

In either case, the said submarines must travel by day and on the 
surface, and must pass through the Straits singly. 

Article 13 

The transit of vessels of war through the Straits shall be preceded 
by a notification given to the Turkish Government through the diplo- 
matic channel. The normal period of notice shall be eight days ; but 
it is desirable that in the case of non-Black Sea Powers this period 
should be increased to fifteen days. The notification shall specify the 
destination, name, type, and number of the vessels, as also the date 
of entry for the outward passage and, if necessary, for the return 
journey. Any change of date shall be subject to three days’ notice. 

Entry into the Straits for the outward passage shall take place 
within a period of five days from the date given in the original noti- 
fication. After the expiry of this period, a new notification shall be 
given under the same conditions as for the original notification. 

When effecting transit, the commander of the naval force shall, 
without being under any obligation to stop, commrmicate to a signal 
station at the entrance to the Dardanelles or the Bosphorus the exact 
composition of the force under his orders. 

Article 14 

The maximum aggregate tonnage of all foreign naval forces which 
may be in course of transit through the Straits shall not exceed 
15,000 tons, except in the cases provided for in Article 11 and in 
Annex III to the present Convention. 

The forces specified in the preceding paragraph shall not, however, 
comprise more than nine vessels. 

Vessels, whether belonging to Black Sea or non-Black Sea Powers, 
paying visits to a port in the Straits, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 17, shall not be included in this tonnage. 

Neither shall vessels of war which have suffered damage during 
their passage through the Straits be included in this tonnage ; such 
vessels, while undergoing repair, shall be subject to any special pro- 
visions relating to security laid down by Turkey. 

Article 15 

Vessels of war in transit through the Straits shall in no circum- 
stances make use of any aircraft which they may be carrying. 
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[Annex to Article 2 (cont.)] 

[4. Limitation of time of transit for warships. 

In no event shall warships in transit through the Straits, except in the event 
of damage or peril of the sea, remain therein beyond the time which is neces- 
sary for them to effect their passage, inclttding the time of anchorage during 
the night if necessary for safety of navigation. 

5. Stay in the ports of the Straits and of the Black Sea. 

(a) Paragraphs 1, 2, and Sof this Annex apply to the passage of vessels, 
warships, and aircraft through and over the Straits and do not affect the right 
of Turkey to make such regulations as she may consider necessary regarding 
the number of men-of-war and military aircraft of any one Power which 
may visit Turkish ports or aerodromes at one time, and the duration of 
their stay. 

(b) Littoral Powers of the Black Sea will also have a similar right as 
regards their ports and aerodromes. 

(c) The light-vessels which the Powers at present represented on the Euro- 
pean Commission of the Danube maintain as stationnaires at the mouths 
of that river as far up as Galatz will be regarded as additional to the men-of- 
war referred to in paragraph 2, and may be replaced in case of need.] 

Article 16 

Vessels of war in transit thtrough the Straits shall not, except in 
the event of damage or peril of the sea, remain therein longer than is 
necessary for them to effect the passage. 

Article 17 

Nothing in the provisions of the preceding articles shall prevent 
a naval force of any tonnage or composition from paying a courtesy 
visit of limited duration to a port in the Straits, at the invitation of 
the Turkish Government. Any such force must leave the Straits by 
the same route as that by which it entered, unless it fulfils the con- 
ditions required for passage in transit through the Straits as laid 
down by Articles 10, 14, and 18. 

Article 18 

(1) The aggregate tonnage which non-Black Sea Powers may have 
in that sea in time of peace shall be limited as follows : 

(a) Except as provided in paragraph (b) below, the aggregate 
tonnage of the said Powers shall not exceed 30,000 tons ; 

(b) If at any time the tonnage of the strongest fleet in the Black 
Sea shall exceed by at least 10,000 tons the tonnage of the strongest 
fleet in that sea at the date of the signature of the present Convention, 
the aggregate tonnage of 30,000 tons mentioned in paragraph (a) 
shall be increased by the same amoimt, up to a maximum of 45,000 
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tons. For this purpose, each Black Sea Power shall, in conformity 
with Annex IV to the present Convention, inform the Turkish Govern- 
ment, on January 1 and July 1 of each year, of the total tonnage of 
its fleet m the Black Sea ; and the Turkish Government shall transmit 
this information to the other High Contracting Parties and to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 

(c) The tonnage which any one non-Black Sea Power may have in 
the Black Sea shall be limited to two-thirds of the aggregate tonnage 
provided for in paragraphs {a) and (6) above ; 

{d) In the event, however, of one or more non-Black Sea Powers 
desiring to send naval forces into the Black Sea for a humanitarian 
purpose, the said forces, which shall in no case exceed 8,000 tons 
altogether, shall be allowed to enter the Black Sea without having to 
give the notification provided for in Article 13 of the present Conven- 
tion, provided an authorization is obtained from the Turkish Govern- 
ment in the following circumstances; if the figure of the aggregate 
tonnage specified in paragraphs {a) and (b) above has not been reached 
and will not be exceeded by the despatch of the forces which it is de- 
sired to send, the Turkish Government shall grant the said authoriza- 
tion within the shortest possible time after receiving the request 
which has been addressed to it ; if the said figure has already been 
reached or if the despatch of the forces which it is desired to send will 
cause it to be exceeded, the Turkish Government will immediately 
inform the other Black Sea Powers of the request for authorization, 
and if the said Powers make no objection within twenty-four hours 
of having received this information, the Turkish Government shall, 
within forty-eight hours at the latest, inform the interested Powers 
of the reply which it has decided to make to their request. 

Any further entry into the Black Sea of naval forces of non-Black 
Sea Powers shall only be efilected within the available limits of the 
aggregate tonnage provided for in paragraphs (a) and (6) above. 

(2) Vessels of war belonging to non-Black Sea Powers shall not 
remain in the Black Sea more than twenty-one days, whatever be the 
object of their presence there. 


[Warships [Wartime: Turkey Neutraiy] 

[Annex to Article 2 [cont.)] 

[2 (6). [Warships'] in time of war, Turkey being neutral. 

Complete freedom of passage by day and by night under any flag, without 
any formalities, or tax, or charge whatever, under the same limitations as 
in paragraph 2 (a). 
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However, these limitations will not be applicable to any belligerent Power 
to the prejudice of its belligerent rights in the Black Sea. 

The rights and duties of Turkey as a neutral Power cannot authorize her 
to take any measures liable to interfere with navigation thr<mgh the Straits, 
the waters of which, and the air above which, must remain entirely free in 
time of war, Turkey being neutral, just as in time of peace. 

Warships and military aircraft of belligerents will be forbidden to make 
any capture, to exercise the right of visit arid search, or to carry out any other 
hostile act in the Straits. 

As regards revictualling and carrying out repairs, war vessels will be 
subject to the terms of the Thirteenth Hague Convention of 1907, dealing 
with maritime neutrality.'] 


Article 19 

In time of war, Turkey not being belligerent, warships shall enjoy 
complete freedom of transit and navigation through the Straits under 
the same conditions as those laid down in Articles 10 to 18. 

Vessels of war belonging to belligerent Powers shall not, however, 
pass through the Straits except in cases arising out of the application 
of Article 25 of the present Convention, and in cases of assistance 
rendered to a State victim of aggression in virtue of a treaty of mutual 
assistance binding Tmkey, concluded within the framework of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and registered and published in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 18 of the Covenant. 

In the exceptional cases provided for in the preceding paragraph, 
the Umitations laid down in Articles 10 to 18 of the present Conven- 
tion shall not be applicable. 

Notwithstanding the prohibition of passage laid down in para- 
graph 2 above, vessels of war belonging to belligerent Powers, whether 
they are Black Sea Powers or not, which have become separated from 
their bases, may return thereto. 

Vessels of war belonging to belligerent Powers shall not make any 
capture, exercise the right of visit and search, or carry out any hostile 
act in the Straits. 

[Warships {Wartime: Turkey Belligerent)] 

[Annex to Article 2 {cont.)] 

[2. (c) [Warships] in time of war, Turkey being belligerent. 

Complete freedom of passage for neutral warships, without jiny formali- 
ties, or tax, or charge whatever, but under the same limitations as in 
paragraph 2 (a). 

The measures taken by Turkey to prevent enemy ships and aircraft from 
using the Straits are not to be of such a nature as to prevent the free passage 
of neutral ships and aircraft, and Turkey agrees to provide the said ships 

uu 
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aTid aircraft with either the necessary instructions or pilots for the above 
purpose. 

Neutral military aircraft will make the passage of the Straits at their own 
risk and peril, and will submit to investigation as to their character. For 
this purpose aircraft are to alight on the ground or on the sea in such areas 
as are specified and prepared for this purpose by Turkey. 

3. (a) The passage of the Straits by submarines of Powers at peace with 
Turkey must be made on the surface. 

(b) The officer in command of a foreign naval force, whether coming from 
, the Mediterranean or the Black Sea, will communicate, without being com- 
pelled to stop, to a signal station at the entrance to the Dardanelles or the 
Bosphorus, the number and the names of vessels under his orders which are 
entering the Straits. 

These signal stations shall be notified from time to time by Turkey; until 
such signal stations are notified, the freedom of passage for foreign war 
vessels in the Straits shall not thereby be prejudiced, nor shall their entry 
into the Straits be for this reason delayed.] 

Article 20 

In time of war, Turkey being belligerent, the provisions of Articles 
10 to 18 shall not be applicable ; the passage of warships shall be left 
entirely to the discretion of the Turkish Government. 

Article 21 

Should Turkey consider herself to be threatened with imminent 
danger of war she shall have the right to apply the provisions of 
Article 20 of the present Convention. 

Vessels which have passed through the Straits before Turkey has 
made use of the powers conferred upon her by the preceding para- 
graph, and which thus find themselves separated from their bases, 
may return thereto. It is, however, understood that Turkey may 
deny this right to vessels of war belonging to the State whose attitude 
has given rise to the application of the present article. 

Should the Turkish Government make use of the powers conferred 
by the first paragraph of the present article, a notification to that 
effect shall be addressed to the High Contracting Parties and to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 

If the Council of the League of Nations decide by a majority of 
two-thirds that the measures thus taken by Turkey are not justified, 
and if such should also be the opinion of the majority of the High 
Contracting Parties signatories to the present Convention, the Turkish 
Government undertakes to discontinue the measures in question as 
also any measures which may have been taken under Article 6 of the 
present Convention. 
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\8anitary Protectioii] 

[Annex to Article 2 (co?^^.)] 

[h. Special provisions relating to sanitary protection. 

Warships which have on hoard cases of plague, cholera, or typhus, or 
which have had such cases on, board during the last seven days, and warships 
which have left an infected port within less than five times twenty-four 
hours, must pass through the Straits in quarantine and apply by the means 
on board such prophylactic measures as are necessary to prevent any 
possibility of the Straits being infected. 

The same rule shall apply to merchant ships having a doctor on board and 
passing straight through the Straits without calling at a port or breaking bulk. 

Merchant ships not having a doctor on board shall be obliged to comply 
with the international sanitary regulations before entering the Straits, even 
if they are not to call at a port therein. 

Warships and merchant vessels calling at one of the ports in the Straits 
shall be subject in that port to the international sanitary regulations applic- 
able in the port in question. '\ 


Article 22 

Vessels of war which have on board cases of plague, cholera, yellow 
fever, exanthematic typhus, or smallpox, or which have had such 
cases on board within the last seven days, and vessels of war which 
have left an infected port within less than five times twenty-four 
hours, must pass through the Straits in quarantine and apply by the 
means on board such prophylactic measures as are necessary in order 
to prevent any possibility of the Straits being infected. 

[Aircraft'] 

[Annex to Article 2 (cont.)] 

[2. (b) In time of war, Turkey being neutral. 

Military aircraft will receive in the Straits similar treatment to that 
accorded under the Thirteenth Hague Convention of 1907 to warships, 
pending the conclusion of an international convention establishing the rules 
of neutrality for aircraft. 

3. (c) The right of military and non-military aircraft to fly over the Straits 
under the conditions laid doom in the present rules, necessitates for aircraft: 

(i) Freedom to fly over a strip of territory of five kilometres wide on each 
side of the narrow parts of the Straits; 

(ii) Liberty, in the event of a forced landing, to alight on the coast or on 
the sea in the territorial waters of Turkey.] 

SECTION m. AIRCKAFT 

Article 23 

In order to assure the passage of civil aircraft between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Black Sea, the Turkish Government will indicate the 
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air routes available for this purpose, outside the forbidden zones 
which may be estabhshed in the Straits. Civil aircraft may use these 
routes provided that they give the Timkish Government, as regards 
occasional flights, a notification of three days, and as regards flights 
on regular services, a general notification of the dates of passage. 

The Turkish Government moreover undertake, notwithstanding 
any remihtarization of the Straits, to furnish the necessary facihties 
for the safe passage of civil aircraft authorized under the air regula- 
tions in force in Turkey to fly across Turkish territory between Europe 
and Asia. The route which is to be followed in the Straits zone by 
aircraft which have obtained an authorization shall be indicated from 
time to time. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 
[Summary of Articles 3-17] 

[(i) Demilitarization. 

Articles 3 to 9 and, 17 of the Lausanne Straits Convention of July 24, 
1923, provided for the demilitarization of the Straits zone. These stipula- 
tions may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Both shores of the Straits of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus and 
their hinterland. 

(2) All the islands in the Sea of Marmora, with the exception of the island 
of Emir AU Adasi. 

(3) In the ASgean Sea, the islands of Samothrace, Lemnos, Imbros, 
Tenedos, and Rabbit Islands. 

In these zones no fortification, no permanent artillery organization, no 
submarine engines of war other than submarine vessels, no military aerial 
organization and no naval base were permitted and no armed forces were to 
be stationed, with the exception of police and gendarmerie forces necessary 
for the maintenance of order. The Turkish Government, however, was to 
have the right to transport armed forces through these zones and their aero- 
planes or war vessels were to be permitted to fly over them or to anchor in 
territorial waters. The maintenance of a garrison not exceeding 12,000 men, 
an arsenal, and a naval base were permitted at Constantinople. 

‘If, in case of war, Turkey, or Greece, in pursuance of their belligerent 
rights, should modify in any way the provisions of demilitarization prescribed 
above, they will be bound to re-establish as soon as peace is concluded the 
regime laid down in the present Convention.' [Article 9.) 

There was to be no restriction on the right of Turkey to move her fleet 
freely in Turkish waters. (Article 17.) 

(ii) Straits Commission. 

Articles 10 to 16 dealt with the establishment and functions of an Inter- 
national Commission of the Straits. The Commission was to be composed 
of a representative of Turkey (President) and representatives of France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania, and Russia. The 
salaries of the Members of the Commission and any incidental expenditure 
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incurred hy the Commission were to he home by the Governments represented. 
(Articles 12 and 13.) 

The functions of the Committee were to see that ‘ the provisions relating 
to the passage of warships and military aircraft are carried out'. (Aiticle 14.) 
These functions were to he carried out under the auspices of the League 
of Nations to which the Commission would address an annual report. 
(Article 15.) 

The Commission was to prescribe such regulations ‘ as may be necessary 
for the accomplishment of its task’. (Article 16.) 

(iii) International Guarantee. 

Article 18 of the Lausanne Convention provided for an international 
guarantee in the following terms: 

‘ The H igh Contracting Parties, desiring to secure that the demilitarization 
of the Straits and of the contiguous zones shall not constitute an unjustifiable 
danger to the military security of Turkey, and that no act of war should 
imperil the freedom of the Straits or the safety of the demilitarized zones, 
agree as follows: 

‘Should the freedom of navigation of the Straits or the security of the 
demilitarized zones be imperilled by a violation of the provisions relating 
to freedom of passage, or by a surprise attack or some act of war or threat of 
war, the High Contracting Parties, and in any case France, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Japan, acting in conjunction, will meet such violation, attack, or 
other act of war or threat of war, by all the means that the Council of the 
League of Nations may decide for this purpose. 

‘So soon as the circumstance which may have necessitated the action 
provided for in the preceding paragraph shall have ended, the regime of the 
Straits as laid down by the terms of the present Convention shall again be 
strictly applied. 

‘ The present provision, which forms an integral part of those relating to 
the demilitarization and to the freedom of the Straits, does not prejudice the 
rights and obligations of the High Contracting Parties under the Covenant 
of the League of Nations.') 

SECTION IV. GENEBAL PEOVISIONS 

Article 24 

The functions of the International Commission set up under the 
Convention relating to the regime of the Straits of July 24, 1923, are 
hereby transferred to the Turkish Government. 

The Turkish Government undertake to collect statistics and to 
furnish information concerning the application of Articles 11, 12, 14, 
and 18 of the present Convention. 

They will supervise the execution of all the provisions of the present 
Convention relating to the passage of vessels of war through the 
Straits. 

As soon as they have been notified of the intended passage through 
the Straits of a foreign naval force, the Tmkish Government shall 
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inform the representatives at Angora of the High Contracting Parties 
of the composition of that force, its tonnage, the date fixed for its 
entry into the Straits, and, if necessary, the probable date of its 
return. 

The Turkish Government shall address to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations and to the High Contracting Parties an 
annual report giving details regarding the movements of foreign 
vessels of war through the Straits and furnishing all information which 
may be of service to commerce and navigation, both by sea and by 
air, for which provision is made in the present Convention. 

Article 25 

Nothing in the present Convention shall prejudice the rights and 
obligations of Turkey, or of any of the other High Contracting Parties 
Members of the League of Nations, arising out of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

\Final Provisions] 

{Article 19: The High Contracting Parties will use every possible en- 
deavour to induce non-signatory Powers to accede to the present Convention. 

This adherence will be notified through the diplomatic channel to the 
Government of the French Republic, and by that Government to all signatory 
or adhering States. The adherence will take effect as from the date of notifi- 
cation to the French Government. 

Article 20: The present Convention shall he ratified. The ratifications 
shall be deposited at Paris as soon as possible. 

The Convention will come into force in the same way as the Treaty of 
Peace signed this day. In so far as concerns those Powers who are not 
signatories of this Treaty and who at that date shall not yet have ratified 
the present Convention, this Convention will come into force as from the 
date on which they deposit their respective ratifications, which deposit shall 
be notified to the other Contracting Powers by the French Government.] 

SECTION V. FINAE PROVISIONS 

Article 26 

The present Convention shall be ratified as soon as possible. 

The ratifications shall be deposited in the archives of the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic in Paris. 

The Japanese Government shall be entitled to inform the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic through their diplomatic representative 
in Paris that the ratification has been given, and in that case they 
shall transmit the instrument of ratification as soon as possible. 

A proces-verbal of the deposit of ratifications shall be drawn up as 
soon as six instruments of ratification, includins that of Turkey, shall 
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have been deposited. For this purpose the notification provided for 
in the preceding paragraph shall be taken as the equivalent of the 
deposit of an instrument of ratification. 

The present Convention shall come into force on the date of the 
said proces-verbal. 

The French Government will transmit to aU the High Contracting 
Parties an authentic copy of the proces-verbal provided for in the 
preceding paragraph and of the proces-verbaux of the deposit of any 
subsequent ratifications. 


Article 27 

The present Convention shall, as from the date of its entry into 
force, be open to accession by any Power signatory to the Treaty of 
Peace at Lausanne signed on July 24, 1923. 

Each accession shall be notified, through the diplomatic channel, 
to the Government of the French Republic, and by the latter to all 
the High Contracting Parties. 

Accessions shall come into force as from the date of notification to 
the French Government. 


Article 28 

The present Convention shall remain in force for twenty years 
from the date of its entry into force. 

The principle of freedom of transit and navigation affirmed in 
Article 1 of the present Convention shall however continue without 
limit of time. 

If, two years prior to the expiry of the said period of twenty years, 
no High Contracting Party shall have given notice of denunciation 
to the French Government, the present Convention shall continue in 
force until two years after such notice shall have been given. Any 
such notice shall be communicated by the French Government to the 
High Contracting Parties. 

In the event of the present Convention being denounced in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the present Article, the High Contracting 
Parties agree to be represented at a conference for the purpose of 
concluding a new Convention. 


Article 29 

At the expiry of each period of five years from the date of the entry 
into force of the present Convention each of the High Contracting 
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Parties shall be entitled to initiate a proposal for amending one or 
more of the provisions of the present Convention. 

To be valid, any request for revision formulated by one of the High 
Contracting Parties must be supported, in the case of modifications 
to Articles 14 or 18, by one other High Contracting Party, and, in the 
case of modifications to any other Article, by two other High Con- 
tracting Parties. 

Any request for revision thus supported must be notified to all the 
High Contracting Parties three months prior to the expiry of the 
current period of five years. This notification shall contain details 
of the proposed amendments and the reasons which have given rise 
to them. 

Should it be found impossible to reach an agreement on these 
proposals through the diplomatic channel, the High Contracting 
Parties agree to be represented at a conference to be summoned for 
this purpose. 

Such a conference may only take decisions by a unanimous vote, 
except as regards cases of revision involving Articles 14 and 18, for 
which a majority of three-quarters of the High Contracting Parties 
shall be sufficient. 

The said majority shall include three-quarters of the High Con- 
tracting Parties which are Black Sea Powers, including Turkey. 

In witness whereof, the above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Convention. 

Done at Montreux July 20, 1936, in eleven copies, of which the 
first copy, to which the seals of the Plenipotentiaries have been 
affixed, will be deposited in the archives of the Government of the 
French Republic, and of which the remaining copies have been trans- 
mitted to the signatory Powers. 


(L.S.) 

N. P. Nicolaev. 

(L.S.) 

Stanxey. 

(L.S.) 

Pierre Neicov. 

(L.S.) 

S. M. Bruce. 

(L.S.) 

J. Pattl-Boncour. 

(L.S.) 

N. POLITIS. 

(L.S.) 

H. PONSOT. 

(L.S.) 

Raoul Bibica Rosetti. 


The undersigned, Plenipotentiaries of Japan, declare, in the name 
of their Government, that the provisions of the present Convention 
do not in any sense modify the position of Japan as a State not a 
Member of the League of Nations, whether in relation to the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations or in regard to treaties of mutual 
assistance concluded within the framework of the said Covenant, and 
that in particular Japan reserves full liberfy of interpretation as 
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regards the provisions of Articles 19 and 25 so far as they concern 
that Covenant and those treaties. 


(L.S.) 

N. Sato. 

(L.S.) 

Massa-Aki Hotta. 

(L.S.) 

N. Titutesco. 

(L.S.) 

N. Menemencioglu. 

{L.S.) 

Cons. Contzbsco. 

(L.S.) 

Asm Gundez. 

(L.S.) 

V. V. Pella. 

(L.S.) 

N. Sadak. 

(L.S.) 

Dk. R. Akas. 

(L.S.) 

Maxime Litvinoff. 

(L.S.) 

SUAD DaVAZ. 

(L.S.) 

ANNEX P 

De. I. V. Soubbotitch. 


The taxes and charges which may he levied in accordance with 
Article 2 of the present Convention shall be those set forth in the 
following table. Any reductions in these taxes or charges which the 
Turkish Government may grant shall be apphed without any dis- 
tinction based on the flag of the vessel ; 

Amount of tax or 
charge to be levied 
on each ton of net 
register tonnage. 


Nature of service rendered. Francs gold.^ 

(a) Sanitary control stations . . . . . . 0-075 

{b) Lighthouses, light and channel buoys — 

Up to 800 tons . . . . . . . . 0-42 

Above 800 tons . . . . . . . . 0-21 

(c) Life-saving services, including lifeboats, rocket 
stations, fog sirens, direction-finding stations, 
and any light buoys not comprised in (&) 
above, or other similar installations 0-10 


2. The taxes and charges set forth in the table attached to para- 
graph 1 of the present Annex shall apply in respect of a return voyage 
through the Straits (that is to say, a voyage from the jEgean Sea to 
the Black Sea and return back to the .iEgean Sea, or else a voyage 
through the Straits from the Black Sea to the ^Egean Sea followed by 
a return voyage into the Black Sea) ; if, however, a merchant vessel 
re-enters the Straits with the object of returning into the .^gean Sea 
or to the Black Sea, as the case may be, more than six months after 
the date of entry into the Straits for the outward voyage, such vessel 
may be called upon to pay these taxes and charges a second time, 
provided no distinction is made based on the flag of the vessel. 

3. If, on the outward voyage, a merchant vessel declares an inten- 
tion of not returning, it shall only be obhged, as regards the taxes and 

' British White Paper, Cmd. 5249. 

^ 100 piastres at present equals 2-5 francs gold (approx.). 
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charges provided for in paragraphs {b) and (c) of the first paragraph 
of the present Annex, to pay half the tariff indicated. 

4. The taxes and charges set forth in the table attached to the first 
paragraph of the present Annex, which are not to be greater than is 
necessary to cover the cost of maintaining the services concerned and 
of allowing for the creation of a reasonable reserve fund or working 
balance, shall not be increased or added to except in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 29 of the present Convention. They shall be 
payable in gold francs or in Turkish currency at the rate of exchange 
prevailing on the date of payment. 

5. Merchant vessels may be required to pay taxes and charges for 
optional services, such as pilotage and towage, when any such service 
shall have been duly rendered by the Turkish authorities at the re- 
quest of the agent or master of any such vessel. The Turkish Govern- 
ment will publish from time to time the tariff of the taxes and charges 
to be levied for such optional services. 

6. These tariffs shall not be increased in cases in the event of the 
said services being made obligatory by reason of the application of 
Article 5. 


AliTNEX n 

[The wording of this Annex is taken from the London Naval Treaty of 
March 25, 1936, Part i. See above, pp. 616-19.] 

ANNEX m 

It is agreed that, of the three over-age training ships, as indicated 
below, belonging to the Japanese Fleet, two units may be allowed to 
visit ports in the Straits at the same time. 

The aggregate tonnage of these two vessels shall in this case be 
considered as being equivalent to 15,000 tons. 



Date when 

Date of 
entry into 

Standard 

displace- 

ment 



laid down. 

service. 

[tons). 

Armaments. 

Asama . . 

20-X-1896 

18-III-1899 

9,240 

IV X 200 mm. 
XII X 160 „ 

Yakumo 

l-IX-1898 

20-VI-1900 

9,010 

IV X 200 „ 
XII X 150 „ 

Iioate . . 

.. ll-XI-1898 

18-III-1901 

ANNEX IV 

9,180 

IV X 200 „ 
XIV X 150 „ 


The categories and sub-categories of vesseig to be included in the 
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calculation of the total tonnage of the Black Sea Powers provided for 
in Article 18 of the present Convention are the foUowing: 

Capital Ships : Aircraft Carriers : Light Surface Vessels : 

sub-category (a). sub-category (a). sub-category (a), 

sub-category (6). sub-category (6). sub-category [b). 

sub-category (c). 

Submarines : 

as defined in Annex 11 to the present Convention. 

The displacement which is to be taken into consideration in the 
calculation of the total tonnage is the standard displacement as de- 
fined in Annex II. Only those vessels shall be taken into consideration 
which are not over-age according to the definition contained in the 
said Annex. 

2. The notification provided for in Article 18, paragraph (6) shall 
also include the total tonnage of vessels belonging to the categories 
and sub -categories mentioned in paragraph 1 of the present Annex. 

3. Protocol 

At the moment of signing the Convention bearing this day’s date, 
the undersigned Plenipotentiaries declare for their respective Govern- 
ments that they accept the following provisions : 

(1) Turkey may immediately remilitarize the zone of the Straits 
as defined in the Preamble to the said Convention. 

(2) As from August 15, 1936, the Turkish Government shall pro- 
visionally apply the regime specified in the said Convention. 

(3) The present Protocol shall enter into force as from this day’s 
date. 

Done at Montreux, July 20, 1936. 

N. P. Nicolaev. 

Pierre Neicov. 

J. Paux-Boncotjr. 

H. PONSOT. 

Stanley. 

S. M. Bruce. 

N. POLITIS. 

Raoul Bibica Rosetti. 

N. Sato {ad referendum). 

Massa-Aki Hotta 

{q/d referendum). 


N. Titulesco, 

Cons. Contzesco. 

V. V. Pella. 

Dr. R. Aras. 

SuAD Davaz. 

N. Menemencioglu. 
Asim Gunduz. 

N. Sadak. 

Maxtme Litvinofe. 

Dr. I. V. SoUBBOTITCH. 
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III. WORLD ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
1. Official Statement issued by H.M. Treasury announcing 

THE CONCLUSION OF AN INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AGREEMENT, 
September 25, 1936^ 

1. His Majesty’s Government, after consultation with the United 
States Government and the French Government, join with them in 
affirming a common desire to foster those conditions which will safe- 
guard peace and will best contribute to the restoration of order in 
international economic relations, and to pursue a policy which will 
tend to promote prosperity in the world and to improve the standard 
of hving. 

2. His Majesty’s Government must, of course, in its policy towards 
international monetary relations, take into full account the require- 
ments of internal prosperity of the countries of the Empire, as corre- 
sponding considerations will be taken into account by the Govern- 
ments of France and of the United States of America. They welcome 
this opportunity to reaffirm their purpose to continue the pohcy 
which they have pursued in the course of recent years, one constant 
object of which is to maintain the greatest possible equilibrium in the 
system of international exchanges and to avoid to the utmost extent 
the creation of any disturbance of that system by British monetary 
action. His Majesty’s Government share with the Governments of 
France and the United States the conviction that the continuation 
of this twofold pohcy will serve the general purpose which aU govern- 
ments should pursue. 

3. The French Government inform his Majesty’s Government that, 
judging that the desired stabhity of the principal currencies cannot 
be ensured on a sohd basis except after the re-estabhshment of a last- 
ing eqmhbrium between the various economic systems, they have 
decided with this object to propose to their Parhament the readjust- 
ment of their currency. His Majesty’s Government have, as also the 
United States Government, welcomed this decision in the hope that 
it will estabhsh more sohd foundations for the stabihty of inter- 
national economic relations. His Majesty’s Government, as also the 
Governments of France and of the United States of America, declare 
their intention to continue to use the appropriate available resources 
so as to avoid as far as possible any disturbance of the basis of inter- 
national exchanges resulting from the proposed readjustment. They 

^ The Times, September 26, 1936. Identical official statements {mutatis 
mutandis) were issued by tbe French Ministry of Finance and the Secretary of 
the U.S. Treasury. See Survey for 1936, Part II (i^ (d). 
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will arrange for such consultation for this purpose as may prove 
necessary with the other two Governments and the authorized 
agencies. 

4, His Majesty’s Government are moreover convinced, as are also 
the Governments of France and the United States of America, that 
the success of the pohcy set forth above is linked with the develop- 
ment of international trade. In particular, they attach the greatest 
importance to action being taken without delay to relax progressively 
the present system of quotas and exchange controls with a view to 
their abolition. 

5. His Majesty’s Government, in common with the Governments 
of France and the United States of America, desire and invite the 
co-operation of the other nations to reahze the policy laid down in 
the present Declaration. They trust that no country will attempt to 
obtain an unreasonable competitive exchange advantage and thereby 
hamper the effort to restore more stable economic relations which it 
is the aim of the three Governments to promote. 

2. Resolutions adopted by the League Assembly, 
October 10, 

I 

The Assembly, 

Noting with satisfaction the joint declaration issued by the Govern- 
ments of France, the United States of America, and the United King- 
dom on September 26, 1936, and the adhesions thereto immediately 
given by several States 

Recognizing that this declaration harmonizes with the recom- 
mendations made by the Economic Committee of the League of 
Nations in its recent Report on the Present Phase of International 
Economic Relations (document C.378.M.249.1936.II.B) ; 

Considering that a concordant policy designed to re-establish a 
durable equilibrium between the economies of the various countries, 
to lay more sohd foundations for the stabihty of economic relations, 
and to promote international trade, would efiectively contribute to 
the consolidation of peace, the restoration of international order, the 
growth of world prosperity, and the improvement of the standard of 
living of peoples ; 

Affirms the general desire of the States Members of the League to 

^ League of Nations Official Journal, Special Supplement, No. 155, p. 141. 

® Belgium adhered on September 26, 1936, and Switzerland and the Nether- 
lands on November 22, 1936. 
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pursue the realization of these objects and invites all States, whether 
Members of the League or not, to co-operate fully to that end ; 

Urgently recommends aU States, as an essential condition of final 
success, to organize without any delay determined and continuous 
action to ensure the appHcation of the policy indicated above, to 
reduce excessive obstacles to international trade and communica- 
tions, and in particular to relax and, as soon as possible, to abohsh 
the present systems of quotas and exchange controls. 

rr 

The Assembly, 

Considering that the time has now arrived when discussion of and 
inquiry into the question of equal commercial access for all nations 
to certain raw materials might usefully be undertaken with the 
collaboration of the principal States, whether Members or non- 
Members of the League, having a special interest in the matter: 

Decides to request the Council, when it thinlcs fit, to appoint a 
Committee composed, in suitable proportions, of members of the 
Economic and Financial Committees of the League of Nations to- 
gether with other quahfied persons, irrespective of nationality, to 
undertake the study of this question and report thereupon ; 

Recognizes that the choice of the raw materials to be considered 
should be at the discretion of the body thus appointed ; 

Beheves that the participation in the work of the Committee of 
nationals of the non-member as well as member-States specially 
interested would be desirable ; 

Suggests that the Council should give attention to this considera- 
tion in reaching its decision ; 

And instructs the Secretary-General to communicate the present 
resolution to the governments of non-member States. 

m 

The Assembly, 

Considering that efforts to reduce the obstacles to the international 
circulation of capital must not have the effect of increasing fiscal 
fraud ; 

Being of opinion that double taxation is both one of the causes of 
fiscal fraud and at the same time a serious obstacle to the development 
of international economic and financial relations ; 

And holding that only concerted action based on specific agree- 
ments for international co-operation can ensure the accurate assess- 
ment and equitable allocation of taxes: 
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Requests the Fiscal Committee to pursue vigorously its work for 
the avoidance of double taxation as far as possible, and also its 
work on the subject of international fiscal assistance, in order to 
promote practical arrangements calculated as far as possible to put 
down fiscal fraud. 


rv 

Whereas the development of international intercourse must neces- 
sarily be hampered unless it takes place simultaneously in every 
sphere — that is to say, not merely in the international trade in goods, 
but also in the circulation of capital and the movement of men ; 

And whereas migration is at present at a standstill ; 

The Assembly : 

Notes with satisfaction that the Migration Commission, set up in 
the International Labour Organization, has been convened for 
November to consider certain aspects of this serious question ; 

Expresses its confidence that this Commission and the Inter- 
national Labour Office will frame practical suggestions capable of 
being immediately put into efilect and thus contributing to the settle- 
ment of the economic and social difficulties already mentioned ; 

Requests the Council to follow the work of the said Conference and 
to remain in touch in this connexion with the International Labour 
Organization, so that the appropriate organs of the League of Nations 
may, should occasion arise, contribute to that work ; 

And decides to place the question of emigration on the agenda of 
its next ordinary session. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF TREATIES* 

(i) Treaties and Agreements between two or more States. 

* In order to correct or complete the Chronology for 1935 several treaties, 
dates of ratification, &c., belonging to that year are included in this volume. 
The following abbreviations are used in the references (in brackets) to the 
published texts of treaties : Cmd. — British Parliamentary Paper ; E.N. = 
L’Europe Nouvelle; J.O.F. = Journal Offieiel (France); L.N.O.J. = League of 
Nations Official Journal ; L.N.T.S. = League of Nations Treaty Series ; O.M. = 
Oriente Moderno •, Ov.F.S. = Overenskomster med Fremmeda Stater (Norway); 
B. = PeichsgesetzblaU, Teil II (Germany) ; R.d.L.F. = Pecueil des Lois Fede- 
rates (Switzerland) ; B.I.I.G. = Bevue de ITnstitut International du Commerce ; 
8. = Staatsblad (Netherlands); 8.O.F.M. = Sveriges Overenshommelser med 
Frammande Makter; T.I. = Treaty Information (U.S.A.) ; U.S.E.A. = United 
States Executive Agreement; U.S.T.8. = United States Treaty Series. 

Afghanistan 

1935, May 6. Agreement signed with U.S.S.R. regarding campaign 
against locusts. Came into force same day (L.N.T.S. 164). 

1936, March 26. Provisional agreement signed with U.S.A. in regard 
to friendship and diplomatic and consular representation. Came 
into force same day (U.S.E.A. 88). 

March 29. Agreement signed with U.S.S.R. prolonging neutrality 
and non-aggression treaty of June 24, 1931, for ten years. Ratifica- 
tions exchanged Sept. 3. 

Albania 

1935, FeB. 4. Ratifications exchanged with Czechoslovakia of com- 
mercial convention and protocol of April 9, 1934 (L.N.T.S. 158). 

1936, Jan. 25. Exchange of notes with Jugoslavia regarding partial 
entry into force of frontier traffic protocol of May 8, 1934 (L.N.T.S. 
159). 

Jan. 28. Protocol signed with Italy additional to commercial treaty 
of Jan. 20, 1924 (L.N.T.S. 172). (May 30, exchange of notes regard- 
ing coming into force of agreement on June 25.) March 19, agree- 
ments signed at Tirana regarding: (1) import quotas; (2) second 
additional protocol to treaty of Jan. 20, 1924 ; (3) financial assist- 
ance ; (4) liquidation of the loan of June 26, 1931 ; (5) agricultural 
loan; (6) tobacco monopoly loan; (7) Durazzo harbour; (8) oil 
concessions; (9) veterinary agreement. Ratifications exchanged 
May 30, entry into force (1-8), May 30; (9) June 20. 

Argentina 

1935, Jan. 9. Ratifications exchanged with Jugoslavia of workmen’s 
compensation convention of Oct. 8, 1928 (L.N.T.S. 158). 

May 24. Agreements signed with Brazil and Uruguay regarding inter- 
national bridge over River Uruguay. 
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Argentina: cont. 

May 29. Commercial treaty and agreement regarding exchange of 
experts on the control of plant diseases signed with Brazil. 

July 2. Agreements signed with Chile regarding (1) communication 
of judicial acts ; (2) Transandine Railway Commission ; (3) frontier 
traffic ; (4) artistic and industrial exhibitions ; (5) intellectual co- 
operation.^ 

July 2. Agreements signed with .Peru regarding (1) communication 
of judicial acts; (2) intellectual exchanges; (3) cinematograph 
films; (4) exchange of official publications; (5) civil disturbances; 
(6) judicial assistance in criminal matters; (7) political refugees.^ 

Dec. 31. Commercial convention signed with Finland. 

Dec. 31 . Commercial convention signed with Uruguay. 

1936, Feb. 1 1 . Convention of July 2, 1935, with Chile regarding suppres- 
sion of drug traffic came into force {L.N.T.S. 167). 

Feb. 13. Ratifications exchanged with Denmark of medical assistance 
agreement of Feb. 13, 1936 {L.N.T.S. 168). 

March 4. Exchange of notes with France concluding commercial 
agreement in force from April 4 (J.O.F. April 4, 1936). 

Aug. 14. Most favoured nation treaty signed with Rumania. 

Aug. 27. Commercial convention signed with Austria and came pro- 
visionally into force. 

Oct. 29/Nov. 4. Exchange of notes with Venezuela regarding diplo- 
matic mails. 

Dec. 1. Commercial agreement signed with Great Britain replacing 
agreement of Sept. 26, 1933 {Ci^. 5324). 

Australia 

1935, Aug. 31. Exchange of notes effecting commercial agreement with 

South Africa. • 

1936, May 8/20. Exchange of notes with Indo-China regarding exemp- 
tion of ships’ bdls of health from consular visas. Came into force 
May 20 (L.N.T.S. 170). 

Aug. 3/19. Commercial treaty and protocol signed with Czecho- 
slovakia (R.I.I.C. March 1937). 

Sept. 14. Exchange of notes with Netherlands with declaration re- 
garding boundaries in New Guinea. Came into force same day. 

Oct. 3. Provisional commercial agreement signed with Belgium and 
Luxembourg (R.I.I.C. March 1937). 

Nov. 27. Notes exchanged with France regarding tariffs and quotas 
(J.O.F. Dec. 31, 1936). 

See also under Czechoslovakia, 1935, Oct. 22/30; Danzig, June 26; 
Denmark, March 30 ; France, 1935, Dec. 20 ; 'Iraq, April 25 ; 
Italy, Aug. 6; U.S.A., Jan. 25/Feb. 13. 


Austria 

1936, Jan. 7. Exchange of notes with Greece regarding customs pro- 
cedure in the case of advertising matter. 


^ For other agreements signed with Chile and Peru on July 2 see the 
Chronology for 1935. 
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Austbia; cxmt. 

Jan. 13. Accession of Danzig to Austro-Polish commercial treaty of 
Oct. 11, 1933, with eifect from Nov. 7, 1935. July 29, additional 
agreement concluded with Poland, provisionally in force from 
Sept. 1. 

Feb. 7. Exchange of notes with Monaco regarding abolition of pass- 
port visas. Came into force same day {L.N.T.S. 167). 

Feb. 11. Exchange of notes regarding importation of dead geese from 
Lithuania. Came into force same day. 

Feb. 15. Exchange of notes with Hungary modifying commercial 
treaty of Dec. 21, 1932. Came into force provisionally same day. 
May 15, ratifications exchanged of additional commercial agree- 
ments of June 28, 1934, and May 15, 1935. 

March 5. Exchange of notes with Italy regarding payments agree- 
ment of Dec. 17, 1935. Sept. 25, ratifications exchanged of main 
agreement {R.I.I.C. March 1936). 

March 10. Ratifications exchanged with Italy of protocol of July 1, 
1935, modif3ing commercial agreements of May 14, 1934, and Jan. 4, 
1935 (R.I.I.C. Dec. 1935). Nov. 7, further agreement concluded, in 
force from Dec. 15. Dec. 12, further exchange of notes. 

March 23. Three protocols signed with Hungary and Italy additional 
to Rome protocols of March 17, 1934 (see pp. 308-9 above). 

April 1. Exchange of notes regarding imports of steel into Italy 
(R.I.I.C. June 1936). July 11, further exchange of notes. Dec. 16, 
another agreement came into force. 

April 2. Agreement concluded with Czechoslovakia additional to 
commercial convention of May 4, 1921. July 9, further protocol 
concluded, both agreements being provisionally in force from Aug. 1 
(R.I.I.C. Dec. 1936). 

April 2. Agreement concluded with France regarding intellectual 
and artistic relations (J.O.F. Aug. 20, 1936). June 25, further 
agreement signed. Ratifications exchanged of both agreements 
July 16. 

April 8. Exchange of notes with Netherlands regarding double 
taxation. 

April 30. Agreement concerning payments signed with Czechoslo- 
vakia, in force from May 15. 

May 27. Agreement signed with Germany regarding movement of 
currency in Austrian frontier districts, provisionally in force from 
June 1, ratifications exchanged Nov. 17 (R. May 29, 1936). 

June 1. Clearing agreement signed with Turkey. Came into force 
same day (R.I.I.C. Dec. 1936). 

June 27. Annex signed to protocol of Dec. 30, 1933, modifying export 
agreement with Italy of Feb. 18, 1932. 

July 1 1 . Reconciliation agreement signed with Germany (see pp. 320-1 
above). 

July 23. Commercial exchanges agreement concluded with Turkey, 
with effect from July 21. 

July 28. Provisional commercial agreement concluded by exchange 
of notes with Brazil. Came into force Aug. 1. 
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Austbia: cont. 

Aug. 22. Agreements signed with Germany regarding (1) payments 
and (2) tourist traffic {(1) R. Sept. 5, 1936). Aug. 26, agree- 
ment signed regarding passport facilities in boundary districts 
(L.N.T.S. 171). 

Sept. 17. Ratifications exchanged with Hungary of exchange of 
notes of Nov. 25, 1935, modifying pa^nnents agreement-of Dec. 28 
1932. 

Nov. 16. Exchange of notes with Germany concluding fourth addi- 
tional agreement to commercial treaty of April 12, 1932. Came into 
force provisionally Nov. 25 {R. Nov. 21, 1936). 

Nov. 21. Motor traffic agreement signed with Switzerland. 

Dec. 15. Exchange of notes with Germany regarding judicial assist- 
ance treaty of June 21, 1923 (R. Jan. 8, 1937). 

See also under Argentina, Aug. 27. 

Belgium 

1935, Aug. 14. Arbitration, conciliation, and judicial settlement treaty 
signed with Venezuela. 

Sept. 25. Ratifications exchanged with Honduras of supplementary 
extradition treaty of June 17, 1933. Came into force Jan. 25, 1936 
(L.N.T.S. 167). 

Nov. 2/7. Provisional commercial agreement^ concluded by exchange 
of notes with South Africa. Dec. 7/10, further exchange of notes. 

1936, May 14, exchange of notes prolonging agreement till May 31, 

1937. 

Dec. 23. Quota agreement^ regarding agricultura' produce concluded 
with France, with effect froin Jan. 1, 1936. Jan. 11 , further exchange 
of notes. 

Dec. 28. Proto.col signed with France additional to social insurance 
convention of Aug. 23, 1930. Dec. 30, ratifications exchanged of 
convention and protocol (L.N.T.S. 166). 

Jan. 1. Agreement of Dec. 30, 1935, regarding itinerant traders 
came into force with France (L.N.T.S. 166). 

Jan. 1. Double taxation convention of Feb. 20, 1933, came into force 
with Netherlands (L.N.T.S. 164). Jan. 7, ratifications exchanged 
of establishment and labour convention of Feb. 20, 1933, and 
additional protocol signed (L.N.T.S. 165). 

Jan. 25. Supplementary extradition agreement of Feb. 3, 1933, came 
into force with Costa Rica (L.N.T.S. 166). 

Jan. 28. Agreement regarding income tax on shipping profits con- 
cluded by exchange of notes with U.S.A. (U.S.E.A. 87). 

Feb. 10. Exchange of notes^ between Belgium and Lithuania regard- 
ing customs regime on produce of Belgian Congo and Ruanda 
Urundi. 

Feb. 12. Eleventh additional agreement^ signed to commercial agree- 
ment with Germany of April 4, 1925. Came into force provisionally 
March 1. Feb. 28, exchange. of notes prolonging eighth additional 
agreement (of May 23, 1935), provisionally in force from March 1. 

^ Including Luxembourg. 
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Belgium: cont. 

Aug. 24, further exchange of notes,’^ provisionally in force from 
Sept. 1 {R. Feb. 24 and Aug. 28, 1936). 

Feb. 22. Commercial exchanges convention' signed with Latvia 
(L.N.T.S. 171). 

Feb. 25. Import quotas agreement' concluded with Denmark. 

Feb. 29. Agreement signed with Jugoslavia concerning judicial 
assistance in civil and commercial matters. 

March 2. Additional agreement signed to commercial treaty' with 
Poland of Dec. 30, 1922. Came into force March 22 in place of 
agreement of June 10, 1933 {L.N.T.S. 168). 

March 26. Convention' signed with Italy modifying and renewing 
commercial payments convention of Dec. 11, 1935. 

April 1. Agreement' signed with Bulgaria regarding commercial 
exchanges and payments {L.N.T.S. 169). Sept. 16, additional 
agreement signed regarding payment for cereals. 

April 4. General convention' concerning payments signed with Spain. 
Came into force April 13 (L.N.T.S. 168). 

April 24. With effect from July 20, 1937, Belgium denounced Art. 4 
of convention of July 20, 1927, with Portugal regarding economic 
relations between Angola and lielgian Congo. 

May 6. Conventions signed with Netherlands regarding coal and 
import quotas. May 15, agreement signed regarding relief and 
repatriation of indigent persons (S. No. 990, 1936). 

May 15. Belgium denounced convention of May 25, 1874, with Luxem- 
bourg regarding small packages and ‘articles de finances’, together 
with additional declaration of May 14/18, 1880, and arrangement of 
April 25/26, 1881. 

June 1. Exchange of notes of May 22, 1935, regarding notification of 
judicial sentences and finger-print records came into force with 
Denmark (L.N.T.S. 159). 

June 19. Exchange of notes' with Uruguay regarding commercial 
exchanges and payments. Came into force July 4. 

Jime 24. Currency agreement signed regarding German tourists 
visiting Belgium and Luxembourg between July 1 and Sept. 20. 

July 9. Exchange of notes concluding provisional commercial agree- 
ment' with Haiti. 

July 13. Postal convention signed with Netherlands to replace con- 
vention of Aug. 4, 1‘932. 

July 15. Convention signed with Hungary concerning commercial 
exchanges and payments. 

July 16. Declaration signed with France regarding civil proce- 
dure in the relations of Belgium with the French Zone of Morocco. 
Came into force Aug. 30 (L.N.T.S. 171). July 18, exchange 
of notes regarding taxation of certain products imported into 
Belgium. 

Aug. 10/21. Exchange of notes' with New Zealand regarding com- 
mercial agreement of Dec. 5, 1933 (Cmd. 5359). 

' Including Luxembourg. 
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Belgitim: cont. 

Aug. 17. Agreement^ concluded -ndth Rumania regarding payment for 
Rumanian wheat {R.I.I.G. Dec. 1936). 

Aug. 21. Ratifications exchanged with Italy of convention of Dec. 2, 
1935, extending extradition conventions of Jan. 15, 1875, March 10, 
1879, Dec. 30, 1881, and Jan. 28, 1929, to Belgian Congo, Ruanda 
Urundi, and Itahan possessions (L.N.T.8. 172). 

Aug. 21. Ratifications exchanged with U.S.S.R. of provisional com- 
mercial convention^ of Sept. 5, 1935. Came into force same day 
iB.IJ.O. Dec. 1936). 

Aug. 27. Exchange of notes^ with Chile effecting provisional com- 
mercial agreement. Came into force same day, replacing agreement 
of Dec. 14, 1931 {R.I.I.C. Dec. 1936). 

Oct. 26. Ratifications exchanged with Great Britain of treaty of 
May 2, 1934, regarding the enforcement of civil and commercial 
judgments. Came into force Nov. 26 [Omd. 5321). 

Nov. . Siam denounced friendship and commerce treaty^ of July 13, 
1926, with eSect from Nov. 5, 1937. 

Nov. 3. Modus vivendi^ concluded with Italy regarding commercial 
exchanges and payments {R.I.I.G. Dec. 1936). 

Nov. 7. Additional agreement concluded to agreement^ of July 27, 
1935, with Germany regarding payments. Came into force Nov. 20 
(R.I.I.G. Dec. 1936). Dec. 21, further agreement signed. Came 
into force same day. 

Dec. 17. Convention on the taxation of motor vehicles signed with 
Norway. 

Dec. 21. Exchange of notes^ with France regarding import of rabbit 
skins {R.I.I.G. March 1937). 

Dec. 22. Commercial payments agreement^ signed with Rumania 
{R.I.I.G. March 1937). 

Dec. 28. Commercial modus vivendi^ and agreement for the hquida- 
tion of arrears of debt concluded with Brazil {R.1 .1 .0. March 1937). 

See also under Australia, Oct. 3 ; France, Sept. 25. 


Bolivia 


1935, July 12. Convention signed with Peru regarding fisheries in Lake 

Titicaca. _ . t.- -n j 

Aug. 10. Agreements concluded at Quito with Colombia, Ecuador, 
Panama, Peru, and Venezuela regarding (1) undesirable ahens ; (2) 
academic degrees ; (3) exchange of publications ; (4) pubhcation of 
documents ; (5) extradition. . 

1936, Jan. 21 . Agreement signed with Paraguay concernmg repatriation 
of prisoners of war, re-establishment of diplomatic relations and 
the security clauses of the protocol of June 12, 1935 (L.N,0. . 


March 13. Exchange of notes with Spam regardmg the protection ol 

intellectual property {L.N.T.S. 170). 

June 4. Exchange of notes, with Germany regardmg consular 

marriages. 


^ Including Luxembourg. 
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Bolivia: cont . 

Sept. 14. Friendship and non-aggression pact and convention re- 
garding legislation on social questions and the protection of Indians 
signed with Peru. 

Nov. 19. Commercial agreement signed with Czechoslovakia. 

Beazil 

1935, Sept. 18. Additional protocol concluded to extradition treaty with 
Mexico of Dec. 28, 1933. 

Oct. 29. Exchange of notes with U.S.A. of June 20 and Oct. 29 
regarding military mission agreement of May 10, 1934, Nov. 9/ 
Dec. 16/19, exchange of notes extending agreement for two years 
from May 10, 1936. 1936, Nov. 12, further agreement signed, came 
into force next day (U.S.E.A. 84, 85, 98). 

Nov. 8. Extradition treaty concluded with Chile. 

Nov. 23. Agreement concluded with Uruguay regarding fresh fruit. 

Dec. 2. Agreement regarding diplomatic correspondence concluded by 
exchange of notes with the Vatican. 

1936, Jan. 1. Commercial treaty of Feb. 2, 1935, and exchange of notes 
of April 17, 1935, came into force with U.S.A. (L.N.T.S. 166). 

March 4. Exchange of notes with France concluding commercial 
agreement (J.O.F. March 15, 1936). 

April 30. Brazil denounced commercial agreement of Sept. 30, 1932, 
with Estonia with effect from Aug. 1. 

May 27. Agreement signed with U.S.A. concerning naval mission. 
Came into force June 25 {L.N.T.S. 171). 

Jime 8. Provisional commercial agreement concluded by exchange of 
notes with Germany. Came into force Aug. 1, replacing agreement 
of Oct. 22, 1931. 

July 22. Exchange of notes with Czechoslovakia concluding pro- 
visional commercial agreement replacing agreement of Nov. 27, 
1931. 

July 24. Exchange of notes with Ecuador concluding provisional 
commercial agreement. 

July 24. Exchange of notes with Switzerland concluding provisional 
commercial agreement to replace convention of Oct. 29, 1931, with 
effect from Aug. 1 (R.d.L.F. Aug. 26, 1936). 

July 27. Provisional commercial agreement concluded by exchange 
of notes with Norway, replacing convention of Dec. 31, 1931, with 
effect from Aug. 1 (Ov.F.S. No. 1, 1937). 

July 27. Provisional commercial convention concluded vsdth Peru. 

July 28. Exchange of notes with Sweden renewing commercial agree- 
ment of Oct. 16, 1931 (L.N.T.S. 172). 

July 30. Provisional commercial agreement concluded by exchanges 
of notes with Himgary. Nov. 27, further agreement concluded. 

July 30. Provisional commercial agreement concluded by exchange 
of notes with Mexico. 

July 31. Commercial conventios with the Netherlands of Sept. 16, 
1931, denounced by Brazil with effect from Sept. 15, hut afterwards 
prolonged. 
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Beazil: cont. 

Aug. 10. Exchange of notes regarding commercial relations with 
Great Britain, and exchange of notes with Great Britain on behalf 
of Newfoundland. Came into force same day (Cmd. 52Q1 and 5268). 

Aug. 14. Commercial modus vivendi concluded with Italy (E 1 1 C 
Dec. 1936). 

Aug. 24. Provisional commercial agreement concluded with Rumania. 

Sept. 17. Exchange of notes of Jan. 31/July 30/Sept. 17 with India. 
regarding denunciation and renewal of commercial agreement of 
July 21, 1932. 

See also under Argentina, 1935, May 24, May 29 ; Austeia, July 28 ; 
Belgium, Dec. 28. 

Bulgaeia 

1935, July 26 . Railway communications convention signed with Rumania. 

1936, April 18. Commercial agreement additional to agreement of 
June 12, 1934, came into force with Hungary. 

April 29. Ratifications exchanged with U.S.S.R. of parcel post agree- 
ment of July 10, 1935. Came into force May 29 (L.N.T.S. 168). 

July 6. Agreement concluded with France regarding payments. Came 
into force July 17 (L.N.T.S. 171). 

July 11. Convention signed with Switzerland concerning judicial 
assistance in civil and commercial matters (F.F. Aug. 26, 1936). 
Clearing agreement also signed which came into force July 16, 
replacing agreement of March 1, 1933, and which was itself replaced 
by an agreement of Dec. 24 (R.d.L.F. July 15, 1936, and Jan. 13, 
1937). 

Sept. 30. Commercial exchanges and payments agreement concluded 
with Italy. Came into force same day (R.I.l.C. Dec. 1936). 

Oct. 27. Commercial and clearing agreements concluded with Finland. 
Came into force Nov. 15. 

Nov. 5. Friendship treaty concluded with Mexico. 

Dec . 7 . Exchange of notes with Sweden regarding certificates of origin 
(S.O.F.M. No. 23, 1936). 

Dec. 17. Education convention signed with France. 

See also under Belgium, April 1. 

Canada 

1935, Oct. 3. Agreement signed with Greaj,t Britain regarding taxation 
of certain gains arising out of an agency. 

1936, Jan. 1. Arts. 1, 3, and 4 of commercial agreement with U.S.A. 
came into force. May 14, exchange of instruments of ratification 
and proclamation and coming into force of whole agreement 
(U.S.E.A. 91). 

March 20. Exchange of notes with France regarding protocol of 
Feb. 26, 1935, additional to establishment and navigation conven- 
tion of May 12, 1933. Nov. 5, ratifications exchanged of convention, 
came into force Nov. 10 (J^O.F. March 29, Nov. 9-10, 1936). 

July 1. Exchange of notes with South Africa of Aug. 2/31, 1936, 
concerning commercial relations came into force. 
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Cauada: cont. 

July 31. Ratifications exchanged with Poland of commercial con- 
vention of July 3, 1935. Came into force Aug. 15 {L.N.T.S. 172). 
Oct. 22. Agreements signed with Germany regarding commercial re- 
lations and payments, provisionally in force from Nov. 15 (iJ. Nov. 
14, 1936; B.I.I.C. Dec. 1936). 

Dec. 30. Convention regarding taxation signed with U.S.A. 

See also under Danzig, June 26; Denmabk, Jan. 1/7 ; Fbance, 1935, 
Dec. 20; 'Ibaq, April 25; Italy, Aug. 6; Netherlands, Feb. 1. 


Chile 

1935, July 5. Conventions signed with Peru regarding rogatory com- 
missions and the suppression of coining. Nov. 26, ratifications 
exchanged of commercial treaty of March 17, 1934, and protocol 
of Feb. 2, 1935. 

1936, Jan. 1. Provisional coming into force of exchange of notes with 
Germany of Sept. 25, 1935, modifying commercial treaty and com- 
mercial payments convention of Dec. 26, 1934, and prolonging ihem 
tUl'Dee. 31, 1936. Aug. 15, further exchange of notes (E. Jan. 25 
and Dee. 30, 1935, and Aug. 28, 1936). 

Jan. 16. Commercial agreement and protocol signed with France. 
June 18, July 20, and Aug. 11, further exchanges of notes {J.O.F. 
March 13 and Oct. 2, 1936). 

Feb. 18. Exchange of notes with Spain of Sept. 4, 1935/Jan. 18/Feb. 
18, 1936, regarding disparaging films. Came into force Feb. 1 
{L.N.T.S. 169). 

April 7. Commercial agreement concluded with Ecuador. 

May 4. Exchange of notes with Netherlands regarding clearing con- 
vention of June 1, 1934. 

July 15. Ratifications exchanged yith Peru of extradition treaty of 
Nov. 5, 1932. 

Sept. 24. Ratifications exchanged with Lithuania of friendship treaty 
of June 20, 1935. 

Oct. 2/21. Exchange of notes with Sweden concerning trade marks 
(S.O.F.M. No. 8, 1937). 

Nov. 27. Commercial agreement signed with Colombia {R.I.I.C. 
March 1937). 

Dec. 30. Exchange of notes with Netherlands concluding commercial 
convention to replace convention of Dec. 17, 1934. Came into force 
same day, including Netherlands East Indies, Surinam, and Cura9ao. 

See also under Argentina, 1935, July 2; 1936, Feb. 11; Belgium, 
Aug. 27 ; Brazil, 1935, Nov. 8. 

China 

1936, Jan. 14. Exchange of notes bringing aviation agreement of 
Sept. 30, 1935, into force with France. 

Feb. 12. Parcel post agreement signed with Malaya on July 6 
1935/Feb. 12, 1936 {L.N.T.S. I70). 

Jrme 25. Friendship treaty signed with Latvia. Ratifications ex- 
changed Dec. 30. 
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China: cont. 

July 17. Money order agreement signed with North Borneo on 
June 20/July 17, with effect from July 1. 

Colombia 

1936, Jan. 11. Money order agreement concluded with U.S.A. by 
exchange of notes of July 27, Aug. 15/24, Sept. 7, Nov. 26, and 
Dec. 7/20, 1935, and Jan. 11, 1936. Came into force Jan. 11 
(L.N.T.S. 169). 

March 14. Exchange of notes with Venezuela concluding commercial 
agreement. Came into force same day {R.I.I.C. Dec. 1936). 

April 20. Ratification and approval exchanged of commercial agree- 
ment of Sept. 13, 1935, with U.S.A. Came into 'force May 20 
{L.N.T.S. 170). 

May 24. Agreement signed with Spain regarding coffee quota to 
remain in force tUl Sept. 30. 

June 8. Exchange of notes with Ecuador regarding passports. 

July 20. Conventions signed with Peru regarding (1) exchange of 
publications ; (2) intellectual co-operation ; (3) civil status records ; 
(4) census records. 

Oct. 15. Ratifications exchanged with Cuba of extradition convention 
of July 2, 1932. 

See also under Bolivia, 1935, Aug. 10 ; Chile, Nov. 27 ; Echabos, 
July 6. 

Costa Rica 

1936, March 5. Ratifications exchanged with Italy of consular con- 
vention of Dec. 12, 1933. Came into force same day. 

Nov. 28. Reciprocal trade agreement signed with U.S.A. 

See also under Belgium, Jan. 25. 

Cuba 

See under Colombia, Oct. 15. 

Czechoslovakia 

1935, Oct. 22/30. Exchange of notes with Great Britain extending 
supplementary judicial assistance convention of Nov. 11, 1924, 
to Scotland as from Nov. 23. Afterwards extended to Southern 
Rhodesia, New Zealand, Newfoundland, and British colonies, pro- 
tectorates, and mandated territories by exchanges of notes of 
Dec. 19/30, 1935, Feb. 8/18, Feb. 25/March 9, and Dec. 5/15, 1936 
(L.N.T.S. 161 and 164). Extended to Austraha as from May 7. 

Dec. 14. Ratifications exchanged with Netherlands of additional 
commercial agreement of April 9, 1934 {L.N.T.S. 164). 

Dec. 20. Ratifications exchanged with Rumania of frontier de- 
limitation convention of July 15, 1930 {L.N.T.S. 164). 

Dec. 22. Compensation convention concluded with Hungary. 1936, 
Jan. 1, convention came into force. May 30, additional agreement 
concluded. . 

Dec. 31. Import quotas agreement signed with Hungary. Came into 

force Jan. 1, 1936. 
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1936, Jan. 15. Fifth additional agreement (of Dee. 30, 1935, concerj^g 
concertinas) to commercial convention of June 29, 1920, -came into 
force provisionally with Germany. Ratifications exchanged Nov. 2, 
came into force Nov. 17 (i2. Jan. 11, 1936). 

Jan. 28. Protocol signed with Finland additional to commercial 
convention of March 2, 1927. Came into force Feb. 16 {L.N.T.8. 
166). 

Jan. 31. Ratifications exchanged with U.S.S.R. of parcel post agree- 
ment of Jime 8, 1935. Came into force March 1 {L.N.T.S. 167). 

Feb. 26. Ratifications exchanged with Rumania of three financial 
agreements of Dec. 5, 1930 ; of protocol of Dec. 22, 1930, regarding 
the exchange of documents ; and of conventions of Dec. 22, 1930, 
regarding (1) property of administrative units divided by frontier ; 
(2) Akna-Slatina salt mines ; (3) Huta state forests (with additional 
protocol of June 20, 1934). All these agreements came into force 
same day. Ratifications also exchanged of customs administration 
convention of Dec. 22, 1930, and of conventions of June 20, 1934, 
regarding fiscal co-operation and double taxation in connexion with 
succession duties. These agreements came into force' May 26 
{L.N.T.S. 167, 168). 

March 23. Commercial treaty signed with Uruguay. 

March 28. Commercial protocol and clearing agreement signed with 
Rumania. 

April 9. Agreement signed with France additional to commercial 
treaty of July 2, 1928. 

April 16. Ratifications exchanged with Luxembourg of extradition 
and legal aid treaty of Dec. 1, 1934 {L.N.T.S. 168). 

May 1. Additional commercial agreement with Rumania of July 4, 
1935, came provisionally into force. 

May 12. Commercial agreement concluded with Turkey, with effect 
from June 1. 

May 23. Ratifications exchanged with U.S.S.R. of consular conven- 
tion of Nov. 16, 1935. Came into force June 6 {L.N.T.S. 169). 

May 26. Exchange of notes of Jime 21, 1934, regarding requisition 
vouchers, came into force with Rumania {L.N.T.S. 168). 

June 15. Agreement signed with Hungary, additional to commercial 
treaty of June 14, 1935, came into force provisionally June 24. 
Sept. 12, ratifications exchanged of 1935 treaty {L.N.T.S. 171). 

June 18. Denunciation by Czechoslovakia of convention with Poland 
of Sept. 23, 1922, regarding employment of doctors and midwives 
took effect. 

June 25. Ratifications exchanged with Monaco of extradition and 
judicial assistance convention of Dec. 22, 1934 {L.N.T.S. 171). 

July 6. Announcement made concerning prolongation for three years 
of arbitration, conciliation, and judicial settlement treaty of Nov. 
16, 1928, with Spain. 

July 14. Financial agreement signed with Rumania. 

July 16. Exchange of notes with Jugoslavia regarding additional 
commercial agreement of March 30, 1931. Nov. 10, exchange of 
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notea concluding further agreement, provisionally in force from 
Dec. 1 (R.I.I.C. March 1937). 

July 23. Exchange of notes with Sweden regarding unemployment 
insurance. Came into force same day (L.N.T.S. 171). 

Aug. 12. Protocol signed with Poland, additional to commercial con- 
vention of Feb. 10, 1934. 

Aug. 31. Modus vivendi concluded with Italy regarding commercial 
exchanges and payments (R.I.I.C. Dec. 1936). 

Sept. 12. Ratifications exchanged with Hungary of agreement of 
June 8, 1934, regarding control of fishing in frontier waters 
(L.N.T.S. 172). 

Sept. 16/20. Commercial agreement concluded by exchange of notes 
with Guatemala. 

Oct. 1 . Denunciation by Germany of Art. 13 (concerning nationality) 
of commercial treaty of June 29, 1920, took effect. 

Oct. 12. Agreement signed between administrative departments of 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Jugoslavia, Rumania, and Turkey regard- 
ing telecommunications and postal services. 

Oct*. 19. Commercial payments agreement signed with Greece, addi- 
tional to agreement of July 30, 1932. Came into force same day 
(R.I.I.C. March 1937). 

Oct. 23. Ratifications exchanged with Germany of commercial agree- 
ment of June 26, 1935, regarding pearl buttons (R. June 28, 1935). 

See also under Albania, 1935, Feb. 4 ; Australia, Aug. 3/19 ; Austria, 
April 2, April 30 ; Bolivia, Nov. 19 ; Brazil, July 22. 

Danzig 

1935, April 26. Exchange of notes regarding accession of Danzig to 
Anglo-Polish convention of Oct. 26, 1933, regarding commercial 
travellers (L.N.T.S. 158). Dec. 20/28, exchange of notes regarding 
accession of Danzig to Anglo-Polish commercial treaty of Feb. 27, 
1935, with effect from Jan. 5, 1936. 

Dec. 31 . Expiry of convention of May 29, 1929, with Poland regarding 
taxation of bills of exchange. 

1936, June 9. Convention signed with Poland regarding currency re- 
strictions. Came into force June 19. 

June 26. Exchange of notes regarding accession of Danzig, as from 
July 11, to convention of April 16, 1934, between Poland and Great 
Britain, Australia, Canada, India, and New Zealand regarding the 
tonnage measurement of merchant ships (L.N.T.S. 163). 

July 10. Exchange of notes regarding accession of Danzig to com- 
mercial convention of Dec. 14, 1934, between Spain and Poland as 
from July 25. 

See also under France, May 9. 

Denmark 

1935, Feb. 14. Exchange of notes with Latvia regarding notification of 
penal sentences and finger-prints. Came into force April 1 (L.N.T.S. 
158). 
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force wife I'jjsfewl. Ifeland, Xfjrway, and Swedm f X,.V.TJS. 164)). 

Jian, 1, Expiry of coaveiatkm with Iceland of Sept', 30, 1924, siBgaiicfag 
t&e m«pectkjn of isWps iL,K.TJi. 164), 

Jan, 1/7, Exchange of notes with Great Britain segiaurding; accesisBoa 
fif Canada, a« from Feb. 1, to jadicial aarig-fance ctoinTOTiioiiii of 
Mow. m, 19,32 iL.M.TJf. 164), 

Jan, 9, Exchange of notes «ith Germanv regarding naotoT'-eaE- Eceasss 
iL.W.T.S. 166). 

Jan, 13, Eatifications exclianged with Sweden of asreemesit of O'irt. 
2S, 193S, regarding suppression of liquor gmogglmg. Came into 
force Jan, 2S' {M.O.F.M. Xo. 2, 1936). 

March 3t), Ratifieations exchanged with Great Britain of sffljiple- 
mentary extradition c-onvtgition of Oct. 15, 1935. Came into foiee 
Jnne W {Cmd. 5172), Exchange of notes of Sept. 14!28 and Oct. 24 
regarding accession of Australia and dependencies as from Xox. 9 
(L.N.TA 169). 

May 6, Supplementary extradition treaty signed with E.S-A. jne^sard- 
ing offences against bankruptcy laws. Ratifications exchaagedL 
S^rt. 36, Came into force same day (L.N.T^S. 172). 

June 17. Exchange of notes with Germany concerning legalization of 
signatures of doctunents. Came into force July 1 (L.X.T.S. 171). 

June 19, Agreement and protocol signed with Great Britain addi- 
tional to commercial agreement of April 24, 1933 (Cmd. 54»31). 

June 29, Parcel post agreement signed with U.S.S.R. 

July 16/23. Exchange of notes with Japan regarding Judicial assis- 
tance in civil and commercial matters. Came into force July 23 
(L.N.T.S. 171). 

July 22, Exchange of notes with Venezuela concluding commercial 
agreement. 

Oct, 26. llodus vivendi concluded with Italy regarding commercial 
exchanges and payments (R.I.I.O. March i937). 

Xow. ,5, Siam denounced friendship and commerce treatv of Sept. 1, 
1925. 

Xov, 20. Exchange of notes with Sweden regarding unemployment 
insurance. Came intg force same day (S.O.F.M. Xo. 32, 1936). 

See also under Aegesteta, Feb. 13 ; Austbia, Jan. 13 ; Belgium, 1935, 
3Iay 22 ; 1936, Feh. 25, June 1. 

Domisic.am Bepueijc 

1935, Oct. 6, Commercial agreement and protocol signed with Spain. 

1936, March 9. Protocol signed with Haiti regarding delimitation of 
frontier. Ratifications exchanged April 14, also of boundary agree- 
ment of Feb. 27, 1935 (L.N.T.S. 171). 

Sept. 4. Commercial agreement^ with protocol and modus vivendi, 
concluded with France. Came into force Sept. 30 {J.O.F. Sept. 30 
andXov. 23/24, 1936). 
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Ecuador 

1935, Jan. 7. Exchange of notes with Peru of Dec. 31, 1934/Jan. 7, 1935, 
regarding passports for business men. 

Feb. 14. Ecuador denounced agreements for the abolition of passports 
by exchanges of notes of Feb. 14/April 3 with France, Feb. 14/16 
with Germany, and Feb. 26 with Netherlands. 

1936, Jan. 1. Commercial exchanges agreement of Dec. 12/17, 1935, 
came into force with Germany. 

May 12/13. Commercial convention with France concluded by ex- 
change of notes of July 9/12, 1935, and May 12/13, 1936. Came into 
force July 23 {J.O.F. July 23, 1936). 

May 16. Exchange of notes with Switzerland concluding commercial 
modus vivendi {R.d.L.F. June 17, 1936). 

June 12. Exchange of notes with U.S.A. concluding commercial 
agreement. Came into force same day (L.N.T.S. 170). July 2/4, 
agreement concluded providing for waiver of passport visa fees. 
Came into force July 15/20. 

July 6. Agreement signed with Peru concerning opening of arbitral 
proceedings at Washington regarding frontier dispute. July9/10/12, 
exchange of notes regarding participation of Colombia in agreement. 

Dec. 28. Commercial payments agreement signed with France {J.O.F. 
Jan. 21, 1937). 

See also under Bolivia, 1935, Aug. 10 ; Brazil, July 24 ; Chile, April 7 ; 
Colombia, June 8. 


Egypt 

1936, Jan. 16. Provisional commercial agreement was signed, and came 
into force with Rumania {B.I.I.O. June 1936). 

Feb. 1/29. Parcel post agreement signed with Malaya, with effect 
from Feb. 1 {L.N.T.S. 170). 

May 7. Friendship treaty concluded with Sa'udi Arabia. Ratifica- 
tions exchanged and treaty came into force May 8 {O.M. June 
1936). 

Aug. 18. Exchange of notes with Great Britain concluding provisional 
commercial agreement with Palestine {Cmd. 5361). 

Aug. 26. Treaty of alliance signed with Great Britain, with exchange 
of notes and convention regarding British armed forces, completed 
by declaration of Aug. 10 and exchange of notes of Aug. 12. Rati- 
fications exchanged Dec. 22. Nov. 5, ^financial agreement signed 
regarding Sudan {Cmd. 5360 and 5319, and see pp. 478-503 above). 

Nov. 18. Agreement signed with Sa'udi Arabia regarding the Mahmal, 
the Waqf al-Haramayn, and questions of citizenship. 

Estonia 

1935, June 6. Ratifications exchanged with Latvia of fiscal co-operation 
convention of May 28, 1936, and protocol of Feb. 17, 1934 
{L.N.T.S. 159). 

Oct. 10. Ratifications exchanged with Sweden of aviation convention 
ofMay 20, 1935. •_ 

Dec. 10. Protocol signed with Latvia regarding compensation for 
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Estonia: cont. 

alienated ground in frontier zone. Ratifications exchanged and 
entry into force, March 6, 1936. Oct. 6, further exchange of notes. 
Came into force same day (L.N.T.S. 168, 172). 

Dec. 10. Ratifications exchanged with Latvia and Lithuania of con- 
ventions of Nov. 14, 1935, concerning the recognition and execution 
of judgments and sentences in (1) criminal matters; (2) civil 
matters; and of Estonian-LatAdan protocol of Nov. 14, 1935, inter- 
preting (2). Entry into force (1), Dec. 10, 1935 ; (2, and protocol), 
Jan. 10, 1936 (L.N.T.S. 166). 

Dec. 10. Industrial property agreement signed with Lithuania. Came 
into force Feb. 18, 1936 (L.N.T.S. 168). 

1936, Jan. 1. Commercial exchanges agreement with Germany of Nov. 
29, 1935, modifying agreement of Jan. 4, 1935, came into force 
provisionally. Nov. 2, second additional agreement signed (R. Dee. 
17, 1935, and Nov. 14, 1936). 

Jan. 1. Economic protocol of Dec. 7, 1935, came into force provi- 
sionally with Latvia. Ratifications exchanged Feb. 21 (L.N.T.S. 
169). 

Jan. 1. Entry into force of agreement of Dee. 21, 1935, regarding 
imports of Estonian meat into Sweden. 

Jan. 21. Supplementary clearing protocol of Dec. 7, 1935, came into 
force with Latvia (L.N.T.S. 169). 

Feb. 22. Exchange of notes with Prance regarding tariff on French 
wines. Came into force April 27 (L.N.T.S. 168). 

March 23. Protocol signed with Poland additional to commercial 
treaty of Feb. 19, 1927. 

April 3. Protocol signed with Finland modifying commercial agree- 
ment of July 5, 1934. Came into force April 18. April 16, conven- 
tion concluded regarding telephones, telegraphs, and submarine 
cables. Came into force Aug. 1 (L.N.T.S. 168 and 171). 

June 10. Protocol signed with Latvia regarding use of roads in frontier 
zones. Came into force Aug. 15. 

Sept. 12. Aviation convention signed with Finland. Ratifications 
exchanged Nov. 7 (L.N.T.S. 172). 

Oct. 6. Agreement concluded with Italy regarding commercial ex- 
changes and payments. Came into force Oct. 30 (L.N.T.S. 172). 

Dec. 15/18. Postal convention signed with Finland. 

See also under Brazil, April 30. 

Finland 

1935, Sept. 25. Conventions signed with Germany regarding (1) double 
taxation and (2) fiscal co-operation. Ratifications exchanged 
Dee. 31, conventions came into force Jan. 1, 1936 ((1) L.N.T.S. 172). 
1936, Aug. 3/Oct. 6, additional agreement concluded. 

1936, Jan. 1. Agreement of Dec. 3, 1935, regarding payments came into 
force with Rumania. June 23, additional agreement concluded, 
with effect from July 15 (L.N.'^.S. 165). 

Jan. 1. Exchange of notes of Dec. 14, 1935, regarding motor-car 
licences came into force with Sweden (L.N.T.S. 160). 
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Finland: cont. 

Jan. 28. Ratifications exchanged with Switzerland of establishment 
treaty of May 7, 1935. Came into force same day IBdLF Feb 12 
1936). ■ • . 

Feb. 1. Exchange of notes of Dec. 18, 1935, regarding communica- 
tion of judicial sentences came into force with Sweden (L N T S 
165). 

Feb. 11. Protocol signed with U.S.S.R. modif5nng railway transport 

• convention of June 18, 1924. Ratifications exchanged April 13, 
protocol came into force June 12 {L.N.T.S. 172). 

Feb. 14. Exchange of notes with Sweden regarding abrogation of 
convention of March 28/April 9, 1889, between Norway, Sweden, 
and Russia regarding inheritance. 

March 12. Exchange of notes with Great Britain interpreting liquor 
smuggling convention of Oct. 13, 1933 {L.N.T.S. 164). 

March 28. Commercial agreement concluded with Latvia, with effect 
from April 15. 

April 3. Exchange of notes with Hungary regarding abolition of pass- 
port visas with effect from May 1 {L.N.T.S. 172). 

April 30. Ratifications exchanged with Norway of convention of 
Nov. 5, 1935, regarding control of reindeer {L.N.T.S. 169). 

May 18. Commercial agreement signed with U.S.A. Came into force 
Nov. 2 {L.N.T.S. 172). 

June 20. Trade and clearing agreements concluded with Turkey, with 
effect from July 1. Additional protocols of June 20 came into force 
Oct. 9 {L.N.T.S. 172). 

July 16. Supplementary tariff protocol concluded with Poland. Came 
into force Aug. 20 {L.N.T.S. 172). 

Aug. 25. Supplementary tariff protocol concluded with Netherlands. 
Came provisionally into force Sept. 1 {L.N.T.S. 172). 

Sept. 1 . Agreement came into force with Sweden modifying telephone 
agreement of July 6/10, 1928. 

Sept. 11. Announcement of demmciation of telephone agreement 
with U.S.S.R. of June 18, 1924, with effect from Sept. 30. 

Sept. 28. Agreement concluded with Italy regarding commercial 
exchanges and payments. Oct. 26, further exchange of notes 
{L.N.T.S. 172). 

Oct. 2. Peace and friendship treaty signed with Mexico. 

Oct. 8/23. Exchange of notes with Great Britain modifying protocol 
to commercial agreement of Sept. 29, 1933, with effect from Oct. 23. 

Oct. 20. Commercial agreement signed with Uruguay. 

Oct. 31. Protocol signed with Hungary additional to commercial 
convention of May 29, 1925. Came into force Nov. 15. 

Nov. 16. Exchange of notes with Rumania regarding abolition of 
passport visas. 

, Nov. 20. Exchange of notes with Sweden regarding agreement of 
Dec. 29, 1933, on the prevention of liquor smuggling. 

See also under Argentina, 1935, JDec. 31 ; Bulgaria, Oct. 27 ; Czecho- 
slovakia, Jan. 28 ; Denmark, Jan. 1 ; Estonia, April 3, Sept. 12, 
Dec. 15/18. 
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1935, July 23. Aviation convention signed with Hungary. Ratifications 
exchanged Oct. 9, convention came into force Nov. 9 {J.O.F. 
Oct. 30 and Nov. 4, 1936). 

Dec. 20. War graves convention concluded with Germany and Great 
Britain, Australia, Canada, India, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
Came into force same day (L.N.T.S. 167). 

Dec. 23. Exchange of notes of July 18/Dec. 23 with Luxembourg 
regarding importation of potatoes from frontier zone (J^.O.F. 
Sept. 13, 1936). 

1936, Jan. 1. Double taxation convention of April 27, 1932, came into 
force with U.S.A. (U.S.T.S. 885). 

Jan. 4. Convention signed with India regarding sale of opium at 
Chandernagore {L.N.T.S. 170). Dec. 18, further agreement signed. 

Jan. 4. Agreement of Dec. 30, 1935, regarding purchases of tobacco 
and the prevention of smuggling came into force with Spain 
(L.N.T.S. 172). 

Jan. 6. Agreement concluded with U.S.S.R. prolonging commercial 
agreement of Jan. 11, 1934. Jan. 21 and Dec. 17, additional agree- 
ments signed (J.O.F. Jan. 6/7, Jan. 23, and Dec. 31, 1936). 

Jan. 11. Exchange of notes with Luxembourg regarding importation 
of tan bark. Dec. 21, further exchange of notes (J.O.F. Jan. 7, 
1937). 

Jan. 13. Exchange of notes with Netherlands regarding import 
quotas. April 3, Oct. 22, and Nov. 28, further exchanges of notes. 

Jan. 18. Exchange of notes with Sweden concluding commercial 
agreement. Came into force same day (L.N.T.S. 167). 

Feb. 4. Agreement concluded with U.S.S.R. regarding tax. on im- 
portation and transit of Russian products (J.O.F. March 13, 1936). 

Feb. 7. Agreement signed with Rumania regarding oil exports. Com- 
mercial payments agreement signed with efect from June 1 
(R.I.I.C. June 1936). 

Feb. 21. Commercial agreement signed with Norway. 

March 9. Parcel post agreement signed with U.S.S.R. Ratifications 
exchanged June 30. Came into force Aug. 14 (J.O.F. Aug. 16/17 /18, 
1936). 

March 16. Nicaragua denounced commercial convention of Jan. 27, 
1902, with TTiodtis vivendi of Jan. 21, 1921, with effect from June 16. 

March 27. Ratifications exchanged with U.S.S.R. of mutual assistance 
treaty of May 2, 1935. Came into force March 28 (L.N.T.S. 167). 

April 15. Convention signed with Great Britain supplementary to 
legal proceedings convention of Feb. 2, 1927 (Cmd. 5182). 

April 23. Supplementary extradition convention signed with U.S.A. 
regarding bankruptcy offences. Ratifications exchanged Aug. 25. 
Came into force Sept. 24 (L.N.T.S. 172). 

April 25. Friendship treaty signed with Yaman. 

May 1. Convention signed with India regarding letter packets. Came 
into force same day. ^ 

May 6. Exchanga of notes with South Africa prolonging commercial 
agreement of Aug. 27, 1935 (J.O.F. July 5, 1936). 
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FbancEs- cont. 

May 6. Reciprocal trade agreement signed with U.S.A. Came provi- 
sionally into forpe June 15 {J.O.F. May 13, 1936). 

May 9. Poland denounced commercial treaty of Dec. 9, 1924. July 10, 
Danzig denounced treaty. July 18, provisional commercial agree- 
ment and agreement regarding payments signed, with effect from 
July 20. Dec. 14, further exchange of notes {J.O.F. July 19, July 23, 
and Dec. 31, 1936). 

J^ay 12. Exchange of notes with Germany regarding cinematograph 
films (J.O.F. May 30, 1936). 

May 15. Ratifications exchanged with Italy of aviation convention of 
May 13, 1935. Conventionsignedregardingup-keepoffrontiermarks. 

May 16. Ratifications exchanged with Great Britain of convention of 
Jan. 18, 1934, regarding the execution of civil and commercial judg- 
ments. Came into force June 16 {L.N.T.S. 171). 

May 16. Ratifications exchanged with Latvia of consular convention 
: . of Jan. 20, 1930 {L.N.T.S. 169). 

May 20/25. Agreement concluded by exchange of notes with Nether- 
lands abofishing consular visa on bills of health as between Indo- 
China and the Netherlands East Indies, with effect from Nov. 25. 

May 29. Ratifications exchanged with Switzerland of additional act 
of Oct. 4, 1935, to convention of June 15, 1869, regarding judicial 
competence and the execution of civil judgments {E.d.L.F. Jime 
10, 1936). 

May 30. Exchange of notes with Venezuela regarding commercial 
relations. 

June 3. Agreement concluded with Sweden regarding intellectual 
co-operation and the recognition of university degrees {S.O.F.M. 
No. 12, 1936). 

June 19. Agreements signed with Germany regarding pensions for 
former Saar officials of French nationality {R. June 5, 1937). 

Jime 19. Parcel post agreement with Palestine signed on March 31/ 
June 19. Came into force Aug. 1 {L.N.T.S. 172). 

June 27. Agreement signed with Hungary, additional to commercial 
pajrments agreement of July 18, 1935. Came into force July 1. 
Oct. 15 and Dec. 19, further agreements concluded by exchanges of 
notes {J.O.F. June 29/30, Oct. 26/27, and Dec. 24, 1936). 

Aug. 11. Compensation agreement and modus vivendi regarding com- 
mercial exchanges and payments concluded with Italy. Oct. 31 and 
Dec. 31, agreement and exchange of notes concluded regarding 
modus vivendi {J.O.F. Aug. 14, and Dec. 3, 1936, and Jan. 27, 1937). 

Aug. 11, Agreement signed with U.S.S.R. regarding transmission of 
judicial and notarial acts and execution of rogatory commissions. 
Ratifications exchanged Oct. 8 {J.O.F. Oct. 23, 1936). 

Aug. 14. Convention signed with Germany terminating agreement 
of April 25, 1929, regarding local frontier traffic, with effect from 
June 30. 

Aug. 18. Agreement signed wijth Latvia additional to commercial 
payments agreement of March 8, 1932. Capie into force Aug. 28 
{L.N.T.S. 172). 


Y V 
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Sept. 9. Treaty of friendship, with military convention and exchanges 
of notes concluded with Syria {E.N. Nov. 28, 1936). 

Sept. 25. Declarations issued by France, Great Britain, and U.S.A. 
regarding monetary pohey. Sept. 26, accession of Belgium. Oct. 12, 
further agreement concluded. Nov. 22, accession of Netherlands 
and Switzerland. (See pp. 668-9 above). 

Oct. 4. Exchange of notes with Switzerland prolonging commercial 
convention of March 29, 1934 (R.d.L.F. Nov. 18, 1936). 

Oct. 15. Exchange of notes with Germany prolonging commerce and 
establishment agreement regarding mandated territories of July 28, 
1934, except as regards Syria and Lebanon. 

Oct. 26. Agreement signed with Luxembourg regarding student 
workers {J.O.F. Nov. 28, 1936). 

Nov. 4. Ratifications exchanged with Germany of Rhine bridges 
agreement of Nov. 6, 1934 {R. Nov. 14, 1936). 

Nov. 6. Friendship treaty and pacific settlement convention with 
Rumania of June 10, 1926, prolonged for ten years from Nov. 8. 

Nov. 12/17. Exchange of notes with Portugal regarding commercial 
aviation in Africa (J.O.F. Dec. 5, 1936). 

Nov. 13. Friendship treaty and military convention signed with the 
Lebanon (E.N. Nov. 28, 1936). 

Dec. 3. Ratifications exchanged with Lithuania of judicial assistance 
treaty of May 9, 1928. 

Dec. 8. Agreements signed with Jugoslavia re (1) additional agree- 
ment to commercial convention of Jan. 30, 1929; (2) preferential 
treatment for maize ; (3) wheat quota. Entry into force (2) Dec. 8, 
(3) Dec. 15 ((1) J.O.F. Jan. 1, 1937 ; (2, 3) Dec. 15, 1936). 

Dec. 10/12. Exchange of notes with U.S.A. concerning the suppression 
of customs frauds. Came into force Dec. 15 (J.O.F. Dec. 16, 1936). 

Dec. 21. Exchange of notes with Luxembourg regarding Art. 9 of 
commercial agreement of Feb. 23, 1928 (J.O.F. Jan. 7, 1937). 

See also under Ai^entina, March 4 ; Austr at.ta , May 8/20, Nov. 27 ; 
Austbia, April 2; Belgium, 1935, Dec. 28; 1936, Jan. 1, July 16, 
Dec. 21 ; Brazil, March 4 ; Bulgaria, July 6, Dec. 17 ; Canada, 
March 20; Chile, Jan. 16; China, Jan. 14; Czechoslovakia, 
April 9 ; Dominican Republic, Sept. 4 ; Ecuador, 1935, Feb. 14, 
1936, May 12/13, Dec. 28 ; Estonia, Feb. 22. 


Germany 

1935, March 22. Navigation treaty concluded with Peru. 

June 17. Passenger traffic convention and protocol regarding transfer 
moratorium signed with Netherlands. 1936, June 5, further agree- 
ments signed. 

July 19/Aug. 13. Agreements signed with Norway regarding motor- 
car licences. Came into force Aug. 15. 

1936, Jan. 1. Exchange of notes oJ^Nov. 10, 1935, regarding carp quota, 
came into force with Hungary. Ratifications exchanged Aug. 26. 
(R. Dec. 17, 1935). 
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Germany: cont. 

Jan. 1. Entry into force of exchange of notes with Italy of Dec. 20, 
1935, amending and prolonging rayon agreements of Dec. 12 1933’ 
and March 29, 1934 (R. Dec. 31, 1935). 

Jan. 1. Commercial agreement of Dec. 4, 1935, came into force with 
Latvia (L.N.T.S. 166). 

Jan. 1. Commercial agreement of Dec. 23, 1935 came provisionally 
into force with Netherlands. Ratifications exchanged Dec. 16. 

^ Dec. 23, further agreements signed regarding clearing and com- 
mercial exchanges (R. Dec. 23 and Dec. 29, 1936). 

Jan. 15. Convention signed with Switzerland regarding inclusion of 
J estetten enclav e in German customs area . Provisionally in force from 
Feb. 1. Ratifications exchanged July 10 {R.d.L.F. Feb. 12, 1936). 

Jan. 23. Provisional entry into force with Italy of exchange of notes 
of Dec. 20, 1935, regarding payments agreement of Sept. 26, 1934. 
Ratifications exchanged Dec. 10, and agreement of 1934 extended 
to Italian colonies (if. Feb. 1 and Dec. 22, 1936). 

Jan. 31. Agreement signed with Sweden regarding transfer mora- 
torium and Dawes, Young and Kreuger Loans, with effect from 
Jan. 1 {L.N.T.S. 168). 

Feb. 11. Eighth additional agreement concluded to commercial 
exchanges agreement with Switzerland of Nov. 5, 1932. Exchange 
of notes regarding additional agreement of Dec. 20, 1933. Both 
agreements came into force provisionally March 1 (if. Feb. 24, 
1936). July 6, ninth additional agreement concluded, provisionally 
in force from July 20. Dec. 23, tenth additional agreement con- 
cluded {R.d.L.F. July 22, 1936 and Jan. 6, 1937). 

March 2. Exchange of notes with Hungary regarding tariff on em- 
broidered dresses, &e. Came into force provisionally March 16 
(if. March 13, 1936). 

March 9. Convention signed with Italy regarding judicial decisions in 
civil and commercial matters {R. May 20, 1937). 

March 9. Commercial exchanges agreement signed with Spain re- 
placing agreement of Dec. 21, 1934. 

March 21. Exchange of notes with Jugoslavia concluding additional 
agreement to commercial treaty of May 1, 1934. April 1 and Oct. 
20, further exchanges of notes. Provisional entry into force (1, 2), 
May 1 ; (3), Oct. 20 (if. April 24 and Oct. 28, 1936). 

March 23. Exchange of notes with Switzerland of March 6 and 23 
concluding agreement regarding extraclition and judicial assistance 
interpreting the treaty of Jan. 24, 1874 {R.d.L.F. April 1, 1936). 

April 18. Ratifications exchanged with Hungary of agreement of 
May 13, 1935, regarding marsh reeds (if. May 17, 1935). 

April 29. Exchange of notes with Irish Free State regarding com- 
mercial agreement of Jan. 28, 1935 {Gmd. 4844). Dec. 18, further 
exchange of notes {Saorstal Firearm Treaty Series, No. 8, 1936). 

April 29. Convention concluded with U.S.S.R. regarding trade and 
clearing during 1936. Camejinto force same day. 

April 30. Commercial agreement concluded ^th Manchukuo. Came 
into force June 1 {Times, June 2, 1936). 
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Germany ; cord. 

May 10. Expiry of commercial agreement of Feb. 17, 1929, with Iran. 

May 19. Third additional agreement concluded with Turkey regard- 
ing commercial treaty of May 27, 1930. Provisional entry into 
force May 20 (B. June 12, 1936). 

May 26. Ratifications exchanged with 'Iraq of commercial treaty of 
Aug. 4, 1935 {L.N.T.S. 171). 

May 28. Intellectual co-operation agreement signed with Hungary 
{B. April 27, 1937). 

June 26. Exchange of notes with Great Britain regarding extension 
of Art. 7 paragraph (ii) of payments agreement of Nov. 1, 1934. 
Dec. 16, further exchange of notes. 

Jime 26. Agreement concluded with Italy regarding air services. 

June 29. Agreement signed with Portugal regarding liquidation of 
German property, rights and interests. Ratifications exchanged 
and entry into force. Dee. 18 (B. Jan. 8, 1937). 

July 6. Additional agreement signed to clearing agreement with 
Switzerland of April 17, 1935, provisionally in force as from July 1. 
Oct. 18, second agreement signed, provisionally in force from Oct. 
19. Dec. 23, third agreement signed (B.d.L.F. July 22, 1936, and 
Jan. 6, 1937). 

July 18. Additional agreement signed to commercial treaty and com- 
mercial payments agreement with Poland of Nov. 4, 1935, provision- 
ally in force from Sept. 10. Oct. 19, second additional agreement 
signed to commercial treaty, provisionally in force from Nov. 1. 
Nov. 19, ratifications exchanged of both treaty and agreement. 
Dec. 21, third additional agreement signed to treaty (B. Nov. 16, 
1935, Sept. 5 and Oct. 28, 1936, and Jan. 5, 1937). 

Aug. 5. Agreements signed with Lithuania regarding (1) commercial 
exchanges ; (2) clearing ; (3) frontier traffic. Provisional entry into 
force (1, 2), Aug. 15 ; (3) Aug. 25 (B. Aug. 14, 1936). 

Aug. 26. Ratifications exchanged with Hungary of commercial pay- 
ments a^eement of Dec. 2, 1935 (B. Dec. 3, 1935). 

Sept. 3. Air traffic agreement concluded with Jugoslavia. 

Sept. 24. Second additional agreement signed to clearing agreement 
of May 24, 1935, with Rumania. Provisional entry into force Oct. 1 
(B. Oct. 1, 1936). 

Oct. 17. Agreement signed with Poland regarding legal matters con- 
nected with revaluation (B. Jan. 12, 1937). 

Nov. 5. Siam denounced friendship and commerce treaty of April 7, 
1928, with efiect from Nov. 4, 1937. 

Nov. 9. Aviation agreement concluded with Greece. 

Nov. 12. Exchange of notes with Switzerland regarding accident in- 
surance for railways (B.d.L.F. Jan. 20, 1937). 

Nov. 25. Anti-Communist agreement signed with Japan (see 
pp. 297-9 above). 

Nov. 30. Ratifications exchanged with Netherlands of additional 
commercial agreement and of commercial exchanges agreement 
regarding Netherlands East Indies of June 6, 1934 (S. No. 99, 
M and N, 1936). 
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Germany ; conL 

Dec. 2. Parcel post agreement signed with Great Britain on Oct. 6, 
and Dec. 2. 

Dec. 10. Agreements signed with Italy regarding payment of literary, 
scientific and artistic royalties, and extension of commercial treaty 
of Oct. 31, 1935, to Italian possessions and colonies (B. Dec. 22 
1936). 

Dec. 17. Parcel post agreement signed with Malaya on July 11 and 
, Dec. 17. 

Dec. 21. Ratifications exchanged of agreement of Nov. 10, 1934, 
with Poland regarding the redemption of West Prussian bonds 
{B. Jan. 12, 1937). 

Dec. 21. Commercial exchanges agreement concluded with South 
Africa. 

See also under Austria, May 27, July 11, Aug. 22, Nov. 16. Dec. 15; 
Beegium, Feb. 12, June 24, Nov. 7 ; Bolivia, June 4 ; Canada, 
Oct. 22 ; Chile, Jan. 1 ; Czechoslovakia, Jan. 15, Oct. 1, Oct. 23 ; 
Denmark, Jan. 9, June 17 ; Ecuador, 1935, Feb. 14 ; 1936, Jan. 1 ; 
Estonia, Jan. 1 ; Finland, 1935, Sept. 25 ; France, 1935, Dec. 20 ; 
1936, May 12, June 19, Aug. 14, Oct. 15, Nov. 4. 

Great Britain 

See under Argentina, Dec. 1 ; Belgium, Oct. 26 ; Brazil, Aug. 10 ; 
Canada, 1935, Oct. 3 ; China, Feb. 12, July 17 ; Czechoslovakia, 
1935, Oct. 22/30 ; Danzig, 1935, April 26 ; 1936, June 26 ; Denmark, , 
Jan. 1/7, March 30, June 19; Egypt, Feb. 1/29, Aug. 18, Aug. 26; 
Finland, March 12, Oct. 8/23; France, 1935, Dec. 20; 1936, April 
15, May 16, Sept. 25 ; Germany, June 26, Dec. 2, Dec. 17 ; Greece, 
Jan. 18/21, Feb. 27, Sept. 17 ; Haiti, June 6/Dec. 17 ; Hungary, 
Feb. 1, May 7, Sept. 18; 'Iraq, March 31, April 25, Nov. 18, Dec. 
14 ; Italy, Aug. 6, Nov. 6 ; Jugoslavia, Feb. 27, Nov. 27 ; Lith- 
uania, May 7 ; Netherlands, Feb. 1, May 22; Norway, Jan. 15, 
Nov. 18 ; Paraguay ; Peru, Oct. 6 ; Poland, Aug. 1/27 ; Rumania, 
May 2 ; Sa'udi Arabia ; Siam, Nov. 5 ; South Airica, 1935, Aug. 
30 ; Spain, Jan. 6 ; Sweden, April 30 ; Switzerland, 1935, Dec. 21 ; 
Syria ; Turkey, Sept. 2 ; U.S.A. Jan. 25/Feb. 13, Oct. 29/Dec. 31 ; 
U.S.S.R. ; Uruguay. 

Greece 

1935, July 20. Ratifications exchanged with Jugoslavia of air services 

convention of July 22, 1933 {L.N.T.S. 161). 

1936, Jan. 1 1 . Commercial exchanges agreement concluded with Sweden, 

with effect from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. Dee. 31, further agreement 
signed {S.O.F.M. Nos. 3 and 27, 1936). 

Jan. 14. Commercial agreement signed with U.S.S.R., with effect 
from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31 (B.I.I.C. June 1936). 

Jan. 18/21. Exchange of notes with Great Britain regarding expro- 
priation of landed properties. Came into force Jan. 21 (Cmd. 
5260). 
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Greece: co'ni. 

Jan. 24. Aviation convention signed with Jugoslavia, Rumania, and 
Turkey. 

Feb. 27. Convention signed with Great Britain regarding legal pro- 
ceedings in civil and commercial matters (firnd. 5146). 

March 13/28. Parcel post agreement signed with Palestine. Came 
into force April 1 {L.N.T.S. 170). 

April 2. Commercial payments agreement signed with Hungary. 
Came into force April 10. Agreement also signed additional to com- 
mercial treaty of June 3, 1930. Provisional entry into force April 10, 
ratifications exchanged Sept. 16. 

April 2. Agreement signed with Rumania regarding payments. 
Came into force same day. 

April 7 . Exchange of notes with Spain regarding nationality of certain 
families living in Greece. 

June 30. Agreement signed regarding Italian air services across Greece. 
Aug. 12, commercial exchanges and clearing agreement signed. 
Nov. 7, further agreement signed, with effect from Nov. 16 {R.I.I.C. 
Dec. 1936 and March 1937). 

Aug. 22. Trade and payments agreement signed with Jugoslavia, 
with effect from Sept. 1 {R.I.I.C. March 1937). 

Aug. 22. Trade and payments agreement concluded with Rumania. 

Sept. 17. Agreement concluded with Great Britain regarding taxa- 
tion of certain profits arising out of an agency {Cmd. 5318). 

Oct. 1. Import quota agreement signed with Poland. 

Nov. 21. Treaty of entry, establishment and residence signed with 
U.S.A. ® 

See also under Austria, Jan. 7 ; Czechoslovakia, Oct. 12, Oct. 19 ; 
Germany, Nov. 9. 

Guatemala 

1935, July 6. Convention signed regarding entry of Japanese com- 
mercial travellers and tourists. July 17, commercial exchanges 
convention signed. 

1936, March 27. Act signed with Honduras and Salvador regarding 
common boundary point. 

April 24. Commercial agreement signed with U.S.A. Came into force 
June 15 {L.N.T.S. 170). 

June 6. Exchange of notes with Italy regarding commercial relations. 

June 11. Exchange of notes with Sweden regarding commercial rela- 
tions (L.N.T.S. 171). 

See also under Czechoslovakia, Sept. 16/20. 

Haiti 

1936, June 6/Dec. 17. Parcel post agreement signed with Jamaica. 
Came mto force Dec. 17. 

Dec. 23. Exchange of notes with* Switzerland concluding provisional 
commercial agreiement (R.d.L.F. Feb. 3, 1937). 

See also under Belgium, July 9; Dominican Republic, March 9. 
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Hondtjbas 

1936, March 2. Commercial treaty of Dec. 18, 1935, came into force 
with U.S.A. {L.N.T.S. 167). 

July 17. Denunciation by Honduras of commercial treaty with 
Nicaragua of Jan. 30, 1930 took effect. 

July 17. Denunciation by Honduras of treaty of May 5, 1905 with 
Spain regarding academic degrees took effect. 

See also under Belgium, 1935, Sept. 25; Guatemala, March 27. 


Huugaby 

1935, May 29/June 28. Exchange of notes with Poland regarding certifi- 
cates of origin. 

1936, Feb. 1. Compensation agreement came into force with Great 
Britain (R.I.I.C. March 1936). 

April 4. Payments agreement signed with Rumania, in force as 
from April 1. Sept. 3, additional agreement signed {R.I.I.C. Dec. 
1936). 

April 24. Third additional protocol signed to commercial treaty with 
Poland of March 26, 1925. 

May 7 . Ratifications exchanged with Great Britain of civil and com- 
mercial procedure convention of Sept. 25, 1935. Came into force 
June 7. Extended to Scotland, Southern Rhodesia, New Zealand, 
and Newfoundland by exchanges of notes of July 1/19, Sept. 23/30, 
Oct. 5/15, and Nov. 17/28 (L.N.T.S. 170). 

May 16. Additional commercial agreement concluded with Italy. 
Commercial pajonents agreement concluded, in force from June 1 
(R.I.I.C. Dec. 1936). July 4, agreement concluded regarding Italian 
purchases of wheat. 

July 23. Agreement signed with Switzerland additional to clearing 
agreement of March 9, 1935. Came into force Aug. 1. 

Aug. 18. Ratifications exchanged with Netherlands of aviation con- 
vention of June 8, 1935. Came into force Sept. 17 (L.N.T.S. 171). 

Sept. 18. Supplementary extradition treaty signed with Great 
Britain (Cmd. 5311). 

Nov. 9. Ratifications exchanged wdth Switzerland of aviation con- 
vention of June 18, 1935. Came into force Dec. 9 (R.d.L.F. Dec. 23, 
1936). 

Dec. 17. Agreements signed with Jugoslavia regarding trade and pay- 
ments. 

See also under Austbia, Feb. 15, March 23, Sept. 17 ; Belgium, July 15 ; 
Brazil, July 30; Bulgaria, April 18; Czechoslovakia, 1935, 
Dec. 22; 1936, June 15, Sept. 12; Finland, April 3, Oct. 31; 
France, 1935, July 23 ; 1936, June 27 ; Germany, Jan. 1, March 2, 
April 18, May 28, Aug. 26 ; Greece, April 2. 


Iceland 

See under Denmark, Jan. 1. 
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India 

1936, Nov. 6/Dec. 23. Postal agreement signed with Nepal. 

See also under Brazil, Sept. 17 ; Danzig, June 26 ; France, 1935, Dec. 
20; 1936, Jan. 4, May 1 ; 'Iraq, April 25; Italy, Aug. 6. 

Iran 

1935, July 27. Ratifications exchanged with Latvia of friendship treaty 
of Jan. 15, 1929 (L.N.T.S. 162). 

1936, June 8. Ratifications exchanged with U.8.S.R. of conventiqps of 
Aug. 27, 1935 regarding (1) commerce, establishment, and naviga- 
tion ; (2) locusts ; (3) plant diseases and insect pests ; (4) veterinary 
regulations. 

See also under Germany, May 10. 

'Iraq 

1936, March 31 . Agreement signed with Great Britain regarding transfer 
of railways. Ratifications exchanged July 9 (i.A.T.iS'. 172). 

April 2. Treaty of Arab brotherhood and aUianee signed with Sa'udI 
Arabia. Ratifications exchanged Nov. 12 (Times, April 7, 36). 

April 23. Ratifications exchanged with U.S.A. of extraditicsi treaty 
of June 7, 1934. Came into force same day (L.N.T.S. 170). 

April 25. Entry into force of war graves agreement of March 15, 1935 
between 'Iraq and Great Britain, Australia, Canada, India, New 
Zealand, and South Africa (L.N.T.S. 170). 

Nov. 18. Civil and commercial procedure convention of July 25, 1935 
came into force with Great Britain (Cmd. 5369). 

Dec. 14. Exchange of notes with Great Britain regarding commercial 
relations between Palestine and 'Iraq. 

See also under Germany, May 26. 

Irish Free State 

1935, July 31. Exchange of notes with South Africa concluding com- 
mercial agreement (Saorstat Eireann Treaty Series, No. 7, 1935). 

1936, Jan. 14. Exchange of notes with Spain of Dec. 16, 1935/Jan. 14, 
1936 regarding diplomatic mails (L.N.T.S. 168). 

July 29. Exchange of notes with Netherlands regarding commercial 
exchanges (Cmd. 5442). 

Oct. 1. Exchange of notes with Turkey regarding trade and pay- 
ments. Came into force Oct. 15 (Cmd. 5443). 

See also under Germany* April 29. 

Italy 

1935, June 7/18. Exchange of notes with Peru regarding analysis of 
wines. July 12, agreement concluded regarding the notification of 
penal sentences. 

Dec. 10. Payments agreement of Dec. 3, 1935, came into force with 
Switzerland. 1936, April 3, additional agreement signed also with 
effect from Dec. 10 (R.d.L.F. fprfi 12 and June 10, 1936). 

1936, Jan. 1. Consular convention of July 10, 1935, came into force 
with Poland. Ratifications exchanged May 7. 
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'taly: cont. 

Jan. 22. Exchange of notes with Spain regarding clearing. 

Jan. 23. Exchange ofnotes with South Africa ofMay21, 1935/Jan. 23, 

1936 regarding commercial relations. 

April 16. Exchange of notes with Netherlands putting aviation agree- 
ment of May 20, 1935 into force as from Jan. 6. 

April 28. Agreement signed with Rumania concerning appointment 
of Professor Isopesco to professorship of Rumanian at Rome. 

^April 30. Ratifications exchanged with San Marino of monetary con- 
vention of June 15, 1935. 

June 20. Agreements signed with Switzerland regarding commercial 
treaty of Jan. 27, 1923 and trade in medicinal products. 

Aug. 6. Exchange of notes with Great Britain, Australia, Canada, 
India, and New Zealand regarding war graves agreement of May 11, 
1922 {L.N.T.S. 172). 

Aug. 11. Commercial payments agreement signed with Syria and 
Lebanon. 

Aug. 25. Convention signed with Norway regarding commercial 
exchanges and payments (L.N.T.S. 171). 

Sept. 5. Modus vivendi concluded with Sweden regarding commercial 
exchanges and pa5rments. Dec. 1, agreements concluded regarding 
trade, clearing, and arrears of debts {S.O.F.M. Nos. 15 and 20-2, 

1936) . 

Sept. 14. Trade and clearing agreement and financial agreement 
concluded with Poland. 

Sept. 22. Trade and clearing agreement concluded with Lithuania. 
Came into force same day {B.I.I.G. Dec. 1936). 

Sept. 26. Commercial exchanges and payments agreement concluded 
with Jugoslavia, together with additional protocol to commercial 
treaty of July 14, 1924 {B.I.I.C. Dec. 1936). 

Nov. 6. Commercial agreement and agreement on commercial ex- 
changes and payments signed with Great Britain. Came into force 
Nov. 16 (Cmd. 5306 and 5307). 

Nov. 7. Ratifications exchanged with Lithuania of consular conven- 
tion and extradition and judicial assistance convention of July 13, 
1935. Came into force Dec. 7. 

Nov. 7. Provisional commercial payments convention concluded 
with Rumania. Came into force Nov. 12. 

Dec. 15. Protocol signed with U.S.A. regarding denunciation of com- 
mercial treaties of Feb. 26, 1871 and Feb. 25, 1913. 

Dec. 21. Agreements signed with Portugal regarding trade, com- 
mercial payments, and arrears of debts (R.I.I.C. March and June, 

1937) . 

Dec. 29. Most-favoured-nation agreement and agreements regarding 
import quotas and clearing signed with Turkey (R.I.I.C. Jime 
1937). 

See also under Albania, Jan. 28 ; Atjstbia, March 5, March 10, March 23, 
April 1, June 27; Belgium, March 26, Aug. 21, Nov. 3; Bbazil, 
Aug. 14 ; Bulgaria, Sept/ 30 ; Costa Rica, March 5 ; Czecho- 
slovakia, Aug. 31 ; Denmaek, Oct. 26 ; Estonia, Oct. 6 ; Finland, 
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Italy: cont . 

Sept. 28; France, May 15, Aug. 11; Germany, Jan. 1, Jan. 23, 
March 9, June 26, Dec. 10 ; Greece, June 30 ; Guatemala, June 6 ; 
Hungary, May 16. 

Japan 

1936, June 10. Convention signed concerning the residence of Japanese 
subjects, taxation, &c. in Manchukuo, with supplementary agree- 
ment (American Journal of International Law, Oct. 1936). 

July 29. Commercial agreement signed with Syria. * 

See also under Denmark, July 16/23 ; Germany, Nov. 25 ; Guatemala, 
1935, July 6. 

Jugoslavia 

1935, June 7. Ratifications exchanged with Turkey of friendship, non- 
aggression, and pacific settlement treaty of Nov. 27, 1933, and of 
claims agreement of Nov. 28, 1933 (L.N.T.S. 161). 

1936, Feb. 27. Convention signed with Great Britain regarding legal 
proceedings in civil and commercial matters (Cmd. 5161). 

May 15. Commercial agreement and protocol regarding paArments 
concluded with Spain. Came into force June 1 (L.N.T.S. 170). 

July 15. Tourist traffic agreement signed with Rumania (R.I.I.C. 
June 1937). 

Sept. 25. Supplementary commercial agreement concluded with 
Netherlands, with effect from Oct. 1. 

Oct. 26. Commerce and navigation convention signed with Turkey, 
with effect from Nov. 5. Nov. 3, commercial payments agreement 
signed (R.I.I.C. March 1937). 

Nov. 21. Convention signed with Rumania regardingrailway bridge 
over Danube. 

Nov. 27. Trade and payments agreement signed with Great Britain 
(Cmd. 5323). 

See also under Albania, Jan. 25; Argentina, 1935, Jan. 9 ; Belgium, 
Feb. 29; Czechoslovakia, July 16, Oct. 12; France, Dec. 8; 
Germany, March 21, Sept. 3 ; Greece, 1935, July 20 ; 1936, Jan. 24, 
Aug. 22 ; Hungary, Dec. 17 ; Italy, Sept. 26. 

Latvia 

1936, June 12. Exchange of notes with Sweden regarding clearing agree- 
ment of March 26, 1935. Came into force June 13. Nov. 21, further 
exchange of notes. *Came into force same day (L.N.T.S. 164, 
8.O.F.M. Nos. 13 and 19, 1936). 

Nov. 30. Clearing agreement signed with Lithuania additional to 
agreement of April 10, 1935. 

Dec. 15/30. Postal convention signed with Sweden. 

See also under Belgium, Feb. 22; China, June 25; Estonia, 1935, 
June 6, Dec. 10 ; 1936, Jan. 1, Jan. 21, June 10 ; Finland, March 28 ; 
France, May 16, Aug. 18 ; Germany, Jan. 1 ; Iran, 1935, July 27. 

Lebanon * 

See under France, Oct. 15, Nov. 13 ; Italy, Aug. 11 ; Syria. 
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Liechtenstein 

1936, May 20. Extradition treaty signed with U.S.A. 

Lithuania 

1936, May 1. Exchange of notes with Netherlands regarding quotas. 

May 7. Ratifications exchanged with Great Britain of civil and com- 
mercial procedure convention of April 24, 1934. Came into force 
June 7 {Omd. 5197). Extended to Scotland, Southern Rhodesia, 
New Zealand, and Newfoundland by exchanges of notes of Aug. 3 /13 
Sept. 30/Oct. 14, Oct. 7/26, and Nov. 25/27 (L.N.T.S. 169). 

See also under Austria, Feb. 11 ; Belgium, Feb. 10; Chile, Sept. 24; 
Estonia, 1935, Dec. 10 ; France, Dec. 3 ; Germany, Aug. 5 ; Italy, 
Sept. 22, Nov. 7 ; Latvia, Nov. 30. 

Luxembourg 

1936, Feb. 3. Ratifications exchanged with Poland of extradition and 
judicial assistance convention of Jan. 22, 1934. 

March 3. Ratifications exchanged with U.S.A. of supplementary 
extradition treaty of April 24, 1935. Came into force same day 
{L.N.T.S. 168). 

April 15. Exchange of notes with Netherlands regarding establish- 
ment and labour convention of April 1, 1933. 

June 15. Agreement regarding waiving of passport visas came into 
force with U.S.A. 

See also under Australia, Oct. 3; Belgium, 1935, Nov. 2/7, &c. ; 
Czechoslovakia, April 16; France, 1935, Dec. 23; 1936, Jan. 11, 
Oct. 26, Dec. 21. 

Manchukuo 

See under Germany, April 30 ; Japan, June 10. 

Mexico 

1935, Sept. 2. Exchange of notes with Salvador concluding commercial 
agreement. 

1936, Feb. 1. Entry into force of exchange of notes with Panama of 
agreement of Dec. 3/6 regarding abolition of visa fees. 

Feb. 7. Agreement signed with U.S.A. regarding protection of 
migrating birds and game animals. Feb. 10/11, further exchange of 
notes {U.S.T.S. 912). March 7, ratifications exchanged of marine 
salvage treaty of June 13, 1935. Came ihto force same day (L.N.T.^. 
168). Oct. 6, agreement signed regarding recovery of stolen motor- 
cars and aeroplanes. 

See also under Brazil, 1935, Sept. 18 ; 1936, July 30 ; Bulgaria, Nov. 5 ; 
Finland, Oct. 2. 

Monaco 

See under Austria, Feb. 7 ; Czechoslovakia, June 25. 

Nepal 

See under India. 
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Netheblands 

1936, Jan. 15. Ratifications exchanged with Uruguay of commercial 
treaty of Jan. 29, 1934. Came into force Jan. 30, and April 15 as 
regards Netherlands colonies {L.N.T.S. 166). 

Feb. 1. Civil and commercial procedure convention with Great Britain 
of May 31, 1932, extended to Canada as from Feb. 1. 

Feb. 1. Entry into force of Arts. 1-16 of commercial agreement with 
U.S.A. (T.I. Dec. 1935). 

March 28. Ratifications exchanged with Spain of commercial tre^^ty of 
June 16, 1934 {L.N.T.S. 168). March 31, exchange of notes of 
Feb. 22/March 25/31 regarding taxation of motor vehicles. 

April 9. Quota agreement signed with Poland replacing agreement of 
April 12, 1933, with effect from April 1. Tariff agreement signed 
replacing agreement of Dec. 11, 1933, with provisional effect from 
April 20 (S. No. 99 G, 1936). 

May 22. Ratifications exchanged with Great Britain of agreement of 
June 6, 1935 regarding taxation of profits or gains arising through 
an agency. Came into force same day {Cmd. 5191). Aug. 27, ex- 
change of notes regarding taxation of air transport profits. Came 
into force same day (L.N.T.S. 172). 

Aug. 28. Clearing convention signed with Rumania. Came into force 
Sept. 1. 

Sept. 26/Oct. 15. Exchange of notes with Switzerland regarding 
carriage by air of fire-arms and ammunition. Came into force 
Oct. 15. 

Nov. 5. Siam denounced friendship and commerce treaty of June 8, 
1925, with effect from Nov. 5, 1937. 

See also under Attstbalia, Sept. 14 ; Atjstbia, April 8 ; Belgium, Jan. 1, 
May 6, July 13 ; Bbazil, July 31 ; Chile, May 4, Dec. 30 ; Czecho- 
SLOVAEiA, 1935. Deo. 14; Ecuadoe, 1935, Feb. 14; Finland, 
Aug. 25; Feance, Jan. 13, May 20/25, Sept. 25; Geemany, 1935, 
Jime 17 ; 1936, Jan. 1, Nov. 30; Hungaey, Aug. 18; Ieish Feee 
State, July 29 ; Italy, April 16 ; Jugoslavia, Sept. 25 ; Lithuania, 
May 1 ; Luxemboueg, April 15. 

New Zealand 

See under Belgium, Aug. 10/21; Czechoslovakia, 1935, Oct. 22/30; 
Danzig, June 26 ; Feance, 1935, Dec. 20 ; Hungaey, May 7 ; 'Ieaq, 
April 25 ; Italy, Aug. 6 ; Lithuania, May 7 ; Switzeeland, 1935, 
Dec. 21 ; U.S.A., Jan? 25/Feb. 13. 

Newfoundland 

See imder Beazu, Aug. 10 ; Czechoslovakia, 1935, Oct. 22/30 ; Hun- 
gaey, May 7 ; Lithuania, May 7. 

Nicaeagua 

1935, Nov. 6. Ratifications exchanged with Spain of intellectual pro- 
perty convention of Nov. 20, 1934 (L.N.T.S. 166). 1936, Jan. 1, 
entry mto force of exchange of notes of Nov. 6, 1935, regarding 

defamatory films tI,.JNr.T.5. 166). 
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Nioabagtja: cont. 

March 11. Commercial agreement concluded with XJ.S. A. Came into 
force Oct. 1 {U.S.E.A. 95). 

See also under Feance, March 14 ; Hondueas, July 17. 


Noeway 

1936, Jan. 15. Exchange of notes with Great Britain of Aug. 8, 1934/ 
Jan. 16, 1936 extending extradition treaty of June 26, 1873 and 
declaration of Feb. 18, 1907 to Unfederated Malay States and 

■* Brunei as from Jan. 15 {L.N.T.S. 164). 

March 14. Protocol signed with Poland regarding tariff on oils and 
fats from marine animals. Ratifications exchanged Aug. 29, entry 
into force Sept. 28 (L.N.T.S. 171). 

March 23. Ratifications exchanged with Venezuela of arbitration and 
conciliation convention of May 13, 1935 (L.N.T.S. 167). 

April 4. Commercial convention with protocol and exchange of notes 
concluded with Uruguay (Ov.F.S. No. 1, 1937). 

June 8. Agreement regarding quotas and compensation and payments 
agreement concluded with Tmkey. Came into force June 12 
{L.N.T.S. 170). 

June 13. Trade and payments conventions concluded with Spain. 
Came into force June 20 (L.N.T.S. 170). 

Nov. 18. Load line certificates agreement signed with Great Britain. 
Came into force as from Nov. 6 (Cmd. 6336). 

Dec. 10. Payments agreement signed with Rumania. Came into force 
Dec. 15 {OV.F.S. No. 1, 1937). 

See also under Belgium, Dec. 17 ; Beazil, July 24; Denmaek, Jan. 1 ; 
Finland, AprU 30; Feance, Feb. 21; Geemany, 1935, July 19/ 
Aug. 13 ; Italy, Aug. 25. 

Nyassaland 

1936, Aug. 21. Agreement signed with Southern Rhodesia regarding 
native immigration. 


Otjtes, Mongolia 

1936, March 12. Mutual assistance protocol signed with U.S.S.R. 
Palestine 

1935, Aug. 24/Sept. 1. Agreement signed with Transjordan modifymg 
extradition agreement of July 16, 1934. 

1936, Aug. 22. Agreement signed with S^ia regarding movement ot 

animals across frontier. ^ i.io/no. 

See also under Egypt, Aug. 18 ; Feance, June 19 ; Gebece, March 13/28 , 

'Ieaq, Dec. 14. 


1936, March 2. Treaty and exchanges of n^es concluded 

revising convention of Nov. 18, 1903. Conventions sig 8 
ing radio communications, naval wireless stations, and the con 
struction of a trans^isthmiafi highway. „ , , 

See also under Bolivia, 1935, Aug. 10; Mexico, e . . 
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Paraguay 

1936, March 19. Exchange of notes with Great Britain of Aug. 30, 1934/ 
Nov. 30, 1935/MaTch 19, 1936 extending additional extradition 
agreement of July 16, 1913 to Malay States and Brunei (L.N.T.S. 
164). 

See also under Bolivia, Jan. 21 ; Aug. 22. 

Persia 

See Iran. 

Peru 

1936, March 2/5. Exchange of notes with Spain regarding disparaging 
film s. Came into force March 5 {L.N.T.S. 169). 

Oct. 6. Commercial convention signed with Great Britain {Cmd. 
5288). 

See also under Argentina, 1935, July 2 ; Bolivia, 1935, July 12, Aug. 10 ; 
1936, Sept. 14; Brazil, July 27; Chile, 1935, July 5; 1936, July 
15; Colombia, July 20; Ecuador, 1935, Jan. 7; 1936, July 6; 
Germany, 1935, March 22; Italy, 1935, June 7/18. 

Poland 

1935, June 7. Intellectual co-operation protocol signed with Sweden. 

Aug. 1/27. Exchange of notes with Great Britain extending com- 
mercial treaty of Nov. 26, 1923 to Malay States, Brunei, and 
Sarawak. 1936, June 4/18, exchange of notes extending treaty to 
Kenya as from June 18 (L.N.T.S. 160, 172). 

1936, Feb. 19. Commercial agreement concluded with Turkey. 

March 3. Tariff agreement signed with U.S.S.R. 

March 13. Protocol signed with Switzerland modifying supplementary 
commercial agreement of Feb. 3, 1934. 

March 19. Clearing agreement concluded with Turkey (R.I.I.C. Dec. 
1936). 

April 8. Ratifications exchanged with Spain of commercial conven- 
tion of Dec. 14, 1934. July 10, exchange of notes regarding exten- 
sion to Danzig (L.N.T.S. 168). 

May 6. Ratifications exchanged with U.S. A. of supplementary extradi- 
tion treaty of Nov. 22, 1927 (L.N.T.S. 170). 

July 3. Protocol signed with Sweden modifying commercial protocol 
of Oct. 21, 1933. Ptovisional entry into force Aug. 20 (L.N.T.S. 
171). 

Oct. 28. Exchange of notes with Switzerland regarding quotas. 
Nov. 19, compensation agreement signed. Provisional entry into 
force Nov. 30. Dec. 31, further agreement signed (R.d.L.F. Dec. 9, 
1936 and Feb. 10, 1937). 

Nov . 27 . Ratifications exchanged with Rumania of frontier delimita- 
tion a^eements of May 17, 1935. Intellectual co-operation conven- 
tion signed. 

Dec. 31. Protocol signed regarding tariff on Swiss chemical products 
(R.d.L.F. March *24, 1937). 
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See also under Austria, Jan. 13 ; Belgium, March 2 ; Canada, July 31 ; 
Czechoslovakia, June 18, Aug. 12; Danzig; Estonia, March 23; 
Finland, July 16 ; France, March 9 ; Germany, July 18, Oct 1?' 
Dec. 21 ; Greece, Oct. 1 ; Hungary, 1935, May 29/June 28 ; 1936’ 
April 24; Italy, Jan. 1, Sept. 4, Sept. 14; Luxembourg, Feb. 3; 
Netherlands, April 9 ; Norway, March 14. 

Portugal 

1986, March 11/14. Exchange of notes with South Africa modifying 
Louren 90 Marques convention of Nov. 17, 1934. 

Nov. 9. Siam denounced friendship and commerce treaty of Nov. 14, 

1935, mth effect from Nov. 9, 1937. 

See also under Belgium, April 24; France, Nov. 12/17; Germany, 
June 29 ; Italy, Dec. 21. 

Rumania 

1936, Feb. 15. Clearing convention concluded with U.S.S.R. Came into 
force March 1. 

March 23. Agreement signed with Switzerland additional to clearing 
agreement of Sept. 4, 1935. Came into force April 1 (B.I.I.C. June 
1936). 

May 2. Clearing convention signed with Great Britain. May 28, two 
further agreements signed. (1, 2) came into force June 1, (3) June 10. 
Dec. 5, supplementary agreement signed [Cmd. 5174, 5187, and 
5471). 

Sept. 4. Convention and exchanges of notes concluded with Turkey 
regarding emigration of Turkish population of Dobrudja. 

Nov. 10. Supplementary extradition treaty signed with U.S.A. 
regarding offences against bankruptcy laws. 

See also under Argentina, Aug. 14 ; Belgium, Aug. 17, Dec. 22 ; Brazil, 
Aug. 24 ; Bulgaria, 1935, July 26 ; Czechoslovakia, 1935, Dec. 20 ; 

1936, Feb. 26, March 28, May 1, May 26, July 14, Oct. 12; Egypt, 
Jan. 16; Finland, Jan. 1, Nov. 16; France, Feb. 7, Nov. 6; Ger- 
3IANY, Sept. 24; Greece, Jan. 24, April 2, Aug. 22; Hungary, 
April 4 ; Italy, April 28, Nov. 7 ; Jugoslavia, July 15, Nov. 21 ; 
Netherlands, Aug. 28 ; Norway, Dec. 10 ; Poland, Nov. 27. 

Salvador 

1936, June 23. Exchange of notes with Sweden regarding commercial 
relations. Came into force same day (E.N.T . 8 . 171). 

See also under Guatemala, March 27 ; Mexico, 1935, Sept. 2. 

San Marino 

See under Italy, April 30. 

Sa'udi Arabia 

1935, Nov. 16/17. Exchange of notes with Great Britain regarding 
Bahrein transit dues, 1936, Oct, 3, exchange of notes prolonging and 
modifying Treaty of Jiddafr of May 20, 1927 (Cmd. 5168 and 5380). 
See also under Egypt, May 7, Nov. 18 ; 'Iraq, April 2. 
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Siam 

1936, Nov. 0 . Siam denounced commercial treaty with Great Britain of 
July 14, 1925, with effect from Nov. 4, 1937. 

Nov. 5/7. Exchange of notea with Sweden regarding denunciation by 
Siam of commercial treaty of Nov. 19, 1925, with effect from Nov. 5, 
1937. 

Nov. 5/17. Exchange of notes with U.S.A. regarding denunciation by 
Siam of friendship and commerce treaty of Dec. 16, 1920, with effect 
from Nov. 5, 1937 {T.I. Nov. 1936). 

See also under Belgium, Nov. ; Denmark, Nov. 5 ; Gbemany, NoV. 5 ; 
Nethbelands, Nov. 5 ; Poetugal, Nov. 9. 

South Aeeica 

1935, Aug. 30. Commercial agreement signed with Great Britain. 1936, 
March 10, additional agreement signed. 

1936, April 20. Exchanges of notes with Southern Rhodesia of Sept. 9/16 
and Oct. 8/21, 1935, and March 7/21 and April 9/20, 1936, regarding 
commercial agreement of Feb. 18, 1935. May 29, exchange of notes 
of March 7/19 and May 8/29 regarding tariff treaty of Feb. 13, 
1930. 

See also under Austealia, 1935, Aug. 31 ; Belgium, 1935, Nov. 2/7 ; 
Canada, July 1 ; Feance, 1935, Dec. 20 ; 1936, May 6 ; Geemany, 
Dec. 21 ; 'Ieaq, April 25 ; Ieish Feee State, 1935, July 31 ; Italy, 
Jan. 23 ; Poetugal, March 11/14. 

SouTHEEN Rhodesia 

See under Czechoslovakia, 1935, Oct. 22/30; Hungaey, May 7; 
Lithuania, May 7 ; Nyassaland ; South AfeIca, April 20 ; U.S.A. , 
Jan. 25/Feb. 13. 

Spain 

1935, Oct. 30. Exchange of notes with Switzerland regarding recognition 
of the marking of watches. Came into force Nov. 1 (L.N.T.S. 166). 

1936, Jan. 1. Commercial and clearing agreements of Dec. 31, 1935, 
came into force with Turkey {L.N.T.S. 166). 

Jan. 6. Payments convention concluded with Great Britain with 
effect from Jan. 13. June 6, further agreement concluded. Came 
into force same day {Cmd. 5097 and 5250). 

.See also under Belgium, April 4 ; Bolivia, March 13 ; Chile, Feb. 18 ; 
Colombia, May 24 ; Uzbchoslovakia, July 6 ; Danzig, July 10 ; 
Dominican Republic, 1935, Oct. 6; Feance, Jan. 4; Geemany, 
March 9 ; Geeece, April 7 ; Honduras, July 17 ; Ieish I^ee State, 
Jan. 14; Italy, Jan. 22; Jugoslavia, May 15; Netherlands, 
March 28; Nicaeagua, 1935, Nov. 6; Noeway, June 13; Peru, 
March 2/5 ; Poland, April 8. 

Sweden 

1936, Jan. 15. Convention signed with Switzerland regarding execution 
of judicial and arbitral decisionsT Ratifications exchanged April 30. 
Came into force .kily 1 {L.N.T.S. 169). 
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Sweden: cont. 

Feb. 1 . Declaration made by Sweden to Turkey regarding extradition 
Feb. 27, trade and clearing agreements concluded with Turkey with 
effect from March 1. Dec. 14, further clearing agreement concluded 
with exchange of notes regarding commercial agreement (L N T S! 
167, S.O.F.JH. 5, 6, 24, and 25, 1936). v • • . . 

AprU 30. Load line certificates agreement concluded with Great 
Britain. Came into force same day [L.N.T.S. 168). 

July 25. Exchange of notes with Switzerland regarding unemplov- 
* ment insurance [L.N.T.S. 171). 

See also under Brazil, July 28 ; Bulgaria, Dec. 7 ; Chile, Oct. 2/21 ; 
Czechoslovakia, July 23; Denmark, Jan. 1, Jan. 13, Nov. 2o’; 
Estonia, 1935, Oct. 10; 1936, Jan. 1; Finland, Jan. 1, Feb. 1,’ 
Feb. 14, Sept. 1, Nov. 20; France, Jan. 18, June 3; Germany, 
Jan. 31 ; Greece, Jan. 11 ; Guatemala, June 11 ; Italy, Sept. 5; 
Lataha, June 12, Dec. 15/30; Poland, 1935, June 7 ; 1936, July 3; 
Salvador ; Siam, Nov. 5/7. 

Switzerland 

1935, Pec. 21. Exchange of notes with Great Britain of Oct. 24/30 and 
Dec. 18/21 regarding accession of New Zealand and Western Samoa 
to supplementary extradition convention of Dec. 19, 1934. 

1936, Jan. 9. Commercial agreement signed with U.S.A., provisionally 
in force from Feb. 15. Exchange of approval and ratification. 
May 7. Declaration also signed regarding exportation of watches 
and watch movements, with effect from May 1 (L.N.T.S. 171). 

See also under Austria, Nov. 9 ; Brazu, -Tuly 24; Bulgaria, July 11 ; 
Ecuador, May 16 ; Finland, Jan. 2c ,■ France, May 29, Sept. 25, 
Oct. 4; Germany, Jan. 15, Feb. 11, March 23, July 6, Nov. 12; 
Haiti, Dec. 23 ; Hungary, July 23, Nov. 9 ; Italy, 1935, Dec. 10; 
1936, June 20 ; Netherlands, Sept. 26/Oct. 15 ; Poland, March 13, 
Oct. 28, Dec. 31; Rumania, March 23; Spain, 1935, Oct. 30; 
Sweden, Jan. 15, July 25. 

Syria and Lebanon 

1936, May 1. Money order agreement of July 16, 1935, came into force 
with Great Britain (L.N.T.S. 168). 

See also under France, Sept. 9, Oct. 15 ; Italy, Aug. 11 ; Japan, July 29 ; 
Palestine, 1936, Aug. 22. 

Transjordan 

See under Palestine, 1935, Aug. 24/Sept. 1. 

Turkey 

1936, March 16. Ratifications exchanged with U.S.S.R. of protocol of 
Nov. 7, 1935. prolonging friendship and neutrality treaty of Dec. 17, 
1925. ' j . ■ c 

Sept. 2. Trade and clearing agreement with protocol concluded with 
Great Britain with effect from Sept. 17 (Gmdt. 5274). 
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Ttokey : cont . 

See also under Austria, June 1, July 23 ; Czechoslovakia, May 12, 
Oct. 12; Fotlaitd, June 20; GEEivLANy, May 19; Gbeece, Jan. 24 ; 
Irish Free State, Oct. 1 ; Italy, Dec. 29 ; Jugoslavia, 1935, 
June 7 ; 1936, Oct. 26 ; Norway, June 8 ; Poland, Feb. 19, March 
19 ; Rumania, Sept. 4 ; Spain, Jan. 1 ; Sweden, Feb. 1. 


U.S.A. 

1936, Jan. 25/Feb. 13. Exchange of notes -Kith Great Britain regarding 
apphcation to Southern Rhodesia of agreement of March 28/ April 5, 
1935, regarding registration of aeroplanes and pilots’ licences 
{L.N.T.S. 162). May 27, convention signed with Great Britain, 
Austraha, and New Zealand regarding the tenure and disposition 
of real and personal property (Cmd. 5269). 

July 11. Exchanges of notes with U.S.S.R. of July 11 and July 9/13 
regarding prolongation of commercial agreement of July 13, 1935 
(L.N.T.S. 172). 

Oct. 29/Dec. 21. Parcel post agreement signed with Bahamas with 
effect from Nov. 1. 

See also under Afghanistan, March 26 ; Belgium, Jan. 28 ; Brazil, 
Jan. 1, May 27; Canada, Jan. 1, Dec. 30; Colombia, Jan. 11, 
April 20; Costa Rica, Nov. 28; Denmark, May 6; Ecuador, 
June 12; Finland, May 18; France, Jan. 1, April 23, May 6, 
Sept. 25, Dec. 10/12 ; Greece, Nov. 21 ; Guatemala, April 24 ; 
Honduras, March 2 ; 'Iraq, April 23 ; Italy, Dec. 15 ; Liechten- 
stein ; Luxembourg, March 3, June 15 ; Mexico, Feb. 7 ; Nether- 
lands, Feb. 1 ; Nicaragua, March 11 ; PanamI ; Poland, May 6 ; 
Rumania, Nov. 10 ; Siam, Nov. 5/17 ; Switzerland, Jan. 9. 

U.S.S.R. 

1936, July 28. Commercial convention concluded with Great Britain, 
with effect from Aug. 1. 

See also under Afghanistan, 1935, May 6 ; 1936, March 29 ; Belgium, 
Aug. 21 ; Brazil, 1935, Oct. 29 ; Bulgaria, April 29 ; Czecho- 
slovakia, Jan. 31, May 23 ; Denmark, June 29 ; Finland, Feb. 11, 
Sept. 11 ; France, Jan. 6, Feb. 4, March 9, March 27, Aug. 11 ; 
Germany, April 29 ; Greece, Jan. 14; Iran, June 8 ; Outer Mon- 
golia ; Poland, March 3 ; Rumania, Feb. 15 ; Turkey, March 16 ; 
U.S.A., July 11. 

Uruguay 

1936, Feb. 3. Ratifications exchanged with Great Britain of commercial 
agreement and commercial exchanges agreement of June 26, 1935 
(Cmd. 5343). 

See also under Argentina, 1935, May 24, Dec. 31 ; Belgium, June 19 ; 
Brazil, 1935, Nov. 23; Czechoslovakia, March 23; Finland, 
Oct. 20; Netctrlands, Jan. 15; Norway, April 4, 

Vatican 

See under Brazil, 1935, Dec. 2. 
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Venezuela 

See under Argentina, Oct. 29/Nov. 4; Belgium, 1935, Aug. 14; 
Bolivia, 1936, Aug. 10 ; Colombia, March 14 ; Denmark, July 22 ; 
France, May 30 ; Norway, March 23. 

Yaman 

See under France, April 25. 

(ii) G.pneral Interaational Conventiom 

Aerial Navigation 

(i) (1) Protocol amending Arts. 3, 5, 7, 15, 34, 37, 41 , 42, and final clauses 
of convention of Oct. 13, 1919, and protocol of May 1, 1920 (Paris, June 16, 
1929) ; (2) Protocol amending Arts. 34 and 40 (Paris, Dec. 11, 1929). 

1936 Coming into force of Accession: Finland (1, 2), Feh. 28. 

(ii) Convention on the unification of certain rules concerning inter- 
national aerial transport (Warsaw, Oct. 12, 1929) (Cmd. 4284). 

1936 Accessions: Hungary, May 29; Malay States, North Borneo, 
Sarawak, and Tonga, July 4. 

1936 Batifications : Belgium, July 13. 

(iii) Sanitary convention (The Hague, April 12, 1933) {Cmd. 4938). 

1936 Accession: New Guinea, Norfolk Island, and Papua, March 31. 

(iv) Private air law conventions (Rome, May 29, 1933). (1) Precautionary 
attachment of aircraft ; (2) Damage caused to third parties on the surface 
{T.I. Aug. 1933). 

1936 Batifications: Belgium (1, 2), Oct. 14; Italy (and dependencies) 
(1), Sept. 29. 

Africa : Convention for the preservation of the flora and fauna of (London, 
Nov. 8, 1933) {L.N.T.S. 172). 

1935 Batifications: Belgium,^ July 29; Sudan, Oct. 14. 

Agriculture: International Institute of; (1) Convention on the creation 
of (Rome, June 7, 1905) ; (2) Protocol (Rome, Oct. 5, 1926). 

1936 Accessions : Italian Islands of the Aegean (1, 2), April 3; U.S.A. 
(and dependencies) (2), Jan. 15 f U.S.S.R. (1, 2), April 4. 

Arms and Ammunition : Supervision of the international trade in (Geneva, 
June 17, 1925). (1) Convention; (2) Declaration regarding territory of 
Ifni ; (3) Protocol for the prohibition of the use in war of asphyxiating, 
poisonous, and other gases and of bacteriplogical methods of warfare 
{L.N.T.S. 94). 

1936 Batifications: Luxembourg (3), Sept. 1 ; U.S.A. (1), June 29.® 

Baltic States: Protocol renewing Geodesic Convention of Dec. 31, 1925 
(Helsinki, June 22, 1936). 

1936 Signatures: Danzig, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Germany, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Sweden, U.S.S.R. 

' With reservations. * With effect from Aug. 26, 1935. 

® Conditional on entry into force of treaty in respect of Belgium, the British 
Empire, Czechoslovakia, Prance, Germany, Italy, Japan, Sweden, and U.S.S.R. 
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Bills of Exchange 

(i) (1) Convention and protocol providing a uniform law for bills of 
exchange and promissory notes ; (2) Convention and protocol for the settle- 
ment of conflicts of laws ; (3) Convention and protocol on stamp laws 
(Geneva, June 7, 1930) {L.N.T.S. 143). 

1936 Accessions 9 Prance (1-3), April 27 ; Irish Free State (3), July 10 ; 
Poland (1-3), Dec. 19 ; Surinam (1-3), Aug. 7 ; U.S.S.R. (1-3), Nov. 25. 

1936 Extension of Application:^ British colonies, protectorates, and 
mandated territories (3), July 18. 

(ii) (1) Convention and protocol providing a uniform law for cheques; 
(2) Convention and protocol for the settlement of conflicts of laws ; (3) Con- 
vention and protocol on stamp laws (Geneva, March 19, 1931) (L.N.T.S. 
143). 

1936 Accessions d France (1-3), April 27 ; Irish Free State (3), July 10 ; 
Poland (1-3), Dec. 19 ; Surinam (1-3), Aug. 7. 

1936 Extension of Application:^ British colonies, protectorates, and 
mandated territories (3), July 18. 

Bills of Health; Agreements (Paris, Dec. 22, 1934). (1) Abolition of 
consular visas on bills of health ; (2) Abolition of bills of health (Cmd. 
4869). 

1936 Accessions : Belgium (1, 2) with effect from Feb. 14 ; Canada (1,2), 
April 8; 'Iraq (1), Sept. 29; Italy (and possessions) (1, 2), Sept. 29; 
Monaco (1), Sept. 8; Nauru, New Guinea, and Papua (1, 2), Jan. 21. 

Broadcasting : Convention concerning the use of in the cause of peace 
(Geneva, Sept. 23, 1936) (L.N.O.J. Dec. 1936). 

1936 Signatures: Albania, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, India, Lithuania, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Rumania, Spain, Switzerland, Turkey, U.S.S.R., 
Uruguay.** 

Buoyage and Lighting of Coasts; Agreements (Lisbon, Oct. 23, 1930). 
(1) Maritime signals; (2) Manned lightships not on their stations 
(L.N.T.S. 125,112). 

1936 Accession: Turkey (1, 2), June 27. 

1936 Ratifications: Estonia (2), Sept. 16; Finland (1), June 12. 

Cheese : Convention for the unification of methods of taking samples of 
and analysing (Rome, April 26, 1934) (L.N.T.S. 164). 

1936 Ratifications: Netherlands, Jan. 31 ; Sweden, May 5. 

Communications and Transit: Conventions (Geneva, Dec. 9, 1923). 
(1) International regime of railways; (2) International regime of mari- 
time ports ; (3) Transmission in transit of electric power ; (4) Develop- 
ment of hydraulic power affecting more than one state (L.N.T.S. 47, 58, 
and 36). 

1936 Accession: 'Iraq (4), Jan. 28. 

* With reservations. 

* The Final Act of the Conference was signed by the above States with the 
addition of Hungrary, thedrish Free State, Jugoslavia, and Sweden. 
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CotTNTERFEiTiNG CtTBEENCY: Convention and optional protocol for the 
suppression of (Geneva, April 20, 1929) {L.N.T.S. 112). 

1935 Ratifications'. Danzig, March 1; Italy Dec. 27. 

1936 Accessions: Finland, Sept. 25; Mexico,^ March 30. 


CuEBENCY : see under France, Sept. 25. 

Customs Tariffs; Convention on publication of (Brussels, July 5, 1890). 

1935 Accession: Australia. 

1936 Accession: U.S.S.R. with effect from Jan. 1. 

Danube: Convention establishing statute of (Paris, July 23, 1921). 

1936 Denunciation: Germany, Nov. 14. 

Dengue Fever: Convention for mutual protection against (Athens, July 
25, 1934) (Cmd. 4755). 

1935 Accessio'ns: Denmark, May 16; Portugal, Feb. 11 ; South Africa, 
April 16. 

1935 Ratifications : Egypt, Oct. 8 ; France,® Feb. 25 ; Great Britain,® 
April 3 ; Italy, July 10, Rumania, July 15. 

1936 Accession : Czechoslovakia, Dec. 30. 

1936 Ratifications: Germany, Feb. 6; Turkey, Oct. 9; U.S.S.R., 
June 23. 

Egg-marking: Convention (Brussels, Dee. 11, 1931) (L.N.T.S. 170). 

Signatures (unratified) up to Jan. 1936 : Estonia, .Finland, France and 
Algeria, Germany, Greece, Norway, Spain. 

Accessions before Jan. 1936: Bulgaria. 

Ratifications before Jan. 1936: Belgium, Italy, Netherlands, Switzer- 
land. 

1936 Ratification: Spain, Jan. 27. 

Elbe: (1) Navigation Act (Dresden, Feb. 22, 1922); (2) Additional con- 
vention (Paris, Jan. 27, 1923). 

1936 Denunciation : Germany, Nov. 14. 

Epizootic Office: Agreement (Paris, Jan. 25, 1924) (L.N.T.S. 57). 

1936 Accession: South Africa, Nov. 4. 

Films: Convention for facilitating the international circulation of educa- 
tional films (Geneva, Oct. 11, 1933) (L.N.T.S. 155). 

1936 Accessions: Australia (and dependencies), Dec. 23; Cuba, dune 
25 ; 'Iraq, Feb. 18; Newfoundland, June 29< • 

1936 Ratifications: Belgium, June 8; Egypt, Feb. 8; Great Bntam, 
Feb. 26; Hungary, May 9; Sweden, Dec. 17. 

Import and Export : Agreement and protocol relating to the exportation 
of bones (Geneva, July 11, 1928) (L.N.T.S. 95). 

1936 Denunciation : Finland, March 4. 


' Not including optional protocol. ‘ j • 

“ Including Algeria, Morocco, Sy^a and Lebanon, and limis. 

3 Including Malta, Cyprus, Palestine and Transjorda^ Kenya, 
and Tanganyika. 
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luDUSTEEAi. Pbopebty: Revised conventions (The Hague, Nov. 6, 1925). 
(1) Protection of industrial property; (2) False indications of origin; 
(3) International registration of trade marks ; (4) International registra- 
tion of industrial designs or models (L.N.T.S. 74). 

1936 Accessions : Norfolk Island and Nauru (1), with ejfect from July 29 ; 
Tangier (1-4), with effect from March 6. 

Inteetiational Exhibitions : Convention (Paris, Nov. 22, 1928) {L.N.T.S. 
111 ). 

1936 Accession : Norway, Dec. 24. . 

Inteen ATiONAL Law : 

(i) Progressive codification of; Convention and protocols (The Hague, 
April 12, 1930). (1) Convention on conflict of nationality laws ; (2) Protocol 
concerning military obligations in certain cases of double nationality ; 
(3) Protocol relating to a special case of statelessness ; (4) Special protocol 
relating to statelessness {L.N.O.J. July 1930). 

1936 Batificaticms: Cuba (2), Oct. 22 ; South Africa (3, 4), April 9. 

(ii) Convention recogni 2 ing competence of Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice to interpret Hague conventions on private international 
law (The Hague, March 27, 1931) {L.N.T.S. 167). 

1936 Ratifications : Belgium, Feb. 12 ; Estonia, May 27 ; Netherlands, 
Feb. 12 ; Portugal, Nov. 30. 

Laeoue 

(i) Draft conventions (Washington, Nov. 28, 1919). (1) Limitation of 
hours of work ; (2) Unemployment ; (3) Emplojonent of women before and 
after child-birth ; (4) Employment of women during the night ; (5) Minimum 
age for admission of children to industrial employment ; (6) Night work of 
young persons employed in industry. 

1936 Ratification: Austria (5), Feb. 26. 

1936 Denunciations: Estonia (4), Jan. 28; Greece (4), June 30; Hun- 
gary (4), Dec. 18 ; Switzerland (4), June 4. 

(ii) Draft conventions (Genoa, June 15-July 10, 1920). (1) Minimum 
age for admission of chOdren to employment at sea; (2) Unemployment 
indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the ship ; (3) Facilities for finding 
employment for seamen. 

1936 Ratifications : Brazil (1), June 8 ; China (1), Dec. 2 ; Norway (2), 
July 21. 

(iii) Draft conventions (Geneva, Oct. 25-Nov. 19, 1921). (1) Minimum 
age for admission of children to employment in agriculture ; (2) Rights of 
association and combination of agricultural workers ; (3) Workmen’s com- 
pensation in agriculture ; (4) Use of white lead in painting ; (5) Application 
of the weekly rest in industry; (6) Minimum age for the admission of 
young persons to employment as trimmers and stokers ; (7) Compulsory 
medical examination of children and young persons employed at sea. 

1936 Ratifications: Argentina (1-7), May 26 ; Brazil (7), June 8 ; China 
(6, 7), Dec. 2. 

(iv) Draft conventions (Geneva, Jun^5— 10, 1925). (1) Wor km an ’a com- 
pensation for accidents ;• (2) Workmen’s compensation for occupational 
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Laboub; cont. 

diseases j (3) Equality of treatment of foreign and national workers as 
regards compensation for accidents ; (4) Night work in bakeries. 

WS6 Ratifications: Austria (1), Aug. 21 ; Greece (3), May 30. 

1936 Denunciation: Great Britain (2), April 29. 

(v) Draft conventions (Geneva, June 5-24, 1926). (1) Simplification of 
the inspection of emigrants on board ship ; (2) Seamen’s articles of agree- 
ment ; (3) Repatriation of seamen. 

1936 Ratification : China (2, 3), Dec. 2. 

(vl) Draft convention concerning minimum-wage-fixing machinery 
(Geneva, June 16, 1928). 

1936 Ratifications: Cuba, Feb. 28; Netherlands, Nov. 10. 

(vii) Draft convention regarding marking of the weight of heavy packages 
transported by vessels (Geneva, June 21, 1929). 

1936 Ratification: Greece (1), May 30. 

(viii) Draft conventions (Geneva, June 28, 1930). (1) Forced or com- 
pulsory labour ; (2) Hours of work in commerce and offices. 

1936 Ratifications: Cuba (2), Feb. 24; Finland (1, 2), Jan. 13. 

(ix) Draft conventions (Geneva, April 27-30, 1932). (1) Protection 
against accidents of workers employed in loading or unloading ships; 
(2) Age for admission of children to non-industrial employment. 

1936 Ratifications: Austria (2), Feb. 26; China (2), Feb. 24. 

(x) Draft conventions (Geneva, June 29, 1933). (1) Fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies ; (2, 3) Compulsory old age insurance ; (4-7) Compulsory 
invalidity insurance. 

1936 Ratifications : Finland (1), Jan. 13 ; Great Britain (2-7), July 18 ; 
Sweden (1), Jan. 1. 

(xi) Draft conventions (Geneva, June 19-21, 1934). (1) Employment 
of women during the night (revised convention) ; (2) Workmen’s compensa- 
tion for occupational diseases (revised convention) ; (3) Hours of work in 
automatic sheet-glass works ; (4) Benefit or allowances to the unemployed. 

1935 Ratifications: Estonia (1), Dec. 21 ; Netherlands (1), Dec. 9. 

1936 Ratifications: Austria (2), Feb. 26; Brazil (1, 2), June 8; Cuba 
(2), Oct. 22 ; Great Britain (2, 4), April 29 ; Greece (1), May 30 ; Himgary 
(1), Dec. 18 ; Japan (2), June 6 ; Switzerland (1), June 4. 

(xii) Draft conventions (Geneva, June 21-5, 1935). (1) Employment of 
women underground in mines ; (2) Hours of work in coal mines (revised 
convention) ; (3) Forty-hour week ; (4) International scheme of insurance 
and pensions ; (5) Hours of work in glass-bottle works. 

1936 Ratifications: China (1), Dec, 2; Cuba (1, 2), April 14; Great 
Britain (1), July 18 ; Greece (1), May 30; Irish Free State (1), Aug. 20; 
Norway (5), July 21 ; South Africa (1), June 25 ; Sweden (1), July 11. 

Litebaby and Abtistic Wobks : Revised convention for the protection of 
(Rome, June 2, 1928) (L.N.T.S. 123). 

1936 Accessions: Czechoslovakia, with effect from Nov. 30; Rumania, 
with effect from Aug. 6. 

1936 Extension of Application : Nauru, New Guinea, Norfolk Island, 
and Papua, with effect from July 29. 

1936 Ratification: Austria, with effect from Jply 1. 
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Load Line : Convention and protocol (London, July 5, 1930) {Gmd. 3730). 
1936 Accessiom: Egypt, July 24; Newfoundland, April 1; PanamA, 
July 13. 

1936 Ratifications : Australia, Feb. 17. 

Maeitime Law 

(i) Conventions (Brussels, Sept. 23, 1910). (1) Collisions at sea; (2) 
Assistance and salvage. 

1936 Accession: U.S.S.R. (1, 2), with effect from Aug. 27. 

(ii) Conventions (Brussels, Aug. 25, 1924). (1) Limitation of liability of 
ship-owners; (2) Bills of lading {L.N.T.S. 120). 

1936 Ratification: Poland (1, 2), Oct. 26. 

(iii) Conventions (Brussels, April 10, 1926). (1) Immunity of state- 
owned vessels ; (2) Maritime hens and mortgages (L.N.T.S. 120). 

1936 Ratifications Belgium (1); Brazil (1); ChUe (1); Estonia (1); 
Germany (1), Jime 27; Hungary (1); Netherlands (and colonies) (1), 
July 8 ; Poland (1), Jan. 8 ; (2) Oct. 26. 

(iv) Additional protocol to convention on immunity of state-owned 
vessels (Brussels, May 24, 1934). 

Signatures (unratified up to Jan. 1936) : Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Den- 
mark, Estonia, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Jugoslavia, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, 
Sweden. 

1936 Ratifications : Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Estonia, Germany, June 27 ; 
Himgary, Netherlands (and colonies), July 8 ; Poland. 

Matches: White phosphorus convention (Berne, Sept. 26, 1906). 

1936 Accessions: .^gentina, Oct. 16; Chile, Jan. 28. 

Naval Armaments 

(i) Treaty on the limitation of naval armaments and the exchange of 
information concerning naval construction, with protocol of signature and 
additional protocol (London, March 25, 1936) (Cmd. 5136 and pp. 616-32). 

1936 Signatures: Australia, Canada, France, Great Britain, India, 
New Zealand, U.S.A. 

1936 Ratification: U.S.A., July 2. 

(ii) Proces-verbal maintaining provisions of treaty of April 22, 1930 
regarding submarine warfare (London, Nov. 6, 1936) (Cmd. 5302 and 
pp. 632-3). 

1936 Signatures: Australia, Canada, France, Great Britain, India, 
Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, South Africa, U.S.A. 

1936 Accessions: Belgium, Dec. 23; Germany, Nov. 23. 

Obscene Publications: Convention (Geneva, Sept. 12, 1923) (L.N.T.S. 
27). 

1936 Accessions: Aigentma, ad referendum, Oct. 3 ; Estonia, March 10. 
1936 Ratificationi Japan (and dependencies). May 13. 

Opium and othee Dspos 

(i) (1) International convention (Th& Hague, Jan. 23, 1912); (2) Con- 
^ Deposited on Jan. 8, 1936, unless otherwise stated. 
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vention and protocol of Second Opium Conference (Geneva, Feb. 19, 1925). 
(L.N.T.S. 8 and 81). 

1936 Extension of Application: Liechtenstein (1, 2). 

(ii) .Convention and protocol on the manufacture and distribution of 
narcotic drugs (Geneva, July 13, 1931) (L.N.T.S. 139). 

1936 Accession: Finland, Sept. 25. 

1936 Extension of Application : certain British colonies, protectorates, 
and mandated territories, July 18 ; Liechtenstein, 

1936 Ratifications: Denmark, June 5; Luxembourg, May 30; Sa'udI 
Arabia, Aug. 15. 

(iii) Agreement regarding opium smoking (Bangkok, Nov. 27, 1931). 

1935 Ratification: India, Dec. 4. 

(iv) (1) Convention for the suppression of the illicit trafiBc in dangerous 
drugs ; (2) Proees-verbal regarding annual estimates of world requirements 
(Geneva, June 26, 1936) (L.N.O.J. Aug.-Sept. 1936). 

1936 Signatures of Convention and Definitive Signatures of Proces- 
Verhal} Austria (1, 2), Belgium (1), Dee. 15 ; Brazil (1, 2), Bulgaria (1), 
June 26 ; (2) Oct. 21 ; Canada (1, 2), China (1, 2), Colombia (1), Dec. 30 ; 
Cuba (1, 2), Czechoslovakia (1, 2), Denmark (1, 2), Ecuador (1, 2), 
Egypt (1, 2), Estonia (1, 2), Dec. 15; Finland (2), Oct. 2; France (1, 2), 
Great Britain (1, 2), Greece (1, 2), Hungary (1, 2), Dec. 29; India 
(1, 2), Irish Free State (2), Japan (1, 2), Mexico (1), Monaco (1), 
Oct. 22; (2), Nov. 6; Netherlands (1, 2), New Zealand (2), Panama (1), 
Poland (1, 2), Portugal (1, 2), Rumania (1,2), Siam (2), Spain (1, 2), 
Sweden (2), Oct. 16; Switzerland (1, 2), U.S.A. (2), U.S.S.R. (1, 2), 
Uruguay (1) ; (2) Oct. 15; Venezuela (1, 2). 

Pan-American Conventions 

(i) Conventions (Havana, Jan. 16-Feb. 20, 1928). (1) Commercial avia- 
tion ; (2) Revision of Buenos Aires copyright convention ; (3) Status of 
ahens; (4) Treaties; (5) Diplomatic officers; (6) Consular agents; (7) 
Maritime neutrality ; (8) Asylum ; (9) Rights and duties of states in the 
event of civil strh'e; (10) Pan-American Union; (11) Code of private 
international law. 

1935 Ratification: Colombia (3), Dec. 26. 

1936 Ratifications: Chile (5), Oct. 26; Ecuador (1, 2), Aug. 15; (3-9), 
Sept. 4. 

(ii) Agreement on trade marks (Washington, Feb. . 20, 1929). (1) Con- 
vention ; (2) Protocol (L.N.T.S. 124). 

1936 Ratifications: Colombia (1), July 22; Peru (2), Oct. 26. 

(ui) Motor traffic convention (Washington, Oct. 6, 1930). 

1936 Ratification: Ecuador, Oct. 3. 

(iv) Conventions (Montevideo, Dec. 26, 1933). (1) Extradition; (2) 
Nationality ; (3) Nationality of women ; (4) Political asylum ; (5) Rights 
and duties of states; (6) Teaching of history; (7) Additional protocol to 
conciliation convention of 1929. 

1936 Ratifications: Colombia (1, 3-6), July 22; Cuba (5), April 28; 

^ The Final Act of the Conference was signed by all Ihese States and also 
by Chile, the Irish Free State, and Jugoslavia. 
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Pan-Ameeican Conventions : cord . 

Dominican Republic (7), Sept. 10; Ecuador (1-3, 6), Oct. 3 ; Guatemala 
(1, 3, 6), July 17; Honduras (4), Feb. 15; Mexico (1-6), Jan. 27; (7), 
April 22. 

(v) Conventions (Washington, April 15, 1935). (1) Protection in time of 
war of artistic and scientific institutions and historic monuments {L.N.T.S. 
167). (2) Protection of movable property of historic value. 

1936 Ratifications-. Brazil (1), Aug. 5; Chile (1), Sept. 8 ; (2), Oct. 26 ; 
Dominican Republic (1), Nov. 2; Guatemala (1), Sept. 16 ; (2), July 17 ; 
Mexico (1), Oct. 2 ; Salvador (1, 2), May 1 ; Venezuela (1), Nov. II. 

(vi) Convention (Buenos Aires, June 19, 1935). (1) Repression of smug- 
gling ; (2) Pan-American commercial committees ; (3) Pan-American tourist 
passports and tourist passport for vehicles ; (4) Transit of aeroplanes ((1, 3) 
T.I. Aug. 1935). 

1936 Accession: Dominican Republic (2), July 22. 

1936 Ratification: Uruguay (1-4), June 16. 

(vii) Declaration on the juridical personality of foreign companies 
(Washington, Jime 25, 1936) {T.I. Aug. 1936). 

1936 Signatures: Chile, Ecuador, Nicaragua, Peru, Salvador, Vene- 
zuela. , 

Peemanent Couet of Inteenational Justice 

(i) (1) Protocol of signature of the statute of the court; (2) Optional 
clause (Geneva, Dec. 16, 1920) {L.N.T.8. 170). 

1936 Signatures: Bolivia (2),^ July 7 ; Turkey (1, 2),^ March 12. 

1936 Ratification: Bolivia (1, 2) July 7. 

1936 Renewal of Acceptance: Denmark (2),® ad referendum, June 4; 
France (2),’- April 11 ; Netherlands (2),^ Aug. 5; Norway (2),^ May 29; 
Rumania (2),^ June 4; Sweden (2),^ April 18; Switzerland (2),^ ad 
referendum. Sept. 23. 

(ii) Protocols (Geneva, Sept. 14, 1929). (1) Revision of the statute^ 
{L.N.T.S. 165) ; (2) Accession of U.S.A. to protocol of signature. 

1936 Signature : Turkey (2), March 12. 

Plants; Convention for the protection of (Rome, April 16, 1929). 

1935 Accession: U.S.S.R. 

1936 Accessions : Algeria, April 27 ; Estonia, Aug. 5. 

1936 Ratifications: France (including Morocco and Tunisia), April 27 ; 
Hungary, May 4. 

Postal Conventions: (Cairo, March 20, 1934). (1) Universal postal 
union ; (2) Insured letters and boxes ; (3) Parcel post ; (4) Money orders ; 
(5) Postal cheques ; (6) Collection of bills, drafts, &c. ; (7) Subscriptions 
to periodicals. 

1935 Ratifications: BelgisLU Congo (3), Oct. 22; Cuba (1), March 10; 
Ecuador (1, 3), Dec. 31; Japan (and dependencies) (1-5), Feb. 10; 
Rumania (1-7), Nov. 5; U.S.S.R. (1, 2), May 7. 

' Optional clause accented for ten years. 

^ Optional clause accepted for five years. 

■' Cameanto force Feb. 1, 1936. 
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Postal Conventions : cont. 

1936 Accession: Liberia (1, 3, 4, 7), June 10. 

1936 Ratifications: China (1-4), Jan. 11 ; Colombia (1-4, 7), May 21 ; 
Dominican Republic (1, 3), Nov. 14; Estonia (1-7), July 4; 'Iraq (1-3) ; 
Mexico (1), Jan. 29 ; Peru (1-3), Nov. 16. 

Railway Transpokt: Conventions (Rome, Nov. 23, 1933). (1) Goods 
traffic; (2) Passenger traffic; (3) Agreement regarding transport of 
goods with consignment notes to order. 

J9J5 Accession : Greece (3), Oct. 21. 

1935 Ratifications: Denmark (1, 2), Nov. 13 ; Germany (1, 2), July 12 ; 
Italy (1, 2), Oct. 30. 

1936 Accession: Poland (3), Jan. 17. 

J936 Ratifications: Danzig (1,2), Feb. 11 ; (3), March 13; Estonia(l, 2), 
March 12; (3), Feb. 28; Netherlands (1, 2), March 20; Poland (1, 2), 
Feb. 11. 

Red Cross: Convention (Geneva, July 27, 1929) {L.N.T.S. 118). (1) 
Wounded and sick ; (2) Prisoners of war. 

1936 Accession: Danzig (1), Aug. 10. 

1936 Ratifications: Austria (1, 2), March 13 ; Estonia (1, 2), June 11 ; 
Finland (1), Feb. 8; Hungary (1, 2), Sept. 10. 

Refugees 

(i) Convention relating to international status of (Geneva, Oct. 28, 1933) 
(L.N.T.S. 159). 

1935 Accession: Denmark,^ Dec. 21. 

1936 Accessions: preat Britain,^ Oct. 28 ; Italy Jan. 16. 

1936 Ratification: France,^ Nov. 3. 

(ii) Provisional arrangement concerning the status of refugees coming 
from Germany (Geneva, July 4, 1936) (L.N.O.J. Dec. 1936). 

1936 Signatures ad referendum: Belgium, Netherlands, Norway, 
Switzerland. 

1936 Definitive signatures : Belgium, Oct. 7 ; Denmark, July 4 ; France, 
July 4; Great Britain, Sept. 25; Norway, Sept. 21. 

Rhine : Modus vivendi and revised convention (Strasbourg, May 4, 1936) 
(R.d.L.F. Sept. 9, 1936). 

1936 Signatures of modus vivendi: Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Switzerland. 

1936 Denunciation : Germany, Nov. 14. ^ 

Road Traffic 

(1) Conventions (Paris, April 24, 1926). (1) International circulation of 
road traffic; (2) Motor traffic (L.N.T.S. 108). 

1936 Accessions: Argentina (2), with effect from Jan. 29; Iceland (2), 
loith effect from MsbTch 1. 

1936 Extension of Application: Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and Cameroons 

(2) , March 14. 

1936 Ratification : Peru (2), Ifcv. 5. 

‘ With reservations. 
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Road Traffic : cont. 

(ii) Conventions (Geneva, March 28-30, 1931). (1) Unification ol 
signals ; (2) Taxation of foreign motor vehicles ; (3) Agreement betv. 
customs authorities regarding undischarged or lost triptyclis (L.N.2 
150, 138, and 119). 

1936 Accessio-ns: Austria (1), Aug. 21 ; Nigeria, Cameroons, and biern 
Leone (2), March 11 ; Palestine (2), April 29. 

1936 Ratifications-. Luxembourg (1), April 9 ; Turkey (1), Oct. 15 ; (2), 
Sept. 25. 

Rubber: Protocol modifying agreement of May 7, 1934, regulating the 
production and export of (London, June 7, 1935, and May 22, 1936) 
(L.N.T.S. 171). 

1935 and 1936 Signatures: France, Great Britain, India, Netherlands, 
Siam. 

Safety of Life at Sea; Convention (London, May 31, 1929) (L.N.T.S. 
136). 

2936 AccessioTis : Egypt, July 24 ; Estonia, July 12 ; Panama, July 13 ; 
Rumania, Nov. 26. 

1936 Ratification: JJ.S.A.^ Aug. 1. 

Sahitary Convention; Revised (Paris, June 21, 1926) {L.N.T.S. 78). 

1935 Ratifications: Egypt, Nov. 20; Japan, Dec. 17. 

1936 Ratification: Fi^and, Jan. 18. 

Statistics of Causes of Death; Agreement (London, June 19, 1934) 
(L.N.T.S. 154). 

1936 Extension of Application: Netherla.nds East Indies, Surinam, and 
Cura 9 ao,^ tvith effect from July 27. 

Straits: Convention with annexes and protocol regarding the regime of 
the (Montreux, July 20, 1936)^ (see pp. 648-67 above). 

1936 Signatures: Australia, Bulgaria, France, Great Britain, Greece, 
Japan, Jugoslavia, Rumania, Turkey, U.S.S.R. 

1936 Ratifications'^ : Australia, Bulgaria, France, Great Britain, Greece, 
Jugoslavia, Rumania, Turkey, U.S.S.R. 

Telecommunications 

(i) Submarine cables (1) Convention (Paris, March 14, 1884) ; (2) Declara- 
tion (Paris, Dec. 1, 1886/March 23, 1887) ; (3) Final protocol (Paris, July 7, 
1887). 

1936 Accession: Morocco (French zone), Oct. 15. 

84p^ ^^‘i^otelegraphic convention (Washin^on, Nov. 25, 1927) (L.N.T.S. 

1936 Ratification: Liberia (general and additional regulations), June 

(iii) Conventions; (Madrid, Dec. 9-10, 1932). (1) Telecommunications 
convention (2, 3) Telegraph regulations and final protocol ; (4) Telephone 

^ With reservi^tions. 

® Came into force provisionally Aag. 15 and definitively Nov. 9. 

’ Deposited Nov. 9.. 
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regulations ; (5-7) General radio communications regulations, final ppQi. 
tocol and additional regulations (L.N.T.S. 151). 

1935 Accessions: Estonia (1-7), Jan. 19; Haiti (1. 2, 5-7), Aw 3- 
Mexico (4-7), Oct. 19 ; Southern Rhodesia (1-3, 5-7), Aug. 23. ° 

1935 Ratifications and Approval: Dominican Republic (1-3. 5 61 De® 

6;Mexicp(l-3), Oct. 19. k , , s, ■ 

1936 Accession: Yaman (1, 2), May 18. 

1936 Ratification: Uruguay (1-7), April 27. 

1936 Denunciation: Nicaragua (1, 5), Nov. 26. 

(iv>\ European broadcasting agreement (Lucerne, June 19. 19331 
{L.N.T.S. 154). 

1936 Ratifications: Danzig, Feb. 21 ; Rumania, Dec. 7. 

Traeeio in Women anb Children 

(i) (1) Agreement (Paris, May 18, 1904) {L.N.T.S. 1); (2) CbEcvanttma 
(Paris, May 4, 1910). 

1936 Accession: Nauru and New Guinea (1, 2), Sept. 7. 

(ii) Convention (Geneva, Sept. 30, 1921) (L.N.T.S. 9). 

1935 Accession : Nicaragua, Dec. 12. 

1936 Accessions: Argentina ad referendum, Oct. 3; Naum, New 
Guinea, Norfolk Island, and Papua, Sept. 2. 

(iii) Convention for the suppression of the traffic in women of full age 
(Geneva, Oct. 11, 1933) (L.N.T.S. 150). 

1935 Accession: Nicaragua, Dec. 12. 

1936 Accessions: Cuba, June 25; Finland, Dec. 21. 

1936 Ratifications: Australia (and dependencies). Sept, 2; Austria, 
Aug; 7 ; Belgium, June 11. 

Veterinary Conventions: (1) Campaign against contagious diseases off 
animals ; (2) Transit of animals, meat, &c. ; (3) Import and expert off 
certain animal products (Geneva, Feb. 20, 1935). 

1936 Signatures: Greece (1-3), Feb. 11 ; Spain (1-3), Jan. 24; Turkey 
(1-3), Feb. 15. 

1936 Accession: ChUe, Oct. 10. 

1936 Ratification: Bulgaria (1), Aug. 28. 

N^ab, : Anti-war treaty of non-aggression and conciliation (Rio de JaneinB, 
Oct. 11, 1933). 

1935 Accessions: Venezuela, Dec. 27. 

1936 Accessions : Colombia, June 22 ; Guatemala, Aug. 11 ; Haiti, 
July 10 ; Norway, April 17 ; Panama, Nov .->12. 

1936 Ratifications : BrazU, Aug. 26 ; Mexico, Feb. 17, Uruguay, July 27. 

Whaling: Convention for the regulation of (Geneva, Sept. 24, 1931} 
(L.N.T.S. 155). 

1936 Accession: Austria, Jan. 2. 

1936 Ratification: Finland, March 21. 

Wine : Convention on the analysis of (Rome, June 5, 1935). 

1936 Accession: Belgium, Dec. 2. » 

1936 Ratifications: Bulgaria, dec. 15; Italy,^April 16. 
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